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FOREWORD 


N, after the Great War, it was decided that the history of the 
part played by the seventeen Battalions of the Regiment in 
that epic struggle should be written, Major-General Sir Lothian 

Nicholson, K.C.B., C.M.G., who was then Colonel of the Regiment, under- 
took this work as a labour of love. For nine years he laboured in searching 
the records, compiling the narratives, and preparing the maps. But, to the 
great sorrow of the whole Regiment, failing health overtook him and on 
March 3rd, 1933, he died before his work was completed. 

It is neither a light nor a congenial task to undertake the completion 
of a work by another author, but Major H. T. MacMullen, M.C., at once 
stepped into the breach caused by the death of General Nicholson and finished 
the history which he had begun. Many have kindly contributed material 
for this book—too many to mention individually here—but it is to General 
Nicholson and Major MacMullen that the thanks of the Regiment are primarily 
due for the completed work. 

It is my earnest hope that many, in addition to all members of the 
Regiment, will read this book. Those who do so cannot fail to be struck 
by the great and gallant part which The East Lancashire Regiment played 
in many theatres of war during that great if tragic period of our nation’s 
history—1914-1918. Lancashire, while still mourning her losses, cannot fail 
to be proud of her sons, and all members of the Regiment, past and present, 
will realize with gratitude how greatly the proud traditions of The East 
Lancashire Regiment have been enhanced. 

J. G. DILL, Major-General, 
Colonel The East Lancashire Regiment. 
THE WAR OFFICE, 
December 2nd, 1935. 
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PREFACE 


Regiment, was formed with the object of collecting data from which 
to write a History of the East Lancashire Regiment in the Great War, 
1914-1918. 

The original intention of this Committee was to employ a professional 
author to compile the proposed book as soon as the available material had 
been sorted and collated. 

Unfortunately the estimated cost fell far short of what eventually proved 
necessary. Generous though the response was to appeals for subscriptions, 
it soon became evident that there would not be sufficient funds to put this 
proposition into effect. 

The difficulty, however, was overcome through the generous action of 
Major-General Sir C. Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B., C.M.G., the Colonel of the 
Regiment, in coming forward and undertaking the onerous duties of compiler. 
As already recorded, he died in March, 1933, when the end of his labours 
was almost in sight. 

In consequence this book, as now presented, is the work not of one but 
of many authors, none of whom lays any claim to literary ability. The 
indulgence of the reader is, therefore, asked when perusing these pages. 

Space does not permit the recording here of the names of all those who 
helped General Nicholson by contribution and collaboration, but a special 
word of thanks is due to Colonel The Honourable I. M. Campbell, D.S.O., 
T.D.; Colonel C. J. Lloyd-Carson, C.B.E.; Lieut.-Colonels S. A. Pearse, 
D.S.0O.; F. W. Earle, D.S.O.; G. E. M. Hill, D.S.O.; G. G. H. Bolton, 
M.C.; Majors F. H. Trent and H. W. House, D.S.O., M.C. 

In addition, it is desired to mention the names of Lieut.-Colonel L. H. 
Trist, D.S.O., M.C., Captains E. C. Hopkinson, M.C., F. G. Macalpine, M.C., 
and G. Y. Cant, without whose valuable assistance the completion of this 
work would not have been possible. 

The help rendered by the Historical Section (Military Branch) of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence is also generously acknowledged. This 
department has patiently endured a veritable bombardment of queries and 
its doors have always been open for access to relevant War Diaries, etc. 

As the East Lancashire Regiment was extended to no less than seventeen 
battalions during the Great War, and was represented on every front from 
France to Mesopotamia, it will be readily understood that it has not been 
possible to record here all the deeds which made yet more honoured the 
name of the East Lancashire Regiment. 

But it is hoped that those who served with the Regiment will find some- 
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thing in these pages which will recall old memories, and that the younger 
generation will be enabled to gain some small insight into a life that the 
accident of birth has spared them from experiencing. 

Four members of the Regiment gained the Victoria Cross. Two of 
these lost their lives in winning this highest award to which a soldier can 
aspire, and one deliberately threw away his own life in order that his com- 
rades might be saved from certain death. 

Of such material were the men made who went forth to fight for the 
honour and glory of their Regiment. 

If this book does anything to perpetuate their memory it will have served 
its purpose. a 
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PART I 


THE 1st BATTALION EAST LANCASHIRE REGIMENT 
(30th FOOT) 


CHAPTER I 


MOBILIZATION. MOVE TO FRANCE. THE BATTLE OF LE CATEAU. 
RETREAT TO THE MARNE. THE BATTLES OF THE MARNE AND 


THE AISNE. 


July, 1914, the battalion had been quartered in Colchester since January, 

1912, forming part of the 11th Brigade (Brig.-General A. G. Hunter- 

Weston) of the 4th Division (Major-General T. D’O. Snow). The other 
battalions of the 11th Brigade were Ist Somerset Light Infantry, ist Hampshire 
Regiment, and Ist Rifle Brigade. 

The 4th Division formed part of the Expeditionary Force, and in the 
winter of 1912-13 had been mobilized in every respect, except with regard to 
personnel. 

During the afternoon of July 29th, without any preliminary warning, the 
Precautionary Period was ordered by telegram. This order involved the 
movement of one company, at war establishment, to Felixstowe. A com- 
posite company, under Major Collins, was detailed for this duty and 
proceeded by train to its destination during the afternoon and remained at 
Felixstowe until August 7th, when it was relieved by Territorial troops. 

The order for the mobilization of the battalion was received between 
6 and 7 p.m. on August 4th, and was completed by midnight on August 
8th/gth. On the 18th the battalion moved to Harrow, where the 4th Division 
was concentrated. 

The battalion remained at Harrow until August 21st, when it was suddenly 
ordered to entrain for Southampton, where it embarked on the Braemar 
Castle at dawn on the 22nd, together with Brigade Headquarters, half- 
battalion 1st Hampshire, and 1st Somerset Light Infantry. 

Before embarkation Captain Goodwyn and Lieutenant Chadwick 
were detailed for duty with the new armies; Captain Seabroke and Lieu- 
tenant Hughes (both on leave from the 2nd Battalion), and Lieutenant 

Richards, 2znd-Lieutenants Salt, Wade and Hooper, joined from the Special 


Reserve. 
I B 
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The following officers and warrant officers landed in France on August 
22nd :— 


Lieut.-Colonel L. St. G. Le Marchant, D.S.O. Commanding Officer. 


Major T. S. Lambert ; Second-in-command. 
Lieutenant F. E. Belchier. : ; . Adjutant. 

Hon. Lieutenant R. Longstaff . : . Quartermaster. 
Lieutenant J. F. Dyer. ; ; . Machine-Gun Officer. 
Lieutenant H. T. MacMullen . : . Transport Officer. 
Lieutenant R. A. Flood, R.A.M.C. . . Medical Officer. 
“A” Company :— 


Captain G. Clayhills, D.S.O. 
Lieutenant N. A. Leeson. 
Lieutenant H. W. Canton. 
2nd-Lieutenant W. R. Tosswill. 
2nd-Lieutenant K. Hooper (S.R.). 


“B’”’ Company :— 
Captain E. E. Coventry. 
Captain A. St. L. Goldie. 
Lieutenant E. M. B. Delmege. 
znd-Lieutenant R. Y. Parker. 
znd-Lieutenant G. H. T. Wade (S.R.). 


“CC” Company :— 
Major E. R. Collins, D.S.O. 
Lieutenant E. C. Hopkinson. 
Lieutenant W. E. Dowling. 
2nd-Lieutenant T. H. Mathews. 
2nd-Lieutenant W. A. Salt (S.R.). 


“ D” Company :— 
Major J. E. Green. 
Captain G. T. Seabroke. 
Lieutenant F. D. Hughes. 
Lieutenant W. M. Chisholm. 
Lieutenant C. E. M. Richards (S.R.). 


Warrant Officers :— 
Regimental-Sergt.-Major A. Ebsworth.* 
Regimental-Quartermaster-Sergt. G. H. Stanley.* 


Havre was reached about 4 p.m., and by 11 p.m. the battalion—less 
transport—had disembarked and moved to a camp on the high ground above 
the town. 

The transport arrived in camp about noon on the 23rd, and at II p.m. 
the battalion entrained for an unknown destination. Amiens was reached 


* R.S.M. Ebsworth refused a commission in September, 1914, but later on in the war 
took one and was killed in 1918 when commanding 9th Northumberland Fusiliers. 
R.Q.M.S. Stanley was the first warrant officer to take a commission and was killed at 
Le Gheer in December, 1914. 
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about noon on the 24th, and Le Cateau at about 7.30 p.m., where the battalion 
detrained. 

There was some trouble in detraining the transport, with the result 
that the battalion did not reach Briastre, 5 miles to the north, until about 
10 p.m. The only information which reached the battalion that night was 
that a German Army was marching round the western flank. 

During the night of the 24th /25th orders were received for the 4th Division 
to take up a position just south of Solesmes to cover the retreat of the 3rd 
Division to Le Cateau. 

In accordance with these orders the 11th Brigade marched about 5 a.m. 
to the high ground on both sides of the Solesmes—Le Cateau road. 

There was no immediate artillery support, for only one R.F.A. brigade 
of the division had detrained and was in readiness at Briastre; others were 
in process of detrainment. Moreover, the Divisional Headquarters had no 
means of communication to units, except mounted officers and six motor 
cyclists lent from G.H.Q. 

About noon civilian refugees and troops of the 3rd Division and 19th 
Bngade began to pass through Solesmes towards Le Cateau. Later in the 
afternoon the shells of the German advanced guard were seen bursting over 
the high ground, north of Solesmes, which was then held by the 7th Brigade, 
rear-guard of the 3rd Division, and cavalry. 

During the afternoon orders were received for the 4th Division to take 
up a position on the line Fontaine-au-Pire-Catteniéres railway station- 
Wambaix as soon as the troops of the 3rd Division and 14th Brigade had 
passed through.* 

The battalion remained in position south of Solesmes till about 5 p.m. 
when it was withdrawn to the vicinity of Briastre. 

Owing to the necessarily slow movement of the 3rd Division troops, 
which were hampered by crowds of refugees, it was not until between 9 p.m. 
and 11 p.m. that the 4th Division was able to commence its south-westward 
movement, covered by the 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers of the 12th Brigade 
in Bevillers and Beauvois. 

The battalion with the rest of the 11th Brigade moved off about I0 p.m. 
in a steady drizzle over roads deep in mud, the result of a recent thunder- 
storm. Under these conditions progress was slow and was severely retarded 
by a mass of transport in Viesly, through which the column had to pass, 
and it was not until between 2.30 a.m. and 3.30 a.m. that the r1th Brigade 
reached Fontaine-au-Pire, in the north-west confines of which the battalion 
bivouacked in a rough field which was surrounded by wire and had obviously 
been tenanted by cows.f 

The second line transport of the battalion had moved to Ligny on the 


* The order concluded with a sentence to the effect that the division was to be 
pared to retire from the given line at 7 a.m. on the 26th. 
+ The object of the flank march of the 4th Division was to clear the front of the 
Le Cateau-Caudry position which was to be held by the IInd Corps until 7 a.m. on 
the 26th, when the retreat was to be continued. But the pressure of the enemy, the 
more or less exhausted condition of the IInd Corps troops and British Cavalry, and 
the movement of a French Cavalry Corps crossing the line of retreat, caused so much 
delay that many units did not reach their allotted positions until nearly daybreak. Under 
these circumstances the IInd Corps Commander decided to fight an action before resuming 
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26th. The first line transport, under Lieutenant MacMullen, and the machine- 
gun section left Briastre at 3 p.m. on the 25th and after various peregrinations 
arrived in the northern part of Fontaine-au-Pire, but did not get in touch 
with the battalion. 

At dawn on the 26th Major Collins, in the absence of Lieut.-Colonel 
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Le Marchant and Major Lambert,* formed up the battalion ready to move 
off clear of the wire-fenced field in which it had bivouacked. Lieut.-Colonel 
Le Marchant returned to the battalion shortly before 5 a.m. with information 
that the brigade was to occupy a position about half a mile south of Fontaine- 


his retreat. The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief concurred in this decision, and 
the IInd Corps Commander then requested the G.O.C. 4th Division to postpone his 
retreat and hold his position to cover the western flank of the IInd Corps: the request 
was complied with and sanctioned by G.H.Q. 

* Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant and Major Lambert had been summoned to meet the 
Brigade Commander for a conference. Unfortunately the summons, which was delivered 
verbally, indicated Divisional Headquarters as the place of meeting instead of Brigade 
Headquarters. The result was that Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant received no orders 
until they were given him by the Commanding Officer of the 1st Hants who had met 
the Brigade Commander. 
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au-Pire, on the Carriéres ridge, the centre of which was marked by a knoll 
and a quarry. Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant and his adjutant rode on ahead 
of the battalion to reconnoitre the position, while the battalion halted with 
“A” and “B’’ Companies on the southern slope of the ridge, and “C” 
and ‘‘ D’’ Companies on the crest and northern slope. While the battalion 
was halted heavy firing broke out in Beauvois, upon which Major Collins 
and Major Green, not wishing to be caught in column of route, selected posi- 
tions on the ridge facing north-west and west, with the right on the quarry, 
and to quote Major Green, “ got to work with the entrenching tools, which 
were, of course, utterly useless on the sun-baked soil.’”’ At the same time 
“A” and “ B’’ Companies, with two platoons of ‘“D’’ Company, took up 
a position on the slope south of the Warnelle Ravine. The 1st Hampshire, 
which had moved south about the same time as the battalion, took up a 
position on the left of ‘“‘C ’’ Company, facing west, astride the railway which 
ran along the south slope of the quarry ridge. 

The heavy firing in Beauvois mentioned above was caused by a sudden 
attack which was made from the north and north-west by dismounted men 
of the German oth Cavalry Division, covered by rifle and machine-gun fire, 
on the villages of Fontaine-au-Pire and Beauvois, from which the first line 
transport of the brigade was just moving off to the south. 

Major Lambert, who happened to be in Fontaine-au-Pire, was ordered 
by the Brigade Commander to take charge of such troops as were available 
and deal with the enemy. He quickly formed a small force consisting of the 
two machine-guns of the battalion and the personnel, less drivers, of the 
transport. The machine-guns were posted in one street and small parties 
were sent to clear other streets. At the same time the two companies of the 
Ist Somerset Light Infantry were moved into the southern outskirts of 
Beauvois, and part of the 1st Rifle Brigade was brought up to deal with the 
attack from the north-west. These came under shrapnel fire and there were 
some casualties: there were also several encounters at close range in the 
village streets. The enemy, however, were driven out, and the transport, 
under Lieutenant MacMullen, moved off, without serious loss, first to Caullery 
and later in the day to Selvigny, where it joined the second line transport. 
Some of the battalion ammunition limbers were sent during the morning to 
the battalion in the Warnelle Valley, and some of them were left at Ligny 
in reserve.* 

As soon as the transport was clear away, the Ist Rifle Brigade and two 
companies of Ist Somerset retired to Quarry Ridge, under cover of the fire of 
the troops already holding it. 

The 1st Somerset detachment and the 1st Rifle Brigade took up positions 
in and east of the quarry, the 1st Somerset being on the right of ‘‘ C ’’ Company 
and the 1st Rifle Brigade prolonging the line to the eastward, but not suffici- 
ently far to get into touch with the 7th Brigade at Caudry. Some men of 
both regiments, retiring in small groups, appear to have got into the position 
held by “C’’ Company, causing some congestion. The machine-guns of the 


* During the fighting in Beauvois the Sergeant Master-Cook, Sergeant Noden, 
** showed marked coolness in command of his party and was reported to have accounted 
for some dozen Germans with his rifle.’’ Later in the war, at his own request, he went 
back to his company as platoon sergeant, and shortly afterwards was killed. 
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battalion also joined ‘‘C’’ Company on the quarry ridge, but shortly after- 
wards they were withdrawn to a hollow in the rear. 

About 6 a.m. the enemy, dismounted cavalry and Jager battalions, 
developed an attack from the west and north-west on the troops west of 
the quarry. “‘A’”’ and “ B’’ Companies were moved forward to the railway 
embankment north of the Warnelle Ravine, and “‘ D’’ Company was sent to 
Haucourt to cover the left flank. On arrival Major Green found that Haucourt 
was already strongly held by troops of the 12th and roth Brigades, and returned 
to Battalion Headquarters, then in the Warnelle Ravine. 

The German attack increased in strength and was soon supplemented 
by increased artillery, rifle and machine-gun fire from the north and north- 
east. Eventually, about ro a.m., ‘‘C’’ Company,®* less one platoon, in a 
most exposed position on the left, was forced to retire to a position on the 
railway in the southern slope of the ridge, where “‘ A’’ and “ B’’ Companies 
were already posted. More casualties were inflicted during the retreat, and 
amongst them was Major Collins, severely wounded. He was the last man 
to leave the position and exhibited exceptional gallantry and power of com- 
mand on withdrawing the company. 

The position of the brigade about 10.30 a.m. after the retirement of 
“C”’ Company was as follows, from left to right: 1st Hampshire Regiment 
in the low ground astride of the railway, facing west-north-west, about 800 
yards from the quarry ; Hopkinson’s party with the 1st Rifle Brigade company 
in a sunken road at the south-west corner of the quarry; two companies 
Ist Somerset Light Infantry along the south edge of the quarry; 1st Rifle 
Brigade (less the company mentioned above) extending the line to the east 
and the 1st East Lancashire (less Lieutenant Hopkinson’s party) in close 
support of the 1st Rifle Brigade. Between 11 a.m. and noon there was a lull 
in the action ; but shortly after noon an attack was made on the 1st Hamp- 
shire Regiment on the left, and two platoons of ‘‘ D ’’ Company under Lieuten- 
ants Chisholm and Richards were sent to reinforce the 1st Hampshire. The 
attack was repulsed and the two platoons were then sent by Major Green to 
clear the scrub, along the railway, through which the enemy were advancing. 

The 11th Brigade was now isolated, for the enemy was between the 
left of the 11th and the right of the 12th Brigade, while there was a wide gap 
between the right of the 11th Brigade and Caudry. 

About 3 p.m. infantry of the German 7th Reserve Division began to show 
itself advancing from west and north-west in considerable strength. At 
the same time heavy enfilade fire was opened from the direction of Caudry, 
which was reported to have been evacuated by the 3rd Division. The quarry 
ridge position was no longer tenable, and the Brigade Commander, who had 
permission to retire to Ligny when he saw fit, ordered a general withdrawal. 
Lieutenant Hopkinson’s party and one company Ist Rifle Brigade were 
ordered by the Brigade Commander in person to hold the sunken road along 
the south side of the quarry to cover the retirement. The remainder of the 


* When ‘‘C’”’ Company retired Lieutenant Hopkinson, who commanded the left 
platoon, received a verbal message that the company was retiring; he considered this 
message as informative and not an order to retire. A company of the ist Rifle Brigade 
and some twenty other men of ‘‘C ’’ Company with 2nd-Lieutenant Salt also remained 
in the position. 
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brigade withdrew to the bottom of the reverse slope of the ridge, where it 
was re-organized to a certain extent under cover of the bank of aroad. During 
the withdrawal there were many casualties, and on continuing the retirement 
over the wide open slope to Ligny the brigade came under a hail of shrapnel 
and small-arm fire. There were more casualties, the most serious of which 
were inflicted by small-arm fire, for the German shrapnel burst very high, 
and, though nearly every man was bruised by shrapnel bullets, very few 
serious casualties were inflicted by them. 

On reaching Ligny further re-organization was made. The greater part 
of “ A,” “B” and “ D’’ Companies and a few men of ‘‘C’’ Company were 
collected at the east end of Ligny under Major Lambert and Captain Coventry. 
This party was soon joined by more men of all companies under Major Green 
and Captain Clayhills. Shortly after the brigade was established in Ligny, 
with barricades erected and field guns brought into the village for close action, 
the German infantry, covered by their artillery, made a determined attack 
against the east end of the village. The advancing infantry afforded a mag- 
nificent target to the artillery of the 4th Division, and the fire of the companies 
of the battalion, assisted by a machine-gun of the Carabiniers, broke up the 
attack, although it was twice pushed home in considerable strength. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Hopkinson’s party and one company of 
the Rifle Brigade, which had not retired with the rest of the battalion, had 
been completely isolated and was very hard pressed, especially on the left, 
which was held by “C’’ Company’s platoon. Casualties were very heavy, 
and the left flank could not have been held but for the gallant assistance of 
the Rifle Brigade company. By 5 p.m.—or thereabouts—the ammunition 
of both parties was nearly exhausted, the Germans had advanced to within 
one hundred yards and were encircling both flanks. The two senior officers 
decided that it was time to go, and after firing the rest of the ammunition 
in one burst of rapid fire, the survivors—a mere handful of men and four 
subalterns, two of whom were wounded—bolted for the cover of the Warnelle 
Ravine. The last burst of fire gave the party some hundred yards’ start, 
but the last two hundred yards were swept by rifle and machine-gun fire. 

On reaching the dead ground in the valley, the survivors re-formed and 
retired in extended order towards Ligny; the Germans followed them to 
the crest of the quarry ridge, but were met by a hail of shrapnel from the 
artillery of the 4th Division, between Haucourt and Ligny, which com- 
pletely stopped the advance. But for this artillery fire it would have fared 
ill with the remains of the rear party, for the only covering mifle fire for 
the party as it retired up the long slope to Ligny was a group of officers, 
consisting of the Brigade Commander, the Commanding Officers of the Ist 
East Lancashire and Ist Rifle Brigade, with their Adjutants, Captain Clay- 
hills, Lieutenants Delmege and Canton, three subalterns of the 1st Rifle 
Brigade, and some men of “‘D’’ Company Ist East Lancashire and of the 
Ist Rifle Brigade. As it was, less than a hundred survivors of the rear party 
which had held up the German advance for over two hours reached Ligny.* 


* For the defence of the sunken road, Corporal Lismore was mentioned in dispatches 
and subsequently received the ‘‘ Medaille Militaire ’’ (the French equivalent of the Vic- 
toria Cross), having been selected by Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant as the soldier most 
deserving of the one French decoration given to the N.C.O.’s and privates of the Regi- 
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About 5 p.m. the Brigade Commander received orders to evacuate the 
village of Ligny and to retire in the first instance to Malincourt, which had 
been selected as the point of concentration for the 4th Division. The con- 
fusion in Ligny and the intermingling of battalions and companies, however, 
was such that, instead of retiring on an organized plan, the brigade actually 
commenced to retire in several parties and by several routes. 

The battalion moved off in three parties as follows :— 

(a) Major Lambert’s detachment, consisting of the officers and men he 
had collected in the east end of the village. 

(6) Major Green’s detachinent, which should have joined Major Lambert’s 
party, but was diverted by the G.S.O.1. of the division. 

(c) Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant’s detachment, which consisted of some 50 
men and Captains Seabroke, Clayhills, and Goldie with Lieutenants Hopkinson, 
Belchier, Richards, Salt and Wade. As there was no transport with the 
battalion—and no medical equipment—all the wounded who were unable to 
walk were collected in the village church under the care of the battalion 
Medical Officer, Lieutenant Flood, R.A.M.C., before the evacuation com- 
menced.* All were eventually made prisoners of war. 

Major Lambert’s detachment, the first to move off, commenced to retire 
soon after 6 p.m. and moved along the light railway to Clary. On the way 
Major Lambert detached Captain Coventry and ‘‘B’’ Company to take 
up a position on a ridge north of Clary. This company was soon withdrawn 
to Clary. Major Green’s detachment, which should have joined Major Lam- 
bert’s party, was diverted to Selvigny, where he had been told the divisional 
rear-guard was to be found. 

Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant’s detachment did not leave Ligny until some 
time after 6 p.m., when it moved south and joined Major Lambert’s detach- 
ment, which was then concentrated at Clary. The party then retired towards 
Malincourt ; en” route it was joined by the Brigade Commander, who led it to 
Elincourt, where it arrived about 11 p.m. and went into billets. In the mean- 
time Major Green’s detachment had reached Selvigny, but as there were 
no signs of the expected rear-guard, the party continued its march to Malin- 
court, which was filled by a chaotic mass of artillery and infantry of the 
4th Division, among which there were an officer and about 50 men of the 
battalion. This addition brought the strength of Major Green’s party up 
to about 280 men, with Lieutenants Dowling and Mathews of “ C ’’ Company, 
Leeson and Canton of “‘ A’’ Company, and Parker of “‘B’’ Company. After 
a short halt, during which the troops of the 11th Brigade were collected 


ment. Sergeant Hughes, the platoon sergeant, and Private Beaumont also distin- 
guished themselves in the action. The former later in the war received a commission, 
and the latter was promoted sergeant two months later and was shortly afterwards 
killed in action. Lieutenant Hopkinson was mentioned in dispatches and later received 
the Military Cross. 

* The total casualties up to the evacuation of Ligny amounted to 4 officers wounded 
and 257 other ranks killed, wounded and missing. The officers were Major E. R. Collins, 
severely wounded and taken prisoner; Lieutenant Chisholm died of wounds on the 
27th, 2nd-Lieutenant Salt (accompanied the battalion) ; znd-Lieutenant Hooper wounded 
and taken prisoner. Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant was slightly wounded in the foot, but 
remained on duty until he was killed in action on September gth. 

The battalion also lost all its drums at Ligny. Presumably the drummers found 
they could not fight and carry a drum. 
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under command of Lieut.-Colonel Biddulph, 1st Rifle Brigade, the column * 
resumed its march to Lempire, and halted there at 2 a.m. on the 27th. 

To return to the transport which arrived at Caullery about I p.m. on 
the 26th: about 2 p.m. a Staff Officer directed Lieutenant MacMullen to 
move to Malincourt. While marching thither he was directed to go to Elin- 
court, which was reached about 3 p.m. Finding no other troops at Elincourt 
he resumed the march to Malincourt, but en route he was directed to Serain. 
Thence he moved down the Estrees road which led into the Cambrai-St. 
Quentin road. On this road MacMullen joined a heterogeneous column of 
troops and transport and moved along the road until dusk, when he halted 
by the roadside near Nauroy for the night. The situation of the battalion, 
now in three distinct parties, was as follows :— 

(a) Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant’s detachment with the eastern column 
at Elincourt. 

(6) Major Green’s detachment and the larger part of the 11th Brigade, 
at Lempire, with the western column. 

(c) The transport near Nauroy. 

The movements of the three columns on the 27th were as follows :— 

(a) The Eastern Column.—During the night the column was re-organized 
and marched off at 2a.m.with the battalion as rear-guard. ‘“‘C’’ Company, 
reduced to 25 men, together with a few soldiers belonging to half a dozen 
different mounted units, formed the rear party. The column struck across 
country, and at 9.20 a.m. arrived at Nauroy, where the inhabitants willingly 
supplied the troops with what food was available. A long halt was intended, 
but before the men had finished their meal the enemy advance-guard of 
cavalry, cyclists and light artillery commenced to shell the town. The out- 
posts, which were found by the Insh Horse, were driven in and the 1st Hamp- 
shire covered the retirement of the rest of the column. During the retirement 
part of the column—under the Brigade-Major—was separated from the main 
body and marched to Tertry and thence to Voyennes, where it joined the 
western column early on the 28th. 

The main body of the eastern column, now reduced to Brigade Head- 
quarters and about 600 men, of which about 400 belonged to the battalion, 
withdrew in extended order, still under artillery fire, but fortunately without 
casualties, to the St. Quentin Canal. On reaching the canal the column 
moved in column of route to Bellenglise and successfully avoided a force of 
about 1,000 German cavalry to the west. From Bellenglise the column 
moved wearily on to Vermand, where a little dry bread was obtained from 
the inhabitants, and thence to Ham, which was reached about 7 p.m., and 
the battalion was billeted in a timber yard with little or no food.t 


* This column included the Headquarters of the 4th Division, and for the next 
four days followed the route allotted to the 4th Division. The route followed by the 
other column, which included the Headquarters of the 11th Brigade, followed the route 
allotted to the 3rd Division. 

In the subsequent narrative the two columns are respectively referred to as the 
western and eastern. 

t The Brigade Commander, in his report on this day’s work, wrote: ‘‘ The battalion 
(H.Q. and part of the 1st E.L.R.) marched 35 miles in 26 hours, without food other than 
the little which was procurable from villagers, and yet marched into and through Ham 
whistling and singing.’ 
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(6) The Western Column.—The western column marched at 5 a.m., via 
Hervilly to Hancourt, arriving about noon. Here a defensive position was 
taken up to cover the retirement of the [Ind Corps across the Somme. Major 
Green’s detachment spent the afternoon digging trenches, but although 
British cavalry was in touch with the enemy 4 miles west of Hancourt, no 
attack was made, and the whole column was withdrawn without engagement 
and marched at 7 p.m. to Voyennes, which was reached at 4 a.m. on the 
28th. The troops were billeted as far as possible, covered by outposts on 
the Somme. The night march was very trying ; the men were much exhausted, 
country carts were requisitioned to carry them and many men of the battalion 
were carried on the limbers of the R.F.A. 

(c) The Transport under Lieutenant MacMullen left the bivouac at 
Nauroy at 7 a.m. (27th) and set out for St. Quentin, in the midst of a dis- 
organized crowd of soldiery. About 11 a.m. the transport reached St. Quentin, 
where was a large notice-board directing the 4th Division troops to Ham. 
On reaching Ham about 5 p.m., MacMullen was directed to move to Hombleux, 
4 miles west of Ham. On arrival there he rode back to Ham and fortunately 
met Major Lambert. He then went back to Hombleux and brought the trans- 
port to join the battalion. 

August 28th.—The Eastern Column. 

(2) At 3 a.m. the detachment with Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant, which, as 
described above, had arrived at Ham at 7 p.m. on the 27th, was turned out 
and marched some 24 miles north of Ham in order to take up a position 
which had been entrenched by civilian labour. The reason for this move 
was that the enemy were reported to be advancing on Ham from the north- 
east. The report proved to be false ; the detachment did not man the posi- 
tion, but remained on the roadside until 6 a.m., when it rejoined the remainder 
of the column and resumed the retreat to the south. The Brigade Commander 
left Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant in command of the column with orders to 
march to Noyon, while he himself rode over to Voyennes and joined the 
remainder of his brigade with the western column, which was also moving 
on Noyon. 

The march of Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant’s column was a very trying 
one. The day turned out to be one of the hottest in the year, there was 
no shade except that afforded by the tall poplars at the road sides, and, to 
make matters worse, there was little or no march discipline, except in the 
battalion and the presence of crowds of retreating civilians, accompanied by 
a heterogeneous transport, added to the confusion. 

The column reached Noyon at 3 p.m., and the battalion was ordered 
to move on to Sempigny, 3 miles to the south. There it bivouacked 
in the grounds of the chateau and, for the first time since the morning of 
the 25th, received rations from the Army Service Corps, and then only half- 
rations. 

The transport left Ham at 3 a.m., passed through Noyon to Bailly (5 
miles to the south) and bivouacked there. 

(5) The western column left Voyennes about ro a.m. and retired via 
Hombleux to Esmery-Hallon, where it halted until 7 p.m. The march was 
then resumed to Freniche, where the troops lay down for the night in the 
Bois d’H6pital, covered by Major Green’s detachment on the outposts. 
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August 29th. 

(a) The transport rejoined Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant’s detachment at 
Sempigny during the afternoon, and the battalion machine-gun detachment 
was sent to Pont L’Evéque to cover the preparations for blowing up the 
Oise bridges. The remainder of the battalion had a rest until late in the 
afternoon, when it marched to Cloyes, 24 miles north of Carlepont. Just 
before the detachment started it was joined by a number of farm carts, filled 
with weary and wounded men of the battalion from the western column. 

(6) The western column withdrew east of the Oise, covered by the 
11th Brigade, which took up a covering position above Sermaize. During 
the afternoon the situation became critical, for German cavalry had been 
seen passing round the western flank of the division, and also advancing 
south from Ham. However, no attack was made, and at dusk the brigade 
crossed the Oise at Pont L’Evéque, where Major Green’s detachment remained 
on outpost duty. At 2 a.m. on the 30th Major Green’s detachment * marched 
to Carlepont, where it joined the remainder of the battalion for the first time 
since leaving Ligny. Each half-battalion during the intervening days had 
thought that the other had disappeared altogether. 

The British Expeditionary Force on the night of August 29th/3oth was, 
roughly speaking, disposed on a north-east-south-west line along the river 
Oise from La Fére to Bailly. The Ist Corps and 5th Cavalry Brigade were 
on the right (east), and the IInd Corps with the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, 4th 
Division and 19th Brigade on the left. 

The situation, for the moment, was considered satisfactory, for the advance 
of the Germans against both flanks of the British Force had been held up 
by the Fifth and Sixth French Armies, on the eastern and western flanks 
respectively. Moreover the French Fifth Army inflicted a severe defeat on 
the German Second Army near Guise. 

The situation, however, required a strategical retirement, and during the 
night August 29th/3o0th, orders were issued for the British Force to retire 
to the line of the Aisne from Soissons to Compiégne. 

In accordance with these orders the 4th Division, then the left division 
of the Force, began to move off about 3.30 a.m. (30th) in one column with 
the roth Brigade as rear-guard. The 11th Brigade was the rear brigade 
of the main column and the battalion the rear battalion of the brigade. The 
route taken was through Carlepont and Berneuil, across the Aisne at Attichy 
and through the north-east corner of the Forest of Compiégne, to Pierrefonds, 
which was reached at 11 p.m. Billets were expected in the village, but as 
it was full of smallpox the battalion bivouacked in the streets. 

On the next day the division marched westwards through the forest 
in two columns to the line St. Sauveur—Saintines-Verberie. The eastern 
column, 11th and 19th Brigades, marched off at 7 a.m., with the 11th Brigade 
leading. After a hot and dusty march the brigade reached St. Sauveur 
soon after 11 a.m. The brigade should have been billeted in Saintines, but 
owing to the troops in rear being much delayed it was disposed as a covering 


* Major Green’s detachment had covered some 55 miles in the four days with very 
little rest, which was constantly broken by alarms. Major Green’s handling of his 
detachment was admirable, and for his services during the retreat and later, he 
subsequently received the D.S.O. 
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force on a heavily wooded spur east of St. Sauveur. The rst East Lancashire 
and ist Hampshire were detailed for the outposts, the former in and immedi- 
ately east of the village and the latter on the right of the battalion, which 
was disposed with ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘ D’’ Companies in the forest east of the village, 
in touch with the 1st Hampshire, and “B’”’ and ‘C’’ Companies in the 
southern end of the village. The other two battalions of the brigade were 
posted respectively on the crest of the spur south of St. Sauveur and at the 
foot of the spur south-west of the village. 

The night passed without incident except for occasional sniping, and 
Major Green twice reported sounds of a considerable number of troops * 
—probably cavalry—moving across his front. 


THE ACTION ON SEPTEMBER IM 19/4. = yo3. 


{ ? r) 2 Miles. 
— Scale of Miles. — 


About 5 a.m., September Ist, the outpost line of “ D’’ Company was 
engaged by the cavalry advance-guard of the German IInd Corps. The out- 
post line of the battalion was reinforced, and at the same time the Brigade 
Commander withdrew the Ist Rifle Brigade and 1st Somerset Light Infantry 
respectively to the high ground south of Vaucelles, and to the high ground 
south of Saintines, in order to cover the retirement of the two battalions on 
the outposts. Of these the 1st Hampshire retired first, followed after a 
considerable interval by the battalion. The delay was due to the fact that 


* The troops reported by Major Green were the German 4th Cavalry Division, 
which surprised and attacked the 1st Cavalry Brigade and ‘‘L” Battery R.H.A. at 
Néry, about 5.30 a.m., September ist, in a thick fog. 
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Major Green, owing to the dense forest, was not in touch with the rst Hamp- 
shire and did not realize that it had retired. In the meantime the situation 
became serious, for the outpost companies were engaged in front and on both 
flanks, and the village of St. Sauveur was being shelled by light artillery. 

About Ir a.m. the battalion commenced to retire ; Major Green withdrew 
his company along the lower slopes of the high ground south of St. Sauveur 
and the other three companies followed down the village street and moved 
thence to Vaucelles, covered by the Ist Rifle Brigade, which at first mistook 
the battalion for the enemy’s advance-guard. The battalion passed through 
on 1st Rifle Brigade and the brigade then marched to the high ground above 

éry. 

From Néry the brigade—now rear-guard of the division—marched south 
for about 12 miles and arrived about 5.30 p.m. at Rosiéres, where it remained 
for the night with all-round outposts. The transport, which had taken a 
more westerly route, arrived some time after the battalion. 

The casualties on this day amounted to 1 officer (Captain Seabroke * 
wounded and taken prisoner) and 13 other ranks, killed, wounded and missing. 

The following day, September 2nd, the division marched south to Dam- 
martin, with the 19th Brigade as rear-guard and 11th Brigade as rear brigade 
of the column. At 2 a.m. the 11th Brigade moved out of Rosiéres into a 
wood, to obtain cover from the air-reconnaissance, and marched off at 5 a.m. 
via Montagny to Eve, where the 19th Brigade passed through the 11th Brigade, 
which took over the duties of rear-guard. The transport, which had been 
sent on to Dammartin, rejoined the battalion in the afternoon. 

The battalion rested in a large farm until 7 p.m., when it relieved the 
Ist Rifle Brigade on the outpost line. During the afternoon the flanking 
‘scouts of a body of German cavalry ¢ were seen; no attack was made, but 
the smoke of burning villages to the northward confirmed the presence of 
the enemy. 

The outpost companies were withdrawn early in the night, and about 
midnight the brigade moved off, via Dammartin, across the Marne at Lagny 
and went into bivouac just south of that town about 1 p.m., September 3rd. 
During the march the transport of the brigade had some trouble in negotiating 
the steep hill into Dammartin and the Brigade Commander ordered Lieutenant 
Hopkinson with ‘‘C’’ Company to see the transport clear. After waiting 
for some time ‘‘ C ’? Company resumed its march and overtook the battalion 
north of Lagny. 

During September 4th the division moved eastward to get in touch 
with the left of the 5th Division, and occupied the area Coupvray-—Serris in 
the loop formed by the junction of the Grand Morin and the Marne. The 
battalion did not move until 4 p.m., and spent the morning in resting and 
in a medical inspection of feet, not before it was wanted, for many men had 
not had their boots off for ten days. 


* Captain Seabroke was severely wounded in the leg and was taken to a German 
Field Hospital at Compiégne, where he remained until Compiégne was re-captured by 
the French a fortnight later. Subsequently his wounded leg was amputated. 

+ The troops seen were part of the flank-guard of the German First Army (von 
Kluck) which was marching south-east to close on the western flank of the Second German 
Army. 
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The battalion marched at 4 p.m. to Coupvray, where “A” and “B” 
Companies took up an outpost position on some high ground which over- 
looked the River Marne. Later in the evening, on the strength of a report 
that the enemy was building a pontoon across the Marne, “‘C”’ and “D”’ 
Companies were sent forward to reinforce the outposts. At the same time, 
and for the same reason, the transport was sent to Jossigny, 4 miles to the 
south. Both movements were unnecessary, for the proposed pontoon bridge 
was eventually identified as a collection of drift-wood. 

Late in the evening of the 4th, II Ird Corps orders were issued for a further 
retreat, on the 5th, to the area Ozoir-la-Ferriére—Brie-Comte-Robert, the 
last-named being 14 or 15 miles south of Lagny. The 11th Brigade formed 
the rear-guard, and the battalion, the rear battalion, moved off at 4.30 a.m. 
The line of march lay through Serris, Jossigny, the Forest of Armainvillers 
to Chevry, 34 miles north of Brie-Comte-Robert, where the battalion bivou- 
acked, rather exhausted. The transport, which had preceded the battalion, 
had gone on 3 miles further south, but was recalled with the men’s dinners and 
the “1st reinforcement ’’ consisting of Captain Preston (S.R.) and 98 other 
ranks. Thus ended the long “‘ Retreat from Mons.”’ 

At the end of the retreat the battalion was reduced to 22 officers and 
about 500 men. It had marched 150 miles in ten days, during the course of 
which it had fought one pitched battle and several rear-guard actions against 
superior forces. Throughout the retreat, medical aid was non-existent ; food 
was very scarce; sleep was reckoned at from three to four hours in every 
twenty-four and the continuous movement to the rear, for no reason obvious 
to the man in the ranks, naturally reacted unfavourably on the spirits of 
both officers and men ; but at no time was there any loss of discipline. The 
battalion was tired, but the traditions of the regiment, and the mutual 
confidence between officers and men, enabled the battalion, when it did 
advance, the next day, to march 80 miles in the next seven days and fight 
a successful battle at the end of it. 

September 5th was the last day of the long retreat from Le Cateau ; 
the 6th was the first day of the advance which led to the Battle of the Marne 
and thence to the Battle of the Aisne. 

The direction of the advance of the British Expeditionary Force was 
north-easterly, in touch with the French Fifth Army on the right and the 
French Sixth Army on the left. The IIIrd Corps on the left was directed to 
march on Serris, keeping touch with the IInd Corps on its right. 

The 4th Division commenced to move at 3 a.m. on the 6th; the 11th 
Brigade at the rear of the division did not move until 8.30 a.m., and marching, 
via Jossigny, where a long halt was made, arrived at Villeneuves-le-Comte 
during the afternoon after a march of 17 miles. At the end of the day’s 
march the head of the 4th Division had reached the Grand Morin, west 
of Crecy. 


On the following day the 11th Brigade moved off about 6 a.m.; the 
battalion, still at the rear of the column, did not move until later in the morn- 
ing, and then marched via Crecy to Maisoncelles, 4 miles east of Crecy. The 
battalion billeted in Maisoncelles, with ‘‘C’’ and “‘D’’ Companies on out- 
posts. During the afternoon Lieutenant O. L. Wilson, R.A.M.C., joined the 
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battalion for duty ; a few men who had lost themselves during the retreat 
also joined the battalion. 

On the 8th the IIIrd Corps marched on Jouarre intwocolumns. The right 
column, under the G.O.C., consisted of the 4th Division (less the 11th Brigade) 
and one fieldartillery brigade. The left column, under Brig.-General A. Hunter- 
Weston, consisted of the 11th and 19th Brigades, two field artillery brigades 
and one field-company R.E. ; the 11th Brigade marched at 8 a.m. to La Haute 
Maison, where it halted for an hour while the 19th Brigade cleared the high 
ground at Les Signy-Signets. At the end of the hour the brigade turned east 
and eventually arrived about 6 p.m. at Les Corbiers and the Chateau Venteuil, 
on high ground about 1 mile west of Jouarre. The battalion billeted in the 
farm at Les Corbiers, where an issue of cider found on the premises revived 
the men after a rather trying march. During the day the leading troops 
of the right column had driven the enemy north of the Petit Morin and held 
that part of La Ferté-sous-Jouarre which lay south of the Marne. 


The task of the 4th Division for September 9th was to carry the high 
ground north of the Petit Morin near Tarterel, and to force the passage of the 
Marne at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre and above it. 

The 12th Brigade, together with the 1st Rifle Brigade and 1st Somerset 
Light Infantry, were allotted to the high ground north of the Petit Morin ; 
the 1st East Lancashire was directed to force the passage at La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre ; the 1st Hampshire remained at Chateau Venteuil in brigade reserve 
and “‘D’”’ Company Ist East Lancashire and the machine-gun section of the 
battalion took up a covering position at Condetz, about 1,500 yards from 
the north portion of La Ferté-sous-Jouarre. The roth Brigade was held in 
divisional reserve. 


At 3 a.m. “ B,” “C’”’ and “ A’”’ Companies, in that order, marched down 
a steep track to La Ferté and were met by a hail of machine-gun fire from 
the houses of La Ferté north of the river ; fortunately the fire was high and 
there were no casualties. On reaching the lower part of the town the battalion 
crossed the Petit Morin, and “A” and “‘B”’ Companies relieved the 2nd 
Royal Welch Fusiliers (19th Brigade) in posts watching the Marne. Captain 
Goldie and Lieutenant Delmege were then sent with a local guide to recon- 
noitre the approaches to the broken-down eastern bridge across the Marne, 
but found that a crossing there was impossible in the face of heavy rifle and 
machme-gun fire from the northern bank. 

The situation remained unchanged for some hours, during which Lieut.- 
Colonel Le Marchant,* while visiting one of the posts, was shot dead by a 
sniper on the northern bank. 


* Lieut.-Colonel Le Marchant assumed command of the rst Battalion, on promo- 
tion from the 2nd Battalion on September 23rd, 1913. Almost the whole of his service 
had been with the 1st Battalion. During the South African War he was adjutant 
of the 1st Battalion ; and was mentioned in dispatches and awarded the D.S.O. On 
taking over command of the rst Battalion he soon gained the confidence of all ranks, 
a confidence which was quickly heightened by his gallantry under the heaviest fire and 
his complete command of any situation however difficult. His death was a great loss 
not only to the regiment he loved so well, but also to the Army, for had he lived he 
must have reached high rank. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL L. ST. G. LE MARCHANT, D.S.O. 
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About noon all the posts were evacuated to allow the field howitzers to 
shell the houses north of the river. The bombardment was carried out by 
only two howitzers * and lasted for an hour, at the end of which “A” and 
‘“‘B’”’ Companies re-occupied the posts. The enemy, however, still held the 
bridge approaches and houses and no progress towards effecting a crossing 
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could be made. About 3 p.m., however, the Brigade Commander determined 
to attempt the crossing in small boats, six of which and a barge had been 
discovered in the Petit Morin at its junction with the Marne, sheltered from 
the fire of the enemy. Further delay was caused by orders from the division, 
and it was not until about 4.30 p.m. that the crossing was begun. ‘“A’”’ and 
““C ’’ Companies were the first to cross, followed by two companies of the 


* These two howitzers were the only two guns of the 4th Division which fired on 
this day. 
Cc 
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1st Hampshire. To the great surprise and relief of all concerned not a shot 
was fired and the crossing was unopposed, for the enemy had withdrawn 
but a few minutes before the attempt was made. 

The crossing was a long and tedious business—the small boats held only 
six men—but was eventually completed with the loss of only two men of the 
Hampshire Regiment, drowned by the capsizing of a boat. On the comple- 
tion of the crossing the whole force took up a position along the railway in the 
valley. 

Late in the afternoon the 12th Brigade and the Ist Rifle Brigade crossed 
the Marne by a railway bridge near Le Saussoy Chateau, 2} miles north of 
La Ferté. At 9 p.m. Major Lambert, who succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Le Mar- 
chant in command of the battalion, received orders to make good the high 
ground north of La Ferté, on the line Bergette-Limon—Morintru, with the 
troops then north of the river: three companies of the 1st Hampshire and 
“A,” “B” and “C” Companies Ist East Lancashire; ‘“ D’’ Company and 
the battalion machine-guns were still at Condetz. On receipt of the order 
three officers’ patrols under Lieutenants Leeson, Canton, and Mathews were 
sent out to reconnoitre routes. All three returned safely about midnight 
with information that the first part of the route was clear. 

At 3.30 a.m. the advance commenced in three columns, “ C ’’ Company 
on the right, ““A’’ company with one company Ist Hampshire in the centre 
and two companies 1st Hampshire on the left. The crest of the high ground 
was reached about dawn, without opposition. The right and centre columns 
were, however, attacked in the rear by a patrol of Uhlans which had been 
lying up in the houses of La Ferté. The patrol was easily beaten off by the 
centre column, but it caused considerable confusion in the right column, but 
was eventually beaten off largely by the accurate shooting of Corporal Lis- 
more. 

During the forenoon of the roth the 4th Division completed the passage 
of the Marne and moved northwards to the Cocherel area. The 11th Brigade 
assembled on the La Ferté-Chateau Thierry road about a mile north of 
La Ferté, where “ D’’ Company and the machine guns joined the battalion. 

Some delay was caused by the 1st Rifle Brigade which had crossed at 
the railway bridge, and it was not until 2.30 p.m. that the column began its 
march to Rademont and Chaton—about 8 miles—in which villages it billeted 
for the night. The battalion billeted in a particularly dirty farm near Rade- 
mont, which had been completely looted by the enemy. The advance was 
continued at 4 a.m. the following day, the 11th. The brigade marched in 
two columns, the battalion and the 1st Rifle Brigade via Ocquerre to Vendrest 
where it was joined by the remainder of the brigade. From Vendrest the 
brigade marched via Coulombs and Vaux to St. Quentin, where it halted for 
two hours, during which the 12th and 19th Brigades passed through. The 
march was resumed in pouring rain to Passy-eni-Valois, which was reached 
at 5 p.m. 

The following morning (12th) the brigade moved off at 8 a.m. and marched 
over bad roads and in showery weather via Chouy to Villers-Helon, where a 
halt of half an hour was made to enable the advance-guard brigade to get 
well ahead. From Villers-Helon the brigade marched via Vierzy and Rosiéres 
to Septmonts, which was reached in pouring rain about 7 p.m. The battalion 
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had some difficulty in finding billets, but eventually settled down in a church 
and an adjoining farm. 

The march had been a long (about 20 miles) and tiring one, and no rations 
were available at the end of it. However, there was to be no rest that night, 
for at 10 p.m. orders were received for the brigade to advance at once, to 
cross the Aisne by a partially destroyed bridge at Venizel and make good 
the high ground above Bucy-le-Long. 

Accordingly at I1 p.m. the brigade moved off, in a howling gale of wind 
and heavy rain, headed by the 1st Hampshire and the battalion in rear. 
Venizel was reached about I a.m. (13th), when the brigade began to cross. 
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The men crossed in single file; the contents of ammunition limbers and 
other vehicles were unloaded and carried across by hand, after which the 
vehicles were man-handled across the bridge and re-loaded. This was a 
long process, and it was not until about 3.30 a.m. that the brigade was 
assembled on the flat plain between the Aisne and the heights which 
overlook it. 

The brigade advanced with the 1st Hampshire advance-guard, the Ist 
Rifle Brigade on the right, the rst Somerset Light Infantry on the left and 
the battalion in reserve, leaving Lieutenant Dowling’s platoon for the bridge- 
guard. 

Bucy-le-Long and the German line just north of it were carried about 
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4.30 a.m. by a bayonet charge with little resistance and the capture of six 
prisoners. The 1st Rifle Brigade cleared the enemy from the crest immedi- 
ately north of Ste. Marguerite; the 1st Hampshire did the same for the 
spur on which stood La Montagne Farm, and the Ist Somerset occupied the 
spur about 1,400 yards east of Crouy, where touch was found with the French. 
The battalion, still in reserve, occupied Bucy-le-Long.* 

As soon as the battalions reached their allotted positions they entrenched 
themselves, and as the light improved it was seen that the enemy had taken 
up a position some 1,500 yards to the north and were also entrenching them- 
selves. During the morning “C’’ and “ D’’ Companies and the battalion 
machine-guns were sent to reinforce the 1st Somerset on the spur east of 
Crouy ; Headquarters and “‘A’”’ and ‘“ B”’ Companies billeted in the Mairie 
in Bucy-le-Long. 

During the afternoon a squadron of the 16th Lancers crossed the river 
at Venizel under heavy shell-fire and moved to Bucy-le-Long. The squadron 
was followed by the roth Brigade, which crossed the flat between the river 
and the heights in very open order and prolonged the line to the east, getting 
into touch with the British 5th Division. 

Before daybreak on the 14th the 12th Brigade crossed the river and put 
two battalions in the line, retaining the other two in reserve. Early on the 
same day field artillery was brought up to the Missy bridge, but no covered 
position could be found for them and they could give but little support. 

Owing to the difficulties of the situation, the scarcity of bridges, of artillery 
positions, and of uncovered communications across the flat plain north of 
the river, battalions of each brigade, as they came up, were not kept together 
but were put in the line as and when required. The 4th Division line was, 
therefore, divided into three sectors under the three Brigade Commanders, 
from right to left Colonel Anley, Brig.-General J. A. L. Haldane and Brig.- 
General A. Hunter-Weston. On the night of the r5th/16th, however, it was 
found possible to collect the battalions of each brigade under their own 
commanders. 

During the remainder of the time spent by the 4th Division on the Aisne, 
what fighting there was became what was afterwards known as “ Trench 
Warfare.’’ The enemy position in front of the 4th Division was too strong 

for a frontal attack, unless it could be assisted by flank attacks. Such attacks 
were attempted on the right by the IInd Corps and on the left by the French 
Sixth Army. None had much success: a result which was largely due to 
the fact that the British Expeditionary Force was at this time considerably 
outgunned by the enemy in weight of guns heavier than field-guns. More- 
over, towards the end of September heavy rain militated against active 
Operations. 

The general organization of the 11th Brigade was to have three battalions 
in the line and one in reserve. The battalion when in the line held the centre 


* From the time the brigade left Passy on the morning of the 12th until it reached 
Bucy-le-Long, twenty-one hours, it had marched 27 miles in bad weather and with only 
a few short halts. No rations were available during the march and none were issued 
until the evening of the 14th. 

The successful result of the operation was a fine example of the staying power of 
the officers and men and of the driving power of the Brigade Commander. 
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sector, and when in reserve was accommodated in small caves and shelters 
in the reverse slope of the ridge three-quarters of a mile north-west of Bucy- 
le-Long. The village was one day heavily shelled by 8-inch howitzers, which 
inflicted many casualties among soldiers and inhabitants. The battalion 
transport and quartermaster’s personnel were in the village at the time, 
and it was only due to the prompt and gallant handling of the situation by 
Lieutenant MacMullen that it got away with the loss of only a few men and 
horses. 

When in the line, patrolling, sniping and improvement of trenches were 
the chief activities. 

During September and the beginning of October the battalion was rein- 
forced by two drafts. The first, under Lieutenant Warner, of 80 other ranks, 
and the second, under 2nd-Lieutenant Lewis, of 100 other ranks. A party 
of 40 men who had lost the battalion, during the retreat to the Marne, and 
had been absorbed in other battalions, rejoined. At the same time, the 
battalion shed 25 men of other battalions, who had joined during the retreat. 

Reinforcements of officers in the same period were Captain L. A. Cane, 
“B” Company; Lieutenant Warner, ‘‘B’” Company; 2nd-Lieutenant 
Lewis, ““D’’ Company; 2nd-Lieutenant Palmer, “D’’ Company; 2nd- 
Lieutenant Stanley (on promotion from R.Q.M.S.), ““C’’ Company. 

On September 29th, Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Lawrence assumed command 
of the battalion, whereon Major Lambert reverted to 2nd in command, Major 
Green to O.C. “D’’ Company and Captain Goldie to ‘“‘C’’ Company. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MOVE TO FLANDERS AND THE BATTLE OF ARMENTIERES 


OWARDS the end of September, active operations against the 
British front on the Aisne ceased; the situation had become a 


deadlock. At the same time it became obvious that the enemy 
was strengthening his troops in the north, presumably with the intention of 
turning the northern flank of the Allied line and so cutting off the British 
Expeditionary Force from the Channel ports. In view of this situation, 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, in agreement with General Joffre, 
decided to transfer the British Expeditionary Force to its original place on 
the left of the Allied line. 

The movement commenced on October 2nd and the IIIrd Corps was 
relieved in the line on the night of October 6th/7th by French troops, and on 
the following night commenced its march to an entraining area near Compiégne. 
The battalion entrained at Compiégne on the night roth/11th and arrived at 
Blendecques (24 miles south of St. Omer) at 5.30 p.m.11th. During the journey 
a rumour passed round that Antwerp had been captured by the Germans. 
Unlike most rumours, this proved to be true. 

On the following day the 4th Division moved to the area north and 
east of Hazebrouck. 

The battalion paraded at r p.m. for transport in French omnibuses ; 
these, however, did not appear until 8 p.m. Battalion Headquarters with 
“A” and “‘B’’ Companies got away at once, but the remaining two com- 
panies did not start until 10 p.m. Owing to mechanical breakdowns and 
loss of direction in the darkness it was not until 2.30 a.m., October 13th, that 
the battalion was assembled at Hondeghem. 

In the meantime the first line transport of the brigade, which had left 
Blendecques at 11.30 a.m., arrived at Hondeghem at 4.30 p.m. On arrival 
hostile mounted patrols were reported in the vicinity, and the dismounted 
personnel of the transport were disposed as a covering screen. The hostile 
patrols, however, did not appear, and, on the arrival of the battalion, “A’”’ 
and “D’”’ Companies took over the outpost line. The remainder of the 
battalion billeted for the night in a farm which had been visited by a German 
patrol half an hour earlier. 

The orders for the action of the [IIrd Corps * on October 13th were to 


* At the time the I]Ird Corps arrived in the Hazebrouck area, the enemy confronting 
it was reported to be entrenched on the line Vieux-Berquin—Outtersteene—Meteren-— 
Fontaine-Houck—Berthen. 
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attack the position held by the enemy from Outtersteene to Fontaine-Houck. 
The 4th Division was to attack Meteren and the ridge running north from it to 
Fontaine-Houck. 

The advance-guard of the 4th Division, consisting of the roth Brigade 
and 14th Field Artillery Brigade, moved off about 9 a.m., followed some time 
later by the remainder of the division in two groups. 

On reaching Fletre the main body halted until 2 p.m. The roth 
and 12th Brigades continued the advance, and captured the Meteren-Fontaine- 
Houck line late in the evening. 

The 11th Brigade remained at Fletre, in divisional reserve, until 9 a.m. 
on the 14th. The 11th Brigade was then directed to move on Mont Noir 
in support of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. Soon after starting, however, 
information was received that the cavalry had seized Mont Noir. The 11th 
Brigade was then diverted to Meteren, where it joined the rest of the division 
about 12.15 p.m. in pouring rain. Shortly afterwards the advance-guard 
of the division, Ist East Lancashire and Ist Rifle Brigade, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Lawrence, moved on Bailleul, which was reached about 2.30 p.m. The 
advance-guard moved on through the town to Neuve Eglise, where the two 
battalions took up an outpost position. Throughout the day the enemy 
made little opposition. 

The objective of the 4th Division on October 15th was to make good the 
line of the River Lys from Erquinghem to Pont de Nieppe and to capture and 
repair the bridges at both places. The battalion assembled at Neuve Eglise 
about 3 p.m. and moved to Romarin, where it arrived about 8.30 p.m. It was 
then ordered to hold the high ground west of Ploegsteert. ‘‘C’’ Company 
found the outposts and the remainder of the battalion was billeted in Romarin. 

In the meantime the other battalions of the brigade captured the 
Erquinghem bridge intact and the village of Nieppe, but had to postpone 
the capture of Pont de Nieppe on account of darkness and pouring rain. 

The next day (16th) the roth Brigade crossed the Lys. The 12th Brigade 
prolonged the line to the north. The r1th Brigade remained in billets in and 
about Nieppe. 

During the 16th and 17th the enemy confronting the IIIrd Corps had 
occupied the low ridge between Armentiéres and Lille. 

The IIIrd Corps orders issued on the 17th directed the 6th Division to 
operate against the ridge described above, while the 4th Division was ordered 
to attack the village of Frelinghem from both sides of the river, and to be 
prepared to pass the bulk of the division to the east bank at Houplines. 

Early in the morning of the 18th the 11th Brigade was assembled at 
Pont de Nieppe in divisional reserve. The battalion was at once detached 
to Le Bizet to support the 12th Brigade, which expected to be attacked. 
- No attack, however, was made, and the battalion rejoined the brigade, which 
had marched at 10.30 a.m. to Armentiéres and went into billets in the 
eastern outskirts of the town. 

The town was shelled lightly during the day, and at 4.30 p.m. the brigade 
was ordered to L’Epinette to assist the left flank of the 6th Division. This 
order was cancelled owing to darkness and consequent difficulty of recon- 
naissance and the brigade was again ordered to billets. So far as the battalion 
was concerned, the order to billet was cancelled, for it spent the night digging 
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trenches astride the Armentiéres—Lille railway about a mile east of Armentiéres, 
in support of the 17th Brigade. 

During the 19th the battalion remained in trenches at Chapelle 
d’Armentiéres, and with the 1st Rifle Bngade at Houplines constituted the 
divisional reserve. 

The following day the enemy attacked the British position. Armentiéres 
was included in the bombardment. 

The brunt of the attack fell on the 6th Division, and about 9.30 a.m. 
the enemy penetrated part of the line held by the 17th Brigade at Premesques. 
The 1st East Lancashire was then ordered up to Wez Macquart; “C” 
Company (Captain Goldie), less one platoon (Lieutenant Dowling), was moved 
up in close support to the 17th Brigade, and Lieutenant Dowling’s platoon 
took its place in the firing line between the North Staffords and Leinster 
Regiment ; “ B’’ Company (Captain Coventry) was moved to a position 
between Wez Macquart and Porte Egale. 

Soon after dark, information was received that the enemy had attacked 
the 12th Brigade about Le Gheer. On receipt of this information the battalion 
—less ‘‘ B ’’ Company and Dowling’s platoon of “‘ C ’’ Company—assembled in 
Armentiéres. 

The battalion—less ‘“‘ B ’’ Company and one platoon of “‘ C’’ Company— 
marched out of Armentiéres at 3 a.m., October 21st, crossed the Lys by a 
pontoon bridge and marched through Le Bizet to Ploegsteert, where “‘ A”’ 
and ‘“D’’ Companies occupied support trenches; ‘‘C’’ Company remained 
in the village in reserve. 


On arrival Major Green got into touch with Colonel Mullens, commanding 
znd Cavalry Brigade, who informed him that the 2nd Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers (12th Brigade) had been driven out of Le Gheer by the enemy, 
who was then in position to enfilade the trenches occupied by the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade to the north and those of the 12th Brigade to the south.* 

On his return to the battalion, Major Green found that his company 
(“D’’) and ‘“ A’’ Company (Captain Clayhills) were ordered to retake the 
village and restore the line. 


The plan for the counter-attack was as follows: The two companies of 
the battalion were to move eastward through the southern portion of the 
wood. ‘‘C’’ Company, less one platoon, with Battalion Headquarters 
moved to a small farm on the Ploegsteert-Le Gheer road and remained in 
reserve. The ist Somerset Light Infantry (acting as reserve to the 12th 
Brigade) were to move south from St. Yves through the eastern portion of the 
wood, with their machine-guns firing down the eastern boundary of the wood. 


The two attacking parties moved off about 8.30 a.m., supported by 
some very accurate artillery fire which inflicted many casualties on the 


* About 5.30 a.m. on the morning of October 21st the enemy, in a thick mist, had 
overrun the 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers who had been holding the trenches east 
of Le Gheer, had captured the village and established themselves west of the village 
(see sketch, page 27). 
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enemy. Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence with “ D’’ and “A’’ Companies moved 
eastward through the wood in column of platoon extended, guided by the 
Brigade-Major of the 12th Brigade. The advance through the wood was 
covered to a certain extent by one company of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
in the open, south of the wood. 

The account of the action which follows was written by Major Green 
and should be read with the sketch on page 27. 


‘‘ We met a few stray bullets on the way through the wood, and just 
as my leading platoon arrived at the southern edge of the wood the Germans 
were beginning to enter it ; these were all shot except a few who bolted back 
to the ditch, A-A!, about a hundred yards south of the wood. They 
returned our fire, as did the Germans in the further ditch, B—B!, near the 
houses, on the Convent—Lawrence farm road. 

‘Shortly afterwards a German machine-gun opened on us from one of 
the houses, which might have done a lot of damage to us, but the bullets 
were a bit too high. I made my Company Headquarters on the fringe of 
the wood (marked t on sketch, page 27) and collected there a party of marksmen 
to enfilade the trench A-B, and after some time we overcame the enemy’s 
fire. The German machine-gun ceased fire and, I think, was got away, as 
we never found it, only the tripod and ammunition boxes. 

‘“‘T then directed Lieutenant Hughes’ platoon to charge the trench A-B, 
and two other platoons to attack the trench A-A? on the left, while the 
picked marksmen, at Company Headquarters, continued firing in enfilade 
down the trench A-B. 

‘‘ Almost as soon as the charge commenced, all the Huns in trench A-B 
jumped up and held up their hands, except two who opened fire. One of 
them shot Hughes * dead, at a few yards, and was then bayoneted, as was 
the other. 

‘The enemy put up a stout resistance; over two-thirds of the garrison 
of trench A-B were killed outright, and taking it all round, I think at least 
50 per cent of the enemy in our vicinity were killed. There were not very 
many wounded, and the proportion of killed to wounded was abnormally 
high.”’ 


In the meantime the 1st Somerset Light Infantry, attacking from the 
north, had cleared the village of Le Gheer and cut off the retreat of the 
enemy. The result of this well-planned joint action was the recovery of 
Le Gheer, the Convent and the former British trenches east of these buildings. 
The line had been entirely restored. Over 130 prisoners were taken and 
some 40 or 50 of all ranks of the 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, who 
had been captured in the morning, were released. The total loss to the 
Germans was estimated to be about a thousand. 

As soon as the battalion was re-organized, ““C’’ Company (Captain 
Goldie) was sent up from reserve and took over the recovered trenches east 
of Le Gheer. ‘‘A”’ and ‘“‘B’’ Companies cleared the trenches south of Le 


* The man who shot Hughes was a non-commissioned officer wearing the “' Iron 
Cross.’’ Major Lambert sent the Cross to England, to be sent to Germany for his excep- 


tional gallantry. 
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Gheer and got into touch with the 1st Essex (12th Brigade) at the cross- 
roads north of Le Touquet. “‘D’’ Company then held the line from the 
cross-roads north of Le Touquet to the Warnave brook; ‘“C’’ Company 
prolonged the line to the north as far as the trenches just east of Le Gheer, 
where it was in touch with the 1st Somerset Light Infantry. “ A’’ Company 
was held in reserve at the cross-roads in Le Gheer, with one platoon on the 
Warneton road, and Battalion Headquarters were established in the Estaminet 
du Commerce in the village of Le Gheer. ‘‘B’’ Company, which had rejoined 
the battalion during the day, was in support of the Essex on the right. 

A very uncomfortable night was passed in the captured trenches, which 
were little more than scrapes in the ground, uncovered by wire, and in an 
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appalling condition. The men were naturally rather exhausted, though 
elated with the successful fighting during the day. 

About 4.45 a.m. on the following morning the enemy, supported by 
artillery and machine-gun fire, attacked with the obvious intention of 
recovering the village and their lost trenches. The attack was pressed for 
some time, but was eventually completely defeated by rapid and accurate 
rifle fire. The remainder of the day was comparatively quiet except for a 
good deal of sniping and an hour’s hostile bombardment at 9 a.m. and again 
at 5 p.m. Lieutenant Dowling’s platoon, at last released from the 17th 
Brigade, rejoined the battalion during the afternoon. 

After dusk the brigade, now under its own commander, was re-distributed 
as follows: 1st Rifle Brigade from the Lys to the cross-roads north of Le 
Touquet ; 1st East Lancashire from the cross-roads to the cross-roads in 
Le Gheer, both inclusive ; the 1st Somerset Light Infantry from Le Gheer 
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cross-roads to the River Douve, both inclusive ; and the 1st Hants in reserve 
half a mile east of Hill 63. On the battalion front “‘ A’’ and “ B ’’ Companies 
held the front line, with “C’’ and “ D”’ in support. 

The 23rd passed without enemy action, except the now continuous 
shelling and sniping. 

During the day many congratulatory messages on the action of the 
21st were received at Battalion Headquarters. The message from the Brigade 
Commander ran as follows :— 

‘“My hearty congratulations on success of your counter-attack. It 
was excellently carried out. The commanders of the 4th Division and 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade also send congratulations to you and your men. The 
latter wishes me to add that your success restored what was for him a very 
dangerous situation. The East Lancashire Regiment is keeping up the 
fine reputation they acquired at Ham.”’ 

Further attacks were made by the enemy on Le Gheer at 1.15 a.m. on 
the 24th and again at II p.m. on the 25th. On both occasions the attacks 
failed, defeated by rifle fire and very accurate artillery firing. During the 
24th Major Green was severely wounded, a great, but fortunately a temporary, 
loss to the battalion. 

On the night of the 25th/26th, in pouring rain which put many rifles 
temporarily out of action, ““A’’ and “ B’’ Companies relieved “‘C’’ and 
‘“D”’ Companies, which had been in the front line since the 23rd. 

On relief ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘ D’’ Companies moved to Ploegsteert and on the 
26th moved to a large farm on the Armentiéres road south of Ploegsteert. 

During the nights of the 26th and 27th these two companies were 
employed in digging support trenches 250 yards in rear of the line held by 
the 1st Rifle Brigade, about the cross-roads north of Le Touquet. ‘“C”’ 
Company continued the work on the night of the 28th, during which “‘ D”’ 
Company moved to Le Gheer in support of the battalion line. 

During the morning of the 29th the battalion line was shelled by heavy 
howitzers. One shell demolished part of the Estaminet du Commerce, which 
housed Battalion Headquarters, fortunately without inflicting casualties on 
the personnel, who retired to a cottage (The Keeper’s Hut) on the southern 
edge of Ploegsteert Wood, 250 yards west of Le Gheer. 

At 6 p.m. the enemy again shelled the line for an hour, after which they 
attacked the whole line with some vigour for an hour, but was completely 
defeated by rifle and artillery fire. 

During the night October 29th/3o0th, noise of a considerable movement, 
apparently from south to north, was heard behind the German line.* This 
movement proved to be the preliminary of a heavy attack, on the northern 
portion of the brigade line, which commenced on the morning of the 30th 
and continued throughout the 31st. 

The heavy shelling and frequent outbursts of machine-gun and rifle 
fire which had taken place all day on the 2gth, caused the commanding 
officer to send “C’’ Company, early on the 30th, into the line to stiffen 
“A’’ and “‘B’’Companies. The line was then held as follows : ‘“‘ A’’ Company 
held from Le Touquet cross-roads to the Warnave brook, both inclusive ; 


* The attack on the 30th/31st at Le Gheer synchronized with two of the most critical 
days of the Battle of Ypres. 
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**B’”’ Company held from the Warnave brook to Le Gheer inclusive. Of 
““C’’ Company one platoon (Lieutenant Stanley) went into “ B’’ Company’s 
trenches, another platoon (Lieutenant Mathews) closed a gap between the 
inner flanks of “A” and “B’’ Companies, a third platoon (Lieutenant 
Pendlebury) reinforced “ A ’’ Company on the right of the line and the remain- 
ing platoon formed a support. ‘“‘D’’ Company was withdrawn into brigade 
reserve. The three companies of the battalion thus held a front of over 1,200 
yards. 

The German attack, after a half-hearted attempt against the Ist Rifle 
Brigade on the right, concentrated on the line held by the Ist Hants, with 
the rst Somerset Light Infantry in reserve. 

The battalion line was shelled with howitzers and field-guns from 
7.45 a.m. onwards, but no attack was made until 3 p.m. The attack was 
defeated with the loss of 2 killed and 8 wounded. The German casualties in 
the attack on the battalion were estimated at 50 killed and 100 wounded. 

During the night of the 30th/31st the enemy again attacked the northern 
portion of the brigade line. No further attack during the 31st was made on the 
battalion, but the line was continuously shelled by heavy howitzers and 
shrapnel. The battalion losses were considerable, and for the second time in 
three days Battalion Headquarters had to move, and retired to ‘“‘ La Belle 
Promenade,’’ on the Le Gheer—Ploegsteert road, 1,000 yards west of Le Gheer. 

©n this day 2nd-Lieutenant Stanley was killed. Recently promoted 
from the ranks he was a great loss to the battalion, for had he been spared 
he would probably have gained rapid promotion. 

Throughout November Ist the battalion line was heavily shelled and 
there were many casualties, including Captain Coventry, who was killed by 
a sniper’s bullet. | 

The enemy continued the bombardment intermittently throughout the 
night up to 4.a.m. November 2nd, when they opened fire with a heavy trench- 
mortar * which caused some casualties and destroyed yards of the trench 
held by ‘“‘B’’ Company ; the burst of the shell buried three men, of whom 
only one was got out alive, and Lieutenant Parker suffered from the con- 
cussion for some time. 

At 5 a.m. the enemy commenced a determined attack on the left of the 
battalion line, which lasted for about an hour. It was made in close forma- 
tion which presented ideal targets, and was completely defeated by machine- 

gun and rifle fire, well supported by artillery fire on the German front line. 
Lieutenant Delmege and his platoon at the barrier defeated an attack made 
by over 200 men, and Lieutenant Dyer with the machine-guns broke up another 
attack, catching the enemy in enfilade and inflicting many casualties. 

During the action, the men holding a forward trench, having lost their 
officers and non-commissioned officers, began to retire ; the situation, however, 
was quickly remedied by Drummer Bent, who took command, rallied the men 
and re-occupied the trench.f 

* This was the first appearance of the Minenwerfer. 

¢ For this action and for conspicuous gallantry on several occasions, bringing in 
a wounded man from no-man’s-land, and for frequently bringing up rations and ammu- 
nition under heavy fire, he was awarded the Victoria Cross ; the first Victoria Cross to 


ba awarded to the battalion since that awarded to Captain Mark Walter in the Crimean 
ar. 
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Early in the action 2nd-Lieutenant Mathews was killed in a small 
isolated trench, and later Captain Clayhills was shot through the head while 
directing the fire of his company. The casualties in the other ranks were 
16 killed and Ir wounded. 

At daybreak the following morning the trench-mortar again came into 
action and destroyed a trench near the Warneton road; I5 men were buried 
by the explosion, but only two were got out alive. Later in the day the 
mortar was located and eventually was destroyed by howitzer fire. 

On the evening of the 4th the rst Hampshire relieved the battalion, 
which then retired to billets in three farms west of Ploegsteert Wood. The 
next two days were spent digging trenches on Hill 63. The work was finished 
about midnight on the 6th/7th, when the battalion returned to billets expect- 
ing at least one day’s rest. 

The expectation was not fulfilled, for at dawn on the 7th the enemy 
developed a strong attack on the front from Le Gheer to St. Yves, both 
inclusive. Later in the day the attack spread southwards to Le Touquet, 
but was everywhere repulsed, except between Le Gheer and St. Yves (exclusive). 
This portion of the line was held as follows: 1st Hampshire with its left on 
Le Gheer, thence northwards were the 3rd Worcestershire, one company 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, one company 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, 1st 
Somerset Light Infantry at St. Yves. 

The brunt of the attack fell on the 3rd Worcestershire, which had suffered 
severely from artillery fire on the previous day. The result was that the 
two companies in the front line gave way, and the enemy at this point 
penetrated some 600 yards into Ploegsteert Wood. The two supporting 
companies of the Worcestershire, together with one company of each of the 
2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and 1st Seaforth Highlanders, succeeded in 
stopping the German advance, but failed to recover the lost ground. 

A counter-attack was then ordered and at 2 p.m. the battalion—less 
““B’’ Company, which had been sent to the support of the rst Hampshire— 
was moved up to the Headquarters of the 3rd Worcestershire in the wood. 
On arrival the Commanding Officer issued the necessary orders for the counter- 
attack which was to be made by “A” and “D” Companies, with two 
companies of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and ‘“‘C’’ Company in support. 
While the orders were being issued, Major Lambert, who was standing close 
to his Commanding Officer, was severely wounded.* 

The advance through the wood commenced about 5 p.m., and by 8 p.m. 
the enemy was driven out of Le Gheer and the trench running north from the 
village about 300 yards east of the wood. The village was captured by 
“D” Company, gallantly led by Captain Cane, who with his company- 
sergeant-major, Noden, was killed. ‘“‘A’’ Company, commanded by 


* Major Lambert was evacuated to England. On his return to France early in June 
1915, he was posted to the 2nd Battalion and took over command vice Lieut.-Colonel 
Nicholson, promoted. Major Lambert’s subsequent service is given in the story of the 
2nd Battalion. During his period as 2nd in command and in command of the battalion 
he had shown himself an admirable officer. His ability as a higher commander was also 
reflected in the successes attained by his Infantry Brigade during the Battle of the Somme, 
1916, and by his further advancement to the command of the 32nd Division. It is greatly 
to be deplored that so brilliant a career was cut short by his tragic end in the Irish Rebel- 
lion. 
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Lieutenant Leeson, re-captured the trench running north from the village 
and released a wounded officer and some 60 other ranks of the 3rd Worcester- 
shire who had been surrounded all day. ‘ A” and ‘‘ D’’ Companies re- 
occupied the lost trenches, ‘‘ B’’ Company—released by the 1st Hants—and 
‘“C”’ Company remained in support. 

About 9 p.m. “ B’’ and ‘‘ C ’’ Companies were moved up to attack north- 
wards to clear the northern flank of the line held by “ A ’’ and “ D’’ Companies 
and to drive the enemy from a section of British trenches which had been lost 
in the morning, and which formed a salient—on the line originally held by the 
Germans—about 500 yards from north to south and 250 from east to west. 

The attack commenced about 12.30 a.m. (November 8th), covered by the 
machine-guns under Lieutenant Dyer. As soon as the machine-guns opened 
fire, every German machine-gun and rifle replied. The attack, nevertheless, 
was made, ‘“‘ B’’ Company leading through a thick mist, which caused some 
loss of direction. The leading troops, however, got to within 50 yards of the 
enemy, but were met by very heavy fire, which forced the two companies to 
retire to a position about 200 yards in advance of the original starting-line, 
where they entrenched themselves in touch with “ A’’ Company on the nght 
and with the Seaforth Highlanders on the left. The casualties in this action 
amounted to 22 killed and 46 wounded. 

In this action Lieutenant Delmege greatly distinguished himself.* He, 
with a few others, reached the German position and there continued fighting 
to gain time for the remainder to re-organize. Lieutenant Waud was killed 
later in the day by a sniper. 

On the evening of the gth the Lancashire Fusiliers with “‘ C ’’ Company 
in support again assaulted the salient, but once again the attack failed. 
During the action the machine-guns of the battalion did considerable execution 
on German supports advancing, in close order, to make a counter-attack. 

On the following day it was decided that no further attempts were to 
be made to reduce the German salient, and the Brigade Commander gave 
orders for the construction of a line from the left of the trenches held by 
the East Lancashire north of Le Gheer, through the eastern fringe of the 
wood to the right of the 1st Somerset Light Infantry near St. Yves, thus 
enclosing the German salient—afterwards known as “‘ The Birdcage ’’—on 
three sides. 

At the same time it was decided that the line hitherto held by the 11th 
Brigade—from the Lys to the Douve—was too long a front for the diminished 
strength of the brigade. The necessary reliefs were carried out during the 
next few days, and battalions were distributed from Le Touquet to St. Yves. 

The battalion remained in the trenches just north of Le Gheer until 
November 17th, under almost continuous shelling, especially from a light 
gun which enfiladed some of the trenches and caused many casualties. On 
the 15th the first snow fell, to increase almost unbearable hardships. Some 
slight mitigation was caused by sending up to the trenches oil stoves for 
cooking purposes, and an extemporary brazier and supplies of charcoal. 

Attempts were made to deepen the trenches with a view to reducing 
the daily casualty lists, but digging only resulted in a greater depth of water 

in the trenches; and traverses and splinter-proofs were destroyed by gun- 

* Lieutenant Delmege’s efforts had been such that he had to be admitted to hospital. 
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fire as soon as they were constructed. It was almost impossible to move 
along the trenches by day, and the lack of good communications caused 
much difficulty in getting up rations. 

However, like everything else, this very trying period—October 21st 
to November 17th—came to an end at last, and the battalion was relieved 
by the rst Hants on the night of the 17th /18th and moved to billets in Nieppe. 

The last action in Ploegsteert Wood—November 8th to 17th—was the 
end of the Battle of Armentiéres, and cost the battalion 45 killed and 126 
wounded. The losses in officers during the whole period amounted to 8 
killed and 7 wounded. Apart from the casualties already mentioned in the 
text, Captain Goldie and Lieutenant Warner were wounded on the 14th— 
the latter died of his wounds—and Captain Preston was killed on the day 
of relief. 

The officers remaining at duty when the battalion was relieved were: 
Battalion Headquarters—Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Lawrence, Lieutenant Belchier 
(Adjutant), Lieutenant MacMullen (Transport Officer), Lieutenant Dyer 
(Machine-Gun Officer) and Lieutenant and Quartermaster Longstaff. 

“A” Company: Lieutenants Leeson and Canton and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Tosswill. 

“B” Company: 2nd-Lieutenants Parker and Wade (S.R.). 

; “CC” Company: Lieutenant Hopkinson and 2nd-Lieutenant Pendlebury 
(S.R.). 

“D” Company: Lieutenant Richards (S.R.) and 2nd-Lieutenant Palmer 
(S.R.).* 

On November 21st the battalion went back to the Le Gheer trenches, 
the centre section of the brigade line. 

The situation had now become one of static trench warfare, which lasted, 
so far as the battalion was concerned, until the latter half of April. During 
this period the battalion had two companies in the front line, with their 
Company Headquarters in the cellars of the ruined Convent and the Estaminet 
du Commerce respectively. One company was held in support at Lawrence 
farm and the remaining company was billeted at Nieppe in reserve. The 
normal routine for each company was three days in the front line, three 
days in support, three days in the front line again and then three days in 


* From the time the battalion left the Aisne to the end of the Battle of Armentiéres, 
casualties had been very heavy and no reinforcements were received until November 
15th. The following table ofreinforcements received between November 15th, 1917, and 
the end of March, 1915, gives some idea of the losses of the battalion from the beginning 
of October to the end of March: a period which includes much active fighting and a 
long period of trench warfare. 

November. Three officers: Major E. F. Rutter, Captain Bellamy, Major Hill (3rd 
Devons), Lieutenant R. Whigham, R.A.M.C., and 324 other ranks. 

December. Seven officers : Captains C. Fletcher, G. M. Smith, B. Molony (all from 
znd Battalion), Lieutenants Gerahty, Parks, Dodwell, Hoare and 273 other ranks. 

1915. January. Five officers: Captain G. D. Leake (from 2nd Battalion), 2nd- 
Lieutenants Dickinson, Paton, Fenton, R. Wolseley and 140 other ranks. 

February. Four officers : 2nd-Lieutenants Waddington, W. J. Foster, M. G. Browne, 
J. Cohen and 149 other ranks. 

March. Five officers: Lieutenant and Quartermaster H. Naylor, 2nd-Lieutenants 
W. A. Salt (from hospital), S. Casson, W. H. Hilpern, E. Parker and 129 other ranks. 

Total. Twenty-four officers and 1,115 other ranks. 
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reserve at Nieppe. Battalion Headquartersremained at La Belle Promenade 
(then known as Lancashire Cottage) and the Transport and Quartermaster’s 
stores were established at Romarin, 2 miles west of Ploegsteert. 

Life in the trenches was fraught with every imaginable discomfort ; 
trenches were waterlogged and even constant draining and bailing had but 
little result. The water in one short forward trench, in front of Le Gheer, 
was so deep that it came up to the breast-pockets of the men in the trench. 
Access to this trench by daylight was impossible and the men had to remain 
in it from dawn to dusk. Communication trenches behind the front line 
were few and far between, and traffic in them by daylight was almost impos- 
sible. In addition, intermittent hostile shelling and very accurate sniping 
caused almost daily casualties. 

Conditions in Nieppe, however, were very good. The 4th Division staff 
organized a system of hot-water baths, to which the men as they came back 
from the trenches were marched. The men then bathed, their underclothes 
were taken away and replaced by clean clothing. 

A certain amount of route-marching was carried out from the billets, 
and there was relaxation in the form of the 4th Division concert party and 
many tea shops in Armentiéres. 

During November gum boots and goat-skin coats with the hair outside 
were issued. There were not sufficient gum boots for every man, and the 
goat-skin coats were not popular and were eventually withdrawn. 

The efforts of the army authorities to provide for the comfort of the 
soldier were magnificently backed up by friends and relations and by many 
organizations in England, whence came a constant stream of mufflers, socks, 
cigarettes and tobacco, consigned to individuals or units. Mrs. Lawrence 
managed the regimental comfort fund, which was handsomely subscribed 
to by past and present officers, and received many comforts from known 
and unknown friends of the regiment. Mrs. Lawrence was much helped by 
Miss Sinclair, the Mayoress of Burnley, who also managed a fund for the 
regiment and was a valuable and generous friend to it.* 

Towards the end of November leave to the United Kingdom was granted, 
in batches, to those who had spent three months at the Front. There was 
little worth recording during December, except a visit by H.M. the King and 
one more attempt to reduce the German salient north of Le Gheer. On 
December 2nd His Majesty inspected the companies of the brigade in Nieppe. 
“B’’ Company was on the parade which was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
G. H. Lawrence, who was in temporary command of the brigade during the 
absence of Major-General A. Hunter-Weston. 

An attack on the salient was carried out on the 19th by the 1st Somerset 
Light Infantry, covered by the machine-gun and rifle fire of the battalion 
from the trenches north of Le Gheer. The attack was a partial success only, 
owing to the impassibility of the ground and lack of adequate artillery 


support.f 


* Throughout the first winter of the war the authorities of the Manchester Guardian 
wrote weekly to every Lancashire regiment in France asking what articles were most 
required. 

t For some time the available allowance for field-guns was limited to from four to 
six rounds per gun per day. 
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Christmas Day broke in a thick white mist, unaccompanied by the usual 
morning bombardment, in fact not a round of any sort had been fired since 
dusk on the previous day. 

The morning “ Stand to’”’ was quite quiet and the men were able to 
walk about in the open for once in a way. About 8.30 a.m. the German line 
was visible through the mist, and the enemy were seen walking about also. 
By ro a.m. the mist had cleared, and gradually from walking about behind 
their own lines the men of both armies sauntered out into no-man’s-land, 
leaving sentries in the front trenches. 

During the morning Captains Dyer and Hopkinson went forward and 
met a Saxon officer who spoke very good English. They exchanged views on 
the hardships of war, but not its probable result. During the conversation 
it was seen that some hundred Germans were between the officers and the 
British line, apparently with the intention of cutting off the officers; the 
Saxon officer peremptorily ordered his men back to their lines. 

Later in the morning an international burying party was detailed, half 
British and half German, to bury the many German and some British bodies 
which had hitherto been inaccessible. The two parties, under Captain 
Hopkinson, reverently buried nearly a hundred bodies in one large grave— 
in no-man’s-land—over which a German officer conducted a service in German 
and English and soon afterwards no-man’s-land was deserted by both armies.* 

January, comparatively speaking, was a quiet month, both sides being 
busy in bailing and draining their trenches. The battalion also did much 
work in levelling old trenches and breastworks and constructing new ones. 
The latter included support trenches at Lancashire Support Farm and the 
commencement of a strong second line along the St. Yves-Le Touquet road ; 
certain houses in Le Gheer were also put into a state of defence. During the 
month two companies of the London Rifle Brigade were attached to the 
battalion and took over the line between the Warnave brook and Le Touquet. 

Casualties during the month amounted to 2 officers wounded and 20 
other ranks killed and 53 wounded. The officers wounded were Lieutenants 
Leeson and Hoare, who died of his wounds. The Quartermaster, Lieutenant 
Longstaff, was invalided home towards the end of the month, and Lieutenant 
MacMullen then doubled the parts of quartermaster and transport officer 
until the arrival, in March, of Lieutenant and Quartermaster H. Naylor, a 
former regimental sergeant-major of the 2nd Battlion and quartermaster of 
the dépét. 

Two Distinguished Conduct Medals were won during the month by 
C.S.M. St. John and Private Butler for rescuing a badly wounded man 
from no-man’s-land. Corporal Lindsay and Private Barker were also recom- 
mended for the D.C.M. for extinguishing a fire at ‘‘A’’ Company’s Head- 
quarters under heavy fire of all sorts. 

February was chiefly noted for a considerable increase of hostile shelling, 
the favourite target being the Convent, which was badly damaged twice in 
one week, fortunately with few casualties. Ploegsteert and the road thence 
to Romarin were also shelled. 

* Early in January the Second Army issued an order forbidding all informal under- 


standings with the enemy, under penalty of trial by court-martial on any officer or non- 
commissioned officer who allowed such understandings. 
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Towards the end of the month the rst Canadian Division arrived in the 
4th Division area and two companies were attached to the battalion for 
instruction in trench warfare. In this month the command of the brigade 
passed from Major-General A. Hunter-Weston, who had commanded it in 
peace and war from February Ist, 1914, to Brig.-General J. Hasler (The Buffs). 

Casualties during the month amounted to 1 officer, Captain Molony,* 
killed ; x wounded, Lieutenant Wolseley ; and 3, Captain Hopkinson and 
Lieutenants Tosswill and Dickinson, sick, evacuated toEngland. Of the other 
ranks 5 were killed, 34 wounded and 105 sent to hospital. At different times 
in March the Ist/7th Sherwood Foresters and the ist/5th Lincolnshire of 
the 46th (South Midland) Division, T.F., and some of the rst Canadian Division 
were attached to the battalion for instruction in trench warfare. 

On the night of March oth/roth ‘ B’’ Company, advancing from the 
Convent, covered by one platoon, occupied and put in a state of defence a 
burnt-out farm about 200 yards east of the Convent. One man only was 
killed, and “‘A’’ Company during the night dug a communication trench 
from the front line to the farm. 

On the 11th the battalion was relieved in the Le Gheer trenches by the 
1st Hants, and went into reserve at Nieppe. On the 15th it marched to 
Le Bizet and was attached to the 12th Brigade (Brig.-General Gore-Anley). 
The same night it relieved the 1st King’s Own in trenches and houses and 
remained there until the r9th, when it returned to Le Bizet. 

On the 22nd the officers of the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the regiment, 
finding themselves in reserve near Armentiéres, took the opportunity to dine 
at the Armentiéres Railway Station Hotel. It was a cheery evening and a 
record, for never before had the two battalions been quartered in the same 
place either in peace or war. Out of the fifteen who sat to dinner seven 
survived the war. The names of those who were present are given in the 
description of the dinner in the story of the 2nd Battalion. 

On April 23rd the Battalion again relieved the 1st King’s Own in 
trenches until the 28th. During the tours in this area there was, as usual, 
much work to be done in trenches, and the battalion made its first acquaintance 
with mining warfare. 

The German snipers in this area, as in most others, showed deadly skill 
and patience. Lying out in no-man’s-land for hours, they watched the 
British trenches, and if they got even a 2-inch bull’s-eye, for the moment 
they got it every time. 

The battalion was relieved on the night of the 28th/2oth, and marched 
to Bailleul, whence in buses it moved to Vlamertinghe, arriving about 11 p.m.f 


* It is a curious fact that all the officers of the 2nd Battalion who were transferred 
to the 1st Battalion between the outbreak of war and the end of May, 1915, were either 
killed in action or rendered unfit for further active service. They were Captain L. A. 
Cane, Captain B. Molony, Captain G. B. Leake, killed in action; Captain G. T. Sea- 
broke and Captain C. Fletcher, very severely wounded ; Captain G. M. Smith, wounded, 
but rejoined and was taken prisoner in May, 1915. 

t The other three battalions of the brigade were relieved in the Le Gheer area by 
a brigade of the 46th Division, T.F., on the 14th. They remained in and about Bailleul 
until the 24th, whence on the 25th they moved to Vlamertinghe. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BATTLES OF YPRES, 1915, AND SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS ON THE 
YSER CANAL 


(See Sketches No. 1 p. 38, and 2 p. 40) 


HE enemy commenced their second attempt to capture Ypres on 
April 22nd, and for the first time made use of poison gas. 

The British line was that which had been stabilized at the end 
of the first Battle of Ypres in 1914, and lay from Hill 60 (2$ miles south- 
east of Ypres), north-east through Shrewsbury Forest and Polygon Wood 
to Broodseinde, thence north-west across the Gravenstafel ridge at Berlin 
Wood, to the Poelcapelle~-Langemarck Ridge. From Langemarck French 
troops held the line to Steenstraat, on the Yser Canal, 5 miles north of Ypres. 

The order of battle from right to left was 27th Division, 28th Division, 
Canadian Division, composing ‘‘ Plumer’s Force.’’ On the left of the Canadians 
were the 45th Algerian Division and the 87th Territorial Division with its 
left on the Canal. 

Towards the evening of April 22nd the enemy projected gas over the 
French line from Langemarck to Steenstraat. The troops, taken by surprise, 
blinded and suffocated, gave way and in their retreat uncovered the flank 
of the Canadians in front of St. Julien. The enemy poured through the 
gap, and the Canadians, also affected by the gas, were forced back; they 
soon rallied, however, and being reinforced, succeeded in recovering part of 
the lost ground. 

On the 24th the enemy made another gas attack against the Canadians 
and the position again became critical. Reinforcements, including the roth 
Brigade, were brought up and the front was maintained, but an attempt to 
retake St. Julien failed. The 11th Brigade (less the rst East Lancashire, but 
including the London Rifle Brigade) moved up to St. Jean, in the dusk of 
the 25th and thence to the Canadian line. Progress was slow owing to the 
non-appearance of guides which had been promised by the Canadian Division. 
However, the battalions eventually took up positions as follows: 1st Hamp- 
shire facing Gravenstafel from the south, Ist Rifle Brigade and London Rifle 
Brigade on and about Hill 37, facing north, and the rst Somerset Light Infantry 
a short distance north-west of the two rifle battalions, facing north-east. 
The brigade line was not continuous and battalions of the 85th and r51st 
Brigades were interpolated between the battalions of the rrth Brigade. 

During the next three days the brigade line was re-organized and con- 
solidated (see Sketch No. 2). Much work was done in the trenches in spite 
of heavy hostile shelling, which caused many casualties. Among the casualties 
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was Brig.-General J. Hasler, who was killed by a shell on the 27th. He 
was succeeded by Brig.-General C. B. Prowse. 

As described at the end of Chapter II,* the rst East Lancashire arrived 
at Vlamertinghe about 11 p.m., April 29th. On arrival the Commanding 
Officer was ordered to march to Verlorenhoek via Ypres. The battalion 
moved off at midnight and reached Verlorenhoek at 2a.m. without casualties, 
in spite of the fact that the road and Ypres were continuously shelled by 
heavy howitzers. 

On arrival orders were received from the 11th Brigade Commander to 
collect entrenching tools and proceed to Zevenkote and entrench a position 

* During April 29th and 30th the 4th Division took over the whole front line from 


Berlin Wood to Turco farm, with the 11th Brigade on the right, in touch with the 85th 
Brigade, 1oth Brigade in the centre and 12th Brigade on the left in touch with the French. 
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there. Zevenkote was reached about 3 a.m., work was commenced at once, 
and by 8 a.m. the work was finished, before enemy aeroplanes made their 
appearance. The work was so well concealed that the trenches received 
little direct attention from the enemy’s artillery throughout the day. 

During the 30th the battalion—now in brigade reserve—had a quiet 
day, but the transport coming up on the night of April 30th was heavily shelled 
all the way. 

Enemy shelling of the British forward trenches during May ist and 
znd was very heavy and the casualties were numerous. At 4 p.m. on the 
2nd the enemy changed to gas-shells and half an hour later released a gas 
cloud. Improvised respirators had been issued, however, and, except in 
one or two instances, gas casualties were not heavy. Following the gas 
cloud the enemy attacked, but without muchsuccess. On the front of the 11th 
Brigade the two flank battalions, rst Somerset Light Infantry on the right 
and London Rifle Brigade on the left, suffered most from heavy shelling, as 
also did Brigade Headquarters at Verlorenhoek. The casualties in the two 
flank battalions were very heavy, and about 6 p.m. Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence 
sent up “‘C’’ Company (Captain Belchier) to support the rst Somerset Light 
Infantry, and at 8 p.m. he sent up ‘“‘D’’ Company (Captain G. M. Smith) 
to reinforce the London Rifle Brigade, which had suffered over 200 casualties. 
Earlier in the day all communications between Brigade Headquarters and 
front line battalions were broken and messages were taken by orderlies 
detailed from the battalion. 

The pressure on the eastern portion of the Salient, in which lay Ypres, 
was So heavy that it was decided to retire to a shorter line, and on the morn- 
ing of May 3rd orders were issued for retirement to the line Hill 60~-Sanctuary 
Wood-Hooge—Frezenberg-Mouse Trap* farm-Turco farm. The line was to 
be taken up by the 27th, 28th, and part of the 4th Divisions. The 28th 
Division was first to retire to the line Frezenberg—Mouse Trap farm, covered 
by the 11th Brigade, which remained in its forward positions until dark, 
when it was to retire through the 28th Division. 

During the day the enemy’s pressure, backed by heavy artillery and 
gas, increased considerably, especially about Berlin Wood, the point of junc- 
tion of the 4th and 28th Divisions, and in order to cover the retirement of 
the forward troops near Berlin Wood, detachments of the 1st Rifle Brigade 
and 1st Hants were withdrawn to the line Hill 37—Zevenkote. 

Late in the afternoon Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence with his two remaining 
companies, “A’’ (Lieutenant Canton) and “ B’’ (Captain Leake), moved 
up to the firing line and closed a gap between the 1st Rifle Brigade and the 
Ist Hants. 

About 10 p.m., in accordance with orders, the two companies—less one 
platoon of each as rear-guard under Major Rutter—retired to Hill 37, whence 
they retired to Wieltje and thence to Elverdinghe, which was reached at 
4.30 a.m., May 4th. Major Rutter, with two platoons, evacuated the trenches 
at midnight. ‘C’’ and ‘‘D’”’ Companies, which had been attached to the 
Ist Somerset Light Infantry and London Rifle Brigade, retired about the 
same time with the battalions to which they were attached and eventually 


* The name “‘ Mouse Trap Farm,’’ though adopted later, is incorrect for this period 
and should be read throughout the Battle as ‘‘ Shell Trap Farm.” 
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rejoined their own battalion at Elverdinghe. The withdrawal was carefully 
thought out and was carried out so skilfully that the enemy did not discover 
that he was facing empty trenches until well into the following morning. 

The casualties of the battalion since arrival in the area amounted to 1 
officer (Lieutenant G. B. Dickinson) killed, 1 officer (2nd-Lieutenant Parker) 
wounded ; 7 other ranks killed, 15 wounded and 3 missing. 

On the evening of the 4th* the brigade marched to a wood west of 
Elverdinghe—afterwards known as “ Dirty Bucket ’’ camp—and bivouacked 
there until the 8th. On the 6th General Sir H. Plumer, then commanding 
Vth Corps, went round the bivouacs and inspected each of the companies. 

The enemy did not waste much time before they commenced to attack 
the new line and, being reinforced, they captured Hill 60 on May 5th, and 
three days later pushed in the centre of the British salient from Frezenberg 
to Verlorenhoek and for a short time were in possession of Wieltje. 

From the 4th to the 8th the 11th Brigade remained in divisional reserve, 
and on the night of the 7th/8th Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence with the second-in- 
command, company commanders and machine-gun officer went up to the 
trenches about Mouse Trap farm, where the battalion was to relieve the 
Monmouth Regiment on the following night. 

At 5 a.m. on the 8th the enemy commenced a heavy bombardment 
which lasted until 8 p.m. During the afternoon the 11th Brigade moved up 
to Vlamertinghe, and thence at 7.30 p.m. the battalion marched to Irish 
farm. While there Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence went to Brigade Headquarters, 
where he was informed that Wieltje was still in the enemy’s hands, and was 
directed, together with the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, to take up 
a line running north and south about 700 yards east of Wieltje and to clear 
the enemy out of Wieltje if still there. 

At 11 p.m. the battalion advanced along a track—known as Buffs road— 
and on reaching a cross-road half a mile north-west of Wieltje deployed on 
either side of the road, “‘ B’’ Company on the right, “‘ A’”’ on the left, “C” 
Company in support and “ D’’ Company with the machine-gun section in 
reserve. During the advance Major Rutter went forward to reconnoitre 
the situation about Mouse Trap farm. He returned with the information 
that a trench near the farm was held by a platoon of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers and that the enemy’s trenches were 300 yards north-east of the farm. 
Major Rutter then occupied a trench, running slightly south of east from 
the farm, with “A” and “‘ B’’ Companies without opposition. ‘A ’’ Com- 
pany on the left was in touch with the Monmouth Regiment in the farm, 
and “‘B’’ Company on the right was in touch with the 2nd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. It was then known that Wieltje was not occupied by the enemy, 
and accordingly ‘“‘C ’’ Company was sent forward as a support to “A” and 
‘“‘B’”’ Companies, and ‘‘ D’’ Company with Battalion Headquarters took up 
a position some 700 yards south-west of Mouse Trap farm. These disposi- 
tions were held during the night. The morning was quiet, but between 
2 p.m. and 6 p.m. the battalion trenches were shelled with heavy shells which 
flattened some §0 yards of trench and killed 8 men and wounded 14. During 

* From the arrival of brigades of the 4th Division in the Ypres area until May 4th, 


they were attached as follows: roth and 12th to the Canadian Division, 11th Brigade 
to the 28th Division. Headquarters 4th Division took over all three brigades on May 4th. 
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the night the trenches were repaired and ‘‘C’’ Company relieved “B” 
Company in the front line, which retired to the support position. 

The roth, 11th, and 12th were comparatively quiet days, there was but little 
shelling, but a good deal of sniping. During these three days the London 
Rifle Brigade relieved the trenches on the right of the battalion ; the 1st Rifle 
Brigade took over Mouse Trap farm and the trench to the left of it, and the 
1st Hampshire and 1st Somerset Light Infantry took over theline from the left 
of the 1st Rifle Brigade to Turco farm, where touch was made with the French. 


SITUATION AT Mouse TRAP FARM. 
May 13! - 148 1915 No3 
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On the morning of the 13th the battalion was disposed as follows: ‘ A’”’ 
Company, under Lieutenant Canton, held three breastworks close to Mouse 
Trap farm; ‘‘C’’ Company, under Captain Belchier, held a line of trenches 
on the right of ‘A ’’ Company, and was in touch on the right with the London 
Rifle Brigade; “B’’ Company, under Captain Leake, was in support of 
“A” Company, 200 yards to the rear; and ‘‘D’”’ Company, under Captain 
Smith, supported ‘‘C’’ Company in some low ground another 200 yards 
to the rear. Battalion Headquarters were established in some grouse butts 
500 yards in the rear of “‘A’’ Company. Major Rutter was placed in com- 
mand of the two forward companies. (See Sketch No. 3.) 

Dawn on the 13th broke in heavy rain, which continued all day, and 
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about 4 a.m. the enemy commenced an intense * bombardment of the whole 
line and back areas, which continued with varying intensity until dusk. 
This bombardment caused much damage to the breastworks, held by ‘“‘ A ”’ 
Company, and many casualties. ‘“‘C’’ Company, however, in good trenches 
did not suffer to the same extent, and an attack on “C’’ Company between 
7 and 7.30 a.m. was easily repulsed by rifle and machine-gun fire, but it was 
otherwise with ‘‘A’’ Company. The attack on “ A’’ Company commenced 
about 9 a.m., and was carried out by bombers covered by rifle fire from Mouse 
Trap farm.t In the breastwork nearest the farm manned by two platoons, 
Lieutenant Knight and many men were killed and Lieutenant Barr and 
the survivors were driven out. The remaining breastworks, held by ‘‘A”’ 
Company, with which were Major Rutter, Lieutenants Canton, Browne and 
Salt, were enfiladed from both flanks and were shelled by heavy and light 
artillery ; the heavy howitzers fired salvos of four in quick succession, a 
fire under which it seemed that no man could survive. During lulls in the 
artillery fire the German bombers advanced to the attack, covered by their 
snipers lying close up to the wire. The fighting was very hot ; many bombers 
were shot by the survivors in the breastworks, but the German snipers 
took heavy toll among the officers and men who manned the breastworks. 
Major Rutter and Lieutenant Canton were killed while firing over the para- 
pet, and Lieutenants Salt and Browne were wounded. Lieutenant Salt,{ 
though wounded in the head, stuck to his post, and it is said that he shot some 
thirty Germans, including an officer who was leading an attack and had 
demanded his surrender. 

During the action the fire from the farm was replied to from shell-holes 
and remains of breastworks, and Lance-Corporal Thorne and Private 
Cowburn took up a position at the bridge over the farm moat; both men 
were wounded, but they hung on and prevented the enemy crossing the 
moat. 

About 10.30 a.m. two platoons of ‘B’’ Company, under Lieutenants 
Wade and Casson, were sent up to relieve the remains of “A’’ Company, 
and established themselves in shell-holes close to the farm. Lieutenant 
Salt’s platoon, when relieved, consisted of one sergeant, two wounded lance- 
corporals and four privates, two of whom were wounded. About II a.m. 
a company of the 2nd Essex arrived to reinforce the battalion and took up 
a position close to the farm.§ 

During the rest of the day no further attack was made on the battalion, 
but during the afternoon attacks were made on the 1st Hants and the Ist 
Somerset Light Infantry. In some cases the enemy reached the wire, but 
were driven off ; and when there was a lull in the shelling, the men stood 


* The bombardment was said to be the heaviest that had hitherto been experienced. 

t It was believed that practically the whole of the two platoons of the 1st Rifle 
Brigade in the farm were annihilated by the enemy’s artillery fire. At one time over 
a hundred shells fell in the farm in one minute. 

t Lieutenant Salt received the Military Cross for his gallantry on this occasion. 

§ The Commanding Officer of the 2nd Essex, in reserve, seeing that the front line 
was hard pressed, acted on his own initiative and reinforced the weakest spots. The 
company which reinforced the battalion had to advance in a long extended line for 
about a mile, shelled all the way by the German artillery, which however never quite 
got the range. | 
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up and dared the enemy to come on. The shelling gradually died down 
and ceased at dusk along the whole line. 

At dusk Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence was directed to take charge of the 
situation at Mouse Trap farm and drive out the enemy who had again occupied 
it. On arrival at the farm the Commanding Officer directed Captain Leake, 
with two platoons of “‘ B’’ Company, under Lieutenants Wade and Casson, 
to clear up the situation. 

The first attack failed; Captain Leake was killed and both platoon 
commanders were wounded. Lieutenant Lane, with one platoon of “ D” 
Company, made another attempt; but he, gallantly leading his men, was 
also killed at the entrance to the buildings. Lieutenant Palmer, the adjutant 
of the battalion, then took charge of the situation, and with two platoons of 
““D” Company, under 2nd-Lieutenants Dodwell and Hilpern, cleared the 
enemy out of the farm buildings and occupied the trenches within the moat. 
While this was going on Captain Smith, who had been on a reconnaissance, 
rejoined “D’’ Company and relieved Palmer. Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence 
then sent back the company of the 2nd Essex, and two companies of the 
5th South Lancashire (T.F.) were brought up tothe Retrenchment as a reserve. 

The dispositions during the night 13th/r4th were as follows: “C” 
Company, under Captain Belchier, held its original trench on the right; a 
platoon from each of “A,” “B’”’ and “D’’ Companies, under Lieutenant 
Richards, held the breastworks; ‘‘D’’ Company, less one platoon, held 
Mouse trap farm ; and the battalion reserve, in the Retrenchment, consisted 
of the remnants of ‘‘ A’’ Company, ‘‘ B’’ Company less one platoon, and two 
companies of the 5th South Lancashire. In addition, the other two companies 
of the 5th South Lancashire, in the divisional support line, were placed at 
Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence’s disposition. 

The night was quiet, but very dark and very wet. About 10 p.m. Lieu- 
tenant Richards, anxious to get into touch with “ D’’ Company in the farm, 
went towards the buildings. He found them with some difficulty, but could 
find no Company Headquarters, nor any sign of occupation of the position 
held by “D’’ Company. He then went further north and found the right 
platoon of the Ist Rifle Brigade, but could get no information as to the situa- 
tion about the farm. He then returned to his own position, which he reached 
about r a.m. the 14th. Soon after dawn he saw some men of the battalion 
entering the German trenches from the direction of the farm. He immediately 
went to the left of his position, where he met C.S.M. St. John of “ D’’ Company, 
who reported that the three platoons of ‘‘ D’’ Company had entered the farm 
on the previous night, in considerable confusion owing to the darkness, rain, 
and chaos of shell-holes. In some places the men were so close to the enemy 
that the bayonets of the opposing forces were almost touching. The men did 
their best to return the enemy’s fire, but most of the rifles were so clogged with 
mud that the bolts could not be made to work. All traces of trenches had been 
obliterated, and this ill-fated garrison found itself at dawn on the following 
morning lying unprotected in the open in front of the farm, with two machine- 
guns trained on it at 15 yards range, hopelessly cut off on both flanks and to the 
rear. Inevitable capture followed. 

The gallant C.S.M. St. John, however, seeing a fleeting opportunity of 
escape, somehow succeeded in dodging his way back from shell-hole to shell- 
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hole, through the farm ruins, and on to where Lieutenant Richards found 
him 


A report of the occurrence sent by Lieutenant Richards did not reach 
Battalion Headquarters until 10.30 a.m. Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence immedi- 
ately sent one platoon of the 5th South Lancashire to the breastworks, 
another to shell-holes west of the farm and a third to clear up the situation 
in the farm. This platoon entered the farm without opposition and estab- 
lished itself in what remained of the farm buildings, where it was reinforced 
by another platoon of the 5th South Lancashire, after dark. 

The rest of the day was quiet, and at 11 p.m. the battalion was relieved 
by the Monmouth Regiment and, marched back to the divisional support 
line. On the following night the battalion moved back to the Yser Canal 
and went into dug-outs near the pontoon bridges just north of Ypres. 

The casualties in the battalion during the week ending May 16th amounted 
to 5 officers killed, 8 wounded, 3 missing (prisoners of war) and 1 admitted 
to hospital.* Of other ranks 93—including 16 sergeants and 20 corporals— 
were killed, 204 wounded and 73 were missing, of whom 49 were known to be 
prisoners of war. 

On the night of the 17th/z8th the battalion relieved the 1st Somerset 
Light Infantry in the left sector of the 4th Division line. The sector extended 
from the Canadian farm (exclusive) to a point about 150 yards east of Turco 
farm. The Ist Rifle Brigade was on the right and the French on the left 
of the battalion. During the 18th two companies of the 6th Northumberland 
Fusiliers were attached to the battalion; the men of these companies were 
distributed among the battalion companies. On the following day Major 
R.J. Kentish (Royal Irish Fusiliers) was attached to the battalion as second- 
in-command, and took charge of the companies in the line. 

The tour for the first three days was comparatively quiet, but on the 
morning of the 20th the enemy commenced to shell the trenches, and Captain 
Belchier was killed.t The shelling continued intermittently throughout the 
2oth and 21st, and during the 21st German aeroplanes made a careful reconnais- 
sance of the British lines, entirely unmolested by British aeroplanes or artillery. 

During the evening of the 2rst Major Kentish was summoned to Battalion 
Headquarters and took over command of the battalion from Lieut.-Colonel 
G. H. Lawrence, who was evacuated to the United Kingdom. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence never recovered from the effects of gas 
poisoning received during this battle. His services in command of the battalion 
during the Battle of Armentiéres in October, 1914, were officially recognized 
by the award of the C.M.G. 

On the night of May 22nd/23rd the 11th Brigade was relieved by the 
1zth Brigade; the 2nd Essex relieved the battalion. The relief was much 


* Major Rutter, Captain Leake, Lieutenants Canton and Lane and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Knight were killed. Lieutenants Paton, Wilkinson, Wade, Brown and 2nd-Lieutenants 
Metcalfe, Casson, Salt and Barr were wounded. The missing were Captain Smith and 
2nd-Lieutenants Dodwell and Hilpern. 

¢ Captain Belchier was a great loss to the battalion. He had been present at all 
the actions in which the battalion had been engaged since the outbreak of hostilities, 
for the first five months as adjutant and afterwards as Captain of ‘‘ C ” Company, which 
he commanded with excellent results. He received the Military Cross and a Mention 
in Dispatches. 
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hindered by a violent thunderstorm and by heavy shelling on the immediate 
left of the sector. However, by 3 a.m. the battalion was in billets near 
Vlamertinghe, and was fed and made comfortable by the Quartermaster, 
Lieutenant H. Naylor, to whom the battalion owed a great deal during its 
stay in the Ypres Salient. 

The 23rd passed quietly, but at 2.45 a.m. on the 24th the enemy com- 
menced a heavy bombardment on the whole of the British line from Hill 60 
to Turco farm, and at the same time released cloud gas along the line. At 
3.30 a.m. the 11th Brigade assembled in the grounds of Vlamertinghe Chateau 
as divisional reserve, the roth and 12th Brigades being in the line between 
Wieltje and Turco farm, both exclusive. 

At 2.30 p.m. the brigade moved up to the canal. On reaching the canal 
the battalion was sent back to Vlamertinghe; the other three battalions 
crossed the canal, but were not engaged. During the afternoon the Ist 
Somerset Light Infantry was moved to a position just east of La Brique and 
the 1st Rifle Brigade and 1st Hants were withdrawn west of the canal. All 
three battalions were back in billets before midnight. 

The fighting on the 4th Division front, throughout the 24th, was heavy 
and continuous, especially on the flanks about Turco farm and Wieltje, and 
casualties were so numerous that a retirement to a shorter line was inevitable. 
Accordingly the roth and 12th Brigades were withdrawn after dark to the 
French Switch and the 4th Division support line, from Turco farm (exclusive) 
to Wieltje farm, whence a trench was dug to the original front line 800 yards 
east of the farm. Advanced posts were also established in Wieltje village 
and in Cross-Roads farm. 

The withdrawal was successfully carried out, and thus ended in failure 
the enemy’s second attempt to capture Ypres and all it meant to them. The 
net result of the German’s last attack on the 4th Division front, aided by poison 
gas and a vast preponderance of artillery and gun ammunition, was the reduc- 
tion of the Mouse Trap farm salient on a front of about a mile and a half 
and a depth of a little less than one mile. 


OPERATIONS ON THE YSER CANAL 


(See Sketch No. 4) 


During the first week of June, the 4th Division were transferred to the 
VIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir J. L. Keir). The 6th Division (VIth Corps) 
commenced to relieve the 4th Division on the line already described, and 
on the night of June 7th/8th the 4th Division began to relieve the French 
on the line Turco farm (inclusive) to a point on the Yser Canal about 600 
yards south of the Pont de Boesinghe. 

The battalion was relieved by a battalion of the 6th Division on the 
night of the 5th/6th and went back to Vlamertinghe, where it remained 
until the 11th. While at Vlamertinghe reinforcements of 14 officers * and 

68 other ranks joined the battalion. 


* The officers were: Major R. F. Hill (3rd Devons), Captain C. A. Alington (E.L.R.), 
Lieutenants A. W. Byrne, J. G. Tinley, E. M. Dillon and 2nd-Lieutenants H. M. Kent, 
A. Haly, A. Weatherhead, E. Cramer-Roberts, A. T. Way, R. Newcombe, J. Soulal, 
J. E. Hatfield and A. S. Monk. 
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The few days at Vlamertinghe provided a much-needed rest and an 
opportunity for a thorough clean-up. Hot baths were available at Vlamer- 
tinghe and also clean underclothes and uniforms. The mornings were given 
up to inspections and training of companies and to the training of bombers. 
In the afternoons time was given for football, boxing and attending the 4th 
Division concert party, “‘ The Follies.” 

On June 8th Lieut.-General Sir J. L. Keir inspected the battalion on 
parade, after which he assembled the officersand made them ashort address. 
His remarks were chiefly directed to platoon commanders, for, as he explained, 
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in his opinion, the war was a platoon-commanders’ war. He said that a 
platoon resolutely led could be the means of favourably turning the issue 
of a battle, while on the other hand irresolute action might bring disaster. 
He concluded by complimenting the battalion on its “ turn-out,’ and he 
assured it that he would do all he could to help it. 

The stay in Vlamertinghe came to an end on June 11th, and on the night 
of r1th/12th the 11th Brigade relieved the roth Brigade on the left sector 
of the divisional front. The forward area was held by the 1st Somerset Light 
Infantry on the left and the 1st Hants on the right. The 1st Rifle Brigade 
were in support on the east bank on the canal and the battalion in reserve 
west of the canal. 

On the night of the 16th/17th the battalion relieved the 1st Hants, and 
the 1st Rifle Brigade the 1st Somerset Light Infantry. ‘“C’’ Company 
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(Captain Byrne) held the right sector, and “ A’’ Company (Captain Alington) 
the left. Of the other two one was west of the Canal at bridge 6D and the 
other east of the canal. The line held by the two forward companies, roughly 
speaking, formed a right-angle. 

The right company line was about 200 yards from the German line and 
was disturbed only by the daily shelling. But the left company line was 
completely enfiladed from a German trench, running south from their line, 
known as the International Trench, and opposite the angle in the line at a dis- 
tance of about 20 yards was an earthwork known as FoRTIN 17. This work 
was within bombing range of the British line and was backed up by a heavy 
trench-mortar. Retaliation was difficult, for at this time British hand-grenades 
were stillin the experimental stage and but few men had been trained in their 
use. Moreover, artillery ammunition was still very short, and the few shells 
which could be spared for the Fortin merely had the effect of stirring up a 
wasps’ nest, and drew heavy retaliation from the enemy, which destroyed 
parapets and caused many casualties. Towards the end of the tour, which 
ended on the 22nd, the enemy shelled the canal line, causing a good deal of 
damage and inflicting casualties. 

After a short rest in farms west of the canal the battalion went back 
into the line on June 16th, with “ B’’ Company on the right and “‘ D ’”’ Com- 
pany on the left. ‘‘A’’ and “‘C’’ Companies remained on either side of the 
canal. This tour was a very trying one; the enemy’s artillery was more 
active than before, on the forward area and on the canal line. On the last 
day of the tour (June 30th) a part of the front line was completely destroyed 
three times, but on each occasion the men turned to and restored the damage. 

On the night of the 30th the battalion was relieved by the ist Hants 
and went back to Vlamertinghe. During this tour drafts amounting to 
6 sergeants and 111 other ranks joined the battalion. 

Casualties during June amounted to 4 officers wounded, 26 other ranks 
killed, 98 wounded and 6 missing.* 

The battalion remained in billets at Vlamertinghe until the night July 
4th/5th, and enjoyed a rest before what proved to be the greatest test of 
endurance that most of the officers and men had yet undergone. 

During this period orders were issued for the 11th Brigade to attack 
the German position from the south end of the International trench to a 
point some 350 yards to the north. The 1st Rifle Brigade was to assault 
the position, supported by the 1st Somerset Light Infantry, which was placed 
under the orders of the Commanding Officer of the 1st Rifle Brigade. The 
role of the battalion was to assist with rifle and machine-gun fire, and the 
Ist Hants was in reserve. (See Sketch No. 5.) 

On the night of the 4th/5th the battalion and 1st Rifle Brigade relieved 
the 1st Hants and 1st Somerset Light Infantry respectively. The battalion 
was disposed as follows: ‘‘C’’ Company (2nd-Lieutenant Burnett) held the 
right sector, and “‘ A ’’ Company (Captain Alington) the left sector. Battalion 
Headquarters were established, with ‘‘D’’ Company (Captain Richards) on 
the west bank of the canal between bridges 6D and 6X, and “‘ B’’ Company 
(Captain Parks) was in reserve on the west bank of the canal. 

* The officers wounded were : Lieutenants M. G. Browne, E. M. Dillon, A. W. Byrne 
and G. E. Tinling. 
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July 5th passed quietly and casualties only amounted to 9 men wounded. 
During the night “D’’ Company dug a communication trench from the 
canal to the aid-post at Hull’s farm. This trench was much used during the 
next few days, both by orderlies, stretcher-bearers and wounded. 

At 5 a.m. on July 6th the 2nd Group Heavy Artillery, the Divisional 
Artillery and the Artillery of the 45th French Division opened fire on the 
enemy’s trenches and, with short intervals for observation, continued until 
6 a.m. 

In addition to this an 18-pdr. of 135th Battery R.F.A. at 5 a.m. opened 
fire on the International trench, in enfilade at a range of 70 yards ; a hundred 
rounds were fired in nine minutes, which destroyed the trench and the wire 
to the west of it.* 

The result was that the attacking companies of the 1st Rifle Brigade, 
preceded by bombers, were able to charge straight into the German trenches, 
whereupon parties of the rst Somerset Light Infantry moved up to dig com- 
munication trenches from the original line to the captured line. 

The enemy’s artillery had at once replied to the British bombardment 
at 5 a.m. and concentrated on the trenches facing Fortin 17 and all trenches 
to the rear and both banks of the canal. In spite of this, at 6 am., “A’”’ 
Company opened heavy rifle and machine-gun fire in support of the attack 
of the Ist Rifle Brigade. This fire was supplemented by hand grenades 
thrown by Corporal Tomlinson, who was assisted by Lance-corporal McWhite, 
who observed the result through a periscope. 

The fire was maintained until 6.30 a.m., by which time the company 
had suffered heavy casualties, the greater part of one platoon had been killed 
or wounded and Captain Alington was severely wounded but remained with 
his company. Captain Richards was sent up to relieve Captain Alington, 
who refused to leave until about rr a.m., when the Commanding Officer came 
up to the line and ordered him back; he had a severe head-wound which 
eventually entailed the loss of one eye. 

About 8.30 a.m. 2nd-Lieutenant Burnett (“C’’ Company) reported that 
his company had done some execution amongst German supports, but he 
also reported that a trench occupied by a support platoon had been com- 
pletely destroyed and that some 20 men had been killed. In spite of the 
constant shelling and consequent casualties the men of both the forward 
companies were in good heart and quite ready to attack the Fortin if asked 
to do so. The number of casualties, however, necessitated a close up of 
reserves, and two platoons of “D’’ Company were moved up to Prowse 
junction and two platoons of “ B’’ Company moved to the east bank of the 
canal. 

During the afternoon the enemy intermittently shelled all parts of front 
and support lines, causing much damage to trenches. Bridge 6D was also 
destroyed, with the result that the medical officer, Lieutenant J. R. Whigham, 


* The gun, under the charge of Lieutenant Robinson, R.F.A., was moved from wagon 
lines to a position on the front trench, during the nights July 4th/5th and 5th/6th, 
across the canal and its high banks and across three lines of communication trenches, 
and was eventually in position by 2 a.m. July 6th. The construction of the raft, ramps 
and the gun emplacement was carried out by a detachment of R.E. under Lieutenant 
Withington, R.E. 
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could not get the wounded to the aid-post. He, therefore, with his orderly, 
crossed the canal with sacks of dressings and attended to the wounded in 
the trenches. 

During the evening “‘D’’ Company, commanded by C.S.M. St. John— 
no officer being available—relieved ‘‘ A’’ Company in the front line and 
““B”’ Company relieved “C’’ Company. Both reliefs were somewhat delayed 
by gas-shelling. While waiting for relief ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘C’’ Companies set to 
work to re-condition the fire and communication trenches. The work was 
carried out under continuous artillery and rifle fire, but by 3 a.m. nearly 
all the destroyed parapets had been re-built. 

The German artillery continued the bombardment throughout the night ; 
at 9 a.m. the next morning it increased and by 11 a.m. had developed great 
intensity. An attack was expected, none was made, but fresh bombard- 
ments at 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. caused more casualties and one shell killed 6 men. 
During the 8th and oth the enemy’s fire slackened considerably and casualties 
were few. 

On the night of the gth/roth the 5th King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry * relieved the battalion, which was then taken in motor-lorries to 
Houtkerque, 12 miles to the westward. 

During the relief the machine-gun officer of the relieving battalion was 
killed by a shell, whereupon 2nd-Lieutenant Watson, the machine-gun officer 
of the rst East Lancashire, volunteered to help the incoming section until 
it had some knowledge of the line. He remained with the section for three 
or four days and received the thanks of the Divisional Commander for his 
action. 

Throughout the last few days, passed under heavy shelling by day and 
night, officers and men alike showed a fine spirit. No unwounded man ever 
left his post or relaxed his vigilance. This was much to their credit, for 
many officers and most of the men had not previously been subjected to the 
ordeal of bombardment. 

On the 11th Brig.-General Prowse addressed the battalion on parade 
and congratulated it on its behaviour during five consecutive days and nights 
of shelling. On the 13th the Army Commander, General Sir H. Plumer, in- 
spected the 11th Brigade and thanked it for its work in the Ypres Salient 
for the last two and a half months, and he added that the Brigade would 
shortly find itself in a new area. Onthe2oth F.-M. C.-in-C. Sir John French 
inspected the Brigade and spoke in terms of the highest praise of its work 
in the salient. 

The casualties during the two and a half months in the Ypres Salient 
amounted to 40 officers and 1,000 other ranks. 

The casualties between July 5th and goth were 1 officer and 42 other ranks 
killed and 6 officers and 195 other ranks wounded. 

* This battalion belonged to the 4oth Division which relieved the 4th Division 
between July 8th and 13th. 


CHAPTER IV 


A MOVE SOUTH. TRENCH WARFARE AND THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


(See Sketches, page 56 and facing page 64.) 


HE battalion, together with the rest of the 11th Brigade, remained 
in and about Houtkerque until July 23rd. During this period 
officers and men had a chance of cleaning up kits and of some 

recreation. Battalion sports were carried out and a football match between 
officers and sergeants ended in a draw. 

While at Houtkerque reinforcements of three officers and fifty-eight other 
ranks joined the battalion. The officers were Captain C. A. Rathbone from 
South Lancashire Regiment, Lieutenant A. H. Penny from the 2nd Battalion 
and 2nd-Lieutenant C. P. Watson, who rejoined from the 5th King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry ; Captain C. E. M. Richards was appointed Adju- 
tant vice Major R. F. Hill (3rd Devons) who was invalided to England. 

On July 17th orders were issued for the Division to move by rail to 
Doullens preparatory to relieving French troops between Albert and Serre. 
The movement by rail commenced on the 22nd and was completed by the 
25th, when the Division became part of the VIIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir 
T. D’O. Snow) and Third Army commanded by General Sir Charles Monro. 

The battalion entrained at Godewaersvelde on the 22nd and arrived at 
Doullens at 9.45 p.m. From Doullens it marched, headed by the drums, to 
Freschevillers, where it remained until the 27th. 

On the 25th the Army Commander inspected the Division, after which 
he conveyed to the troops his satisfaction with the fitness and turn-out, and 
he said that he saw no signs of the hard fight in which the Division had recently 
been engaged, particularly in the 11th Brigade. 

On the 27th, reinforcement of six officers and two hundred and ten other 
ranks joined the battalion and raised the strength to twenty-four officers and 
nine hundred and seven other ranks. The officers were Lieutenant W. A. 
Salt and 2nd-Lieutenants F. D. Baker, S. J. Heath, E. E. Hine, A. N. Scott, 
and G. B. Steele. 

Between July 27th and 30th the 4th and 48th Divisions respectively 
relieved the 21st and 22nd French Divisions. The 4th Division on the right 
took over the front from Hamel inclusive to the road running south-west 
from Serre. The 48th Division prolonged the line to within a mile of 
Hebuterne. 

On the night of July 29th/30th the 11th Brigade relieved French troops 
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in the right section of the Divisional front.* The front line of the section 
formed an obtuse angle, the apex towards the north-east, enclosing the village 
of Hamel, which at this time was still inhabited. 

In the first tour in trenches the rrth Brigade was disposed as follows : 
Ist Hampshire and 1st Rifle Brigade in the line, the former on the right ; 
the rst Somerset Light Infantry was in support in Mesnil and the trenches 
about it, and the rst East Lancashire was in Brigade reserve at Hedauville. 
The 12th Brigade was on the left of the 11th and the 51st Division on the 
right, east of the River Ancre. 

The trenches in the right battalion sector were dug partly in chalk and 
partly in red loam, with almost perpendicular sides. During the summer and 
autumn months these stood well, but in the winter months frost caused the 
sides to crumble, and the crumbling when followed by rain or thaw provided 
mud of a more glutinous character than the mud of Flanders. The eastern 
portion of the line and Hamel itself were situated in low ground, practically 
at the level of the River Ancre ; the result was that the defences in this locality 
soon became water-logged and in places the water was several feet deep, 
necessitating trench boards being raised on piles. The proximity of the 
Ancre, however, was not altogether a nuisance, for it fed a swimming bath, 
constructed by the French, which could be used even by troops in the forward 
trenches, much to the benefit of the health and fitness of the men. 

Beyond the front trench of the Hamel sector there were two localities 
which soon became bones of contention. One was a mill on the west bank 
of the Ancre, due east of Hamel, three hundred yards from the nearest British 
trench and one hundred from the German line. The other was a burnt-out 
house about a hundred yards from the north-east corner of the British line. 

On August 5th t¢ the battalion relieved the 1st Hants in the right sector 
with three companies in the line and one in support. 

Work in trenches was taken in hand and a sap was dug to the burnt 
house during the tour; later on a post named “ Lancashire Post ’’ was con- 
structed close to the house. 

Throughout the tour the enemy’s artillery was very active, to such an 
extent that the inhabitants were evacuated, much to their disgust, but without 
casualties. 

On the night of August 12th/r3th the battalion was relieved by the 
1st Hampshire, and went back to Mesnil in Brigade support. The next 
morning the enemy, by way of greeting, shelled the village heavily for two 
minutes, during which but little damage was done and only six men were 
wounded. 

The next tour in trenches was comparatively quiet and the Divisional 
Commander, Sir H. F. Wilson, made a tour of the trenches accompanied by 
his Aide-de-Camp, the G.S.O.1., the C.R.E., the A.D.M.S. and the Brigade 
Commander, Brigadier-General C. B. Prowse. Work in the trenches was con- 
tinued and the miners of the battalion were set to dig deep dug-outs known 
as ‘‘ Kentish Caves.” Aparty of scouts was organized by Lieutenant Heath, 


* See Sketch, page 56. 

+ The routine for the trenches from the beginning of August to the beginning of 
February, 1916, when the Division was withdrawn from the line, was six days in front 
trenches, six days in support, six days in trenches and six days in reserve. 
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who drew upa scheme by which the whole of ‘‘No-Man’s”’ was patrolled through- 
out the night. During this tour, also, a system for close co-operation between 
troops in the trenches and the covering battery was tested. The result 
was: Battery called up and target given 1.45 p.m.; call acknowledged 1.46 
p.m.; Battery opened fire 1.49 p.m. 

On the 27th the battalion wasrelieved and went to Hedauville in Brigade 
reserve. On the following day the Army Commander, General Sir C. Monro, 
visited the battalion and was received by a Guard of Honour of four officers, 
a hundred other ranks, and the drums. The Guard was inspected by the 
Army Commander, who congratulated the Guard on its turn-out ; he lunched 
with the officers and then departed. 

In the afternoon the whole battalion, headed by the Commanding Officer 
and the other officers, passed through a chamber full of poison gas, under 
the surveillance of the Third Army gas expert. Some of the officers who 
had removed their gas masks too close to the chamber, were considerably 
affected and had to be treated with oxygen. 

Later in the day the battalion was visited by the Corps Commander, 
Sir T. D’O. Snow, with his personal staff, accompanied by Major-General 
Holland, C.R.A., VIIth Corps, Major-General Sir H. F. Wilson and Brigadier- 
General C. B. Prowse. The rest of the time in Hedauville was spent in train- 
ing, football and other sports. Reinforcements during August were 2nd- 
Lieutenants D. Reynolds, H. Mallet, H. Jones, and A. Weston. 

At the beginning of September the battalion went back to the Hamel 
section to find the 13th Hussars, dismounted, on the right and the Ist 
Somerset Light Infantry on the left. A company of the roth Battalion 
Loyal North Lancashire was also attached to the battalion for instruction in 
trench warfare. 

This tour was rather more lively than before. On the 7th a reconnaissance 
of the Mill was carried out by the battalion scouts under Lieutenant R. D. 
Baker, together with a party of the 13th Hussars. The reconnaissance was 
carried out in broad daylight, but the Mill, which was three hundred yards 
from the British line and only a hundred yards from the German line, was 
reached without opposition. Some important information was collected and 
the party, which throughout was guided by Sergeant Redmayne of the bat- 
talion, returned without loss. 

Two nights later a joint patrol, consisting of one officer and twelve other 
ranks of the 13th Hussars, Lieutenants Heath, Baker, Way and twelve other 
ranks of the battalion, with a machine-gun and a telephone, reached the Mill 
about 4 a.m. onthe roth. During the day reconnaissance of the surroundings 
was cartied on without opposition until 7 p.m., when the enemy commenced 
heavy machine-gun and rifle fire, which forced the party to retire with the 
loss of two men wounded. 

During the tour the enemy artillery and trench-mortars were much more 
energetic than hitherto. Mesnil and Mailly-Maillet were heavily shelled, the 
trenches were considerably damaged by trench-mortars, one of which destroyed 
a machine-gun emplacement and another entirely demolished the signallers’ 
dug-out. Fortunately only one man was wounded. 

On the gth the battalion was relieved by the rst Hants and returned 
to Mesnil. The six days spent in Mesnil were chiefly noticeable for the number 
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of officers of other units who were shown round the trenches of the Hamel 
and Mesnil lines. These days were also marked by a visit of a party of muni- 
tion workers headed by Mr. Tootill, the Labour M.P. for Bolton. He 
requested permission to address the men and told them that he realized how 
much they were suffering from the shortage of shells and promised that the 
days of want would soon come to an end. | 

On the night of the 16th/17th the battalion relieved the rst Hants, this 
time under considerable shelling of the approach lines, but without casualties. 
On the next day more officers were taken round the trenches. One of these 
officers, Brigadier-General Strong, the C.R.A. of the 4th Division Artillery, 
stated that the trenches were the cleanest and best he had ever seen, a remark 
which was passed on to the companies, much to their satisfaction. A company 
of the 9th South Lancashire Regiment was attached to the battalion during 
this tour. 

The enemy’s trench-mortars were still active, especially on Lancashire 
Post, but the Mill was left untouched. The right company was also shelled 
by a trench-mortar, which was eventually located on the Mound, about a 
hundred yards from Lancashire Post. Once located the mortar was soon 
silenced, on the night of the 19th, by a combined shoot by the 27th Battery 
R.F.A., two machine-guns, and rifle grenades fired by the Adjutant. Half 
an hour later the enemy retaliated and one shell wounded the adjutant,* 
Captain MacMullen, Captain Richards and two men. The Commanding 
Officer had a narrow escape from the same shell, splinters of which perforated 
his cap and coat. 

The last four days of this tour were exceptionally quiet, the weather was 
glorious and there was little artillery activity on either side. The last day, 
however, was marked by a gallant exploit by Sergeant Redmayne. He had 
obtained permission to go out to the Mill with two Ice.-corporals, Brown and 
Arrowsmith. On reaching the Mill he had a desperate single-handed fight 
with a German non-commissioned officer whom he eventually overpowered 
and took prisoner. The two lce.-corporals had not been with Sergeant Red- 
mayne, but on hearing shots fired they returned to Redmayne, to give him 
assistance, and found that none was required, as the German had been severely 
wounded. 

On the 23rd Major (T./Lieut.-Colonel) J. E. Green, Captains A. H. Master- 
man (from S. Lancashire Regt.), E. G. Fowler (from 3rd Norfolk Regt.) and 
2nd-Lieutenants F. W. Marts and W. R. Tosswill joined the battalion. Captain 
C. E. Richards, whose wounds had been slight, rejoined the same day. 
On the 24th the battalion was relieved and went back to Hedauville ; 
Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green assumed command on the 24th vice T./Lieut.- 
Colonel Kentish, who was appointed to command the 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
his own regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kentish had worked very hard while commanding the bat- 
talion and his personal example of cheeriness and energy was a great stimulus 
to all ranks during the operations on the Yser. His organisation of the miners 
of the battalion for the construction of ‘‘ Kentish Caves’ (dug-outs) saved 
the lives of many men during the bombardinent of Hamel, January 4th, 1916. 


_ _* Captains Richards and MacMullen were the only two officers of those who landed 
in France in August, 1914, still with the battalion. 
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On the 28th the battalion and the 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers were paraded 
to witness the presentation of the D.C.M. by the Army Commander, General 
Sir C. Monro, to Sergeant Redmayne. The Army Commander was accom- 
panied by the Corps Commander, Lieut.-General Sir T. D’O. Snow, Brigadier- 
General Anley, temporanly commanding the division, and Brigadier-General 
C. P. Prowse, commanding the brigade. 

During the month reinforcements of one hundred other ranks joined the 
battalion. 

During the autumn and winter, roughly speaking from the beginning of 
October to the end of February, 1916, the 4th Division remained on the line 
it had held from the end of July. No change was made in the positions of the 
brigade, nor was the routine of trench work changed. 

About the middle of October troops of the 36th (Royal Ulster) Division were 
attached to the 4th Division for training in trench warfare. The usual method 
was to attach one platoon of the 36th Division to each company of the battalion 
for the first three days of the tour, and for the last three days a complete 
company of the 36th held a company front. From this time onward many 
units of the new armies were attached to the battalion for similar instruction. 

On the 25th H.M. King George, accompanied by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and President Poincaré, passed through Hedauville, where the battalion 
lined the road. 

During the month Captain A. C. Marsh joined the battalion from the 
South Lancashire Regiment and Captain Whigham, R.A.M.C., was reappointed 
medical officer to the battalion. Two officers left the battalion, 2nd-Lieutenant 
A. Weston to the signal service and 2nd-Lieutenant Hardingham to the East 
Surrey Regiment. 

At the end of the month Major-General the Hon. W. Lambton took 
command of the 4th Division in the place of Major-General Sir H. F. Wilson, 
appointed to command a corps. 

November opened with fourteen hours of heavy rain, and continued with 
alternations of rain and hard frosts; trenches suffered considerably and 
communication trenches were full of water. 

On the 15th the 7th Black Watch (51st Division), holding the Thiepval 
sector on the right of the 4th Division, were heavily shelled from 2.30 p.m. 
to 5.0 p.m.; however, owing to the excellence of their defences, the High- 
landers had but six men wounded. During this bombardment, one German 
field gun shelled Jacob’s Ladder, several hundred yards long, the only covered 
communication with the support line, at Mesnil, Lancashire Post, and William 
Redan. Later in the day a German battery put forty shells into the nght 
sector of the battalion ; trenches were damaged, but there were no casualties. 

On the 17th the Divisional Commander, accompanied by the Brigade 
Commander, visited the battalion and presented the Croix-de-Guerre (French) 
to Sergeant Steele, machine-gun sergeant, for his gallant work near Pilckem 
on July 6th and 7th, after the machine-gun officer had been wounded. 

Reinforcements during November were Captain Woodgate from 3rd 
King’s Own, Captain Bryce from 3rd Devons, Lieutenant Browne and 2nd- 
Lieutenants Barr and Burnett. The following left the battalion: Captains 
Rathbone and Masterman to 2nd South Lancashire; Captain Bryce and 
Lieutenant Parker invalided; Lieutenant Parks to 8th East Lancashire as 
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adjutant, and Captain C. E. Richards to the 1st Royal Warwickshire. Cap- 
tain Richards, however, was reposted to the battalion early in December. 

The weather in December rivalled if not excelled that of November so 
far as the amount of rain which fell was concerned, trenches fell in daily 
and Jacob’s Ladder became impassable. Nevertheless a company of a unit 
coming to the Hamel sector for instruction in trench warfare decided to use 
the trench, with the result that more than half the company was hopelessly 
bogged and had to be dug out by a relief party. The trenches of the left- 
battalion sector were so bad that the tour in trenches was reduced from six to 
four days, and instead of going alternately to Mesnil and Hedauville, they went 
back to Mesnil after each relief. The battalions of the night sector continued 
with six days in trenches but went back to Hedauville after each relief. 

During the month companies of the Manchester and Liverpool Regiments 
were attached to the battalion for instruction. Numerous staff officers and 
officers of other units were taken round the trenches. 

German artillery was, as usual, active; and on the 8th two shells hit 
Battalion Headquarters ; two rooms were destroyed but none of the occupants 
were hit. 

On the 20th a party of men under Lieutenant Hatfield who were working 
at Lancashire Post was suddenly fired on by a light field gun. One private 
was killed and Lieutenant Hatfield and another man were slightly wounded. 
Later in the afternoon a patrol under Lieutenant Baker entered the Mill. 
No Germans were seen but, as the patrol left the Mill, fire was opened on the 
party by machine-guns, rifle grenades and another light gun. The patrol had 
a warm minute or two but got away without casualties. 

On the 21st a special order of the day announced the relinquishment, by 
Field-Marshal Sir J. French, of the command of the British Armies and the 
appointment of General Sir D. Haig to the command. 

Christmas Day was spent in the trenches and was uneventful. No 
attempt was made by either side to inaugurate an “ Unofficial Armistice.” 
There was a considerable amount of singing in the German lines, but the 
battalion was unable to join in the concert, for no gramophone records of 
the “ Hymn of Hate,”’ with which it was intended to regale the Hun, were 
obtainable. 

The battalion celebrated Christmas at Hedauville on December 28th; 
the fare provided and the decorations of the billets were in keeping with 
tradition and reflected great credit on all concerned. 

On the 31st all the officers (22) dined at Battalion Headquarters, and 
though space was limited a very cheery evening was spent. 

The second New Year’s eve of the war ended in complete quietude, not 
a gun being fired on this portion of the front. 

On 2nd January, 1916, the battalion again relieved the rst Hampshire 
Regt., in the Hamel trenches; the same night the 51st Division on our right 
were relieved by the 32nd Division; the 2nd Inniskilling Fusiliers, of the 
g6th Brigade, whom we had met at Le Gheer in October, ’14, being on our 
immediate right. 

On 4th January, shortly after 10 a.m., the Germans commenced a heavy 
bombardment of Hamel village and the trenches in this portion of the front 
and support lines; this bombardment was continued without cessation till 
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4.10 p.m. by all the guns and trench-mortars opposite to us, reinforced by 
a powerful “ travelling circus ’’ as the men had christened the German groups 
of batteries with a roving commission: at 4.10 the gun-fire ceased and was 
followed by heavy rifle and machine-gun fire ; this continued for about five 
minutes, when the guns again opened on our front line and communication 
trenches. Our sentries had, however, reported no signs of enemy movement, 
so the men were not allowed to man the trenches ; at about 5.30 p.m. the 
bombardment ceased. Thanks to the excellence of the dug-outs, more 
especially ‘“‘ Kentish Villas ’’—quarried out of solid chalk by the miners in the 
battalion—casualties,in spite of the intensity of the fire, were few ; four men 
were killed and twenty wounded; in addition four men of ‘“‘C’’ Company 
were missing, believed buried in a dug-out which received a direct hit from 
an aerial torpedo at about 1 p.m. Much damage was done to the trenches, 
especially in the right and right centre of the battalion front, occupied by ‘‘ C ”’ 
Company ; here the front and support trenches were completely obliterated, 
chiefly by trench-mortar shells and aerial torpedoes ; the village itself was 
almost wiped out, and B.H.Q., which received several direct hits from 5:-9’s, 
was rendered uninhabitable ; all telephone cables connecting B.H.Q. with 
companies, Brigade H.Q. and supporting Artillery were cut in many places. 
The battalion signallers worked most gallantly at repairing the cables, but 
as fast as they repaired one break, the line was again cut in several other 
places, and they were eventually ordered to desist. 

Throughout this trying ordeal the men, as usual, behaved splendidly, 
their chief hope all day was that the enemy’s infantry would make an attack; 
congratulatory messages were received from the Division and Brigade Com- 
manders. 

For his gallant conduct in digging out, under heavy fire, comrades who 
had been buried, Pte. Marks, ‘‘C’’ Company, was awarded the D.C.M. and 
six others received cards from the Divisional Commander, acknowledging their 
gallant conduct. 

Owing to the complete obliteration of the trenches, it was impossible 
to locate the dug-out in which four men of ‘‘ C’’ Company were believed to 
be buried, and it was not till after the rst Hampshire Regiment had relieved 
the battalion that the dug-out was found: at about 6 p.m. on roth January 
the dug-out was broken into and Pte. Batley, one of the missing men, was 
found alive ; he had been buried since I p.m. on 4th—six days and five hours : 
beyond considerable weakness he appeared little the worse for his ordeal ; his 
first demand on being released was for a cigarette ; the remaining three men 
were unfortunately dead. 

On the 5th, howitzers and other heavy guns retaliated on German villages 
behind the line and caused a good deal of damage. Brigadier-General Prowse 
made a tour of trenches and was much struck by the amount of damage caused 
by the aerial torpedoes. 

During the month attempts were made to destroy the Mound whence 
the torpedoes were discharged, and for a time it was silenced. Germans were 
frequently seen at the Mill, but it was not until the last day of the tour that 
it was shelled. 

On February 4th the 36th Division began to relieve the 4th Division on 
the line it had held for the last six months. On the 5th the battalion marched 
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(x0 miles) to Thievres ; Hem was reached on the 6th and by the 8th the 
11th Bngade, which now included the 2nd Royal Irish Regiment, was disposed 
in the new rest area, on the line Hem—Gezaincourt—Beauval. 

Now that the battalion with the remainder of 4th Division was entering 
on a short period for rest, training and refitting, it is worth recording that 
the 11th Infantry Brigade had not been out of the battle zone since 26th August, 
1914, when it first encountered the enemy in the Battle of Le Cateau, except 
for a brief two weeks in July, 1915, when 4th Division moved from the 2nd 
Army Front in Flanders to that of 3rd Army in Picardy. 

A few incidents in connection with the occupation of the Hamel trenches 
may here be chronicled: throughout the winter 1915/16 not a single case 
of ‘“‘trench feet ’’ occurred in the battalion ; this most creditable state of 
affairs, almost if not quite unique in the Army, was very largely due to the 
incessant care for the cleanliness and comfort of the men taken by Lieut. 
and Quartermaster W. H. Naylor, and Captain Whigham, R.A.M.C., attached 
to the battalion as M.O. Lieut. Naylor for his part made arrangements by 
which every N.C.O. and man was provided with a clean pair of socks every 
twenty-four hours—the soiled ones being collected and taken back every night 
in the empty ration carts to the permanent transport lines in Hedauville, 
where they, together with all other soiled underclothing, were washed and 
dried in the “‘ regimental laundry ”’ staffed by the Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. 

Captain Whigham organized, in a partially ruined house in Hamel, a 
bath and drying rooms, where each day a number of men could have hot 
baths and wet clothes could be dried. Unfortunately, on 4th January, 1916, 
the bath house was destroyed by enemy shells, much to the consternation 
of several who were having baths at the time. 

Another incident worth noting is that all ranks of the battalion were 
able to have fresh milk for the whole time they were in the Hamel trenches ; 
the reason being that when the French civilians were evacuated from the 
village, four cows were left behind and were, of course, appropriated by the 
battalion ; a cowman was appointed, the cows installed in an empty building, 
and the dairy was soon in full swing; the bombardment of 4th January was 
the cause of one cow becoming a casualty (killed), but as a heifer calf had 
been born shortly before, the battalion was able to hand over to 36th Division 
four cows classed as trench stores. 

The first ten days at Hem were devoted to cleaning up clothes and kit 
and to platoon and company training; all the men were inoculated and the 
battalion was inspected by the Divisional Commander. 

Second-Lieutenants Taylor and Page joined on the roth and Captain 
MacMullen rejoined on the 14th and took over the duties of second-in- 
command. 

On the 18th the Brigade marched to new billets north-west and north- 
eastof Doullens. The battalion moved off at 8.30 a.m. and reached its destina- 
tion, Le Souich, at 1.15 p.m., having marched in the Brigade column as far 
as Lucheux. The rain fell throughout the march but only two men fell 
out. 

The first two days in the new area were spent in cleaning up and improv- 
ing billets. When that was finished training began again, with company 
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training leading up to battalion training which finished in a trench to trench 
attack over dummy trenches. The training, which included route-marching, 
was considerably spoilt by the weather until towards the end of the month, 
when it cleared. At the end of the month a draft of fifty-six other ranks 
joined the battalion, bringing the strength up to twenty-three officers and 
eight hundred and sixty-five other ranks. 

The battalion remained in the Le Souich area until March 17th. The 
weather, as usual, interfered with training and sports, but a Horse Show 
was held by the 11th Brigade in which the battalion won a silver cup given 
to the unit obtaining most points in the various events ; the points obtained 
were thirty-four, the 1st Rifle Brigade being second with twenty-two. 

On March 17th the battalion marched to Souastre, and on the following 
day the 11th Brigade relieved the 112th Brigade of the 37th Division in 
the right sector of the line. The battalion relieved the roth Loyal North 
Lancashire, in support trenches near Fonquevillers, with troops of the 
48th Division on the nght.* 

The trenches taken over were not to be compared with those in the Hamel 
sector, although there was abundant evidence that the defensive system had 
been excellent. At this time the forward trenches consisted of a front line 
held by three companies, and a support trench, held by one company some 
four hundred yards in rear of the front trench. These trenches were connected 
by two communication trenches known as “ Crawl Trench ’”’ and ‘“‘ Red Rose 
Trench’ which were continued into Fonquevillers. Numerous dug-outs 
existed, but all had been abandoned and were full of mud. 

The tour of duty in front-line trenches was six days, followed by six 
days in brigade reserve at Pommier, then another six days in front line, fol- 
lowed by six days in close support, two companies in Fonquevillers and two 
in Hannescamps. 

The periods spent by the battalion in the front line were uneventful, being 
chiefly characterized by incessant hard work; thanks to which and also to 
an excellent working agreement with our ‘‘ opposite number ’’ —the 2nd Batta- 
lion, The Royal Irish Regiment—the defensive system of the sector had become 
really efficient when, on 22nd April, the 11th Brigade became Divisional 
Reserve at Pommier. 

When in the trenches in this sector, steel helmets were issued to all ranks, 
and a reinforcement of thirty-two other ranks joined the battalion. 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


On May 2nd the 4th Division was relieved by the 37th Division and was 
withdrawn to back areas for intensive training for the forthcoming British 
offensive. . 

The 11th Brigade, then at Pommier, was relieved by the 112th Brigade 
and the rst East Lancashire was relieved by the 8th Battalion. 

On relief the rst Battalion marched (7 miles) to Mondicourt, where it 
remained until May 5th, when it marched (15 miles) to Bernaville, where 
platoon training and musketry were commenced. 

* The line lay from south to north from a point about seven hundred yards east 


of Fonquevillers to a point about sixteen hundred yards north-west of Monchy-au-Bois. 
See the sketch in the story of the 8th East Lancashire. Chap. II, page 411. 
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On the 7th the 4th Division passed from the VIIth Corps to the VIIIth 
Corps, commanded by Lieut.-General Sir A. Hunter-Weston. The other 
Divisions in the Corps were the 29th (Major-General H. de B. De Lisle) and 
the 31st (T./Major-General Wanless-O’Gowan, a former Commanding officer 
of the 1st Battalion). 

On the 15th the battalion marched to Cramont, on the edge of a French 
manceuvre ground near Yvrench covering several square miles. Battalion 
headquarters now consisted of Lieut.-Colonel J. Green ; Captain H. MacMullen, 
2nd-in-command ; Captain Heath, Adjutant ; Lieutenant and Quartermaster H. 
Naylor ; and Captain Whigham, Medical Officer. The Company Commanders 
were: ‘“‘A’’ Company, Captain Penny; “ B’’ Company, Captain Browne ; 
““C” Company, Captain Thomas; and Captain Hatfield, ‘“‘ D’’ Company. 

The training programme at Yvrench was as follows: 17th. The last 
stages of an attack, the assault, reforming and consolidation of the objective. 
On the 18th, 19th and 2oth an attack was made on taped-out trenches. On 
the same day the 2nd Royal Irish Regiment, which had been attached to 
the 11th Brigade for some time, rejoined its own brigade and the 11th Bngade 
reverted to the normal four battalions. 

On the 21st the brigade marched to Bernaville, to Amplier on the 22nd 
and to Bertrancourt and Beaussart the next day. The battalion was billeted 
at Bertrancourt, about four miles west of Beaumont Hamel. 

From the great activity which was here displayed, it was obvious that 
the allied offensive, which for some time past had been eagerly looked forward 
to, was now imminent, and the battalion was informed that for some weeks 
to come, their task would be work with pick and shovel in the sector which 
included Mailly-Maillet. This portion of our front-line defences was held by 
29th Division on the right and 31st Division on left ; the divisional boundary 
line being nearly opposite Mailly-Maillet. Preliminary and confidential orders 
indicated that these two divisions would continue to occupy their existing 
frontages, and that shortly before ‘“‘ Z’’ day—the day on which the actual 
advance was to be made—the 4th division would be interposed between the 
2gth and 31st divisions. 

The day after arrival in Bertrancourt a visit was paid to the battalion 
by T./Major-General R. Wanless-O’Gowan, and by Lieut.-Colonel J. S. J. 
Baumgartner, seconded from the Regiment and now Chief Staff Officer of 
the 31st Division, the Headquarters of which were at Bus-les-Artois, a few 
kilometres distant. 

On ist June it was learnt that the Commander-in-Chief had honoured 
the battalion bya “ Mention-in-Dispatches ” for gallantry at Hamel on January 
4th, 1916. A special battalion order was issued and later in the day a tele- 
gram of congratulation was received from the 2nd Battalion. 

The z1th Battalion East Lancashire Regiment (31st Division) was 
billeted in Courcelles ; advantage was taken of this to exchange compliments 
and hospitalities on several occasions; the Band of 11th Battalion played 
selections of music in Bertrancourt and the Drums of Ist Battalion played in 
Courcelles. 

On June 11th the 4th Division was withdrawn to Beauval for further 
training, but the rst Battalion The Rifle Brigade, together with the battalion, 
were left behind to continue the work on trenches, etc.; the reasons given 
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for this were (a) that owing to the persistent bad weather, work on all assembly 
trenches was greatly in arrear, and (5) that as these two battalions were to 
lead the assault of 4th Division and to capture the first objective, viz., the 
enemy front line and support trenches, they could do without rehearsals of 
the attack more easily than the remaining infantry of the Division, which, 
with the German reserve line and second system of trenches as their objective, 
had much further to go. 

The battalion remained in huts in Bertrancourt until June rth, when 
it marched to Mailly-Maillet, where it was closer to its work. 

During the whole of this time, every available officer, N.C.O. and private 
was employed each night on their respective tasks ; one company was detailed 
for construction of gun emplacements, one and one-half companies worked 
under the orders of the Royal Engineers on the digging of trenches to carry 
the numerous telephone cables ; the remainder of the battalion were employed 
in the repair of old and construction of new trenches for the assembly of 
the assaulting units. The work had to be done under cover of darkness, 
and in addition all new work had to be carefully camouflaged before daylight ; 
much of the work lay at a distance of from four to five miles from 
billets. 

From now until June 22nd the battalion worked at high pressure, 
for, in addition to preparing the “ assembly” trenches, battalion H.Q. and 
company H.Q.’s for themselves, the task also included the preparation of 
these for the 1st Battalion Somerset Light Infantry and rst Hampshire Regi- 
ment: for this important work, the battalion was organized into three main 
working parties: the work on the Somerset trenches was superintended by 
Major Majendie, rst Somerset Light Infantry, while Lieutenant Conan-Doyle, 
of the 1st Hampshire Regiment, supervised the work for his battalion. 

At first, climatic conditions were most unfavourable for work, heavy 
rain falling nearly every night, hence much delay was caused and considerable 
anxiety was felt that the trenches would not be finished in time ; on June 13th 
work on battalion and company Headquarters was taken over by the 252nd 
Tunnelling Company, and as on 15th the weather became fine, more satis- 
factory progress was made, so much so, in fact, that when, on 22nd the bat- 
talion left Mailly-Maillet for a well-earned rest, all the allotted tasks had 
been completed. 

The work had been of a most arduous nature, calling for exceptional 
efforts from all ranks; for exactly four weeks every available officer, N.C.O. 
and man of the battalion had been on duty with a working party on each 
of the twenty-eight nights; every party paraded at least one hour before 
sunset and, as most of the work was several miles distant from the billets, 
most of the parties did not get back to these till the sun was well up. 

When, on June 22nd, work finally ceased, all ranks were very tired 
and much in need of some full nights’ rest ; however, all the tasks allotted 
to the battalion had been finished in a manner worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions of the Army: the excellence of the work can be gauged by the fact 
that the casualties in the three battalions caused by the enemy counter bom- 
bardment prior to zero hour on Ist July were negligible. The excellence 
of the work was officially recognized on 23rd by Brigadier-General Prowse, 
Commanding 11th Brigade, and on 26th Major-General Lambton, Commanding 
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4th Division, in an address to the battalion also notified his appreciation 
of it. 

After leaving Mailly-Maillet on 22nd the battalion marched to a camp 
about one mile from Bertrancourt. Work for the next few days was of the 
lightest nature, though an attempt was made to call on the battalion to dig 
graves—an unspecified number—in view of the forthcoming battle, but the 
attempt was successfully resisted by the C.O. 

At Io p.m. on 26th the battalion marched to bivouacs in a wood near 
Mailly-Maillet, in which wood many heavy howitzers had made their home ; 
the activities of these made it difficult for all ranks to obtain the rest which 
was still badly needed, but the wood was otherwise peaceful. 

On 28th it was learned that the opening of the battle had been post- 
poned from June 29th to July 1st.* On the night of 28/29th 2nd-Lieutenant 
Sayers with Sergeant Redmayne and two scouts carried out a successful 
reconnaissance of the enemy wire opposite the mght of the battalion line. 

Lieutenant C. P. Watson rejoined the battalion on the 29th and “‘ B ’’ and 
‘‘C”’ Companies relieved the Hampshire Regiment in the trenches from 
which the 1st East Lancashire was to attack. 

On the night June 29/30 Lieutenants Sayers and Mallet, with Sergeant 
Redmayne and Lc.-Corporal J. W. Wallace (Regimental Sergeant-Major of the 
Ist Battalion in 1930), accompanied by 2nd Lieutenant Conan-Doyle, rst 
Hants Regt. made a reconnaissance of the German wire. 

The same patrol went out on the following night. On this occasion the 
patrol definitely reported that the enemy wire was insufficiently cut on that 
portion of the line it had been able to examine. Unfortunately it had been 
impossible to arrange for a temporary cessation of the bombardment long 
enough to allow of a reconnaissance of the whole of the wire. Consequently it 
was not discovered that the enemy wire opposite the right and centre companies 
was practically intact. If a longer cessation of the bombardment had been 
possible a thorough reconnaissance could have been made, and the information 
thus gained would have considerably altered the plan of the attack. 

On the morning of the 30th the Commanding Officer attended a final 
conference at Brigade-Headquarters. Inthe afternoon Major-General Lambton 
visited the battalion and wished it good luck. 

The remainder of the day was spent in rest and at 8.30 p.m. Bn. Head- 
quarters and ‘‘ A”’ and ‘‘ D’’ Companies marched up to trenches and took 
up their assembly positions, the right of the battalion being opposite the 
north end of Beaumont-Hamel. 

The actual dispositions of the battalion for the attack were as follows: 

Objective—German front line and support trenches. Three companies 
were in the front line, each on a front of two platoons, having two platoons 
in support. 

“C”’ Company on Right under Captain Thomas. 

““A’”’ Company in Centre under Captain Penny. 


* The postponement was necessitated by bad weather and consequent condition 
of the ground. It was unfortunate, for the bombardment of the enemy trenches had 
to be considerably diminished for the two days preceding zero day with the result that 
the enemy was able to repair his defences and relieve units which had suffered severely 
from the bombardment. 
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““B”’ Company on Left under Captain Browne. 

Reserve: ‘ D’’ Company under Captain Hatfield. 

This company carried tools and short bridges for crossing the German 
front-line trench. 

On the right of the battalion, the rst Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers was 
to attack alongside the battalion with Beaumont—Hamel as objective, while 
Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade was to attack on the left of the battalion. 

On the morning of July 1st the bombardment of the enemy trenches 
became intense, but German machine-guns continued to fire from Beaumont- 
Hamel throughout the bombardment. 

At 7.26 a.m., the leading platoons of the assaulting companies moved 
out to a line taped-out in ‘“‘no-man’s-land,” so as to be in line with the rst 
Lancashire Fusiliers, of the 29th Division, who were to attack Beaumont- 
Hamel. 

At 7.32 a.m. “ D’’ Company and Battalion Headquarters followed the 
attacking companies and established themselves in shell-holes. 

A signaller * (Lce.-Corpl. J. McDonald, afterwards a Sergeant) accom- 
panied the leading platoon of ‘‘ A’’ Company, carrying a telephone and wire 
with orders to open communication from German front line, where Battalion 
Headquarters were to be established. 

The personnel of the Headquarters followed up the wire and found 
the signaller in a large shell-hole just outside the German wire. Of course 
the wire was cut before it could be used, but the Headquarters remained 
in the shell-hole until 6 p.m. 

Immediately our guns lifted from the German front-line trenches, 
heavy machine-gun fire was opened from the German front line; from Beau- 
mont-Hamel and Ridge Redoubt, Lieut.-Colonel Green personally counted eight 
machine-guns firing on the battalion front. Simultaneously the German 
artillery barrage came down some 200-250 yards in front of our front line and 
on all assembly trenches. 

In spite of this terrific fire, the battalion advanced as steadily as if 
on manceuvres until practically the whole battalion became casualties.f Actu- 
ally a few of the leading troops entered and passed the German front-line, but 
on the front of the right and centre companies the wire was found intact and 
no way through it could be found. Many men were killed on the wire while 
attempting to force a way through; among them was Sergeant Redmayne 
who was shot through the head just as he got out of the trench in front of 
Colonel Green. Many sought cover in the shell-holes close to the wire which 
they had vainly attempted to pass. 

The survivors of the battalion occupied shell-holes in ‘‘ no-man’s-land”’ 
until they were able to retire to our trenches at dusk. All wounded capable 
of crawling were sent back first, followed by a rear-guard of unwounded men. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Green, who had been wounded in the shoulder about 


* The signaller, Lce.-Corpl. J. McDonald, received the Distinguished Conduct Medal 
and the Russian Cross of St. George for his gallantry on this occasion. 

+ Both the 4th Division and 11th Brigade war diaries record that three platoons 
of the left ‘‘B’’ Company were reported to have reached their objective, and about 
half an hour after zero, three Verey lights—the signal that the objective had been reached 
—were seen in the expected direction. 
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10.20 a.m., got back to the line about 8.20 p.m., as did the Adjutant, Captain 
Heath, who had been wounded at 6 p.m. Captain Whigham (R.A.M.C.), 
who had done great work in “‘ no-man’s-land”’ during the day, was wounded 
about the same time and had to retire. 

An instance of personal gallantry came to Lieut.-Colonel Green’s notice 
(among many others). He wished to send a message to 11th Brigade Head- 
quarters as to the general situation. Captain Heath wrote the message, which 
was taken by a runner (name unfortunately not known) who, after about two 
hours’ absence, returned to Battalion Headquarters, having delivered his 
message. How he found the shell-hole, after crawling nearly four hundred 
yards, passes any understanding. 

About 7 p.m. the battalion was relieved by the 1st Royal Warwickshire 
Regt. of the roth Brigade which, with the 12th Brigade, was relieving the 
11th Brigade. On relief the Brigade went into billet at Mailly-Maillet. 

The strength of the battalion on July Ist was twenty-two officers and 
seven hundred other ranks. 

The officers killed were: Captains A. H. Penny, H. W. M. Thomas, 2nd 
Lieutenants R. E. Jones, C. E. S. Watson, C. P. Watson, C. E. Sadler and 
R. Newcome. 

The officers wounded were: Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green, Captain S. J. 
Heath, T/Captain F. E. Hatfield, 2nd Lieutenants M. Sayers, C. M. Jenkins 
and C. E. Henderson. 

The officers reported missing were: Captain M. G. Browne (afterwards 
reported prisoner of war), Lieutenants F. E. C. Fisher and E. S. Mallet (after- 
wards reported killed in action) and Lieutenant Tompkins died of wounds. 

Captain J. R. M. Whigham, R.A.M.C., was also wounded, first slightly while 
attending to the wounded and continued to do so until he was again wounded 
more severely. His orderly, Lce.-Corporal Brightmore, also did great work 
and was awarded the Military Medal for his gallantry. 

The situations in the centre and left of the 11th Brigade during the day 
were as follows : 

(az) By 10 a.m. small parties of the rst Somerset Lt. Infantry, rst Rifle 
Brigade and 6th and 8th Royal Warwickshire held the German line 94-49-05, 
and other parties of the same battalions were in the line 56—77-92-55. 

(6) From 11 a.m. onwards the troops in 94-49-05 were gradually driven 
back to 77-92-55. 

(c) On this line there was fighting all the afternoon. There was some 
disorganization but the line was held until midnight, by which time scattered 
parties east of the line and those in the line were withdrawn behind the British 
line and reformed as Divisional reserve. 

(dz) The roth and 12th Brigades then took over the defence of the original 
British line. 

The attacks by the 29th Division on Beaumont-Hamel and that on Serre 
by the 31st Division both failed, although parties of British troops were seen 
in Serre. (See the account of the 11th Battalion, page 519.) 

About 7 p.m. the remnants of the battalion were relieved by the Ist 
Royal Warwickshire of the roth Brigade, and assembled in Mailly-Maiullet. 

On the following day 2nd-Lieutenants Scott, Reynolds and Barr, with 
ten per cent. of other ranks who had been kept out of the action, rejoined 
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the battalion. During the day Major-General Lambton visited the battalion 
and personally thanked all ranks for their behaviour on the day before. The 
billets were heavily shelled during the afternoon, but there were no casualties. 

On the 3rd the brigade was ordered to stand-to in expectation of an 
attack which, however, was not made. The rest of the day was spent in 
re-organizing the companies. Re-organization and checking of equipment 
was continued on the 4th and a letter was received from the Corps-Commander 
congratulating all ranks for their bravery and devotion to duty on July Ist. 
Late in the afternoon the battalion, together with the rest of the brigade 
(now commanded by Brigadier-General H. C. Rees vice Brigadier-General 
Prowse, killed in action on July rst), marched to Bertrancourt, where it remained 
until the roth. 

On the 5th Lieutenant Waddington rejoined the battalion from the 
Fourth Army School, and took command of the battalion. On the 7th Captain 
Tosswill rejoined from the roth Brigade Staff and assumed command, 2nd- 
Lieutenant Page was appointed Adjutant, and Lieutenants Barr and Wadding- 
ton, and 2nd-Lieutenants Daly and Reynolds respectively, assumed command 
of “A,” “B,” “C” and “ D” Companies. On the same day Lieut.-General 
Sir A. Hunter-Weston visited the battalion and congratulated all ranks on 
their gallantry on July 1st. A copy of his address was issued to every officer, 
non-commissioned officer and private in the battalion. 

On the 9th Captain MacMullen rejoined the battalion from Court-Martial 
duty in Paris and assumed command of the battalion; Captain Tosswill 
was then appointed Adjutant and 2nd-Lieutenant Scott took command of 
“A” Company. 

On the night of July roth/11th the 11th Brigade relieved the 12th Brigade 
on the northern half of the line from which the attack had been delivered 
on July 1st. The battalion moved to Mailly-Maillet in reserve. While at 
Mailly-Maillet the Rev. A. E. Lawrie (C. of E.), Chaplain to the brigade, said 
farewell tothe battalion. He was very greatly missed, and none who knew him 
will forget the good work he did in the brigade and his gallantry on July rst. 

On the 15th the battalion relieved the 1st Hampshire in the right sector 
of the front. The tour was uninteresting and there was little hostile activity 
until the last day of the tour, when the sector was heavily shelled. 

On the 2oth the 12th Division began to relieve the 4th Division; the 
11th Bngade was relieved on the zoth and marched to Bus-en-Artois (6 miles), 
where a reinforcement of four officers and a hundred and eighty other ranks 
joined the battalion. The officers were Lieutenant Tinling and 2nd-Lieutenants 
Cole, Moore and Harrison. 

On the 21st the brigade marched to billets in Beauval, a nine-mile march 
on a very hot day, very trying to men who had been for weeks in trenches 
under anything but quiet conditions. On the next day the draft was inspected 
by the Commanding Officer and posted to companies. At 11.30 p.m. the 
battalion marched to Doullens, where it entrained for an unknown destination. 
Thus ended the battalion’s first engagement in the first Battle of the Somme.* 


* Other Battalions of the Regiment engaged in the fighting in July, 1916, were: 
2nd Battalion July 5th—12th. 


ath July rst-31st. 
8th : July 1st-August 14th. 
11th ‘i July 1st-July 2nd. 


CHAPTER V 


TRENCH WARFARE IN THE YPRES SALIENT. AN EXCURSION TO 
DUNKERQUE, AND THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


N the morning of July 23rd, the battalion, after a night in the train, 

detrained at Esquelbecq whence it marched to Wormhoudt where 

the Brigade was billeted. The remainder of the Division was 

billeted in Houtkerque. Between July 26th and 31st the 4th Division relieved 

the Guards Division on a line Bridge 64—Turco farm—Cross-roads farm— 
Wieltje.* 

On July 27th the 11th Brigade went by rail to Poperinghe whence it 
marched to Elverdinghe and went into a camp there. 

In the evening the rst Hampshire and 1st Somerset Light Infantry 
moved up to the Canal dug-outs. The Rifle Brigade and the Battalion remained 
near Elverdinghe Chateau. During the first week in August, the enemy was 
not particularly bellicose. His artillery fire was not intense, but Elverdinghe 
Chateau was paid some attention. On one occasion heavy Minenwerfer shells 
were fired into trenches, which caused many casualties, but retaliation in 
the form of salvos of thirty shells soon silenced the Minenwerfer. 

On August 3rd Lieutenant and Quartermaster H. Naylor rejoined, as 
also did Captain A. W. Byrne who had been wounded in 1915; unfortunately 
he had a fall with his horse and sustained injuries which put him out of action 
for some time. On the 5th the Army Commander, General Sir H. Plumer, 
together with the Corps Commander and the Divisional Commander made a 
thorough inspection of the Camp at Elverdinghe, and spoke to all Brigadiers 
and Battalion Commanders. 

The next two or three days were very hot but quiet. The 8th was also a 
fine quiet day except for a salvo of 4:2 howitzers which burst in the chateau 
grounds but missed the chateau. ‘‘ D’’ Company was parading in the grounds 
at the time, but there was only one casualty. About g p.m. the battalion 
moved up to the Canal in readiness to relieve the rst Hampshire in the right 
subsector. 

At 10.25 p.m. the commanding officer, Captain H. MacMullen, and Captain 
Tosswill, the adjutant, were mounting their horses to go up to advanced 
Battalion Headquarters when an orderly arrived with a message to say that 
the gas alarm had been sounded in the front trenches. They then rode down 
the Brielen Road to Dawson’s Corner where they found artillery in hot action. 


* The line was a continuation southward of the line held by the Division in June 
and July, 1915. 
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The artillery could give no information as to what was going on in the line ; 
but their horses showed signs of being slightly gassed. 

As they left Dawson’s Corner Captain Tosswill was hit in the back by a 
large shell splinter, and was taken to the field ambulance. Captain MacMullen 
then sent the horses back, and walked up to his advanced Headquarters on 
the canal bank, which he reached about 1 a.m. oth, and heard what had 
happened, which was as follows: At 10.25 p.m. gas was discharged along 
the whole front, followed by an intense bombardment, and an attempt to 
raid the British trenches. The latter, on the front held by the rst Hampshire 
Regiment, was stopped by the Lewis guns of the Battalion which had relieved 
the Lewis guns of the 1st Hampshire. 

At that time ‘‘C’’ Company, having left the canal bank at 9.30 p.m. 
had reached Skipton post and took up a position along Skipton Road and 
Nile, gas helmets were put on and the company remained in the position 
until the air was clear enough to continue the relief of the left company of 
the 1st Hampshire. The relief was completed by 3 a.m. 

‘““B”’ Company left the Canal Bank at 9.45 p.m. to relieve the support 
company of the rst Hampshire. Lancashire Farm was reached at 10.15, ten 
minutes later the gas warning was heard, helmets were put on, and the com- 
pany manned the support trenches in front of the farm, until, when all was 
quiet, the relief was completed by 2 a.m. 4th. 

‘‘ A ” Company left the strong point L.2. at 9.20 p.m. to relieve the right 
company of the Hampshire. They crossed the Canal at Bridge 4 thence 
marching northwards to Bridge 6. Two hundred yards north of the bridge 
the gas alarm was heard and immediately afterwards the enemy commenced 
the bombardment and raid described above. The company then took cover 
in the trench along the Cottage line and later manned the X line until 12.30 
a.m. when it relieved the Hampshire company. 

‘““D” Company left Elverdinghe Chateau at 9.15 p.m. and marched 
via the Brielen-Essex Farm road. While on the road, the gas alarm was heard 
and the company crossed the Canal and manned the bank until 12.15 a.m. 
when it relieved the centre company of the Hampshire. Most of the casualties 
occurred in the battalions on both sectors which were being relieved, for 
being crowded together and in full marching order they were unable to get 
their gas helmets on. Moreover, they were close to the enemy trench whence 
the gas had been discharged, and some 200 were gassed at once, 118 of the 
1st Somerset Light Infantry and 75 of the 1st Hampshire. The 1st Rifle 
Brigade had 75 casualties and the East Lancashire had but 25. Among 
officers killed, wounded and missing the 1st Somerset Light Infantry had 8, 
the 1st Rifle Brigade 5, the 1st Hampshire 3 and the East Lancashire 3.* 
The battalion, having relieved the 1st Hampshire, found the enemy artillery 
quiet during the night but there was a good deal of machine-gun and rifle 
fire, presumably to cover the working parties which were repairing their 
trenches and wire. 

During the tour, which lasted until the night of the 11th/12th, the time 
was spent in reconditioning the front-line trenches. The roth Brigade relieved 
the 11th and the 1st Royal Warwickshire the battalion. 


* The effect of gas on Captain MacMullen did not show itself until August 18th, 
when he had to take a rest, but rejoined on August 2oth. 
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After the relief the battalion marched to a camp near Poperinghe. Late 
in the evening Captain Tosswill died of his wounds and was buried in the 
Military Cemetery at Poperinghe. During the stay in Poperinghe, training 
in company drill, musketry and bombing was carried out and a hundred men 
a day were employed in improving the camp. 

On the 14th the battalion lined the road while H.M. the King passed 
through the camp. On the 17th Major-General Lambton inspected the 
battalion, and on the same day Major P. O. D’Esterre, who had been Brigade- 
Major of the roth Brigade, assumed command of the battalion. 

On the zoth immediate rewards for the rst July action were awarded as 
follows: D.C.M. to Lce-Corporal J. Macdonald and the military medal to 
Privates J. Bates, E. J. Brightmore and C. Wilson. 

On August 22nd the battalion marched to Montreal Camp, a short dis- 
tance south of the Poperinghe—Ypres road, where a reinforcement of 2nd- 
Lieutenant Quayle and fifty other ranks joined the battalion. 

The Division remained in the area until September 16th/17th, holding 
first the Hooge line and then the line from Observatory Ridge to the Menin 
road. The whole area was very quiet and there was nothing worth recording 
except that the Observatory Ridge—Menin-road line was a very bad one, 
with trenches littered with the bodies of dead Germans. It was a case of 
trench warfare, pure and simple, not even illuminated by a raid from either 
side. 


AN EXCURSION TO DUNKERQUE 


At the end of August and beginning of September, the 11th Brigade 
and 29th Brigade R.F. Artillery were detached from the Division for a side- 
show. The troops were entrained to the neighbourhood of Dunkerque and 
billeted in villages within a radius of about 10 miles. The object of this 
move was to give the enemy the idea that a force was being embarked at 
Dunkerque for a landing operation along the coast. Each morning for three 
days the Brigade and the Artillery assembled outside Dunkerque, and marched 
through the town—with drums and bugles playing—with as much publicity 
as possible, to the harbour where one or two battalions a day were embarked 
on mine-sweepers. These were then taken across to the far side of the harbour 
and disembarked. The troops were then hidden discreetly among the sand- 
dunes until dark when they marched back independently to their several 
billets. 

Some time afterwards, it was heard that due notice of the above pro- 
ceedings was taken by the German Intelligence Bureau. 

While in this area four 2nd-Lieutenants, Broster, Jackson, Hannaford 
and Knight from the 3rd Battalion, joined the battalion. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME ONCE MORE 


On September 16th the 4th Division began to entrain for the south. 
The 11th Brigade entrained at Esquelbecq at 3.30 a.m. and detrained at 
Longueau, a short distance east of Amiens at 2.15 a.m. on the 18th. Thence 
the battalion, with the 1st Rifle Brigade, the 11th Machine-gun Company 
and x1th trench-mortars marched to Allonville 44 miles N.E. of Amiens, 
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arriving at 6.30 a.m. The march was a hard one, for rain fell throughout 
the march, and during the next two days. 

On arrival in this area the 4th Division was incorporated in the XIVth 
Corps (Lieutenant-General Lord Cavan) of the Fourth Army (General Sir 
H. Rawlinson). During the autumn, the Fourth Army had continued pres- 
sure on the German line which, at the time the 4th Division arrived in the 
area, lay from south-east to north-west some 1,500 yards west of Le Transloy. 

On the 21st a draft of three non-commissioned officers and twenty men, 
all of whom had been out before, joined the battalion. The next day another 
draft of sixteen N.C.O.’s and two hundred privates, from the 4th North Stafford- 
shire Regiment, with about five months’ service, joined the battalion. On 
the same day Lieutenants Slinger and Harwood, 2nd-Lieutenants Ross, 
Oldham and Graham also joined. 

On the 25th the Brigade marched to Vaux-sur-Somme, 8 miles east of 
Allonville, and carried out a Brigade exercise in which the battalion was 


BACK AREAS October 6 1916. 


SY MERICOURT. 


detailed as vanguard. During the end of September and beginning of October 
the Brigade—less Brigade Headquarters—remained at Corbie, a village on 
the Somme, g miles east of Amiens. The battalion moved to Méaulte and 
Mametz where it was broken up into working parties; unloading trains, 
moving camps, pitching and striking tents and filling in old trenches. 

This work continued until October 8th when the battalion rejoined the 
Brigade near Mametz. The weather was very wet and there was no cover 
except canvas tents which held twenty men each. 

On October 8th the 4th Division relieved the 56th Division in the line. 
On the 12th orders were issued for an attack on the trenches in front of Le 
Transloy line. The attack was preceded on the roth and 11th by a bom- 
bardment of the enemy’s trenches which became intense on the 11th. The 
enemy’s retaliation was very heavy and casualties in the roth and 12th 
Brigades were numerous and trenches were very considerably damaged. 

During the action the battalion remained in reserve at Montauban, in 
readiness to move at an hour’s notice. It was, however, not required, and 
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from the 13th to the 15th it remained at Montauban. Training was con- 
tinued, and officers and non-commissioned officers reconnoitred the routes 
to the trenches through Ginchy. 

On the 15th orders were issued from XIVth Corps Headquarters for 
the 4th and 6th Divisions to make another attack, on the 18th, on the trenches 
of the Le Transloy line. The 4th Division was to attack on the right and the 
6th Division on the left. The 6th French Army was to attack on the right 
of the 4th Division. The task allotted to the 4th Division was to capture 
the following trenches: Frosty, Hazy, some gun-pits, Rainy and Dewdrop. 
A tank was attached to each of the 4th and 6th Divisions, but both were 
bogged early in the action. The 1st Rifle Brigade was to attack on the right 
and the battalion on the left. The objectives of the battalion were Rainy 
and Dewdrop trenches and some subsidiary trenches beyond the above. The 
Assembly trenches were as follows: Two platoons each of “A” and “C”’ 
Companies were in Burnaby trench and formed the first wave ; the remaining 
platoons of ‘‘ A’”’ and ‘‘ C ’”” Companies were in shell craters 30 yards in rear 
of Burnaby and formed the second wave. ‘ D” Company in Shamrock 
trench formed the third wave, and “‘ B’’ Company in Shamrock and Thistle 
the Reserve. The formation of the battalion in the attack was as follows : 
“A” and “C’” Companies were to advance in extended order, each 
covering a front of 225 yards; ‘‘D’’ Company was to advance in columns 
of sections in file covering the battalion front of 450 yards. The distance 
between waves was 30 yards. 

The ground was in the most appalling condition ; heavy rain had fallen 
for weeks and continued throughout the attack, with the result that the 
terrain was a vast lake of mud, pitted with shell-holes.* The night was pitch 
black and the enemy’s line was extremely vague ; German trench maps had 
been issued, but they were of little use for the German line really consisted 
of detached machine-guns in shell-holes. At zero hour a barrage was put 
down on Dewdrop trench which lasted for 44 minutes. At the same time 
the battalion and the rst Rifle Brigade floundered into the mud of ‘‘ no-man’s- 
land.”” The men, wearing full equipment and carrying extra bombs, made 
slow progress; some were utterly exhausted and scarcely mobile, only to 
be shot down, drowned in shell-holes or rounded up at daybreak. 

The advance was by the left. ‘‘C’’ Company on the left had the Les 
Boeufs—Le Transloy road to guide it. ‘‘ A’’ Company on the right, in the 
darkness went too far to the right and got somewhat mixed up with the Rifle 
Brigade. Directly the first wave advanced it was met with heavy machine- 
gun fire and casualties were numerous. Moreover, it was difficult to find 
Dewdrop and Rainy trenches, which had been heavily shelled by our artillery. 
However, from the distance traversed by the two leading waves, the two 
trenches must have been passed. 

No organized German line was found, but heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire was directed on our waves from front and flanks, and owing to the darkness 
it was impossible for any officer, or non-commissioned officer, to organize 
the digging of advanced posts at the limit of the advance. The few remaining 
men who had reached Dewdrop, and beyond, withdrew to Rainy trench 


* Requests for a postponement were made by Division and Brigade Commanders 
on account of the weather and ground, but the requests were not granted. 
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where ‘‘D” Company had arrived, having had many casualties. The 
Company Commander, then seeing that his two leading waves were practically 
wiped out, and that German machine-guns were trained on the trench, with- 
drew to the original front-line trenches. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. Nos 
October 1916. Ol. 
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The situation now, in the front trenches was very obscure. No officers 
or senior N.C.O.’s of ‘‘ A’”’ and “‘C ’’ Companies had come back and the few 
men who did come back were clothed in mud from head to foot and com- 
pletely exhausted. 

There was no counter-attack by the enemy, though the front trenches 
were heavily shelled and swept with machine-gun fire until dawn. 

The day (18th) was quiet, and after dark ‘“‘ B ’”’ Company relieved ‘‘ D”’ 
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Company. “A,” ‘““C” and ‘D” Companies then went into support in 
Shamrock. Patrols were sent out who were met by hot rifle-fire as they 
approached Rainy and Dewdrop. Wounded men were sought for and a few 
brought in, also wounded men in the trenches, unable to walk, were evacuated 
by special stretcher parties after dark. 

The casualties of the action were heavy and included all the officers in the 
two leading companies. In ‘‘A’’ Company Lieutenants R. A. C. Matthews, 
W. F. Currall, T. A. Ritchie were killed, and the O.C. Company Captain A. N. 
Scott made prisoner of war. In‘“‘C’’ Company 2nd-Lieutenant E. W. Graham 
was killed and Captain C. Waddington (O.C. Company), 2nd-Lieutenants M. 
Quayle and J.M. Wilks were captured. C.S.M.s W. Ashcroft and J. Cunliffe 
were killed, C.S.M. W. Vaughan made prisoner, and the total casualties in the 
other ranks were killed 12, wounded 58, missing 292. 

The 19th passed off quietly so far as enemy shelling was concerned, but 
a cold rain fell all day which caused much discomfort to all ranks, for the 
trenches were deep in mud and dug-outs and even shelters were non-existent. 

About Io p.m. a battalion of the West Riding Regiment began to relieve 
the battalion. This was a surprise, for no orders on the subject had been 
received nor had guides been sent. Moreover, details of three other units 
came into the trenches and remained there. 

The relief, however, was completed about 4 a.m. 2oth, and the battalion 
marched back to the Guillemont trenches. They were very uncomfortable, 
the weather was very cold, the men were very wet, and there were no blankets. 

On the 21st orders were issued for another attack on the 23rd, on Le 
Transloy line. On the same day the 11th Brigade was ordered to take over 
the sector between the right of the line last held and the left of the French 
Army. The battalion was placed in support to the left battalion of the 
Brigade. 

Zero hour for the attack was 11.30 a.m., but owing to thick fog, the zero 
was altered to 2.20 p.m. The attack was partially successful, but Dewdrop 
trench, which the battalion had failed to take on the 18th, remained in the 
enemy’s hands. 

On the night of the 23rd/24th the 4th Division was relieved by the 33rd 
Division and the 11th Brigade by the 19th Brigade. 

This was the end of the first Battle of the Somme, so far as the battalion 
was concerned. It had seen the commencement of the battle and the end 
of it, under very different conditions. 


CHAPTER VI 


A REST NEAR THE SEA—RELIEF OF FRENCH TROOPS NORTH OF 
THE SOMME. THE WINTER OF ’'16-’17. THE BATTLES OF 
ARRAS, 1917. 


N October 24th, the battalion marched in pouring rain to what had 
() been Bernafay Wood, near Montauban. The accommodation in 
the wood consisted of a few trenches, small dug-outs and shelters ; 
an unpleasant place for a wet and worn-out battalion. However, Lieutenant 
Naylor met the companies on the road with the company cookers and hot 
soup. 
At dawn the next day, the battalion went into rest billets at the Sand- 
pits Camp, where there were blankets and a chance of getting dry. There 
was a certain amount of sickness, mostly among the older men who had to 
go into hospital with rheumatism and fever, but thanks to good precautions, 
there were no “trench feet.” 

The battalion remained in the Sandpits Camp until the 27th, when it 
marched to Mericourt (5 miles) and entrained to Arraines, 11 miles south- 
east of Abbeville, whence it marched to Wanel and Sorel, 3 and 4 miles north- 
west of Arraines. Billets in the villages were comfortable and training- 
ground was to be had. 

The Division was retained in this area until the end of November, during 
which the battalion was put through a severe course of training. 

The battalion was billeted in Moufliéres and Ligniéres, villages within 
a radius of 14 miles south of Oisemont. ‘‘B’’ Company, under Captain W. 
Daly, was at Moufliéres and Brigade Headquarters and the remaining com- 
panies were at Ligniéres. The officers at Ligniéres messed together at the 
chateau belonging to Le Comte de Wazia, who, with wife and daughters, 
were most hospitable and musical. A pleasant change from the filth of the 
battle area. 

On November 22nd the 2nd Battalion passed through the village en route 
further west. Lieut.-Colonel Hill, Major Sharland and Captain Leeson dined 
with officers of the Ist Battalion. One of the 2nd Battalion officers reported 
that the body of Lieutenant Matthews, who had been reported missing, had 
been buried by a party of the znd Battalion. About the same time it was 
officially reported that Captains Scott and Waddington and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Wilkes, all wounded, were prisoners of war. 

While in this area, Lieutenants B. Constantine, S. N. Andrews, and 2nd- 
Lieutenants S. O. Pacey, N. C. Swift, W. Reason and W. Stansfield joined the 
battalion. Lieutenant W. Slinger and 2nd-Lieutenants F. Moore and R. H. 
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Webb were evacuated to England as unfit. Reinforcements of other ranks 
were one company sergeant-major, three sergeants, eight corporals, one Ice.- 
corporal and six privates ! 


RELIEF OF A FRENCH CORPS AND THE WINTER OF 1916-17 


During November and December the Division moved eastward to join 
the XVth Corps, which was relieving a French Corps, north of the Somme. 
The battalion entrained at Oisement in December, detrained at Mericourt, 
and marched to Vaux-sur-Somme (2 miles) on December 7th. On the next 
day the battalion marched to a camp 14 miles north of Bray-sur-Somme, 
where it joined the rest of the brigade. The 12th Brigade remained in reserve, 
and the roth and 11th Brigades relieved the French in the line Rancourt- 
Sailly—Saillisel. 

The relief was very difficult ; the men were exhausted by the long march 
(6 miles), and the companies detailed for the front and support trenches had 
some very difficult ground to traverse. Some of the men never got to the 
trenches at all, having stuck in the mud, and when they were pulled out their 
boots remained in the mud. Some were stuck all night and were not extricated 
until daylight, when they were sent back to Brigade Headquarters to be 
massaged and given hot drinks. 

The relief was not completed until midnight. During the night and 
next day there was slight hostile shelling. 

On the next day there was a good deal of fog, which gave the officers a 
chance of examining the front line, which was not accessible in daylight. 
The line was held by one company broken up into twelve squads of six men 
each, with a Lewis gun on each flank. Another company held the support 
line, and the other two companies were in reserve. Throughout the tour 
there was a good deal of hostile shelling and sniping by day and machine-gun 
fire by night. : 

During the tour some fifty men were treated at the battalion dressing- 
station for exhaustion and trench feet. Rations, water, and R.E. material 
were brought up to the support line by the reserve companies. All the trenches 
were improved, trench boards were put down, and in. the-sugport line, sec- 
tions of the trench were roofed with corrugated iron. A trench tramway 
was laid down from Fregicourt to the support line, which considerably facili- 
tated the route for men and material. 

After relief the battalion went back to Priez Farm. This was occa- 
sionally shelled, but strong working parties were detailed to increase the 
accommodation by digging corrugated-iron shelters into the banks. All the 
other men were employed in taking up material and clearing flooded trenches. 
This work was continued until the 23rd, when the battalion relieved the Ist 
Rifle Brigade in the Rancourt Section. 

This tour, which lasted until the 27th, was much quieter than usual. There 
was a certain amount of hostile shelling during the night, and machine-gun 
fire by day. Christmas Day was very quiet and there was no attempt at 
fraternization from either side. 

On the zgth the 8th Division commenced to relieve the 4th Division ; 
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the battalion was relieved by the 2nd Scottish Rifles, and was transported in 
motor-lorries to a dirty camp near Sailly-Laurette. 

The last day of the year was marked by a Church Parade. On the same 
day Regtl.-Sergeant-Major J. Burgess (who had been wounded on July Ist) 
and a draft of 30 non-commissioned officers and 120 other ranks joined the 
battalion. Most of the men had come from Gallipoli and had served with the 
Ist /4th Battalion, and a few from the 6th Battalion. The battalion remained 
in camp near Sailly-Laurette until January roth, a period which was not of 
much interest. On the 2nd, Lieut.-Colonel P. E. O. D’Esterre had, unfor- 
tunately, to be evacuated to England, and on the next day he was awarded the 
D.S.0. At the same time Captain Daly and R.S.M. Oldfield were awarded 
the M.C. 

On the 4th the Corps Commander, Lieut.-General J. P. Ducane, XVth 
Corps, visited the camp, and on the 7th Major-General Lambton did the 
same. The men had their Christmas dinner, after which the Divisional 
“ Follies ’’ gave a performance. 

On the 12th Captain J. F. C. Mordaunt assumed command of the bat- 
talion, vice Lieut.-Colonel Cutlack on leave. On the next day Captain Mor- 
daunt and the four company commanders inspected a new trench line which 
had to be taken over from the French. The next day the battalion marched 
to Suzanne. On the 16th the battalion marched via Vaux-Curlu-Clery- 
Bouchavesnes, whence it relieved the 2nd Battalion 77th French Regiment. 
During the relief 2nd-Lieutenant N. C. Swift was slightly wounded. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cutlack and 2nd-Lieutenants Charney and Horsfall re- 
joined on the 2oth. On the 24th the battalion relieved the rst Hants and 
also took over in addition an extra company front from the Rifle Brigade. 
Three companies held the line with one company in reserve in Bouchavesnes. 

Toward the end of the month the enemy became more active than usual ; 
there was an increase of hostile shelling, but casualties were few. On the 
last day of the month Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green rejoined the battalion and 
took command. He did not remain long with the battalion, for on February 
1zth he was appointed commandant of the 4th Division School. Captain 
Mordaunt also left the battalion to take command of the Divisional works 
battalion, on January 31st. Drafts received during the month of January 
were : one sergeant, one sergeant drummer, two corporals, one Ice.-corporal 
and 107 privates. 

On February Ist the battalion marched to billets in Bray and thence the 
next day to a camp 14 miles from Bray. This camp will be remembered for 
the intense cold; very little fuel was available, and all water-pipes were 
frozen, as were bread, jam and eggs. On the 4th the thermometer went down 
to 28° and on the 7th it went down to two degrees below zero. The men 
managed to keep warm, but the officers felt the cold a good deal; they dined 
in greatcoats and got between the blankets as soon as possible. 

On the 1oth the battalion marched to a camp on the Suzanne—Bray 
road, but had to move again on the 13th to Suzanne, on account of measles 
in the camp. 

On the 16th the battalion relieved the 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers in the 
left sector of the Bouchavesnes line; the communication trenches were in a 
bad condition and the relief was not completed until early on the 17th. Except 
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for the usual artillery activity, and occasional salvos of medium trench- 
mortar and rifle grenades, the line was fairly quiet, but the front trenches 
were wet, sticky and shallow. There were few men available to dig them 
out, and an officer and 50 other ranks of the 1st Hants were attached to “A ”’ 
Company for work in the front line. 

That night Lieutenant and Quartermaster H. Naylor, acting as transport 
officer, while going up to the line, was hit by a large piece of shell which killed 
him on the spot. The loss of “‘ Captain Kettle ’’—as he was affectionately 
termed by all ranks, was a bitter blow, not only to the battalion but to the 
whole Brigade as well. He may have had equals amongst the Quartermasters 
of the army; he certainly had no superior. 


THE BATTLES OF ARRAS 


During March it was known that the enemy, south of Arras, was retiring 
to the Hindenburg line. North of Arras the enemy still held his position on 
the Vimy ridge. Accordingly, the Third Army (General Sir E. H. Allenby) 
was directed to break through the German defences between Croisilles, 8 
miles south of Arras, and the Commandant’s hut 4 miles north-east of Arras. 
When that was done the Army was to capture the Hindenburg line and push 
through to Cambrai. In the first stage of the battle the First Army was to 
capture the Vimy ridge north of the Commandant’s hut. Earlyin March the 4th 
Division was ordered to join the Third Army. The route taken by the 11th 
Brigade was via Franvillers, Talmas, Gezaincourt, Wavans, a four-day march. 
On arrival at Wavans the Division was incorporated in the XVIIth Corps 
(Lieut.-General Sir Charles Fergusson) of the Third Army. 

During the stay at Wavans, Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Burke, who had suc- 
ceeded to command of the battalion, put the battalion through all descrip- 
tions of training, including bayonet-fighting, bombing and the art of mop- 
ping-up a captured trench. 

On March 2ist the battalion moved to La Thieuloye, where there was ample 

ining-ground. A brigade attack was practised more than once, and on 
one day the battalion practised an attack under a machine-gun barrage. 
This was arranged by Captain Westropp, commanding the 11th Machine-gun 
Company. The practice was very successful, the men kept well up to the 
barrage and there were no casualties. 


THE ENEMY DEFENCES 


On the front of the XVIIth Corps, the enemy’s defences consisted of : 

(a2) A front system of trenches and wire, well organized and 500 yards 
deep (The Black Line). 

(ob) A thousand yards in rear of the front system was a strongly fortified 
railway embankment and cutting protected against shell fire, and it had 
considerable command of the country in front (The Blue Line). 

(c) The Athies—Point-du-Jour line, consisting of two lines of trenches, 
well wired and giving a good field of fire. This line was about 2,500 yards 
from the front line (The Brown Line). 
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(d) About 4,500 yards behind the front line was the German fourth 
system. This was sited on the reverse slope of the Point-du-Jour ridge and 
was not visible from any part of the British lines. It was organized with a 
fire and support trench, strongly wired and provided with dug-outs. In rear 
of the trenches were two sunken roads capable of defence and also provided 
with dug-outs. 


THE PLAN OF ATTACK 


The first three German systems, on the front of the XVIIth Corps, were 
to be captured by three divisions on the front line, the gth, 34th, and 51st, 
in that order from right to left.* 

As soon as the three divisions had completed their task, the 4th Division 
was to pass through the gth Division to pierce the German fourth system, 
and then capture Fampoux, the Hyderabad redoubt, and then form a defen- 
sive flank facing north between Hyderabad redoubt and Point-du-Jour. 


APPROACH MARCHES 


On April 7th the Brigades of the 4th Division moved from their training 
areas to villages near Arras. The 11th Brigade went to Hermaville. On the 
8th it moved to Marceuil and Marceuil Wood, 3} miles north-west of Arras, 


THE gth OF APRIL 


At 5.30 a.m. (zero hour) the brigades of the 4th Division moved to assem- 
bly areas near St. Catherine and St. Nicholas. The march was made in 
pouring rain, but on arrival all ranks were given a hot meal, and they remained 
there, undisturbed by hostile shelling, and heartened by the sight of a long 
procession of prisoners going to the rear. At 9.30 a.m. the 4th Division— 
Brigades disposed 12th on the right, 11th on the left and roth in reserve— 
moved in columns up to the original British front line, with few casualties. 

At Io a.m. the 4th Division received information that the Railway (Blue 
Line) had been captured by the goth Division. The 11th Brigade moved in 
columns of route, the 1st Hampshire on the left, the 1st Somerset Light Infan- 
try on the right ; the battalion followed the 1st Hampshire and the Ist Rifle 
Brigade the 1st Somerset Light Infantry to the old British front line. After 
leaving that line the Division was disposed—the 12th Brigade on the right, the 
11th on the left and the roth in reserve. During the advance the 12th Brigade 
had some loss while moving through Laurent-Blangy. The 1st Hampshire 
had several casualties. The battalion had one: 2nd Lieutenant R. A. Shann, 
who had been hit on the wrist ; he was, however, able to remain at duty. 

“The journey across the battlefield from the old British front line was 
remarkable for the smooth and orderly way in which the troops moved. It 
was more like a route-march than an approach-march close up to the troops 
about to attack a definite objective. 


* North of the XVIIth Corps was the Canadian Corps of the First Army, and South 
of the XVIIth Corps was the VIth Corps of the Third Army. The River Scarpe ran 
between the inner flanks of the two corps. 

+ From the war diary of the rst Battalion East Lancashire Regiment. 
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“The first German trench system (The Black Line) had been damaged 
beyond recognition. Concrete machine-gun emplacements, elaborate wiring, 
dug-outs, and all the paraphernalia of the so-called impregnable line, held 
for two years, was now a shapeless ditch. Few dead soldiers were seen, but 
the garrison had no fight in them and they surrendered in hundreds.”’ 

At I.10 p.m. the railway embankment (The Blue Line) was reached and 
a halt was made for an hour. Here again there was little opposition, although 
the trenches on the embankment were good and well wired, and armed with 
machine-guns. A few brought into action would have played havoc with 
the approaching troops, but no Germans were to be seen. During the 
wait the Germans shelled what had been their own trenches, and there were 
casualties in the battalion. Sergeant McGrath and three privates were 
killed, and eight privates wounded. 

At 2.10 p.m. the advance was continued to the assembly positions behind 
the Athies—Point-du-Jour Line (Brown Line) where the brigades were formed 
up in readiness to pass through the gth Division. During this advance there 
had been no hostile shelling. 

Up to the Brown Line the infantry had been covered by a creeping barrage, 
formed of seven field artillery brigades, which the infantry considered splendid. 
The shooting of the heavy artillery on Athies was also accurate, and under 
a creeping barrage of howitzers, the village disappeared. At 3.10 p.m. the 
two leading battalions of the Brigade—ist Somerset Light Infantry on the 
right and 1st Hampshire on the left, followed by the Ist East Lancashire and 
Ist Rifle Brigade, passed through the 9th Division, and advanced in artillery 
formation until they came into view of the fourth German system, when 
they deployed. 

For the advance from the Brown Line seven field artillery brigades again 
found the creeping barrage. The leading battalions, however, found the wire 
practically untouched. Nevertheless the battalions passed through gaps or 
climbed over the wire, while some men opened fire. A certain amount of 
machine-gun and rifle fire was met, but nearly all the Germans in the front 
trench surrendered and went to the rear at top speed without waiting for any 
escort. Those in the support fled eastwards, many being shot down. 

Meanwhile the battalion—whose task it was to form a defensive flank 
facing north from the Point-du-Jour to the fourth German system—had some 
difficulty to find ‘‘ Keen” trench, which was the position of assembly. How- 
ever, the difficulty was soon overcome and the battalion formed up ready 
to advance. ‘‘A” and ‘‘ B’”’ Companies were told off to form the defensive 
flank, ‘‘ A ’”’ on the right, ‘‘ B”’ on the left. Battalion Headquarters remained 
in “ Keen ”’ trench until the companies were ready to advance ; it then moved 
up to “ Effie’’ trench, where ‘‘ D’”’ Company was kept as a reserve. “C”’ 
Company remained until required as carriers. No casualties were incurred 
during the halt in “ Keen’’ trench, which was rather remarkable considering 
that the Germans had the correct range. 

At 3.20 p.m. the battalion went over ‘‘ Keen.” The first and second 
lines each consisted of two platoons of ‘‘ A’ Company on the right and two 
platoons of ‘‘B’’ Company on the left. The second line, in support, was 
250 yards in rear of the first line. ‘“‘D’’ Company moved into “ Effie” 
trench and consolidated it. - 
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As the leading platoons went over the crest of the Point-du-Jour ridge, 
scattered parties of the enemy were seen retiring to Gavrelle with at least 
one gun, which was at once taken as a target for a long-range machine-gun. 
During the advance to the position where the battalion was to dig in neither 
of the leading companies had any casualties. The position was difficult to 
pick up, but with a little geometry and compass bearings a line was marked 
out. Close to the top of the crest eleven Germans were taken prisoner in 
a trench by “‘A’’ Company. Just as the company topped the ridge and the 
men were about to dig a strong-point 2nd-Lieutenant Charney, commanding 
No. 4 Platoon, saw a German battery still in action about 120 yards away. 
He at once charged it although a shell had burst in his platoon and did con- 
siderable damage. The platoon was soon reformed and continued the charge. 
The German gunners then turned tail and the battery was captured intact. 
2nd-Lieutenant Charney was recommended for the M.C. for the action. The 
remainder of ‘‘A’’ Company continued digging and about 6.30 p.m. was 
well under cover, in the front line and in the support line. Casualties were 
heavy, for the work was done under heavy but wild shelling. However, the 
Germans gave it up about 8.30 p.m. and the rest of the night was quiet. The 
casualties of “‘ A’’ Company were 2nd-Lieutenant G. Read badly wounded, 
and about twenty-five other ranks killed or wounded. 

““B”’ Company had no casualties until it began to dig in on the left 
and to occupy the remains of Point-du-Jour House which was on the left 
boundary of the battalion front. The German shelling then became very 
heavy, Lieutenant P. E. Argyle, commanding the company, was killed, and 
Sergeant Connell’s platoon was practically wiped out, the sergeant and four 
privates being the only survivors; 2nd-Lieutenant E. F. Horsfall took com- 
mand of the company. 

The next disaster was the death of Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Burke (Royal 
Irish), who commanded the battalion. He and his orderly were killed by a 
shell. The news was sent to Brigade Headquarters. Lieut.-Colonel W. P. 
Cutlack was sent to take command, but he could not take it over until early 
on the 10th. In the meantime Captain Page took command. 

At the same time that Lieut.-Colonel Burke was killed, the right platoon 
of “ B’’ Company had many casualties and the survivors were drafted into 
other platoons which continued the digging. No. 7 Platoon, however, had 
worked too far forward, where they found a party of Germans about 50 strong 
in a trench to the left rear. The platoon commander then trained a machine- 
gun on the German trench; some of them were killed and the rest retired 
to Gavrelle during the night. 

During the early part of the night four of the strong-points in the front 
and support lines were wired in by a Field Company R.E. Thus, when 
night came on, the position was well established with the men under good 
cover. 

As soon as Battalion Headquarters was informed that all companies were 
in their correct positions (about 5 p.m.) it moved from “ Keen ’’ trench to 
“ Effie’ trench. During the day ‘“‘ D’’ Company had succeeded in making 
the trench in a fair state of defence, with small strong-posts about fifteen 
yards in front of the trench. 

znd-Lieutenant R. A. Shann, who was hit early in the day, went down 
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the line about midnight after seeing his company in its proper position. Lieu- 
tenant A. Browning took over the company. On the arrival of Lieut.-Colonel 
W. P. Cutlack, Captain W. J. Page went back to ‘“‘C’’ Company, which had 
been very useful in bringing up material for defences. 

The night was very quiet, but the weather, which had been good all 
day, changed into a cold drizzle and hail during the night, making conditions 
for the men miserable. 

The casualties during the day were slight considering the amount of 
hostile shelling. Two officers were killed and two wounded, and 55 other 
ranks killed and wounded. 

Prisoners taken during the day by the 11th Brigade amounted to 350 
officers and other ranks; one General was made prisoner. 

Twenty-six guns of all calibres, including four howitzers and eight machine- 
guns, were taken, together with one cooker and a large amount of warlike 
material. 

Bad weather continued during the night, and snow fell heavily nearly 
all day (roth). The result was that the work of consolidation was much 
hindered. 

The advanced posts on the ridge in front of “ Effie ” trench were consider- 
ably knocked about, and a number of men were brought in, wounded by 
shell-fire, and some of the men wounded the previous day, who had been 
lying out all night, were brought in. 

During the day the companies were reorganized and the work already 
begun was improved. Shelters were also made, for the men were soaking 
wet after the exposure of the previous night. During the night of the roth 
the forward posts, which had not been in the correct position, were pushed 
some 400 to 500 yards to the front, and by the next morning the men were 
all under shelter. 

At 6 p.m. in the evening the S.0.S. went up, on the right of the battalion 
front. A counter-attack was made by the enemy from the east of Gavrelle, 
where a strong force of the enemy had been seen by Captain Tinling. It 
so happened that an artillery officer was at Battalion Headquarters when 
this information came to hand ; he telephoned at once to his battery, and 
a heavy barrage was put down at once in front of our lines. No attack was 
made on our line, but an attack was made on the 1st Hampshire, which was 
broken up by our artillery. The front-line companies “ stood to’”’ until 6.30 
a.m. The rest of the night was normal except for desultory shelling on our 
lines. 

The weather on the 11th continued bad and some snow fell, nevertheless 
the men worked hard and their spirits were good. Again the front posts 
were pushed forward another 400 yards. The left of the battalion then 
swung to the left, making the advance of ‘‘B’’ Company on the left a good 
deal further than ‘‘ A ’’ Company on the right. A new front was thus taken 
P and the 34th Division on the left swung round and conformed to our 

e. 

This was the third consecutive night during which the men had to con- 
Solidate the new line and dig themselves in, and considering the appalling 
weather and the state of the men, the work was excellent. Two platoons 
of ‘‘D”’ Company who were in support were sent up to assist in the work. 
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That company had been in reserve all through the action; the conditions 
of weather were probably more felt than by the front companies, for those 
had found deep artillery dug-outs in which there were beds, in which the 
most-done-up men could have a rest, whereas there was no shelter of any 
sort in the support line except shallow dug-outs made by the men. 

During the day (11th) the enemy spent many shells trying to find some 
of our batteries behind the line. One shell burst close to the dressing-station, 
and killed one R.A.M.C. bearer. The night passed off quietly. 

The next day also passed off quietly. Patrols were sent out and reported 
that Gavrelle was held by the Germans. During the night small outposts 
were pushed out some distance beyond the advanced positions, and were 
withdrawn during the day. There was a good deal of sniping from the enemy 
and among the casualties were the runners of ‘‘ A’’ Company. The morning 
was cold and fine and the enemy aircraft were very active. Their tactics were 
to hide behind a cloud and then shoot down one of our machines. 

During the 13th the position was improved ; and the weather improved 
somewhat, but some of the men felt the exposure. Those in the support line 
had got hold of some German overcoats and blankets. 

During the afternoon 2nd-Lieutenant Jackson of ‘‘C’’ Company (the 
Carriers Company) was wounded by shrapnel, and two men were killed at 
the same time. The night was quiet until 11.30 p.m. when the enemy put 
down a heavy barrage of tear-gas shells on the support line and on the nearer 
batteries. This continued until about 1.45 a.m., when it slackened, but did 
not stop until 3.30 a.m. ‘“‘ Effie” trench had some shells and direct hits fell 
on Battalion Headquarters and the signallers’ shelter. Box respirators were 
worn for about three hours. The Commanding Officer and Brigade-Major 
went up to the front companies, where the gas was slightly felt. The rest of 
the night passed quietly. 

The next day (14th) passed quietly, except that the enemy artillery did 
their best to knock out our artillery positions behind the Athies line, and 
did succeed in blowing up two ammunition dumps. 

During the night platoons of “D” and ‘‘B’” Companies dug strong 
points about 700 yards in front of the line. These were not held during 
the day. 

The forward positions were considerably shelled throughout the day, 
but no attack was made. 

At 9.30 p.m. officers of the Household Battalion reconnoitred the line, 
as they had to relieve the battalion the following day. Troops of the Naval 
Division occupied two of the forward posts in relief of “ B’’ Company. 

The next day (16th) was fine and warm and the enemy began shelling 
the whole of the battalion front, without hitting any of the strong-points, 
but continually cutting the telephone lines back to Battalion Headquarters 
and ‘‘B” Company. The shelling was particularly severe on the sunken 
road (The Black Line) close to ‘‘ A’’ Company where the enemy were trying 
to destroy a battery of 8-in. howitzers which were captured on the gth. 

While the shelling continued the signalling sergeant (J. Macdonald) was 
out all the time in the front trench trying to repair the telephone lines as 
they were cut. 

During the afternoon our guns knocked off the tower of Gavrelle Church, 
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which was supposed to be used as a look-out place, and about 6 p.m. a dump 
of rockets and Véry lights went up. 

During the afternoon the weather turned very cold, with heavy rain, 
and during the night the Battalion was relieved by the Household Battalion 
and was ordered to fall back to the railway cutting (The Blue Line). The 
move began about 8 p.m. with ““C’”’ Company. The last company to move 
was “‘A’”’ Company, which was not relieved until 4.30 a.m. (17th) and only 
just managed to cross the Athies—Point-du-Jour ridge before daylight. How- 
ever, it arrived on the Blue Line (the railway embankment and cutting) 
between 6.30 and 7 a.m. (17th). 

The battalion remained in the railway cutting, but did no work except 
to make the men comfortable and dry under large tarpaulins. znd-Lieu- 
tenants J. Oldham and E. C. Henderson were sent down sick, and Oldham 
was sent to England. 

On the 18th the battalion remained in the railway cutting until 4 p.m. 
when it was relieved by the 2nd Essex. It then marched to the dug-outs 
in the original British support line. 

Between April 2oth and May 2nd the battalion was withdrawn from the 
battle, going to villages west of Arras. 

Most of these villages had good baths and ample room for training and 
games. On one day the battalion did a nine-hours’ march, during which 
there were no stragglers. On the 22nd Lieut.-Colonel Cutlack took command 
of the battalion vice Lieut.-Colonel Green, as from April ro. On the same 
day a draft of thirty-two N.C.O.’s and privates joined the battalion. 

On the 23rd the following officers joined the battalion: 2nd-Lieutenant 
B. A. Barron to “‘B” Company; 2nd-Lieutenant C. J. Stead to ‘‘ C ”’ Com- 
pany; 2nd-Lieutenant A. C. Webb went to “‘D’’ Company and Lieutenant 
A. B. Browning took temporary command of the company, as from the roth. 

On the 25th Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green assumed command of the bat- 
talion, and 2nd-Lieutenant H. E. C. Knight took command of “‘ D ’”’ Company. 

On the 30th the battalion moved from Acq to billets in Arras, arriving 
at 5 p.m. The battalion remained in Arras until May 2nd; while there 
Arras was occasionally shelled, and enemy aeroplanes were seen at consider- 
able height, and one of them was brought down by an anti-aircraft gun. 

On May 2nd the battalion moved to Blangy, arriving at 11 a.m. There 
were no shelters, but the weather was fine and warm enough for the men 
to remain in the open. Lieut.-Colonel Green left the battalion and Major 
Mordaunt took command. At 5.30 p.m. ‘A’ Company (which was the 
Carrier Company for the operations) moved off to the fourth German system 
and reported to Captain Guard who was in command of all the carriers of 
the Brigade. 

The rest of the battalion moved at 8.10 p.m. and marched across country 
to the trenches in the fourth German system. 

At 8 p.m. on May 3rd the battalion moved into the railway cutting south 
of Fampoux. On either bank of the cutting there were splinter-proof holes 
and slits which kept the men under cover from enemy observation. The 
cutting was shelled for a short time, but the casualties were few: one man 
killed and two wounded. 

In the morning and afternoon of the 4th the battalion remained in the 
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railway cutting, and at 9 p.m. returned to the fourth German system, with 
the Rifle Brigade on the right. 

The battalion remained in the fourth German system during the 5th and 
improved the accommodation in the trench, but most of the trench was under 
enemy observation. The next day Lieut.-Colonel Green visited the battalion, 
and our artillery shelled a German observation post, with no result. 

On the 7th the enemy shelled the Hyderabad Redoubt, and a burying 
party worked all day in full view of the enemy, who took no notice of the 
work. During the 8th the Battalion remained in the fourth German system, 
and did nothing. 


ORDERS TO ATTACK 


On the goth the following orders were issued : 


(I) (a) The 4th Division is to attack the enemy’s positions in the Chemi- 
cal works, station buildings, Cemetery, Eastern Buildings, Quarry, Corona 
trench, Cemetery, thence to present front line ; on a date which will be given, 


(6) The attack of the 4th Division is to be supported by the 17th Division 
on the left, who will attack the strong-point at the junction of Crook and 
Crow trenches, forming a defensive flank facing north-east and joining with 
the present line. 

(c) The troops of the 50th Brigade will be placed temporarily under the 
orders of the Commander of the 11th Brigade, which will take part in this 
attack, the boundaries north and south, being : North, Cam Trench, inclusive 
to 11th Brigade, and South, Junction of Ceylon and Corona trenches, along 
Corona. 

(2) The roth Brigade is to be on the right and the S5oth the left of the 
11th Brigade. 


(II) Before daylight on Z day the Brigade will be assembled as follows : 


(a) Troops of 50th Brigade . . Continuation of Clarke Trench. 

(b) 1st Rifle Brigade . . Clarke Trench and Cawdor Trench. 

(c) 1st East Lancashire ee . Ceylon Trench and Cordite Trench. 

(2) 1st Hampshire : . Ceylon Trench between its junction and 
Cordite Trench. 


(e) rst Somerset Light Infantry . Crete Trench. 

An order was issued to point out that it is of the utmost importance 
that the presence of troops should not be discovered between daylight on 
Z day and zero hour +4; bayonets were not to be fixed before zero—5 minutes, 
and were then to be concealed. 


(III) Plan of Attack on Z Day. 


(a) There was to be one objective (that was shown on all maps). 

(65) The Brigade was to attack on a front of three battalions in order 
from left to right : Ist Rifle Brigade, 1st East Lancashire Regt., rst Hampshire 
Regt. The 1st Somerset Light Infantry was kept in reserve. 

(c) The boundaries between battalions were shown on maps. 

(2) The 1st Hampshire Regiment and Ist Rifle Brigade were to attack 
on a two-company front with one company in support. The Ist East Lanca- 
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shire Regiment was to attack on a three-company front with one company 
in support. 

Note.—tThe situation of the battalion from the 8th to the night of the roth was as 
follows: On the 8th the battalion had a quiet day in the fourth German system. On 
the oth the battalion relieved the 1st Hampshire in Ceylon and Crete trenches at 9.30 p.m. 
There were no casualties, although the enemy shelled the Fampoux-Reeux road. The 
roth was a noisy day and the companies were withdrawn from front and support trenches 
at 5 a.m. to allow our heavy artillery to shell the chemical works and chateau. Visibility 
was very bad in the morning and the artillery did not open fire until midday. At7.30p.m. 
the enemy opened barrage fire and shelled Headquarters and the Fampoux-Reeux road 
continually during the night. The companies, however, went to the front and support 
trenches, having had fifteen casualties in Crete trench. 


REPORT BY Major L. F. C. MORDAUNT OF OPERATIONS CARRIED OUT BY IST 
EAST LANCASHIRE REGIMENT ON IITH AND 12TH May 


1st Oljectsve 

The attack on May 11th was carried out to secure the Chemical works 
and establish the line (black) extending from the railway near the station 
to the trench running S.E. of the chalk-pit inclusive ; a total of about 300 
yards. 

The method of the attack was as follows: Two lines consisting of “‘ C,”’ 
“B’’ and “ D”’ Companies were to attack the line of buildings on the road 
and Chemical works beyond, while ‘‘A’’ Company, forming a third line, 
were to push through to the objective and start consolidating. 

On the morning of the 11th the battalion occupied two assembly trenches, 
the two leading lines in Ceylon trench, and the third line in Cordite trench, 
some 200 yards in rear. Battalion Headquarters went to the railway arch 
on the Fampoux road. 

During the day the enemy shelled, chiefly on the Crete support trench 
and on the line of the Fampoux road. 

At 7.30 p.m. (zero hour) our artillery opened an intense and thick bar- 
rage, under cover of which the troops climbed out of the trenches and formed 
up for advance. The dust and smoke from the barrage made it difficult for 
officers to see how close they could follow the barrage, and there were some 
casualties, especially on the right, and 2nd-Lieutenant E. F. Horsfall, com- 
manding ‘“‘C’’ Company, was wounded. 

The enemy showed no opposition and there was no machine-gun fire, 
and the two leading lines took Clip trench and pushed through to their objec- 
tives. ‘‘A’’ Company, forming the third line, left Cordite trench at zero hour, 
and crossing Ceylon trench, entered Clip, where they remained while leading 
lines got forward. 

A large dug-out and one machine-gun were found in Clip trench, and a 
demoralized party of the enemy evacuated the dug-out. The party were 
mostly Bavarians of the 362nd Regiment and they were sent to Battalion 
Headquarters under escort, in good condition, clean and smart. 

At 8.15 Captain Daly informed me that the objective had been reached, 
and that they were digging in and in touch with the 1st Hants. 

The battalion went into action with ten Lewis guns in the assaulting 
line, and two were at Battalion Headquarters. Five followed close behind the 
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second line under Captain Daly, and five guns in rear of the third line under 
2nd-Lieutenant Charney. Two of the Line guns were to be posted on the 
flanks to deal with the retiring enemy, and to secure and to support a strong- 
point which was established by 2nd Lieutenant B. D. H. Stead near the chalk- 
pit. Four guns were pushed forward to cover consolidation, and one gun 
under 2nd-Lieutenant Horsfall was posted in the chalk-pit to fire to the left. 

About 1 a.m. the 12th, two companies of the Somerset Light Infantry, 
took over the front and consolidated. The battalion then moved down a 
trench to the right, in order to be ready for further operations on a single- 
company front at 6.30 a.m. 

“C” and ‘“D” Companies were detailed for the assault. ‘‘ A” and 
‘‘B’”’ Companies remained in the trench in close support and covering the 
frontage vacated by the Somerset Light Infantry. 


and Olyjective 


At 6.30 a.m. ‘“‘ C”’ and “ D ”’ Companies followed the barrage and reached 
the objective, the continuation of Corona trench, and got touch with the 
Ist Hants. 

“B” Company, commanded by Captain Daly, established Headquarters 
in the chalk-pit. The enemy shelled all day, but most of it went over the 
front line (blue) and threatened the support line (black), but there were few 
casualties. 

Occasionally the enemy machine-gun fire came from the direction of 
Roeux. Patrols reported that the enemy were working on Cyprus trench, 
and small parties of the enemy were seen to go into dead ground about 800 
or goo yards in front of our line, but artillery fire prevented the enemy massing 
for a counter-attack. 

Machine-guns were posted, two in the chalk-pit, two forward in the 
railway embankment and another on the embankment over Battalion Head- 
quarters. One captured machine-gun was placed on the right flank. 

The Lewis guns were withdrawn into the trench when consolidation 
was complete and had a good fire to front and flank, and the whole front of 
this sector was well covered by machine and Lewis-gun fire. 

Between 11.30 p.m. and 3 a.m. on the night 12/13th the 1/8th Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders relieved the battalion. It was very lucky to 
gain the Fampoux—Athies road with one casualty only, for the enemy shelled 
Cramp trench and road approaches throughout the night. 

The battalion went into action on the 11th with 11 officers and 376 other 
ranks. The total casualties were 4 officers wounded. Other ranks, killed 
II, wounded 57, missing 2. Total 7o. 

(Signed) Major L. F. C. MorDAUNT. 


On relief on the 14th the battalion marched by platoons to a camp near 
the railway at Blangy, and after a three-hours’ rest they moved into billets. 

The next day the battalion was taken in buses to Mont-en-Ternois, arriv- 
ing at 2 p.m., and found good billets. The stay at Mont-en-Ternois lasted 
from the 16th May to the 11th June. 

On the 13th Section and Platoon training began and leave was allowed. 

The Rev. A. E. Lawrie, M.C., returned to the Brigade on the 2oth and 
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General Allenby inspected the 11th Brigade and made some complimentary 
remarks. 

On the 24th Lieut.-General Sir C. Fergusson inspected the Brigade on 
parade. He also presented the following medal ribbons: 2nd-Lieutenant 
Charney received the ribbon of the M.C., Sergeant Conell received the ribbon 
of the D.C.M., and C.Q.M.S. Whitehead, Sergeant Wilkinson, Lce.-Corporal 
Hooton and Private Hargreaves received the ribbon of the Military Medal. 

The last week of May was fine and hot, nevertheless the Finals of the 
Brigade Boxing Competition came off on the 28th and the battalion won 3 
events out of 7. Brigadier Berners presented prizes to Lce.-Corporal Hooton 
for heavy middle weight, to Private Daglish for heavies, and C.S.M. J. 
Macdonald. 

On the 29th company training was continued, and on the 31st military 
medal ribbons were presented to Lce.-Corporal Westby and Privates Waring 
and Taylor. These ribbons were presented by the Corps Commander. 

During the first eleven days of June there was the usual company train- 
ing and battalion drill. On the 2nd and in the afternoon a shooting match 
between officers and sergeants ended in a victory for the officers by 51 points. 
In the afternoon a “Falling Plate ’’ competition was won by C.S.M. Surr, 
who defeated 2nd-Lieutenant Hannaford. On the 4th Lieut.-Colonel J. E. 
Green, D.S.O., took temporary command of the 11th Brigade and Major F. W. 
Earle, 1st Hants, took command of the battalion. 

On the roth the G.O.C. 4th Division presented medal ribbons to Ser- 
geant A. E. Brown (Bar to M.M.), to Lce.-Corporal Hooton (M.M.), Lce.- 
Corporal L. Westby, and Private C. Waring. 

On the 11th the Battalion embussed in a violent thunderstorm, but by 
the time it got to Arras the weather was fine. In the afternoon the C.O. 
with the Adjutant and four Company Commanders and four N.C.O.’s recon- 
noitred the front line, which was the railway embankment between the Arras— 
Fampoux road and the Scarpe. At 9 p.m. the line was occupied as follows : 
Front line, ‘‘ A’’ Company (Captain Tinling) on the right, ‘“C ’” Company 
(Captain Page) on the left. Support line, ‘““B’’ Company (2nd Lieutenant 
Haslam) on the right; ‘‘D’’ Company (Lieutenant Browning) on the left. 

The line held ran east of Roeux and extended to the River Scarpe, inclusive, 
northwards due east of Roeux Chateau, giving a frontage of about 600 yards. 

The battalion relieved the roth Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
The next ten or twelve days were marked by a violent thunderstorm, on the 
11th over the village (Mont-en-Ternois), and by a presentation of medal ribbons 
by the G.O.C. 4th Division. (The names of the recipients have already been 
noted.) About the 2oth the 4th Division side-slipped to the south of the 
Scarpe, and thus ended the Battle of Arras. 

Major Earle was not entirely a stranger to the battalion nor to the 
11th Brigade, as he had been second-in-command of his own Ist Battalion 
during the past six months and was commanding it at the capture of the 
Chemical Works on May 11th. 

It will be recalled that the battalion, after being finally withdrawn from 
the Battle of Arras, went to a place called Mont-en-Ternois for a month's rest 
and training. This month, which proved to be a very short month, soon 
passed and on June 11th the battalion found itself again marching east, to 
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go once more into the front line on the 12th. The line held was immediately 
east of Roeux, on a front of about 600 yards, the nght flank resting on the River 
Scarpe. The battalion spent ten days in this sector before the 4th Division 
side-slipped to the south of the river. 

By now the Battle of Arras had definitely come to an end and the remainder 
of the summer was spent in comparative peace and comfort. The next sector 
of the line to be held by the battalion extended from Monchy-le-Preux on the 
right, to a point about half-way between this village and the River Scarpe. 
The trenches were good, the communications left little to be desired, and the 
field of fire and view were excellent. 

Bloody war now became routine, and if routine spells boredom it at 
least makes for comfort, if active service can ever be comfortable. For close 
upon two months the battalion went into the front line for four days, into 
support for four days, back to the front line for four days, into brigade reserve 
for another four days and finally into divisional reserve for eight days. The 
battalion, whether in the front line, in support or in brigade reserve always 
went to the same sector and when withdrawn to divisional reserve always 
occupied the same camp. By this excellent system, officers and men got to 
know intimately their own sector and, furthermore, there was a greater incen- 
tive to improve and maintain a place where they lived, moved and had their 
being. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the short frontage held and the comparative 
quiet which then reigned on this part of the front, work was hard and casualties 
were by no manner of means light. Except when the battalion was actually 
in the front line it was the rule rather than the exception to provide each 
night working parties of not less than 200 men. 

On July 31st the third Battle of Ypres opened and as time went on it 
required no super-psychic powers to foretell that the turn of the battalion was 
to come. The sooner the better, for the summer was becoming far spent and 
the mud of the battlefield up north was hourly getting worse. 

On August 31st the battalion was relieved by a unit of the 15th Division 
and by easy stages retired to Pommera on the Arras—Doullens road, where 
it entrained on September 1Igth for the northern battle-front. 


CHAPTER VII 
THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES 
(See Map of Ypres Salient and Sketch Map on page 38) 


HE 1st Battalion was no stranger to Ypres and its immortal salient : 
it had shown its prowess in the first two battles: it was now to 
be called upon to take part in the third. 

To reach the battlefield, after detraining, was a very lengthy operation ; 
for instance, the battalion detrained in the Ypres area on September 2oth and 
did not go into action until October 4th, a matter of fourteen days. This 
period was spent in training, in receiving drafts, in reconnoitring forward areas, 
in inspections, in preparing material for battle, in conferences, and in moving 
forward by stages to the battle-front. 

The first camp, ‘‘ Poodle Camp,’’ was about 3 miles from Poperinghe : 
the next was ‘‘ Bridge Camp,’ close to Elverdinghe: thence the battalion 
crossed the canal to Candle Trench for a night and from there to its position 
of assembly on the night of 3rd/4th October. 

Before recording the part taken by the battalion in the third Battle of 
Ypres, a few comments on the foregoing are necessary. Training was incessant 
and necessarily so. The question of receiving drafts within a few days of 
going into action may possibly be severely criticized by the student ; this, 
however, was an affair beyond the control of the battalion. On September 23rd 
a draft of 2 officers and 87 other ranks joined the battalion, whist on the 26th 
another arrived, consisting of a young officer from Sandhurst with 160 other 
ranks. This last draft actually arrived whilst the Commanding Officer and a 
large party of Officers and N.C.O.’s were absent from the battalion, attached 
to another Division for the purpose of reconnoitring the forward areas. No 
account, however sketchy, of these fourteen days would be complete with- 
out mentioning the incessant night bombing of our camps by enemy air- 
craft; the bombing continued throughout the hours of darkness. It can 
readily be appreciated what effect these raids had upon drafts recently 
arrived from the base. If casualties were not heavy, one bomb, at least, 
dropped within a few feet of one hut, causing losses in men, material and 
moral. 

As previously recorded, the battalion on the night of October 2nd left 
‘“‘ Bridge Camp ’’ and crossing the canal moved into Candle Trench. Battalion 
H.Q. was at Jolie Farm, } mile S.E. of Pilckem. During the night 2nd/3rd 
the Commanding Officer, all Company Commanders, one other officer per 
company, all platoon sergeants and two company runners proceeded to 
the assembly position for the purpose of reconnoitring the approach and to 
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lay out with white tape and with stakes painted with luminous paint the 
position on which the battalion was to assemble. This unpleasant task was 
completed without mishap and the battalion was led on to its position of 
assembly on the night 3rd/4th in such a manner as to suggest that the 
previous night’s work had been admirably carried out. 

As in ninety-nine per cent. of these actions, no manceuvre of a complicated 
nature entered into this action of October 4th. 

Two battalions, 1st Somerset Light Infantry on the nght with 1st Hamp- 
shire Regiment on the left, were detailed for the assault : the Ist East Lanca- 
shire Regiment was in support of these two battalions, whilst the 1st Rifle 
Brigade was in Brigade reserve. On the right and left of the brigade front 
were units of the 33rd and roth Brigades respectively. 

‘““C’’ Company (less 2 platoons), very ably commanded by Captain B. A. 
Barron, M.C., was put under the command of the O.C. 1st Somerset Light 
Infantry for the express purpose of watching the right flank and for filling 
any gaps that might occur between the 11th and the 33rd Brigades during 
the course of the action. Nosuch precaution was deemed necessary as between 
the 11th and 10th Brigades. In the light of subsequent events it might have 
been prudent to have adopted sucha precaution. Of the other two platoons of 
‘“C’’ Company one was employed as “ pushers’’ on the trolley line whilst 
the remaining one was attached to “ B’’ Company. 

The battalion, therefore, went into action with a strength of three com- 
panies only, disposed as follows: 

‘““D’’ Company (Captain H. E. C. Knight) on the might. 

‘““A’’ Company (Captain G. E. Tinling) on the left. 

‘““B’’ Company (Captain M. Sayers, D.C.M.) in support. 

The front occupied by the two assaulting battalions at Zero hour lay about 
half way between Langemarck and Poelcapelle facing north-east. The 
forward troops of the 1st East Lancashire Regiment were about 200 yards in 
rear of this line. The final objective was no more than a distance of, say, 
1,250 yards. Zero hour was at 6 a.m. at which time the light was ideal. 

So far as the 11th Brigade front was concerned, the battle proceeded 
entirely to programme ; so successful, indeed, was the advance, that a message 
from Brigade H.Q. ordered the final objective to be extended another 300 to 
400 yards. Zero hour for this further advance was to be at 6.30 p.m. : orders 
to this effect were sent out from Battalion H.Q. at 1.45 p.m. 

At about 2 p.m., however, troops on the left were observed to be retiring 
from the direction of 19 Metre Hill, situated 1,200 yards N.W. of Poelcapelle 
Church. Captain Tinling, on his own initiative, at once led his company 
through the retiring troops and restored the situation insomuch that the 
exposed flank of the Ist Hampshire Regiment was thus protected. “D”’ 
and ‘‘B’’ Companies supported ‘‘A’’ Company, though to what extent 
the fog of war concealed. In any case much time was lost, the battalion 
was much disorganized and heavy casualties were suffered. The further 
proposed advance of the 11th Brigade had therefore to be abandoned. The 
gallant Tinling was killed. The action of a party commanded by Sergt. 
Cottom is particularly noteworthy. This N.C.O. had been warned by 
Captain Tinling, his company commander, of the importance of 19 Metre 
Hill: grasping the situation at once, he took command of what was left of the 
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company, some 50 in number, established himself on the eastern slopes of 19 
Metre Hill, crushed an enemy counter-attack by rifle and Lewis-gun fire and 
in spite of heavy artillery fire, directed by hostile aircraft, held on to his 
position until relieved forty-eight hours later. Unfortunately he failed to 
inform Battalion H.Q. as to his whereabouts and being, as he was, on another 
Brigade front it was improbable that Battalion H.Q. would discover him. 
For his gallant conduct Sergt. Cottom was deservedly awarded the Distin- 
guished Conduct Medal. 

A very dark night following the battle rendered the task of re-organiza- 
tion a matter of great difficulty : it is safe to compute that, at daybreak on the 
5th, the regiment would not have been able to muster more than roo rifles. 
The day following the battle passed, so far as the infantry was concerned, like 
many another battle, that is to say the opposing sides sat down and, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, licked their sores. The artillery, however, on both sides was 
as busy as ever. The enemy’s heavy artillery was particularly severe, mostly 
8-inch howitzers. A direct hit from one of these guns was rare, but when it 
did occur, it was devastating. During October 5th Lieutenant Hannaford 
and his platoon was in communication with Battalion H.Q. and actually had 
received their orders to retire. During the day many men rejoined their 
companies and at nightfall the battalion was withdrawn to Brigade reserve 
in Candle Trench with a total strength of 8 officers and 220 other ranks. 
Neither Lieutenant Hannaford nor one man of his platoon has ever been 
heard of to this day. 

For the rst East Lancashire Regiment the third Battle of Ypres was over. 
By easy stages the battalion was withdrawn from the battle area to Poperinghe, 
near which place it entrained, to return once more to the Arras area to spend 
the winter of 1917-18. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WINTER—1917-18 
DEPARTURE FROM 4th DIVISION 


T would be idle to say that there was a man in the battalion who regretted 

| his departure from the blood-drenched mud of Flanders. After a very 

tiring railway journey, which, indeed, a fleet of broken-down lorries would 

have accomplished more expeditiously, the battalion went into billets at Wan- 

quetin, 7 miles west of Arras, and in less than a week was once more holding 

the front line, having, on the evening of October 23rd, marched up the Arras— 
Cambrai road and relieved the 9th Battalion R.F. (12th Division). 

The battalion took over a very well-maintained trench system, extending 
from the Arras—-Cambrai road (exclusive) to a point about 600 yards North 
of that road and in front, that is to say to the east, of Monchy-le-Preux. 

So far as this particular part of the line was concerned, the opposing 
forces might almost be described as having retired 1m hibernis. To a great 
extent the bullet, bayonet and bomb were relegated to the background, whilst 
special attention was devoted to organization and administration. 

The dug-out in which was situated Battalion H.Q. was lit by electric 
light, as was that of one of the companies in support, as well as the regimental 
aid post. Water was laid on up to the battalion reserve line (Fork Reserve). 
The battalion went backwards and forwards to this part of the line until the 
end of the year, sometimes in the front line, sometimes in support, sometimes 
in reserve and on rare occasions in comfortable quarters in Arras. 

To describe the daily routine would be outside the compass of this brief 
history. Generally speaking, the battalion was remarkably comfortable and 
a very happy family. As mentioned before, the trench system was extremely 
good and, during its occupation by the 4th Division it was not only maintained 
—a task by no means light—but also it was greatly improved. ‘“‘ No-man’s- 
land,’’ a distance across of no more than 30 or 40 yards, was a sea of mud ; 
nevertheless, nightly patrols went out with clockwork regularity. Companies 
in the front line had their meals cooked in the support line and these were 
carried up in hot food containers and served piping hot, men of the support 
companies acting as carriers. Casualties from ‘‘ trench feet,’’ so prevalent 
during the three preceding winters of the War, were unknown. This was due 
to good feeding, to an almost unlimited supply of whale-oil, to the unceasing 
rubbing of the men’s feet with this oil, to an unfailing supply of clean socks 
and last, but by no means least, to the loyal co-operation of the company 
commanders in carrying out to the letter the detailed orders issued from 
Battalion H.Q. on this important subject. To those who read these lines in 
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years to come, it may be of interest to read that it was as customary for men 
in the front line to be shaved as it is in a peace-time barracks. In previous 
winters the losses in trench boots were an everlasting source of anxiety to the 
Commanding Officer, calling for, as 1t invariably did, a detailed explanation 
as to how such losses could have occurred. During the winter under review, 
not one single pair of trench boots was lost, a glowing tribute, indeed, to the 
energy and thoroughness of the company commanders, at that time serving 
with the battalion. Early in November, when the battalion came out into 
Divisional reserve for a brief space of time, an officer rode away one afternoon 
into the back area and purchased three pigs which were brought forward to 
the transport lines, where they were billeted in a sty, built by the faithful 
Sergeant Jepson, the pioneer sergeant and, there, fattened for Christmas. In 
order to encourage and to raise some enthusiasm in shooting, a monthly com- 
petition was held on the Arras rifle range and a prize awarded to the best 
rifle shot in the battalion. From the foregoing, it will be seen that the activities 
of the battalion were of a very varied nature, that the men were extremely 
well catered for and that the officer had plenty with which to keep his mind 
occupied. The Christmas celebrations, which took place in Schramm Barracks, 
Arras, on January oth, 1918, are not like to be forgotten by anybody who took 
in them. 

About this time the Division side-slipped to the north and the battalion, 
going into the line on January 11th, found itself holding almost the identical 
front to that held during the previous summer. The trenches were in an 
appalling state and useless for traffic owing to a thaw following a week’s frost. 
Hot meals, hot tea and cocoa were, however, taken up to the front line, both 
by day and night, by means of a duck-board track laid over the top. 

Towards the end of January rumours were current that Bngades were 
to be reduced to three battalions and that the 1st Battalion would shortly 
be leaving the Division. Rumour for once proved correct—a most unusual 
event on active service. But the comments that the confirming order aroused 
are best left unrecorded. Suffice it to say that it was hoped that the battalion’s 
record in the Division during the past six years would earn it the right to 
retain its place in the Establishment, despite the necessary reductions. Un- 
fortunately these hopes were not realized. It was a bitter blow being deprived 
of the honour of seeing the war through with the 4th Division, and it is feared 
that even the eulogistic words of the valedictory order issued by the G.O.C. 
afforded little comfort to the aggrieved feelings of older members of the 
battalion. 

The battalion marched out of Arras on February Ist, 1918, to join the 
34th Division at Boisleux. However sore it may have felt over its removal 
from the 4th Division it was none the less glad to be committed to the care of 
an old East Lancashire officer in the person of its new Divisional Commander, 
Major-General C. L. Nicholson, C.B., D.S.O., who was later to become the 
Colonel of the Regiment. 

The battalion, shortly after its arrival at Boisleux, was reinforced by two 
complete companies—and very excellent companies they were—of the 7th 
Battalion, which, owing to the recent re-organization of the B.E.F., had had 
to be disbanded. The battalion, now numbering some 50 officers and 1,000 
other ranks, shortly after it joined the 34th Division, proceeded to a back area 
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for rest and training in anticipation of the spring campaign. The battalion 
had not been in a back area for rest since the previous June and the change 
of scene and activity was naturally anticipated with eagerness. The battalion 
went to Houvin-Houvigneul, but instead of spending a month there, the 
battalion at the end of only eighteen days was once more marching eastwards 
towards the battle-line. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE, MARCH 2ist, 1918 


| IEUT.-GENERAL SIR AYLMER HALDANE, when addressing the 
officers just before leaving Houvin-Houvigneul, impressed upon 
them the vital necessity of a thorough reconnaissance of the area to 
which the battalion was proceeding. On arrival at the area no time was lost 
in carrying out his instructions, and very thoroughly they were carried out. 
The value of the reconnaissance was very shortly to be put to a test. 

On March 7th the battalion once more went into the front line. The 
tour is notable for the fact that it was the first under the new organization of 
three battalions to the brigade. Whilst the battalion had been accustomed 
to do 4 days in the front line and 4 days out under the old organization, it now 
found that the system to be adopted was that while one battalion did 12 days 
in the line the other two battalions did 6. It is not within the province of this 
brief record to offer any criticism of this system, adverse or otherwise. The 
battalion was selected to do the first tour of 12 days and, as will be noted 
subsequently, came off rather badly. 

The line occupied by the battalion was a part of the world-famous Hinden- 
burg Line, extending from Bullecourt (exclusive) on the right to a point about 
half a mile north of that village. The battalion was the right battalion of 
the Division and on the right of it was a unit of the 59th Division. The 12 
days spent in the front line were, on the whole, remarkably quiet : the calm 
preceding the storm. On the night of March 1gth/zoth the battalion was 
relieved and, retiring into divisional reserve, found itself accommodated in a 
series of trenches and shell-holes in the neighbourhood of St. Leger and 
L’Homme Mort and between the two places mentioned. The accommodation 
here afforded less protection from the weather than even did the front line. 
Much rain fell and the men were thoroughly uncomfortable. The following 
day was spent in improving the accommodation so as to afford such comfort 
as might reasonably be expected by men who had just spent 12 hard days in 
the front line. The unit from which the battalion took over had apparently 
done nothing. 

At 5 a.m. on March 21st the expected storm burst. A terrific bombard- 
ment was heard from the direction of the front line. The battalion at once 
stood to, ‘““C’’ and “ D’’ Companies occupying the firing line of the 3rd 
system of defence, ‘‘ A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Companies supporting them. So far as 
the battalion was concerned, the bombardment was not severe, the enemy 
concentrating his energies upon the front line. For about 3 or 4 hours it was 
a case of wait and see. At about 9.30 the bombardment of back areas in- 
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creased and the battalion began to suffer casualties 1 ratio. It soon became 
obvious that the line about Bullecourt was broken, but not a word came from 
the front line: looking back at events it seems remarkable that the usual 
stragglers and walking wounded from the battle-front were conspicuous only 
by reason of their absence. At about 10 a.m. “ D’’ Company was ordered 
to form a defensive flank to the nght. 

In adug-out at L’Homme Mort were situated the forward H.Q.’s of the 
59th Division, the 175th and 176th Brigades. At about 1.30 p.m. the Com- 
mandimg Officer received an order to report to the G.O.C. the 176th Brigade. 
He proceeded forthwith, accompanied, as usual, by his faithful orderly, Pte. 
Riley. The subsequent interview revealed the fact that there were no troops, 
that is to say no British troops, in front of Brigade H.Q. and that, in order 
to create a more healthy situation, it was proposed to deliver a counter-attack 
with two battalions against the enemy in the direction of Ecoust, the Ist 
East Lancashire Regiment on the left, some other battalion on the nght. 
Colonel Earle, having received his orders, returned to his battalion to find 
that, during his short absence, ‘‘C’’ and “ D’’ Companies had become so 
involved as to forbid their withdrawal. Undismayed, he collected “A’’ 
and ‘‘ B’’ Companies, commanded respectively by Captain Hine and Captain 
Barron: two really first-class fighting companies, led by two born company 
commanders. These he led by the sunken road to the neighbourhood of 
L’Homme Mort and again reported to the G.O.C. 176th Brigade. Happily 
the battalion which was to have co-operated in the proposed counter-attack, 
was not forthcoming and “‘A’’ and “ B’’ Companies were, therefore, ordered 
to occupy the untenanted firing line of the 3rd system in front of L’Homme 
Mort, extending to the right as far as the Mory—Ecoust road. These two com- 
panies, admirably led, reached their position in the nick of time, forestalling 
the enemy by a matter of seconds. Any hesitation on their part would have 
proved fatal. Thanks to these two gallant company commanders and the 
brave men who followed them, not only were very heavy casualties inflicted 
upon the enemy, but the H.Q. of two brigades also were saved, who, covered 
by these two companies, were able to retire unmolested with all their papers 
and returns, if with no troops. 

Never was nightfall more blessed by an officer commanding a battalion 
of which one half was serving in one division, the other in another. Such a 
situation, if not unprecedented, was at least unusual. The question as to 
the correct whereabouts of the commanding officer, with no second-in-command, 
is an interesting one and one as yet unsolved. 

During the night 21st/22nd ‘“‘A’’ and “‘B’’ Companies were relieved 
by a battalion of the 40th Division and were ordered to rejoin their own 
brigade. Re-organization of the battalion was no simple matter under such 
circumstances ; nevertheless, by dawn on the 22nd the battalion was in position 
in support of the roth Lincolns and the 9th Northumberland Fusiliers and 
ready for any further eventualities. 

Other than a few casualties from shell fire, little happened so far as the 
battalion was concerned until after midday, when the battalion was ordered 
to move to the left in close support of the roth Lincolns, who presumably 
were being hard pressed. The battalion moved, then, to the north of St. 
Leger and came once more into the 3rd system of defence. Events, so far as 
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the 103rd Brigade is concerned, now became somewhat obscure from the 
point of view of the battalion: for it remained in the line a further 36 hours 
without communication with its Brigade H.Q. or any of its component parts. 
To demonstrate the disorganization and chaos that was rampant about this 
time, the battalion was eventually relieved by two battalions, or to be strictly 
accurate, the battalion after being relieved by a battalion met another battalion 
coming in to relieve it as it was marching out. Rather like the lost lamb, 
except that there did not appear to be any rejoicing, the battalion rejoined its 
brigade early on the morning of the 24th at Ayette.* 

The foregoing is a somewhat bald and entirely inadequate account of the 
doings of the battalion from the 7th to the 24th March. It is, however, worthy 
of repetition that during these 17 days the battalion spent twelve days in the 
front line and four days in battle, that it served in two divisions during the 
battle and that it never retired from the line which it originally occupied on 
the morning of the 21st. It was in the opinion of the recorder a rather unusual 
feat to have saved two Brigade Commanders from the ignominy of capture, 
but no honours were awarded to the battalion, not even a Divisional Card. 


* See also Part XI, Chap. 5. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE, APRIL goth, 1918 


"Ts previous chapter and the present one should really be read in 
conjunction, for so far as the battalion was concerned there was 
really no break. The battalion withdrew from the battle and 

rejoined its brigade at Ayette on March 24th. During the afternoon of the 
same day it marched to Bienvillers. On the 25th it marched to Grand Rullie- 
court ; on the 26th to Noeux. On the 27th it marched to Frevent, where it 
entrained on the 28th for the Armentiéres area, detraining at Steenbecque 
in the dead of night and thence marching to Arrewage, which was reached, 
after a march through the Nieppe Forest, some time after midnight. On the 
29th the battalion marched to Estaires and on the 30th to Erquinghem. 

This brings the record of events up to March 31st, upon which date the 
battalion went once more into the front line east of Armentiéres in relief of 
the 2/4th Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. The front occupied extended 
from the Armentiéres—Lille main road on the nght to the Armentiéres—Lille 
railway. The trenches, or rather breast-works, were in a deplorable condition 
owing, as the battalion was told, to the heavy bombardments carried out by 
the enemy in conjunction with his offensive against the Fifth Army on March 
21st. The battalion remained in the front line for ten days: how long it 
would have remained there but for the activities of the enemy is a matter of 
conjecture.* During the night of 7/8th April a terrific gas bombardment by 
the enemy artillery took place, lasting about twelve hours. The area bom- 
barded included Armentiéres, Rue Marle and Sand-Bag Corner : at this latter 
place were located “A’’ and “ B’’ Companies in support of the companies 
in the front line. These companies suffered severely, 6 officers, including both 
Company Commanders (Captains Hine and Barron), and 63 other ranks being 
evacuated to hospital. These were the two companies which had done so well 
on March 21st. The storm had not broken, but to the trained eye the dark 
clouds portended a storm of unusual severity. 

On the morning of April gth at about 4.45 a.m. a very heavy bombardment 
was heard on the right. It might have been the goth Division on the immediate 
right of the 34th Division or it might have been directed against the Portuguese 
Division on the right of the 40th. Actually the main attack was directed against 
the Portuguese, but so feeble was their resistance that the 40th Division became 
involved very early in the day. So far as the battalion was concerned, nothing 
in the nature of an attack took place and the shell fire on the battalion front 


* It is a matter of interest to note that, for reasons that are in many ways simular, 
the first visit of the battalion to this area, in October, 1914, was even more brief. 
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gradually died down. The fog of war was not so dense, however, as to hide 
the fact that something serious was going on, which was likely to affect the 
battalion in the very near future. Such conjecture proved correct and during 
the afternoon of the gth ‘‘C’’ Company was moved from Rue Marle to the 
neighbourhood of Streaky Bacon Farm with a view to forming a defensive 
flank to the right. The battalion was now holding a front of some 1,400 
yards with two companies, was assisting to protect a flank with another, and 
had one company as its sole support, namely “‘ A ’’ Company, strength about 
30. At nightfall the situation might be described as full of possibilities. 
On the following morning the enemy attacked on the left and making consider- 
able ground the 34th Division was left surrounded on three sides. Rations 
were not delivered on the gth nor on the roth, a most unusual state of affairs. 
As a matter of fact, battalion H.Q. with Q.M. Stores and Transport at 
Erquinghem had a most unpleasant experience, only getting away from that 
place under very heavy shell fire in the very nick of time. Brigade H.Q. 
had moved and its whereabouts was unknown. At about 2 p.m. the order was 
received to retire at once to a position on the left bank of the River Lys. Little 
time was lost in giving effect to this order. The battalion retired through 
the ruined streets of Armentiéres which was being shelled by guns of every 
calibre, and crossing the River Lys took up its position successfully at Pont 
de Nieppe just as night was falling. The fog of war had, indeed, descended. 
Men of every unit appeared to be wandering aimlessly about in every direction 
(in nine cases out of ten in the wrong direction) in an endeavour to find their 
respective battalions. Civilians now appeared upon the battlefield to hamper 
our troops and to make the scene reminiscent of a retreat which had taken 
place three and a half years previously. Parties of the enemy were reported 
to be in rear of the battalion: a patrol was sent out to verify this report. The 
report was true, but it would appear that these parties, numerically weak, 
had become separated from their units and were no more desirous of being 
in rear of the British line than the British Army was to have them there. 

During the night of April 10/11th the battalion again retired to take up a 
fresh position on the south-eastern outskirts of Nieppe. The 11th was a day of 
continuous anxiety. Though the enemy made no direct attack, the casualties 
suffered were very heavy. Moral, the only thing that really matters in war, 
might reasonably be expected to be on the wane. Such, however, was by 
no manner of means the case. During the day the Transport once more func- 
tioned, the first time since the evening of the 8th. Rations were carried up 
by officers of Battalion H.Q. The Padre attached to the battalion, the Rev. 
S. Hinchliffe, was to be seen pushing a laden wheel-barrow through the streets 
of Nieppe, entirely oblivious of the shells that were falling around him. Late 
in the afternoon an order was received to retire to a position about La Créche. 
The battalion commenced to retire at 7.30 p.m. The position which the 
battalion had been ordered to occupy was already in the hands of the enemy 
and the battalion, retiring through the 88th Brigade (29th Division), took up 
a position in support of that Brigade about 14 miles east of Bailleul and close 
to the Bailleul-Armentiéres road. The collection and re-organization of the 
battalion during the night was no mean task, nevertheless, thanks to the 
battalion runners, who invariably distinguished themselves when circumstances 
were most difficult, the battalion had taken up its new position and dug 
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itself in an hour before dawn broke on the 12th. So far as the battalion was 
concerned, no event of importance took place on the 12th, for though there 
was much heavy fighting throughout the day, no direct attack was made on 
the battalion front. An incident occurred here, illustrative of the sidelights 
of war. At Battalion H.Q. were found three or four nice young pigs. It 
seemed to be cruelty to animals to allow them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Those pigs, through the medium of the returning empty ration 
limbers, were withdrawn from the danger zone. It is rather curious that 
these French pigs, through the thoughtfulness of an English officer should 
have been spared the ignominy of being turned into German sausages. Looting 
was of course strictly forbidden in the British Army, as in all good armies: 
the further history of these little pigs is unknown. 

On the 13th there was very heavy fighting on the left, (Neuve Eglise) and 
the battalion was ordered to retire and take up a position facing south-east on 
the Ravelsberg Ridge. This retirement was successfully carried out. The 88th 
Brigade also retired and came into line on the right, leaving the battalion once 
more in the front line. On the night of the 14/15th the battalion was relieved 
by the 4th Battalion Lincoln Regiment (59th Division) and went into support 
with its right on the road Mont Noir—Bailleul. The respite from the front line 
was of brief duration, for by the evening of the 15th, the troops in front had 
retired, leaving the battalion once again in the forefront of the battle. Excep- 
tionally heavy bombardments of the battalion’s position on the 16th and 17th, 
particularly on the latter date, seemed to portend an attack of a more than 
usually serious character: no attack, however, materialized and on the 18th 
the battalion was relieved by the rst R. Newfoundland Regiment (88th 
Brigade) and went into support in a position about the Croix-de-Poperinghe. 
A heavy fall of snow now added discomfort to the weary infantry. The 
battalion was in newly-dug trenches, which were naturally very wet, and a 
combination of snow and sun made for the acme of discomfort. On the 21st 
the battalion was withdrawn from the battle and by two easy stages marched 
to School Camp on the Watou—Poperinghe road. Even the two or three days’ 
rest spent in this camp were not entirely free from strife, for the camp was 
bombed by enemy aircraft, the battalion suffering no less than 25 casualties. 
By this time the battalion was a mere skeleton of its former self, as may be 
judged when it is stated that the Lewis Gun personnel numbered only 30 out 
of an establishment of 168. The moval of the battalion was, however, still 
magnificent. 

On April 26th the battalion again marched towards the enemy, the route 
taken being through Poperinghe in the direction of Ypres. Fortunately the 
enemy made no further progress from now onwards, at least so far as this 
particular front is concerned. The battalion, therefore, whilst always ready 
for any eventuality, was not called upon to fight during the following two or 
three weeks, its energies being directed towards preparing alternative lines 
of defence. Such names as Brandhoek, Vlamertinghe and Ouderdom soon 
became familiar to the battalion. It was in the area about these places that 
the battalion spent the period following April 26th. 

On May 13th the battalion went right out of the battle area as far as 
Henneveux, only 15 miles from Boulogne. 

A re-organization of the British Army, consequent on the heavy casualties 
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suffered during the past two months, entailed the temporary disbandment 
of the 34th Division. On May 25th, therefore, the battalion was transferred 
to the 61st Division. The battalion was only a bare five months in the 34th 
Division, but it was indeed a truly strenuous period. An opinion has been 
expressed that the retreat in 1914 was nothing compared to the retreats of 1918. 
This opens up an argument which is not wanted. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that the retreat of 1914 was carried out by troops that were well disciplined 
and thoroughly trained to open warfare, whereas the troops employed in 1918 
were of the new army, whose training was sketchy and to whom open warfare 
was an unheard-of manceuvre. May their gloriously heroic deeds be an ever- 
lasting example to the future generations of the British Empire. 


CHAPTER XI 


TRANSFER TO 61ST DIVISION. TRENCH WARFARE IN ST. FLORIS 
SECTOR. ACTIONS AT NEUF BERQUIN 


(See Sketch Map, Part XI, Chap. 6, page 558.) 


O join the 61st Division, the rst East Lancashire Regiment proceeded 
by train to Aire on May 25th, and thence marched to La Laque, where 
it occupied a standing camp. A few days later a draft of 300 other 

ranks, mostly experienced soldiers, joined the battalion, which continued to 
carry out company training until June gth, when it went into the front line 
in the St. Floris sector in the vicinity of Nieppe Forest. It is worthy of note 
that, before going into the line on this occasion, some 150 men were sent to the 
Divisional Reception Camp at La Cresque: these included, for specialist 
training :— 

(a) 3 men per platoon for a Lewis Gun Class—total 48. 

(b) x man per platoon for a Rifle Grenade Class—total 16. 

(c) r N.C.O. per platoon for N.C.O.’s Class—total 16. 

This scheme worked well and gave the battalion a supply of specialists of 
which it was always in need. 

There followed a quiet period in the trenches, which was broken on the 
night of June 25th/26th by a raid carried out by 2nd-Lieutenant E. Stubbs 
and 2nd-Lieutenant J. Carr and 50 other ranks of “ D’’ Company, the object 
being to secure prisoners for identification purposes. The information received 
as to the situation of hostile machine-guns was so good that they were entirely 
neutralized during the raid and supported by a densely accurate barrage the 
enemy posts were rushed without opposition and the line was penetrated to a 
depth of 150 yards, despite the fact that it was strongly held. The raid was 
a complete success and valuable identification was secured. Two days later 
Major-General F. J. Duncan, G.O.C. Division, visited ‘ D’’ Company and 
congratulated the raidmg party on its success. 

The battalion remained in the front area until July roth, the only other 
incident to record being another raid for identification purposes by two officers 
and 50 men of “ B’’ Company on the night of 7th/8th, but unfortunately 
both Lieutenant F. A. G. Innes and 2nd-Lieutenant P. Morris were wounded 
early in the operations and no prisoners were taken. 

The battalion had now been in the front area for thirty-one days, of 
which no less than twenty-three were spent in the front line, and was there- 
fore ready for a rest, but just before the relief was carried out hostile artillery 
registered a direct hit on Battalion H.Q., fortunately causing no casualties. 

There followed a period of training in the vicinity of Linghem. On July 
24th “C’’ and “ D’’ Companies proceeded on detachment under Captain J. 
Haslam and Lieutenant C. D. Gay respectively, to deal with a disturbance 
at Calais where it was alleged that about sixty deserters had run amok and 
occupied the training area, armed with rifles and revolvers. All trenches and 
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dug-outs in the area were searched and cleared, and the detachment rejoined 
the battalion on July 29th, having been congratulated on its discipline and 
tact shown in dealing with an unpleasant situation. 

It was August 14th before the battalion moved up into the front line 
again, this time in relief of the 2/5th Gloucestershire Regiment. On August 
18th it was reported that the enemy had retired and then followed a series 
of minor operations which became known as the actions at Neuf Berquin. 
Patrols were sent out to gain contact with the enemy and an appreciable 
advance was made, during which the village of Neuf Berquin was captured. 
On August 23rd an attack was carried out in conjunction with the 120th 
Brigade on our left and in spite of a very heavy hostile machine-gun and 
artillery barrage an advance of 300 yards was made: but the 120th Brigade 
made no advance at all, and the battalion withdrew to its original position 
unmolested and came into Brigade Reserve, its total casualties during these 
operations amounting to I61. 

A few days out of the line, during which drafts to the extent of 168 other 
ranks were received, and on September 6th the battalion moved into the 
support area around Tou Bayard, the following night relieving the 2/8th 
Worcester Regiment in the right sub-sector. Opposite this front were two 
very strong hostile posts known as Bartlette Farm and Junction Post, and 
there followed a series of severe patrol actions in an endeavour to effect their 
capture. All patrols encountered terrific machine-gun fire and a very accurate 
trench-mortar and rifle-grenade barrage, but it was sheer hard luck that 
prevented a platoon of “‘ A’’ Company from capturing the farm, their position 
being disclosed by a chance enemy Véry light which fell amongst them. 

On the night of September 26th/27th “B’’ and ‘ D’’ Companies sent 
out fighting patrols to make a combined attack on these posts. It was a pitch- 
dark night, and supported by a very accurate barrage the assault was success- 
fully carried out, both objectives being captured by midnight. By 4 a.m., 
however, “‘ B ’’ Company had been forced to abandon Bartlette Farm : shortly 
afterwards the enemy attacked Junction Post, his strength being estimated 
at between 200 and 400. Advancing from three sides and making very skilful 
use of ground which particularly lent itself to surprise, he made a most deter- 
mined counter-attack which could not be held off and this post too had to 
be abandoned. 

Thus ended the summer of 1918 and withit the battalion’s tour in-thissector, 
for a few days later it was moved southwards to take part in the final offensive. 

Numbered amongst the casualties of this period was Captain A. E. 
Ebsworth, M.C., killed on September 21st, whilst commanding the goth 
Northumberland Fusiliers. Captain Ebsworth was a great soldier in every 
sense of the word: he was loyalty personified, ambitious, brave and a first 
class instructor. Originally enlisting in the Grenadier Guards, he was trans- 
ferred to the battalion as Regimental Sergeant-Major, in which appointment 
he proceeded to France in August, 1914. He refused a commission in 
September, 1914, but later accepted one and was gazetted 2nd-Lieutenant on 
December 2oth, 1915. He had rendered the battalion invaluable service as 
Adjutant for nearly a year when he was appointed to command the gth 
Northumberland Fusiliers on September gth, 1918, with the acting rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 


THE FINAL PHASE 
a¢th October to 11th November 1918 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE FINAL PHASE 


HE battalion was relieved in the St. Floris sector on the evening 
of September 27th, and proceeded by march route to Steenbecque 
on October 2nd. From here the move south was commenced. 

A long and tiring train journey to Doullens on the 6th was followed 
by a march to Mondicourt on the gth, where the battalion entrained for 
Moeuvres. Conditions at Moeuvres were described as “an interesting area 
but an uncomfortable camp; derelict tanks to the right of us; abandoned 
German field guns to the left of us; the Hindenburg Line behind us.”’ A 
stay of only one day was made here and was followed by a period of training 
and salvage work at Cantaing from the 11th to the 18th. Then came two 
days in dirty but roomy billets at Cambrai, and further training at Avesnes- 
lez-Aubert until October 22nd. On the last day at Cantaing Lieut.-Colonel 
F. W. Earle, D.S.O., left to take over command of the 1st Battalion of his 
own regiment (The Hampshires). His departure made a gap which could 
not easily be filled. Coming to command the battalion in the summer of 
1917, Colonel Earle inspired all who served under him with the greatest con- 
fidence and affection; it was he who led the battalion when it acquitted 
itself with such distinction in the very severe fighting at Passchendaele in 
October, 1917 when it yielded not an inch of ground against the great German 
onslaught at St. Leger in March, 1918, and when it offered such a stubborn 
resistance to the overwhelming hostile attacks from Armentiéres to Bailleul 
the following month. 

Accompanied by his faithful orderly, Private Riley, his presence in the 
front line was a never-failing source of confidence and cheer to the men. His 
departure left in all ranks a feeling that they had lost not only a most efficient 
commanding officer, but a personal friend as well. 

Colonel Earle was succeeded in command on the same day by Major 
P. L. E. Walker, 7th Hussars. 

The battalion was now about to be engaged in the battles of the Selle 
and Valenciennes. 

On October 23rd it moved to St. Aubert and by midnight was concentrated 
north-east of Haussy in reserve to the 183rd Brigade, whose first task in the 
forthcoming battle was to capture the high ground 1,500 yards to the north- 
east of Bermerain. 

At 0400 hours on the 24th the attack started from the left bank of the 
Ecaillon River, the 9th Northumberland Fusiliers on the right, the 11th Suffolk 
Regiment on the left. ‘‘ C’’ Company (Captain L. Andersson) moved forward 
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at the same time, and was under the orders of the O.C. Northumberland 
Fusiliers to assist in the mopping up of Bermerain, and digging in to the 
north of that village. 

By 0530 hours prisoners and wounded were streaming back, the latter 
reporting that a stiff resistance had been met with. It appeared also that 
the Suffolks had suffered through enfilade fire from Vendegies. 

An hour later the battalion was ordered forward to the Harpies River. 
The situation prevailing at the time of the receipt of this order was very 
obscure, and at 0845 hours “ D’’ Company, followed later by “ A’’ Company, 
moved up, in closer support of the attack, to the sunken road leading south- 
west out of St. Martin. ‘‘ B’’ Company took up position east of the Harpies 
River. 

During the afternoon “ A’’ and “‘ B’’ Companies were sent forward to 
consolidate the line gained by the Northumberland Fusiliers north-east of 
Bermerain, and at this period of the action Major Walker was left with only 
Battalion Headquarters and “‘ D’’ Company under his command. 

By 1930 hours, however, all four companies were again under their own 
Commanding Officer. 

The attack on the right of the Brigade front succeeded in gaining all 
its objectives, but things had not gone so well on the left, and Vendegies 
still remained in enemy hands. On that account the battalion was with- 
drawn at 0230 hours on the 25th to the northern outskirts of Bermerain, 
and by daylight “ A’’ and ‘“ C’’ Companies had dug themselves in on a line 
of posts facing Vendegies. Scarcely had this operation been completed when 
information was received that an advance at dawn by the 184th Brigade 
had disclosed the fact that the enemy had withdrawn, and was now holding 
the line of the Rhonelle River. The 183rd Brigade followed the 184th, and 
by nightfall on the 25th, the battalion was once more in another fresh position 
—this time in the main line of resistance facing Sepmeries about 14 miles 
north-east of Bermerain. 

During the morning of the 26th, the 4th Division on the left attacked 
and captured Artres and by 1600 hours, in conjunction with the 2/4th Royal 
Berkshire Regiment, had established a bridge-head there over the Rhonelle. 
The battalion was already under orders to relieve the Berkshires that night 
on the south bank of the Rhonelle, but this was cancelled on account of the 
bridge-head operation. This cancellation was itself countermanded at 1925 
hours. Order and counter-order fortunately did not end in disorder, and 
by 0400 hours on the 27th, ‘‘D’’ Company (Captain D. Reynolds) was in 
possession of the bridge-head. The report of the O.C. Company was brief 
but expressive. “ Relief complete. Rotten position. Nothing on our 
right. Boches on our front.’’ | 

The battalion was also ordered to take part in an attack at 0830 hours 
the same morning, having as its object the extension of the bridge-head and 
the capture of Maresches, but owing to the late hour at which the relief of 
the Royal Berkshires was completed, it had not reached its assembly positions 
in time. A platoon of “D’’ Company, however, under 2nd-Lieutenant 
Armistead, did advance, and reached the outskirts of Maresches where it 
made a capture of 60 prisoners belonging to the 1st Battalion 78th Infantry 
Regiment, but shortage of numbers compelled a withdrawal. ‘‘ A’’ Company 
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(2nd-Lieutenant G. Y. Cant) on the right was not so successful, and met with 
heavy machine-gun fire when it attempted to cross the river and establish 
another bridge-head north of Sepmeries. Here the Commanding Officer, 
Major P. L. E. Walker, was believed to have been killed, but it was ascertained 
later that he had been severely wounded and taken prisoner. The 2nd- 
in-command, Major W. Daly, M.C., took over command, and at 0930 hours 
the battalion was ordered to remain in the positions it had taken over from 
the 2/4th Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

During the night October 28th/2z9th two platoons of ‘“ B’’ Company 
re-inforced ‘‘D’’ Company, and the bridge-head was extended some 200 
yards farther to the east. Two patrols were sent out during the afternoon 
of the 29th to gain touch with the enemy who was reported by aircraft to 
have evacuated the high ground in front. It soon became evident that this 
was not the case, as both patrols could only make very little headway, and 
were forced to withdraw under a smoke barrage. For this operation C.S.M. 
J. Bent, who had won the V.C. as a drummer in 1914, earned the award of 
the Military Medal—a fitting conclusion to a fearless war record. 

The remainder of “B’’ Company re-inforced the bridge-head during 
the night of the 29th/3oth and thus two companies were across the Rhonelle. 
Another attempt to establish a second bridge-head over the river at Maresches 
was made the following night by the Northumberland Fusiliers, but it en- 
countered heavy resistance, and was unsuccessful. This made the retention 
of the bridge-head at Artres all the more vital to the success of any future 
plan to force the passage of the Rhonelle in this sector, and it was further 
re-inforced by a platoon of “C’’ Company on the night of October 31st. 

Covered by the fire of this position, the 182nd Brigade launched an 
attack that carried all before it, and its mission being accomplished the bridge- 
head party was withdrawn to Vendegies at ogoo hours on November rst. 
The rest of the battalion followed the next day, and so ended the last action 
that the zst East Lancashire Regiment fought in the Great War 1914-18. 

It is not claimed for the battalion that it took a major part in this battle, 
though the period must be recorded as one of the most trying experienced 
in the War. Out of the eleven days that the action had lasted, ten were 
spent in the front line—a front line bereft of the protection of prepared trenches, 
and organized wire. No claim can be made either for the honour of establish- 
ing the bridge-head at Artres, but few will dispute that on its retention the 
success of the closing stages of the operation chiefly depended. 


Less than 12 miles away from this battlefield lies the ridge of Ligny 
where in August, 1914, the battalion had first withstood the German onslaught. 
These 12 miles stand for four years—years in which the battalion had trod 
the hard road of war; a road which day by day and year by year had wound 
its way through the ups and downs, the ins and outs of the Western Front ; 
a road on which the Retreat from Mons, the battles of the Marne, Ypres, the 
Somme, Arras, the Lys, and the Selle, stand out as milestones amid the cease- 
less fighting. The battalion had been decimated and again reborn to make 
a new battalion generation; it had seen new weapons and new methods of 
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warfare. The tale of 52 officers and 1,187 other ranks in killed alone, bears 
witness to the transformation. 

During these four years too, the battalion had been served by no fewer 
than eight commanding officers, and it was more than appropriate that the 
last officer * to command it in action should be one who himself had enlisted 
as a private soldier in the battalion. 

Amid these changes the spirit of the battalion alone remained. Through 
sunshine and shadow, fortune and misfortune, this spirit had burnt steady. 
Triumph had not made it flicker ; disaster had not made it dim. The spirit 
of those that held the bridge-head at Artres was the spirit of those that held 
the ridge at Ligny, at Inkerman and Waterloo. 


From the 2nd to the roth November the battalion remained in the vicinity 
of Vendegies and Bermerain re-organizing and training. During the early 
hours of the 11th, rumour was rife that an armistice between Germany and 
the Allies had been signed. This seemed unbelievable, but at 0845 hours 
the following wire was received from Division :— 


“‘ Hostilities will cease r100 hours to-day November 11th AAA Troops 
will stand fast at line reached at that hour which will be reported by wire 
to Corps H.Q. AAA Defensive precautions will be maintained AAA 
There will no intercourse of any description with the enemy AAA _ Ends.”’ 


The excitement which was expected to follow such a wire did not 
materialize, for when it was read out on parade to the battalion by the Com- 
manding Officer, except for a few smiles, the battalion remained impassive, 
and in spite of the signing of the Armistice, training was carried out as per 
programme, in the form of a battalion attack!!! 

For the next month the battalion was employed in the vicinity of Abbe- 
ville on line of communication work and as escort to prisoners of war. 

On December 14th the Colours were returned to the battalion from 
Burnley Parish Church (where they had been deposited in 1914) with an 
escort of 2nd-Lieutenants A. C. Webb, M.C., and J. Wilkinson. 

The battalion was then gradually demobilized until at length only a 


* Lieutenant (Acting Major) W. Daly, M.C., left his home in Kerry in 1906, to 
enlist as a private soldier in the 1st Battalion East Lancashire Regiment, then stationed 
at the Curragh. Duty at the Regimental Depot in 1914 prevented him from embarking 
for France with the battalion, but when he was finally released his natural ability as 
a leader gained him a commission in April, 1916, after he had been at the front only 
a few months. He was one of the few officers that survived the terrible slaughter at 
Beaumont-Hamel on July rst, 1916, and he led the remains of the battalion out of that 
action. Six days later he was appointed to the command of ‘“‘ B’’ Company with the 
rank of temporary captain, his gallant leadership of that company throughout the re-_ 
mainder of the Somme Battle, the Battle of Arras and the Third Battle of Ypres gaining 
for him the Military Cross and Bar. 

After the German offensive in March and April, 1918, he was appointed 2nd-in- 
Command with the acting rank of Major. He relinquished his acting rank on the cessation 
of hostilities, but received accelerated promotion to the rank of Captain in the Prince 
of Wales’ Volunteers in 1921, and retired with the rank of Major in 1933. 
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cadre remained. This cadre finally returned to England under the Adjutant, 
Captain L. D. J. Wallerstein, in May, 1919. 

Four years had told their tale, but the link with 1914 had not quite 
broken, for in the cadre were C.S.M. J. Bent, V.C., M.M., a drummer of rg14 ; 
C.S.M. W. Bryant, D.C.M., M.M.,a cold shoer on transport in 1914; Sergeant 
J. MacDonald, D.C.M., M.M., who had been in France throughout the whole 
War, and C.S.M. J. W. Wallace, D.C.M., M.M., the one-time boy of 1914. 

On July 14th, 1919, the Colours were carried in the Victory March through 
Paris, and on July 19th in the Victory March in London the battalion was 
represented by the Colours (Lieutenant W. Daly, M.C., and 2nd-Lieutenant 
H. Lloyd Carson) and a detachment of 24 “ other ranks’’ under Captain 
G. W. V. Hoskyn. 

In the summer of 1919 the battalion was reformed at Blackdown and 
it was very fitting that its first post-war commanding officer and adjutant 
should be Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green, D.S.O. and Captain H. T. MacMullen, 
M.C., both of whom had performed such yeoman service for the Regiment 
in the War. 


IN MEMORIAM 


In 1931, a set of Silver Bugles was presented to the 1st and 2nd Battalions 
by the people of Accrington and Burnley, in memory of all Warrant Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers and men who fell in the War, and at Malta in 
1924, Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
formally handed over to the battalion a set of Silver Drums presented by 
past and present officers, and relatives of officers who were killed in the War, 
in memory of all officers who fell on Active Service. On the drums were 
emblazoned the 27 Battle Honours awarded to the battalion for the Great 
War. 

Perhaps Lord Plumer’s words to the battalion on this occasion will serve 
as a lasting tribute to those who did not return :— 


“Nothing that I or anyone else could say could equal as an inspiration 
and an incentive this tribute to the memory of your officers who gave their 
lives in the Great War. You and I know full well that it was not any of 
us who went out to any of the theatres of operations and came back, who 
won the War, but those who went out and did not come back. To those 
whose memory these drums are a tribute you owe a debt. You cannot 
pay it in full, but you can pay it in part by endeavouring throughout all 
your service, and after, to uphold that which they upheld by their death— 
The Honour of Your Regiment.’ 


PART II 


THE 2nd BATTALION 
soth FOOT 


CHAPTER I 
SOUTH AFRICA, THE VOYAGE HOME, AND THE MOVE TO FRANCE 


N July, 1914, the 2nd Battalion East Lancashire Regiment had been in 
Wynberg Camp, 7 miles from Capetown, since its arrival from India in 
November, 1911.* It consisted of seasoned soldiers averaging about 

five years’ Colour service, and had been organized in four companies since 
the autumn of 1913. In December of that year it had gone through com- 
pany and battalion training under favourable conditions of weather and 
training ground. 

The Garrison of the Cape Peninsula, at this time, was commanded by 
Brigadier-General C. W. Thompson, C.B., D.S.O., and consisted of the Bat- 
talion, two companies of Royal Garrison Artillery, one fortress company 
Royal Engineers, and ancillary services. 

Rumours of a possible European war had been current for only a few 
days before July 30th; but early on the morning of that day orders were 
received for the battalion to mobilize at once and man the coast defences 
at Capetown and in Simon’s Bay, the Headquarters of the Cape Squadron. 
These were the ‘‘ Precautionary Period’”’ stations, which had been recon- 
noitred, and partially manned several times as part of the battalion training. 

By noon on the 30th the battalion was fully mobilized with transport 
loaded up; and by 7 p.m. was distributed as follows: ‘‘ A’’ Company (Cap- 
tain Richardson) and ‘“‘B”’ Company (Major Sanders) in the Simonstown 
defences ; ‘‘ D’”’ Company (Captain Fletcher) and two platoons of “‘ C ’’ Com- 
pany in the Capetown defences, including a detachment in the Castle; Bat- 
talion Headquarters and the remainder of “‘C’’ Company (Captain Russell) 


* This was the third tour the battalion had served in the Cape Province. The 
first occasion was in January, 1806, when it formed part of the force, under Major- 
General Sir David Baird, which captured the Province from the Dutch; on the con- 
clusion of hostilities the battalion received the formal surrender of the forts covering 
Capetown : this tour lasted for a little over three months. The second tour lasted from 
January, 1859, to October, 1861 ; but for the last three months of the tour Battalion 

eadquarters and the right-half battalion were detached to Natal. Before the present 
battalion left Wynberg in 1914, the name of the regiment and the dates of the three 
tours were carved on a large rock close to the camp. 
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at Wynberg Camp. The defences at Simonstown consisted of coast-defence 
batteries armed with 9-2-inch and 6-inch B.L. guns which were manned by 
the R.G.A. ‘‘ A” and ‘‘B” Companies were distributed in these batteries, 
and also manned small posts at Slangkop (the only wireless station on the 
Peninsula), on the roads leading into Simonstown from the south and west, 
and at Blockhouse gap on the summit of a ridge just south of Simonstown, 
which commanded a view over the whole of False Bay and over most of the 
Simonstown Peninsula. 

The Capetown defences consisted of the Lion Battery and Fort Knokke, 
both armed with 9:2-inch B.L. guns, and of several small posts on roads 
leading from the south into Capetown. These posts were manned by “ D’”’ 
Company. 

On August 6th intelligence of the declaration of war on Germany was 
received—just too late for the internment of a small German cruiser, the 
Eber, which had been lying for some weeks in Capetown harbour, with most 
of her engines in workshops in Capetown. 

The same day one company of the 1st Battalion Essex Regiment arrived 
from Pretoria, and on the following day the units of the Union Defence Force 
in the Cape Province were called out by Government proclamation. These 
were the Capetown Highlanders, the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Rifles and 
the 17th (Worcester) Mounted Rifles. On August 12th units of the Union 
Defence Force relieved “‘ B’’ and “‘D ’’ Companies, and on the following day 
the whole Cape Province garrison was placed on “‘ Active Service conditions.” 
On the 15th another company of the 1st Battalion Essex Regiment arrived 
from Pretoria and was put under canvas in Camps Bay south of Capetown ; 
this company took over the posts held by ‘‘D” and “‘C”’ Companies, which 
returned to Wynberg. 

On the 19th the company of the Essex at Wynberg relieved ‘‘A”’ 
Company in the Simonstown defences, and the whole battalion—less certain 
machine-gun detachments, which remained on the coast defences—was con- 
centrated at Wynberg. 

During this concentration the battalion went through some strenuous 
training and route-marching, varied by surprise exercises to test the rapidity 
with which any given point could be reinforced, and by demonstrations of 
attack formations for the benefit of units of the Union Defence Force. The 
Commander-in-Chief, South Africa, Lieut.-General Sir J. W. Wolfe-Murray, 
K.C.B., whose Headquarters were now in Capetown, inspected the battalion 
on parade, and the G.O.C., Cape District, attended much of the training. 

From time to time rumours that aeroplanes from German South-West 
Africa had been seen over the Peninsula caused a certain amount of alarm 
and despondency among the .civilian population ; search parties who were 
sent out all over the Peninsula, came to the conclusion that the so-called 
aeroplanes, generally reported-over the Lion Battery, were large scavenger 
hawks ; and one plane, which appeared at night only, carrying a large search- 
light, was identified as the headlight of a train. 

On August 23rd the whole of the remaining troops in South Africa— 
except Garrison Artillery and Fortress Engineers—consisting of two Cavalry 
regiments, one brigade of Field Artillery, and three battalions of Infantry, 
began to arrive in Capetown en route for England; all these units sailed on 
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the 26th. On the previous day the battalion, having been definitely told 
several times that it was fated to remain in Capetown for the duration 
of the war, was warned to be ready to embark for England at short 
notice. Four times within the next month the same warning was given 
and embarkation dates announced, only to be cancelled ; and on one occasion 
this order arrived only an hour before the battalion was timed to leave 
barracks. 

However, on September 28th and 20th the battalion embarked in the 
Dover Castle, which sailed, as one of a convoy of ten ships accompanied by 
H.M.S. Astrea (Captain Sykes, R.N.), on October Ist. 

The embarkation state of the battalion was as follows : 

Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Nicholson; Majors H. Maclear, A. A. Sanders; 

Captains L. Russell, W. F. Richardson, C. Fletcher, T. Skewes-Cox, 

K. H. L. Arnott (Adjt.), G. B. Newcomen; Lieutenants B. C. M. 

Western, B. W. Molony, A. B. Thompson, G. A. Seckham, G. W. V. 

Hoskyn, T. H. Daw, R. S. Boothby ; 2nd-Lieutenants A. H. Penny, 

I. V. Townsend, C. H. Martin, E. A. Larkins; Lieutenant and 

Quartermaster J. Shaw, Regimental-Sergt.-Major E. A. Allison, 

Bandmaster H. L. Condon-Finucane, R.Q.M.S. W. Prattinton ; 


Warrant Officers (2nd Class), Staff Sergeants and See : . 40 
Other Ranks . i . 809 
Armourer-Sergeant (attached) ‘ ; : I 


Total. Twenty-one officers, and 853 other ranks. There were also 5 
officers’ wives with 9 children, and 49 soldiers’ wives with 73 children. Details 
of other units, and the soldiers’ wives and children of the Queen’s Regiment, 
also embarked in the Dover Castle. 

Captain G. D. Leake, Lieutenant W. A. Gallagher and Lieutenant L. A. 
Deane, who were on the strength of the battalion, did not embark with it. 
Captain Leake was acting A.D.C. to the Governor-General of South Africa 
and proceeded to England later in October; he was then attached to the 
Ist Battalion, and was killed when serving with it in May, 1915. Lieutenant 
Gallagher left Capetown in August in charge of horses and rejoined the bat- 
talion on its arrival in England. Lieutenant Deane, on passage home on 
leave, was captured by a German cruiser ; he was paroled and subsequently 
served in the Soudan. 

The convoy arrived at Luderitzbucht on October 3rd; here eight ships 
of the convoy, carrying troops of the Union Defence Force, remained ; 
and the Dover Castle with the Garth Castle (carrying two companies of the 
Essex Regiment and details), under convoy of the Astrea, sailed for St. Helena, 
arriving early on October 8th. Before reaching St. Helena an epidemic of 
measles had broken out among the women and children in the after part of 
the Dover Castle ; consequently no one was allowed to land, though the con- 
voy did not sail until the evening. 

The next port of call was Sierra Leone, which was reached on October 
14th; here the convoy had to remain for two very hot and steamy days, 
awaiting orders from the Admiralty. This stay in Sierra Leone very seriously 
affected the epidemic of measles, and two days after leaving there were over 
100 cases ; fortunately the epidemic did not reach the troop decks, and there 
was only one case in the saloon. 
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Orders to proceed were received on the 17th, and the same night the 
convoy sailed for England. H.M.S. Astvea parted company at St. Vincent 
and was relieved by H.M.S. Kent; the latter was relieved off the Canary 
Islands by H.M.S. Vindictive. This ship when off Ushant was relieved by a 
French cruiser and proceeded to Plymouth. 

Except for the absence of lights on deck at night, and the epidemic of 
measles, which cost the lives of twelve children, the voyage, to all outward 
appearance, did not differ from an ordinary trooping voyage. Physical train- 
ing was carried out daily by all officers and men ; backward men and a small 
batch of recruits, who had been enlisted at Capetown, were put through rifle 
exercises and other elementary training. During the voyage all ranks were 
inoculated against enteric fever. 

The Dover Castle docked at Southampton at Ir a.m. on October 3oth, 
and disembarkation began at once; but it was not until late in the afternoon 
that the battalion moved in two trains to Winchester, whence it marched in 
pouring rain to Hursley Park. Here the battalion became part of the 24th 
Brigade (Brig.-General F. C. Carter) of the 8th Division (Major-General F. J. 
Davies). The other battalions in the Brigade were the 1st Worcestershire, 
1st Sherwood Foresters and 2nd Northamptonshire. 

The following morning as many officers and men as could be spared 
went off on 48 hours’ leave; the battalion Colours and officers’ and ser- 
geants’ mess-plate were dispatched to the depét at Preston under escort, and 
mobilization was commenced. This latter seemed an unnecessary proceed- 
ing, for—with the exception of vehicles—the battalion was complete with 
mobilization equipment brought from South Africa. All this, however, had 
to be given in and a fresh supply drawn. The Quartermaster, however, 
managed to forget to hand over some very good blankets, brought from 
South Africa, in exchange for some very indifferent ones which were offered 
to him. 

The re-mobilization was completed by November 4th, and on the same 
day orders were received for the battalion to embark at Southampton the 
next day. The short stay in Hursley Park was very uncomfortable; rain 
was incessant and converted the camp into a colourable imitation of wagon- 
lines in Flanders. Special reservists, sent to bring the battalion up to war 
establishment, were very troublesome, and altogether no one was sorry to 
leave the camp. 

After a very wet march to Southampton the battalion embarked in the 
Lake Michigan, a converted transatlantic cattle ship, and sailed at I a.m. on 
the 6th. The voyage was smooth and uneventful, and the battalion dis- 
embarked at Havre the following day. The next two days were spent in a 
rest camp on the heights above the town; fortunately the weather was dry 
and it was possible to remove some of the Hursley Park mud. The chief 
incident in this camp was the issue of hundreds of maps of Belgium and the 
German frontiers ! 

The battalion entrained in the afternoon of the roth, and arrived at 
Merville about 4 p.m. the following day; the journey was most uncomfort- 
able, and there was little or no food or hot drink to be had on the way. After 
a hot meal and a visit from the Divisional Commander in the station yard, 
the battalion marched to Neuf Berquin, a short 3 miles distant, preceded 
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by a billeting party under Captain Skewes-Cox, and, thanks to his exer- 
tions, the battalion was under cover by 1 a.m. on the 12th. 

The next two days were spent in cleaning up and studying the habits 
of the natives with regard to billets. The Corps Commander (Lieut.-General 
Sir H. Rawlinson) visited the battalion, and all officers, down to captains 
inclusive, visited Fleurbaix to imspect reserve trenches. This inspection 
lasted about five minutes, for the Germans selected that afternoon to make 
the village unhealthy. This proceeding was attributed by the major of a 
British battery near the village to the constant visits of joy-riders inspecting 
trenches. 

During the stay at Neuf Berquin, R.S.M. Allison, C.S.Ms. O’Shaughnessy, 
Potter and Benton, and R.Q.M.S. Prattinton received commissions. R.S.M. 
Allison and R.Q.M.S. Prattinton were posted to the 2nd Battalion East Lanc- 
ashire Regiment. O’Shaughnessy was posted to The King’s (Liverpool) Regi- 
ment, Potter to The Lancashire Fusiliers, and Benton to The King’s Own Royal 
Regiment. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST WINTER OF THE WAR 


T the time the 8th Division landed in France the hard and continuous 
fighting on the line La Bassée-Neuve Chapelle-Armentiéres—Wyt- 
schaete-Ypres salient was dying down, and a re-organization of the 

British line was in progress in order to relieve as many as possible of the units, 
which had been continuously in the line for many weeks. With this object 
the 8th Division, on November 14th, moved up to the line and relieved 
the inner flanks of the Indian and II Ird Corps from Pont Logy, close to Neuve 
Chapelle, to Bridoux about 14 miles north of Fromelles. 

The battalion left Neuf Berquin at 2.30 p.m. on the 14th and marched 
to Estaires, where ‘‘ A’’ Company and ‘‘ B’’ Company were attached to the 
25th Brigade, which was relieving the right Brigade of the IIIrd Corps. Bat- 
talion Headquarters and the two remaining companies marched to billets 
near Pont du Hem. Early the next morning this half-battalion was ordered 
to relieve the whole of the Ferozepore Brigade of the Indian Corps. This 
brigade was weak, but the line held was too long for two companies, even 
though they were up to war establishment ; fortunately, thanks to the good 
offices of Brig.-General R. Egerton, commanding the Ferozepore Brigade, 
two companies of the rst Sherwood Foresters were attached to the battalion 
for this relief. 

The trenches occupied in this tour, afterwards known as ‘‘C”’ lines, were 
knocked about to the extent that movement in them was impossible by day- 
light, and reserve and communication trenches were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

There had been little time for reconnaissance—there had been none for 
‘“‘A” and ‘‘B”’ Companies the night before—and the relief took a very long 
time, and was barely finished before daybreak. There was rather more than 
‘a certain liveliness ”’ that first night; the relieved troops kept up a fierce 
fire-fight until the last possible moment, and the old 59th celebrated their 
first action since the battle of Ahmed Khel by continuing the operation ; 
the Germans responded in kind. 

Throughout the tour, which lasted till the evening of the 18th, there 
was a good deal of rifle fire between trenches ; one or two partial and unsuc- 
cessful attacks were made by the enemy, and the battalion got its first taste 
of shell fire. It also got its first taste of ‘‘ trench-foot,’’ the result of heavy 
rain followed by a hard frost ; this epidemic was aggravated by an incom- 
petent medical officer, who was shortly afterwards returned to England. On 
the evening of the 18th a battalion of the 23rd Brigade relieved the 2nd East 
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Lancashire Regiment and the two attached companies of the rst Sherwood 
Foresters which went into billets near Pont du Hem. 

On the evening of the roth the battalion relieved the 2nd Northants in 
‘‘B’”’ lines. These lines were immediately south of ‘‘C”’ lines, and extended 
southward to Pont Logy; thence the right section of the 24th Brigade front 
(““A”’ lines), turned S.E. along the western ditch of the Estaires—La Bassée 
road. Neuve Chapelle lay in the angle made by “A” and “ B”’ lines, and 
the enemy trenches covering the village lay at a varying distance of between 
100 and 150 yards from the British line. 

‘‘B” lines were held in alternate tours of three days in and three days 
out of trenches until December oth. When out of trenches the battalion, 
when in divisional reserve, was billeted at Pont Rochon near la Gorgue, and, 
when in brigade reserve, at the Red Barn on the Estaires-La Bassée road 
close to Rouge-Croix. The trenches, afterwards converted into breastworks, 
were very indifferent ; the parapets in some places were partly built of corpses, 
and a great deal of work was expended on them and on the construction of 
communication trenches. The weather was generally bad, varied by hard 
frosts and a few extraordinarily bright moonlit nights. Enemy activity was 
not great, being restricted to a certain amount of shelling and a great deal 
of sniping, which in the absence—at that time—of either periscopes or steel 
loophole plates, was difficult to deal with. Fortunately the enemy, like our- 
selves, were suffering from a shortage of gun ammunition ; had it not been 
so the battalion would have had a bad time, for the church tower at Neuve 
Chapelle made an admirable observation post for the enemy. As it was, any 
movement behind the line immediately drew fire, generally of 5:9 howitzers. 

During this period Captains Fletcher, Smith and Molony were transferred 
to the 1st Battalion to replace casualties. They were a great loss to the 2nd 
Battalion with which none of them served again. Captain Fletcher was 
severely wounded in the head shortly after he joined the 1st Battalion, Cap- 
tain Smith was taken prisoner at ‘‘ Shell Trap Farm ”’ in May, ’15, and Cap- 
tain Molony was killed early in ’15 while in charge of a wiring party. 

The billets allotted to the battalion, when out of the line, were very 
indifferent ; but those at Pont Rochon were close to the divisional baths 
which were installed early in December. On the first occasion that the baths 
were allotted to the battalion the leading company had to leave billets, which 
it had only reached from trenches about midnight, at 6 am. The com- 
pany marched off looking as if it was going to its own funeral ; it came back 
singing for all it was worth. 

On December 14th, after three days in billets at Red Barn, the battalion 
marched to Estaires, where the billets were better than usual and there was 
some ground on which a little steady drill could be carried out.* 

This relief from trenches, however, did not last long, for on December 
18th the battalion marched, at half an hour’s notice, to reserve trenches at 
Rouge Croix (junction of the Estaires-La Bassée road and the Rue de Bac- 
querot). On arrival it came under the orders of Brig.-General R. J. Pinney, 
commanding 23rd Brigade, and it formed a reserve to two battalions of that 

* The reason for this unexpected rest out of the line was that the battalion was to 


be attached temporarily to another brigade for a trench-snatching adventure, north of 
Armentiéres, which, after all, did not take place. 
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Brigade, which had been ordered, at very short notice, to carry out a minor 
operation against the enemy trenches. The attack began about 5 p.m., and 
the trenches were captured, but were recaptured by the enemy, who inflicted 
heavy casualties. About 11.30 p.m. the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment 
moved northward along the Rue de Bacquerot for about a thousand yards 
and went into reserve trenches and a farm, in close support of the two bat- 
talions which had been engaged. The night was a very unpleasant one, as 
the enemy was obviously nervous and therefore spiteful both with artillery 
and small-arm fire. Early on the morning of the 19th the constant shelling 
shook down the roof of a barn in which ‘‘ B’’ Company was billeted, and 
caused several casualties, fortunately none of them fatal. 

On the morning of the 2oth the battalion returned to the Red Barn, 
having lost, in addition to 12 men injured by the fall of the roof, x officer, 
Captain Iles, R.A.M.C., died of wounds, and 5 other ranks wounded. Captain 
Iles, a first-rate officer, was replaced by Captain Craig, R.A.M.C., who served 
continuously with the battalion until he was severely wounded on July 31st, 
1917. 

On December 22nd the battalion relieved the rst Sherwood Foresters in 
‘“‘A’”’ lines, the right section of the 8th Division front (see Sketch Map, p. 121). 
This section was held, in conjunction with the rst Sherwood Foresters, in 
alternate tours of three days in the line, and three days in billets, as before, 
until February 28th. The section lay along the west side of the Estaires—La 
Bassée road from Pont Logy for about 1,200 yards and terminated in a salient 
east of the road, at its junction with the Richebourg-l Avoué road ; this salient 
was known as “ Port Arthur.’ The firing trench along the road lay in the 
road ditch, and, as time went on, fire bays were cut into the road itself; at 
about the centre of the line there was a small advance post on the east of the 
road, connected with the firing trench by a trench cut through the road. 

The chief trouble in this line was the subsoil water which began to rise 
shortly before Christmas ; at one time the water threatened to flood the whole 
trench line, and did actually necessitate the abandonment of a section of the 
“Port Arthur ”’ trenches. The loss of these trenches was made good by the 
fortification of a ruined brewery in the Port Arthur salient, which, standing 
on rather higher ground than its surroundings, made a very good infantry 
position, but was not shell proof. The remainder of the trenches were kept 
tenable by the unremitting toil of officers and men of both battalions which 
held the section. Lieutenant Whitehead, a civil engineer by profession, who 
had joined the battalion at Hursley Park camp, was invaluable in dealing 
with the water. It was, however, impossible to keep the communication 
trenches free of water, and all reliefs had to be carried out over the flat open 
ground. 

In addition to the never-ending contest with the water, there was much 
work to be done in the repair of fire trenches, in the construction of breast- 
works in rear of the trench line, and of a new line in rear of and at right angles 
to the left flank of the line. All work was shared with the rst Sherwood Fores- 
ters and there was much emulation between the two battalions. Two com- 
panies of the 5th Black Watch, one of the first territorial battalions to arrive 
in France, were attached to each of the rst Sherwood Foresters and the 2nd 
East Lancashire Regiment. 
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The first tour in trenches included Christmas Day, and in the afternoon 
a temporary and quite unofficial truce was arranged for a couple of hours in 
order to bury the many British and German dead, which had been lying in 
no-man’s-land for many weeks. 

On the night of December 26th, when in divisional reserve, the battalion, 
together with the rest of the reserve, was turned out at Ir p.m. The battalion 
marched to Red Barn and spent a most uncomfortable night, partly in open 
fields, and partly in some dilapidated houses near the Pont du Hem. Normal 
conditions were resumed at 7 a.m. the next morning and the battalion returned 
to billets. The reason for this turn out was the story of a German deserter, 
who had reported that an attack was to be made on the 8th Division front at 
midnight. The story was either a deliberate hoax or else a device to ascer- 
tain, by means of spies behind the line, the strength and disposition of reserves. 
The presence of spies and snipers behind the line was frequently reported, but 
few, if any, were caught. Apropos of snipers behind the line, Colonel Hill 
tells the following story :— 


‘On returning one night to my shelter from my nightly round of trenches, 
I was greeted by the agonized voice of Warburton, my batman, ‘ For God’s 
sake, sir, look out, there is a sniper quite close. He has just fired into the 
shelter and blown the candle out.’ I was naturally much perturbed, but 
was too wet and uncomfortable to remain outside, so I pushed my way in 
and struck a match, much to Warburton’s alarm. However, nothing hap- 
pened and I relit the candle which was certainly somewhat the worse for wear, 
and searched the shelter, when I found out what had happened. It was no 
sniper—I had put two or three rounds of revolver ammunition in the tin 
holding the candle; the heat of the candle had exploded one of the rounds 
and blown out the candle, which put the wind up Private Warburton. He 
was killed soon afterwards; he was a noted cross-country runner and had 
for many years been silverman in the officers’ mess.” 


The two-months’ tour in ‘‘ A’”’ lines was fairly quiet compared to what 
came afterwards. Artillery ammunition on both sides was scarce, more so 
on the British than on the German side, but the ammunition of the latter 
was not always reliable. On one occasion thirty-seven rounds of 5:9 howitzer 
were fired into Port Arthur; thirty of these were duds, and there were no 
casualties. There was, however, no shortage of rifle ammunition in the British 
lines. Bursts of rapid fire, direct and indirect, were fired night and morn- 
ing ; marksmen and first-class shots were detailed to certain loopholes to keep 
down sniping fire, and the two machine-guns, subsequently increased to four, 
did good work under Lieutenant Robinson, who had relieved Captain Molony. 
Trench mortars and hand grenades made their first appearance in the shape 
of metal drain-pipes and jam-tins filled with a bursting charge and any bit 
of iron and steel that could be found ; towards the end of the tour the “ stick- 
grenade ’”’ was issued. Lieutenant Allison (late R.S.M.) did good work with 
the drain-pipe mortar, and Lieutenant Grosvenor, R.H.A., with a later pat- 
tern ; neither of these officers was very popular in trenches. The tour ended 
on February 28th, when the battalion was relieved by the rst Seaforth High- 
landers and 6th Jats of the Indian Corps. 

Throughout the two months the tour lasted the weather was abominable, 
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a collection of villainous samples which caused some sickness and foot trouble ; 
the latter, with increasing experience, was reduced to a minimum. Mud was 
the outstanding feature of the winter, not only of the first winter, but of all 
others and of some summers also, witness the Somme battlefields in 1916 
and 1917, the Ypres salient and the Passchendaele ridge in 1917. Those of 
the battalion who served during the first winter will always look back on it 
as the worst. The discomfort of billets; the wretched weather; the miser- 
able trenches, and lack of material to improve them ; the strain of the three- 
day tours in trenches, each tour preceded, and followed, by relief over open 
ground never without casualties, combined to make the first winter a night- 
mare. But, inspite ofall this and work and enemy action, the spirit of optimism 
and of devotion to duty, which is characteristic of the British soldier, and 
especially of the Lancashire soldier, never failed. It was a rare thing to hear 
a man, when asked how he was getting on, say anything but that he was 
‘‘doing fine,” even though he was standing, and had been standing for hours, 
up to his knees in ice-cold mud and water. 

Up to the end of February, 1915, casualties in the battalion amounted 
to 4 officers killed and 2 wounded, 56 other ranks killed, and 224 wounded. 
The officers killed were Lieutenants Seckham, Townsend, Larkins and Heat- 
ley (attached from Yorkshire Regiment) ; the wounded were Lieutenants 
Martin and Mathey (attached). All the four officers killed were shot dead by 
snipers, as also were many of the men. Many valuable N.C.O.’s and men 
were among the casualties, which included C.S.M. Bright, who had displayed 
conspicuous gallantry on several occasions, and had been recommended for 
the D.C.M. He was killed on the last night of the last tour. Reinforcements 
during this period amounted to 550 other ranks, including the “‘ first rein- 
forcement ’’ which had been left at Hursley Park under Captain Western, 
and which rejoined the battalion in December. 

The following message was received by the C.O. at the end of February :— 


‘The Lt.-Genl. commanding the [Vth Corps wishes you to convey the 
following message to the G.O.C. 24th Brigade for communication to the Bat- 
talions concerned. 

‘**On handing over ‘‘A’”’ Lines by the 2/East Lancashire Regt. and 
1/Sherwood Foresters, the Corps Commander wishes to place on record his 
high appreciation of the gallant and soldier-like manner in which these bat- 
talions have defended their lines for the last four months. Their casualties 
have been high (2/E.L.R. 59 killed, 224 wounded), but they have stuck to a 
dificult and dangerous task with a determination worthy of all praise and 
have expended an amount of physical labour in the construction of the lines 
which does them high credit.’ 

‘‘Sgd. A. G. Dattas, Brig.-Genl. 
“G.S. [Vth Corps.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE 
(See No. 2 Sketch Mab, page 127.) 


N March 3rd the battalion went into ‘‘D”’ lines, the left sector of 
the 8th Division, for one three-day tour which passed without 
incident, and then went into billets at La Flinque. 

For some days rumours of a coming British offensive had been rife ; 
numerous artillery officers had been seen reconnoitring from curious places ; 
transport drivers were more than usually loquacious; and even the enemy 
in the trenches began to ask when the attack was to begin. A liaison officer 
is said to have become confidential with a chaplain, and told him “ under 
seal of secrecy ’’ that he might cheer up the men by telling them that in a 
few days Lille would be in British hands. The few days extended to nearly 
four years, but there is no doubt that, in spite of a good deal of talk and other 
signs, the attack on March roth came as a complete surprise to the enemy. 

During the stay in billets at La Flinque the general scope of the proposed 
offensive and the plan of attack were explained to all officers ; and “ B’’ lines, 
now converted into breastworks, were reconnoitred as a starting line. 

On the evening of March gth the battalion marched to Rouge Croix, 
and went into close billets and reserve trenches there. The objective for 
the first day of the operations, in which the [Vth and Indian Corps were to 
be engaged, was the capture of the village of Neuve Chapelle and the attain- 
ment of a line some 8,000 yards east of it. In addition to the two Corps, 
two Cavalry divisions were held in readiness to push through if, and when, 
opportunity offered.* 

The first objective of the 8th Division was the capture of the village of 
Neuve Chapelle, and the old British trench, known as the Smith-Dorrien 
trench, to the east of the village. This task was allotted to the 25th and 
23rd Brigades, each of whom attacked on a front of 400 yards, the dividing 
line between them being Sign Post Lane. These brigades were to attack 
with two battalions in front and two in support. The 24th Brigade, with 
the 2nd East Lancashire as the leading battalion, was in divisional reserve. 

The action began at 7.30 a.m. with a terrific bombardment of the German 
wire and trenches, and of the village itself; this lasted for half an hour; 
the artillery then lengthened the range and the infantry advanced. The two 
leading battalions of the 25th Brigade captured the German trenches; the 
two supporting battalions, passing through the two former, captured the 


* The opportunity never came, but the 5th Cavalry Brigade did actually get as far 
as Pont Logy on the afternoon of the roth, but had to be withdrawn. 
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village and made good the Smith-Dorrien trench. The 23rd Brigade was 
less fortunate, being held up by heavy rifle and machine-gun fire, by uncut 
wire and trenches little damaged by artillery. The result of this was a gap 
between the inner flanks of the two Brigades. 

The 2nd East Lancashire left Rouge Croix at 9 a.m., and by I0.30 was 
disposed—‘‘ B’’ Company (Major Sanders) and “D” Company (Captain 
Hill) in ‘‘B” lines with the left on Sign Post Lane, and ‘‘ A” Company 
(Captain Western) and ‘‘C’”’ Company (Captain Russell) in assembly 
trenches in an orchard on the Rue Tilleloy in rear of the lines. 

At II a.m. orders were received to move forward to close the gap between 
the 25th and 23rd Brigades, and support the left flank of the former, which 
was in the air. This move was complete by noon when ‘A” and ‘“C”’ 
Companies were in the Smith-Dorrien trench (pts. 50-31-19) and the remaining 
companies on the line (pts. 65-18). Shortly afterwards one of the supporting 
battalions of the 23rd Brigade came into line on the left of ‘‘ A” and “‘C”’ 
Companies. 

During the next two hours there was little change in the situation, except 
a slight increase of enemy artillery and rifle fire. Casualties were slight, 
but Lieutenant Wolseley was killed by a shell, and the C.O. wounded by 
a rifle bullet. The command of the battalion then devolved on Major Maclear. 

About 3 p.m. orders were received for the 24th Brigade with the 21st 
Brigade (7th Division) on the left of the 24th, to resume the advance. The 
immediate objective was the line of breastworks (92-87-88) and the houses 
to the east of that line (85-86). The 1st Sherwood Foresters and the 2nd 
Northants formed the first line, supported respectively by two companies— 
“‘B” and “D’’—2znd East Lancashire and 1st Worcestershire. The re- 
maining two companies 2nd East Lancashire were withdrawn to the Rue 
Tilleloy in brigade reserve. The attack had originally been ordered to 
commence at 3.30 p.m., but the battalions of the 21st and 24th Brigades 
had been somewhat scattered, and it was not until nearly 6 p.m. that the 
leading troops of the 24th Brigade passed the line 31-54. The delay instart- 
ing had given the enemy a breathing space which he utilized by strengthening 
the partially constructed line of breastworks west of the Mauquissart-Neuve 
Chapelle road, and of the western edge of the Bois de Biez. In spite of this 
the Sherwood Foresters and the Northants made good the lines ‘‘ A ’”’—‘‘ A”’ 
and ““B”—‘'B”’ respectively, the gap between them being filled by two 
companies of the Worcestershire, before the attack came to a standstill. 
The advance had been carried out in fast-gathering darkness and mist, with 
the result that units had got mixed and some 21st Brigade units were in 
the 24th Brigade area. The24th Brigade was re-organized, and dug in on the 
line described above, with two companies Worcestershire in rear of the 
centre, ‘‘B” and ‘‘D’”’ Companies East Lancashire at points 54 and 65-18, 
and ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘C’”’ Companies still in brigade reserve. 

The attack was resumed at 7 a.m. the following morning, but the enemy 
had been considerably reinforced, and little, if any, progress was made. Later 
in the day the two leading battalions of the 24th Brigade, supported by the 
Ist Worcestershire, again attacked. This resulted in a small advance; and 
the rst Sherwood Foresters captured and held the breastwork at point 92, and 
the houses and gardens about 100 yards south-east of that point, thus forming 
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a salient (a—a) on the right of the brigade line. The rest of the day was 
spent in improving cover, and re-organizing for a new attack the following 
day. Enemy artillery fire had now increased considerably and there were 
many casualties. 

The objective for the attack, which was to take place on the 12th, was 
the line of breastworks west of the Mauquissart-Neuve Chapelle road. This 
attack was to begin at 10.30 a.m. with the rst Sherwood Foresters, rst Worcester- 
shire and 2nd Northants in first line and three companies East Lancashire 
in support. ‘‘C’’ Company remained in brigade reserve. 

The proposed attack, however, did not take place, for at 5 a.m., just 
as the day was dawning, the enemy launched a heavy attack on the whole 
line that had been captured on the two preceding days. On the 24th Brigade 
front the attack failed with very heavy casualties to the enemy, except at the 
salient held by the 1st Sherwood Foresters. This salient was captured by 
the Germans with heavy losses to the Sherwood Foresters, but the enemy did 
not remain long in possession ; the right company of the rst Worcestershire 
wheeled up and enfiladed the Germans, while the Sherwood Foresters came 
again with the bayonet and recaptured the position. Simultaneously the re- 
mainder of the 1st Worcestershire and Northants advanced and got into the 
breastworks and houses at the Mauquissart—Piétre road junction (pts. 85-86-88). 
Major Sanders, who was in the trench with the leading companies of the East 
Lancashire, seeing this advance, ordered ‘‘ A’’ Company (Captain Western) 
and ‘“‘D’’ Company (Captain Hill) to advance, and led the advance him- 
self. He and the greater part of ‘‘A’’ Company got into the houses 
which were held for some time until, by some unfortunate mistake, they 
were rendered untenable by Bnitish artillery. Major Sanders was killed 
and his body was never found. All three officers of ‘‘A’’ Company were 
wounded, and one of these, Lieutenant Hodson, died of his wounds. ‘‘D” 
Company occupied the trench vacated by the Northants when they advanced. 

The result of the heavy fighting in the morning, following a night of 
heavy shelling, rendered the proposed attack impossible, and the rest of the 
day was spent in very inadequate trenches, and under very heavy shelling. 
Such preparations as were possible were made for the renewal of the attack 
at night, but this also was cancelled, and at 2 a.m. (13th) the Brigade was 
drawn out of the line and the 2nd East Lancashire moved back to ‘“‘B” 
lines, and thence to Rouge Croix. Even then the battalion was not to 
get a rest, for it was almost immediately ordered to Pont Logy as reserve 
to the Indian Corps, which expected to be attacked. No attack, however, 
developed, and by 5 a.m. the battalion was in billets at Rouge Croix. 
Thus ended the battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

In view of the high hopes entertained before the action, the result was 
disappointing. The action—the first against European troops in which the 
battalion had been engaged since the Napoleonic Wars—did, however, show 
that the personnel of the battalion were worthy successors of their forerunners. 
Their steadiness under heavier shelling, machine-gun fire, and rifle fire, than 
they had yet encountered, was very marked, and many individual acts of 
gallantry were recorded. 

Major Sanders, Captain Hill, Captain Arnott, Captain Craig (R.A.M.C.), 
A/Sergeants Schoales (9694), L. C. Robinson (12380), Privates Butterworth 
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(12295), Walker (6620), McKenzie (10630), and Entwistle (10054) were all 
mentioned for conspicuous gallantry and the last named was recommended 
fora V.C. The incident for which this recommendation was made was as 
follows :— 

Private Entwistle (a stretcher-bearer) , seeing a sapper lying badly wounded 
under heavy shell fire, immediately left his trench and found the man with 
one leg nearly blown off; on the spot he managed to stop the hemorrhage 
until the arrival of Captain Craig, who applied a tourniquet. Between them 
they carried the man back to the trenches, amputated the leg, and saved 
the man’s life. 

Captain Craig and Private Pearson also did gallant work among the 
wounded of ‘‘ D’’ Company, when a heavy shell burst in the middle of the 
company at Rouge Croix on March 14th. 

The casualties from March roth to 14th were :— 


Killed Wounded Missing 
Officers ‘ : : . a | bs 8 a — 
Other Ranks ; , - 70 - 182 as 23 


Officers killed : Major A. A. Sanders, Captain W. A. Gallagher, Lieutenant 
C. A. Allison (late R.S.M.), Lieutenant W. J. Wolseley. Officers wounded : 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. L. Nicholson, Captain B. C. M. Western, Lieutenant P. O. 
Hodgson. Died of wounds: 2nd-Lieutenant P. H. C. Allen, znd-Lieutenant 
W. J. Prattinton (late R.Q.M.S.), Lieutenant F. M. Fryer, Lancs Fusiliers, 
attached, Lieutenant A. V. Whitehead, 4th South Lancs, attached. 

These figures include 24 other ranks killed and 1 officer (Lieutenant 
Robinson) and 37 other ranks wounded at Rouge Croix on the 14th. Lieuten- 
ant Robinson and 11 other ranks died of wounds. All the above belonged 
to ‘‘D’’ Company. 

After one three-days’ tour in trenches taken over from the 7th Division, 
north-west of Neuve Chapelle, the battalion was withdrawn from the line for 
ten days, and occupied different billets near La Gorgue. During this period 
reinforcements were absorbed, casualties among machine-gunners and bombers 
were replaced by newly trained men, and all ranks were put through as much 
training as possible. The officers of the battalion were redistributed as 
follows :— 

Headquarters: Major Maclear, Captain Russell, Captain Arnott, 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster Shaw, and Captain Craig (R.A.M.C.). 

‘‘A’”’ Company: Lieutenants Fitch, Gorst, Marshall and Falby. 

‘“‘B” Company: Lieutenants Daw, Goodall, Henderson, Howell and 
Blyth. 

‘“‘C” Company: Lieutenants Boothby, Long, Hooper, Norton and 
Nevill. 

“D” Company: Captain Hill, Lieutenants Cannon, Allen, Owen and 
Duthie. 


CHAPTER IV 
BATTLE OF THE AUBERS RIDGE 
(See No. 3 Sketch Map, page 133.) 


OR the next two months, until April 25th, the battalion held different 
sections of the line which had now been taken over by the 8th Division. 
This lay facing south-east, with the centre about 2,000 yards due north 

of Fromelles. 

During this period the weather improved, the enemy was less active, 
life in the trenches less strenuous, and more training out of the trenches was 
possible. 

On April 21st the F.-M.Commander-in-Chief Sir John French, inspected 
each brigade of the 8th Division, and addressed each battalion in apprec- 
iation of its behaviour at Neuve Chapelle. 

The following day the officers of the rst and 2nd Battalions foregathered 
for dinner in Armentiéres, and had what was described as the cheeriest evening 
since they landed in the country. Those present were :— 

Ist Battalion: Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence, Major Rutter, Captains Leake 
and Smith, and Lieutenant and Quartermaster Naylor (late R.S.M., 2nd 
Battalion). 

znd Battalion: Majors Maclear and Russell, Captains Hill and Arnott, 
Lieutenant Daw, Lieutenant and Quartermaster Shaw and Captain Craig, 
R.A.M.C. The last named is said to have upset the waiting arrangements 
by embracing a waitress, a proceeding that drew the comment that only 
male waiters should be employed in the future ! 

On the night of April 24th the battalion relieved a battalion of the 23rd 
Brigade in the right section of the divisional front facing Rouge Bancs. During 
this, and the following tour, enemy artillery fire noticeably increased : trenches, 
Battalion Headquarters and brigade reserve billets were shelled more or less 
continuously. This increase was attributed to the probability that the enemy 
had discovered certain preparations for an offensive which had been going 
on for some time. 

On May 3rd the battalion went back to billets north-west of Sailly, and, 
while there, the scheme for the coming offensive was explained. It is clear 
from contemporary accounts that the scheme was not looked upon as likely 
to be successful. The objective of the offensive, in which the whole of the 
IVth Corps was engaged, was the capture of the Fromelles—Aubers ridge. 
The task of the 8th Division was the capture of the enemy trenches on its 
front, and of the village of Fromelles; this done, the 7th Division was to 
pass through the 8th Division and capture Aubers from the north. The 
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8th Division detailed the 24th and 25th Brigades for the attack on the trenches, 
with the 23rd Brigade in reserve. The attack was originally planned for 
May 8th, but was postponed to the oth in order to synchronize with a French 
attack near Arras. 

The objective for the battalion was the system of trenches on the line 
375-884. The position allotted to the battalion prior to the attack is shown 
on the sketch. The position consisted of :— 

(a) An advance trench on the Sailly-Fromelles road; this trench was 
open to enfilade from the left ; it lay facing a re-entrant angle in the enemy 
trench ; it was not sufficient for the whole of the first line of the attacking 
troops, and there was only one very inadequate communication trench back 
to the main system; this trench was known as the “‘sap’”’ (marked X). 

(6) A trench dug immediately in front of the main breastwork, and 
capable of holding four platoons. 

(c) The main breastwork, 300 yards from the enemy trench, and 150 
yards from the advanced trench. Sally ports were cut in this breastwork 
to facilitate advance. 

(d) In rear of the breastwork were assembly trenches * dug in parallel 
lines and close together. 

The whole of the ground between the breastwork and the enemy trenches 
was level and in full view of the enemy. Permission had been asked to dig 
more forward trenches at right angles to the direction of the advance; this 
was refused on the ground that any more digging would advertise the coming 
attack to the enemy. 

The disposition of the battalion in this position the night before the attack 
was as follows :— 

In the advanced trench were one platoon of each of ‘‘B’’ Company 
(Lieutenant Daw) and ‘‘C ’”’ Company (Lieutenant Boothby). 

In the trench immediately in front of the breastwork were two platoons 
from each of the same companies. 

In the breastwork itself were the remaining platoons of these companies, 
together with ‘‘ D ’’ Company (Captain Hill). ‘‘ A’’ Company (Captain Richard- 
son) was in the assembly trenches behind the breastwork. 

The 1st Worcestershire and the rst Sherwood Foresters were also in the 
assembly trenches ; the 2nd Northants was on the right, detailed for a separate 
task. 

The battalion took up the position described above without trouble on 
the night of the 8/gth. Of this movement Captain Hill wrote: ‘‘ I can never 
remember the men being in higher spirits than they were during the march 
down to trenches, and the morning broke with a cloudless sky and a slight 
easterly breeze.’’ 

The wire in front of the British trenches was removed before daybreak, 
and as soon as the light served the * artillery attempted to cut the German 
wire. 

At 5 a.m. all guns commenced a heavy bombardment of the enemy 


* The artillery plan and the massing of supporting battalions in assembly trenches 
dug in close parallel lines were repetitions of the procedure at the battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
That battle was, however, a surprise. There was no surprise about this one and the 
enemy profited to the full by the lesson he had learnt at Neuve Chapelle. 
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trenches. This bombardment, though actually ineffective, appeared otherwise 
and so impressed one of Captain Hill’s men that he shouted, ‘‘ It’s a walk-over, 
a —— walk-over.”’ He soon found that it was not. 

The infantry attack was timed to begin at 5.40 a.m.; accordingly, at 
5.20 a.m., the rear platoons of ‘‘C ”’ and ‘‘ B’’ Companies moved up to their 
advanced platoons, followed at intervals by ‘‘D’’ Company in support of 
‘“‘B”’ Company, and ‘‘ A” Company in battalion reserve. The success of 
this movement over absolutely open ground depended entirely on the ability 
of the artillery to subdue rifle and machine-gun fire from the enemy trenches. 
Unfortunately, in the words of an officer present, ‘‘ the artillery entirely failed 
to shake the enemy, who maintained heavy rifle and machine-gun fire through- 
out the bombardment.” 

The natural result was that directly the companies left the cover of the 
breastwork they were swept by a hail of bullets; ‘‘B,”’ ‘““C” and ‘“'D” 
Companies all suffered severely before reaching the advanced trench ; of one 
platoon only one sergeant and one private arrived at the advanced trench. 
Those who were not shot down continued the advance; ‘‘ C ’’ Company wheeled 
a quarter circle to the left towards point 884; and ‘‘ B’”’ Company, followed 
by ‘‘D,” advanced on point 375 under heavy rifle fire ‘‘ from all angles ”’ 
until practically the whole of them were down, either killed or wounded. 
A few men of ‘‘C’’ Company got into the enemy trench on the left with 
the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, which had attacked on the left of the battalion 
from a trench about 80 yards from the enemy. ‘‘ A’ Company also suffered 
severely while passing through the breastwork. 

Further advance was obviously impossible without some re-organization, 
and renewed bombardment of the enemy trenches. The latter was asked 
for, but the former was almost impossible, for the only cover forward of the 
breastwork was the advanced trench, which was enfiladed from end to end. 

At I p.m. the bombardment recommenced and orders were received 
for the battalion to resume the attack on the cessation of the bombardment ; 
but, before it ceased, the battalion no longer existed as a fighting force. A 
young officer, whose first action this was, described the bombardment as 
ollows :— 


“‘ Suddenly there broke over us a hail of shrapnel. It seemed to come 
from anywhere except the enemy, and men were being hit right and left. 
I realized that our artillery were bombarding the enemy trenches, after which 
we would assault if there were any of us left. From all around came the 
cries of wounded men mingled with the splitting crash of shrapnel, and every 
few minutes one’s ears were numbed by bursts of Jack Johnsons behind the 
forward trench.”’ 


The casualties were so heavy that those of the battalion who could move 
were withdrawn down the “ Sap X_”’ first to the main breastwork, and, as 
that also was under heavy fire, they were moved later along the breastwork 
to the right, which was less exposed. It was, however, long after midnight 
before the remnants of the battalion, including all the wounded who could 
be found, were assembled and withdrawn from the line. Thus ended the 
most disastrous day, with one possible exception, that the battalion experienced 
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during the war. The casualties amounted to ro officers killed, 9 wounded ; 
63 other ranks killed, 325 wounded and 42 missing. 

The officers killed were : Major Russell,* Captain Richardson,* Lieutenant 
Daw, 2nd-Lieutenants Bligh, Goodall, Howell, Norton, Allen, Duthie and 
Marshall. Officers wounded were : Captain Arnott, very severely ; Lieutenant 
Boothby ; 2nd-Lieutenants Cameron, Andersson, Owen, Heape, Henderson, 
Cope and Gorst. 

Major Russell was killed, and Captain Arnott wounded in the advanced 
trench, while reorganizing the battalion before the second bombardment 
of the enemy trenches; Captain Richardson was shot dead passing through 
the breastwork ; Lieutenant Daw was killed just as he had given orders to his 
company to advance from the trench in front of the breastwork ; a few minutes 
before this he had been wounded while bringing in a Lance-Corporal wounded 
outside the breastwork. 


* Major Russell and Captain Richardson had spent all their service in the battalion 
and no battalion ever had two better officers. Captain Richardson had been invalided 
to England early in the year, and had only rejoined the battalion shortly before his death. 
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CHAPTER V 
TRENCH WARFARE AND THE ACTION NEAR BOIS-GRENIER 
(See No. 4 Sketch Map, p. 137.) 


N May Ioth the battalion went into billets at Rouge du Bout on the 
() Sailly road, about 2 miles from trenches, and a day or two later 
moved to Sailly. The Brigade Commander (Brig.-General Oxley) 
visited the battalion on the roth and thanked it for the gallant efforts it 
had made, adding that no troops could have done more. The C.R.A. of 
the Division also discussed with the Commanding officer measures for better 
liaison between infantry and artillery, in order to avoid such casualties as 
had been inflicted by our own guns on the goth. 

Between May roth and 25th the battalion received reinforcements of 11 
officers, and 150 other ranks. The officers were redistributed as follows :— 

Battalion Headquarters : Major H. Maclear ; Lieutenant Fitch, adjutant ; 
Captain Craig, R.A.M.C.; and Lieutenant J. Shaw, Quartermaster. 

‘“A’”’ Company: Captain Newcomen; Lieutenants Hoskyn, Holland ; 
and 2nd-Lieutenant Falby. 

‘‘B”’ Company: Captain Masterman ; Lieutenants Martin, Lewis; and 
2nd-Lieutenant Powell. 

‘“C”’ Company: Captain Rathbone ; 2nd-Lieutenants Long and Moore. 

‘““D”’ Company : Captain Hill; Lieutenant Parker ; and 2nd-Lieutenants 
Neville and Calvert. 

The battalion went into the ‘‘D”’ lines of the 8th Division front from 
May 19th to 25th and then to billets at Estaires. 

On the 30th the battalion marched to billets at the Pont du Hem, and 
on the march ro men were wounded by a long-range shell, which burst on 
the road. On June 5th Lieut.-Colonel Nicholson returned from leave, and 
on the same day the battalion took over ‘‘B”’ lines. Two days later Major 
Maclear went home on leave for a very well-earned rest. Within less than 
three months he had commanded the battalion in two general actions and 
had twice re-organized it after heavy casualties. He did not again serve with 
the battalion, being appointed to command a battalion of the Royal Scots, 
with which he was killed in action in March, 1916. 

From June 6th to 24th the battalion, alternately with the rst Sherwood 
Foresters, held ‘‘ B ”’ lines of which the front trench was the old Smith-Dorrien 
trench, captured on March roth; it included a narrow and particularly smelly 
salient known as “‘ the Duck’s Bill.”” During the first tour in the line a trench 
was dug from the point of the salient to the main trench on the right. On 
the 19th, when out of the line, the Divisional Commander inspected the 
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battalion on parade and presented to Private Entwistle the ribbon of the 
D.C.M., which had been awarded to him for his gallantry at Neuve Chapelle 
(see page 128). This was Lieut.-Colonel Nicholson’s last parade with the 
battalion; he left the following day, having been appointed to command 
the 16th Brigade, and was succeeded by Major T. S. Lambert, who had been 
severely wounded with the 1st Battalion in December, Igr4, and joined the 
2nd Battalion during the last tour in trenches. 

On July 1st the battalion returned to the trenches, from which it had 
attacked on May gth; and for the remainder of the month it did six days’ 
tours in trenches, alternately with the rst Worcestershire. 

There was a great deal of work to be done in these trenches; parapets 
and communication trenches were repaired and improved, more wire was 
put out, and the long grass in front of the parapets was cut. No-man’s-land 
was constantly patralled ; those carrying out this duty recovered the bodies 
of 5 officers and 30 other ranks of the battalion, killed on May goth; C.S.M. 
Richmond, Lce.-Corporal Derry, and Privates Palmer, Allen and Williams 
were conspicuous in this work, particularly Private Palmer, who recovered 
the bodies of Lieutenants Allen, Goodall, and Bligh, single-handed. All these 
men were recommended for immediate rewards, and eventually were given 
them. Enemy activity was considerable, especially on back areas where 
working parties on reserve trenches formed tempting targets. Casualties in 
these parties were so heavy that work by night was substituted for day work. 

During the month of July reinforcements of Io officers and 119 other 
ranks joined the battalion; among the officers were Captain Western and 
Lieutenant Penny. 

On July 30th the battalion was relieved by the 1st Cameronians, and 
on August 4th took over the sector of the line immediately north of that 
from which it had just been relieved. 

August and the first half of September passed quietly enough; there 
was as usual much to be done in the line and in back areas; and for some 
time a platoon of a battalion of the 2oth Division was attached to each com- 
pany of the battalion for instruction. The weather, generally speaking, 
was fine; and there was more opportunity than hitherto of freshening up 
the men by means of regularly organized sports, including swimming races 
in the baths at Bac St. Maur. The Germans also contributed to the amuse- 
ment of the men by indulging in a little propaganda in the shape of a large 
notice: ‘‘ Soldiers present, we wish to inform you that Russia is beaten 
allover. Warsaw, Georgie-visk, Ivangorod in Germanhands. These 1,500,000 
are in our country prisoners. Bread and munitions we have enough, ever 
vis-a-vis.”’ 

During the latter days of August rumours of a coming offensive were 
rife, and early in September preliminary orders were issued. 

The offensive was to be part of the operations of the First Army, and was 
to synchronize with the main attack of that Army on Loos. The rdle of the 
8th Division (now in the IIIrd Corps) was to create such a diversion as would 
prevent the enemy reinforcing the Loos area from the Lille area. 

The 8th Division had two objectives: The first was to straighten out 
a re-entrant bend in the British line by capturing the German trenches on 
a front of about 1,200 yards, and joining them up with the two flanks of 
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the re-entrant. The further objective—entirely dependent on the attainment 
of the first—in which the whole IIIrd Corps was to be engaged, was the capture 
of the Radinghem—Aubers ridge. 

Thus for the third time in seven months the battalion was to be employed 
in an attempt on this ridge. 

The distribution of the 8th Division for the attack was as follows :— 

(a2) The 25th Brigade (Brig.-General R. B. Stephens) was to carry out 
the attack from the re-entrant and find trench garrison on the left of the 
attack. 

(6) Colonel Lambert’s detachment, consisting of the 2nd East Lancashire 
Regiment, 1st Sherwood Foresters; 8 machine guns and detachments from 
the 23rd Brigade; 1 Stokes gun and a 2-inch trench mortar, formed the 
trench garrison on the right of the attack. 

(c) The 23rd Brigade and Divisional troops were in reserve. 

The orders for ‘‘ Lambert’s Detachment ’’ were :— 

(a) The defensive line to be held. 

(5) All possible assistance to be given to the attack of the 25th Brigade. 

(c) To occupy the German trenches on the front of the detachment should 
they be evacuated. 

(d) All preparations to be made in readiness for such forward movement. 

Apropos of (c) and (d), a note in the diary of an officer of the battalion 
is interesting: ‘‘ It is expected that the enemy will panic and retire. Thus 
the Staff; personally I am of opinion that they will do nothing of the sort.” 
This opinion proved to be correct. 

The line to be held by ‘‘ Lambert’s Detachment ”’ was from the left (east) 
of the chord line of the Well Farm salient to the right (west) end of the wall 
of the old Convent. The battalion was allotted to the left sector from the 
Well Farm salient to the Boutillerie road, both inclusive. The 1st Sherwood 
Foresters held the right sector, and the line was prolonged to the right by 
the 61st Brigade. On the night of September 15th the battalion relieved the 
znd Rifle Brigade on the line described above, and during the next three 
days, large numbers of Threfallite smoke bombs, smoke candles and other 
bombs, were brought up and detonated ; dug-outs were strengthened; ditches 
cleaned out, and trenches at Well Farm—an uncomfortable salient—were 
improved. 

The battalion was relieved on the evening of the 19th, and returned 
to the same trenches the following night. ‘‘C’’ Company (Captain Martin), 
and ‘‘B’”’ Company (Lieutenant Powell), held the front line on a front of 
about 1,200 yards; Nos. 6 and 7 platoons being in the Well Farm salient. 
‘‘ A” Company (Captain Newcomen) was in support about 70 yards in rear 
of the centre; and ‘‘D’’ Company (Captain Western), farther back still, 
formed part of the reserve of ‘‘ Lambert’s Detachment.”’ The battalion was 
commanded by Major Hill. 

The preliminary bombardment of the enemy trenches began on the 
21st, and continued with intervals, day and night, until the morning of the 
25th. Enemy retaliation was at first not severe, but gradually increased, 
and caused considerable damage in trenches, especially in the Well Farm 
salient, where a 5-9-inch howitzer shell destroyed a machine gun, and killed 
and wounded three of the detachment. During these four days the enemy 
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trenches were kept under intermittent bursts of machine-gun and rifle fire, 
which completely dominated the enemy’s fire. 

During the night of the 24/25th careful reconnaissances of the enemy’s 
wire and parapets were made by special patrols directed by Captains New- 
comen and Martin, and Lieutenant Hillier. Sixty-two smoke bombs, to be 
fired by fuse, were placed in front of the German line by Lieutenants Long 
and Hillier; 1,400 triple- and single-smoke candles were distributed along 
the British front line; catapults for throwing Threfallite bombs were also 
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installed, and the 2-inch trench mortar and Stokes gun were placed in the 
Well Farm salient, under the command of 2nd-Lieutenant Scott. The object 
of these preparations was to screen the right flank of the 25th Brigade attack, 
and—though no gas bombs were used—to give the enemy the impression 
that he was being gassed. 

The assault of the 25th Brigade was timed for 4.30 a.m., and five minutes 
earlier an intense bombardment was put down on the German trenches, 
and was accompanied by dense smoke clouds along the whole front of ‘‘ Lam- 
bert’s Detachment.”” The enemy evidently thought that they were being 
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gassed, for men were seen to throw down their arms and run forward, and 
fire boxes were lit on the parapets to disperse the supposed fumes. Neverthe- 
less the enemy retaliated with heavy artillery fire, and with a volume of 
machine-gun and rifle fire which showed that the trench garrisons had been 
considerably increased. 

At 4.30 a.m. the 25th Brigade assaulted and got into the enemy trenches, 
and half an hour later patrols from the 2nd East Lancashire and Ist 
Sherwood Foresters pushed out into no-man’s-land, and crawling in broad 
daylight brought back information that there were no signs of any evacuation 
of the German trenches, and consequently no chance of an advance by ‘‘ Lam- 
bert’s Detachment.” 

About 6 a.m., at the request of the O.C. 2nd Rifle Brigade, Lieutenant 
Lewis, the battalion machine-gun officer, with a machine-gun and team, 
crossed into the enemy trenches and did good work, until withdrawn later 
in the day with the 2nd Rifle Brigade. Lieutenant Lewis crossed no-man’s- 
land, three times during the day, to superintend the fighting of the gun. 
About 8 a.m. Sergeant Doyle and some of the battalion bombers were sent 
across to supply the bombers of the 2nd Rifle Brigade with more bombs, 
and during the day they carried upwards of 400 to the 2nd Rifle Brigade. 

The enemy artillery fire on the front of ‘‘ Lambert’s Detachment,” especi- 
ally on the Convent and the Well Farm salient, began to slacken about I 
p.m., but recommenced about 2.30 p.m., and continued during the afternoon, 
when ‘‘B’”’ Company again got the heaviest share of it. 

About 4.30 p.m. the 2nd Rifle Brigade began to retire from the enemy 
trenches; the enemy were then seen mounting their parapets with the 
obvious intention of trying to cut off the 2nd Rifle Brigade and of attacking 
the Well Farm salient. This movement was reported to Major Hill by 
an excited artillery officer, who fell into his shelter and gasped out that the 
Germans were in the salient ; that he had seen them there, and that, unless 
all available reserves were sent up at once, all was lost. This information 
did not at all agree with the information that Major Hill had just 
received, and he contented himself by sending ‘‘A’’ Company from the 
battalion reserve to reinforce the line. It appears that a few of the enemy 
did actually leave their trenches, and others ‘manned their parapets; but 
rapid fire from the two left platoons of ‘‘B’’ Company completely stopped 
any attempt at a counter-attack, and successfully covered the retreat of the 
2nd Rifle Brigade. 

An eye-witness described this incident as follows: ‘‘ The two platoons 
had a day out, they caught the Germans trying to cut off the Rifle Brigade 
and simply mowed them down, I never saw men so happy firing rapid.’ 

Almost directly afterwards the trenches occupied by these two platoons 
were levelled by shell fire, and Lieutenant Hillier was killed and several men 
were killed and wounded ; nevertheless the survivors of the platoons under 
Sergeant Cassidy refused to be relieved or to side-slip along the trench; ‘‘A” 
Company was, however, moved up to strengthen the salient. By 8 p.m. the 
firing had died down, and ‘‘ A’’ Company, reinforced by 40 men of ‘‘ D’’ 
prey eae set to work to repair the parapet in the salient, and finished it before 

aylight. 

During the 26th intermittent bursts of fire kept the enemy quiet, and 
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that day and the next were spent in clearing up trenches and salvaging equip- 
ment, which included three of the four machine guns. On the night of the 
27th/28th the battalion was relieved by the 2nd Middlesex and went back 
to billets at Fleurbaix. The casualties in the action amounted to 1 officer 
(Lieutenant Hillier), and 5 other ranks, killed, and 27 other ranks wounded. 
Several recommendations for immediate rewards for gallantry were forwarded 
to Brigade Headquarters, where they were lost and nothing more was heard 
of them. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lambert resumed command of the battalion on September 
27th, with Major Hill as second in command. Company Commanders were : 
‘‘A’”’ Company, Captain Newcomen; ‘‘B” Company, Lieutenant Powell ; 
‘*C”’ Company, Captain Martin ; ‘‘ D’’ Company, Captain Western. Lieuten- 
ants Lewis and Norris were respectively machine-gun and bombing officers ; 
Captain Hoskyn, Adjutant, and Lieutenant Shaw, Quartermaster. Lieut.- 
Colonel Lambert was appointed to G.H.Q. in October, and did not return 
to the battalion until the following February ; during his absence Major Hill 
was Commanding Officer and Captain Newcomen 2nd in Command. 

The record of the battalion for the next five months was one of purely 
static trench warfare in different parts of the line, between the scene of the 
recent action and the Armentiéres—Lille road. These five months were prob- 
ably the quietest, and the wettest, the battalion experienced during the 
war ; enemy activity was, generally speaking, slight, but punctuated by fre- 
quent bursts of heavy shelling of trenches and billeting areas. 

No-man’s-land was constantly patrolled, and on one occasion, early in 
February, 1916, a patrol consisting of Lieutenants Ellen and Barrow and 
Sergeant Hoskin, made a close examination of the enemy’s wire close to the 
Armentiéres—Lille road ; the way in which this work was carried out drew 
considerable praise from the higher commands. The object of the patrol was 
to locate a position which was believed to harbour a sniper. The position 
was found, but there was no sniper; however, the patrol brought back much 
valuable information about the enemy’s wire. The patrol was under fire from 
the enemy’s line throughout the operation, and for some time was under the 
enemy’s searchlight : nevertheless it completed its task and regained the line 
without casualty. 

- The suburbs of Armentiéres and other villages on the right bank of the 
Lys were used as billets—when in brigade reserve—and hutted camps on the 
left bank—when in divisional reserve. The former appear to have been 
the most comfortable, in spite of the shelling to which they were frequently 
subjected, for the hutted camps, even when not actually submerged, were 
always ankle deep in mud. 

On October 23rd the 24th Brigade was transferred to the 23rd Division 
(Major-General Babington), which had recently arrived in France. The 
battalion was attached for a month, still in the same area, to the 68th Brigade, 
then commanded by Brig.-General F. S. Derham, a former commanding officer 
of the 1st Battalion East Lancashire Regiment. The attachment was for 
the instruction of the new division in the routine of trench warfare. During 
the month Major-General Babington presented the ribbon of the Military 
Cross to R.S.M. Duckworth, and those of the D.C.M. to Sergeant Anness 
Corporal Derry and Private Collard. 
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From January 26th, ’16, to February 8th the battalion was attached to 
the 34th Division (Major-General Ingouville-Williams), another newly arrived 
division. Companies and platoons of this division were also attached to the 
battalion as before for instruction. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lambert and Captain Arnott rejoined the battalion on 
February 15th, and two days later orders were received which foreshadowed 
a move from the area in which it had served since its arrival in France. 

On February 2oth the Brigade marched to Vieux Berquin, and on the 
following day to Sercus. 

Since its arrival at Neuf Berquin on November 11th, 1914, the battalion 
had spent sixteen months in a triangle, of which the angles were Neuve Chapelle, 
Armentiéres, and Neuf Berquin; the distance between the first two places, 
measured along the trench line, is 9$ miles; and there was hardly a section 
of the line that the battalion had not held at one time or another; a change 
of scene was therefore due. Battle casualties in these sixteen months amounted 
‘to 21 officers killed, 22 wounded ; 216 other ranks killed, 1,043 wounded, and 
65 missing. Five officers who landed with the battalion were still with it— 
Major Hill, Captain Arnott, Captain Hoskyn, Captain Martin, and Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster Shaw, and of these only the first and Jast named had been 
continuously with the battalion. 

The 23rd Division, on leaving the area, was to have had a month’s rest, 
but the German offensive at Verdun altered all plans, and towards the end 
of February it moved to the Souchez area. 

The battalion marched to Thiennes on February 24th, moved thence 
by rail to Calonne-Ricquart, whence it marched to Bruay, Io miles south 
of Bethune. The battalion transport marched the whole distance over very 
bad roads, which towards the end were very hilly, and it did not arrive until 
nearly midnight. The area had only recently been taken over from the 
French, and billets were not very satisfactory ; however, the battalion received 
much kindness from the inhabitants; and one of the collieries put its warm 
shower baths at the disposal of the battalion, an offer which was much appreci- 
ated. 

On March 7th the battalion moved up to the line and went into billets 
at Grand and Petit Servin; here Lieut.-Colonel Lambert left the battalion 
on his appointment to command the 69th Brigade. He did not again serve 
with the regiment; on leaving the 69th Brigade, towards the end of 1917, 
he commanded the 32nd Division until after the Armistice, and was for a 
short time on the Rhine. On returning to England in 1919 he held a Brigade 
command in Ireland, where he was assassinated during the ‘‘ Irish War.’’ 

On March Ioth the battalion, now commanded by Colonel Hill, took 
over trenches on the north end of the Vimy ridge; the billets were 7 miles 
from trenches; the last mile was along a communication trench which had 
to serve the relieving and relieved battalions. 

Colonel Hill describes these trenches as follows: ‘‘ The trenches had 
been the scene of a costly offensive in the preceding year and were very bad ; 
the parapets consisted largely of the corpses of French soldiers, and it was 
hardly possible to put a spade into the ground without unearthing something 
of the sort. The Souchez valley was a ghastly place to walk in at night ; dead 
men lying everywhere, and there was a wood at the end of the mile-long 
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communication trench which was the most melancholy and desolate place 
I ever remember to have seen.”’ 

The enemy overlooked the whole of the position, and their listening 
posts were within 20 yards of the British line. This unpleasant proximity 
was, however, somewhat mitigated by the fact that the Germans in the listening 
posts used to give warning of intended trench-mortar or artillery activity. 

The battalion remained in this area until April 16th, spending six days 
alternately in trenches and billets ; the latter were changed after every relief ; 
all of them were bad, and some of them regularly shelled. 

The line was held by two companies in front trenches, one in support 
and one in reserve. Communications were so bad that it was not until the 
middle of April that covered communication was available between Battalion 
Headquarters and the front line. Towards the end of the month enemy 
artillery fire increased considerably, and though casualties were not heavy, 
much damage was done to trenches, and work on them was incessant. 

The brigade was withdrawn from the line on April 18th and spent a 
week at Bruay, after which the battalion marched (17 miles) to Laires, close 
to a manceuvre area on the right bank of the upper Lys. Battalion and 
brigade training was carried out in this area for the next ten days in very 
hot weather; the hours of training were very long, but the training was 
valuable, not. only because it was badly wanted, but as a complete change 
from the monotony of trench warfare. The 7th Battalion of the Regiment 
was in the same area and was defeated by the 2nd Battalion at football by 
two goals to one. 

On May 5th the battalion moved back to the Souchez area, and took 
over trenches again on the 19th. Trenches had not improved in the last 
month, and heavy fighting on the south end of the Vimy ridge reacted on 
the Souchez area, in the shape of increased activity of the enemy with trench 
mortars and artillery. 

On June 12th the battalion marched back to the Laires area in three 
stages. The whole of the 23rd Division was assembled in the area, and for 
a week was put through some strenuous training, culminating in an attack 
by the whole of the infantry of the Division on dummy trenches. In this 
attack the method adopted for the attack by a brigade was as follows: Two 
battalions attacked the first objective, while the remaining two held the 
original front line ; on the capture of the first objective the two leading bat- 
talions advanced to the second objective, and the two rear battalions moved 
up to the first objective and proceeded to consolidate it. The leap-frog 
method of passing the two rear battalions through the two leading battalions 
on the first objective had not then been adopted. While in this area Captain 
Western was transferred to the 8th Battalion Yorkshire Regiment, with which 
he served until badly wounded in Italy in 1918. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1916 
(See Nos. 5 and 6 Sketch Mahs, pages 143 and 147.) 


OWARDS the end of June the 23rd Division was transferred to the 
Amiens area and became part of the IInd Corps which was then 
in G.H.Q. reserve. On June 24th the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment 

arrived at Breilly, 6 miles west of Amiens, and on the next day it began to 
move eastward, arriving at Dernancourt (2} miles S. of Albert) on the evening 
of July 4th. The attack of the Fourth Army on July 1st had not attained 
all the results that had been expected of it, and the 23rd Division was ordered 
to relieve the 34th Division (IIIrd Corps), which had suffered heavy casual- 
ties on July rst and the following days. 

The task set the 24th Brigade for July 7th was the capture of the village 
of Contalmaison, and at 4 p.m. on the 6th the battalion moved up to trenches. 
Lonely Copse was reached about 6.30 p.m. ; guides and bombs were collected 
there, but it was not until after dark that the battalion reached, not the posi- 
tion originally allotted to it, but a position somewhat in rear of it. “C” 
Company occupied Patch Alley and the remaining companies held a trench 
some 400 yards in rear of ‘‘C’’ Company. The reason for this was that 
trenches and communication trenches leading up to the assigned position 
were so crowded with men of other regiments, that it was impossible to get 
forward. Colonel Hill reported the conditions to Brigade Headquarters, and 
also pointed out that it was quite impossible to make adequate arrangements 
for the attack or reconnaissance, until the trenches were cleared of the various 
other regiments, which were crowded into them. This report had no result. 
During the night an attempt was made to dig an assembly trench south of 
Peake Wood, and a reconnaissance was made of Birch Tree trench as a possible 
starting line for the attack. The assembly trench was impossible as the whole 
area was under heavy and continuous shell fire, and Birch Tree trench was 
already crowded with men of five different battalions belonging to three bri- 
gades. Of the other battalions of the brigade, the 1st Sherwood Foresters 
was detached from Brigade, the 1st Worcestershire was in Shelter Alley, 
and the 2nd Northants in brigade reserve at Lonely Copse. 

The attack on Contalmaison, to be carried out by the 1st Worcestershire 
on the right, and the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment on the left, was timed 
to commence at 8.30 a.m., and at that hour the battalion moved forward. 
Shortly afterwards orders came to postpone the attack, as Pearl trench, from 
which the rst Worcestershire was to advance, was still in the hands of the 
enemy ; the battalion therefore had to be reassembled in its original position. 
By 10.15 a.m. the situation was clearer, and the two battalions advanced on 
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Contalmaison. The 2nd East Lancashire Regiment was disposed with ‘‘C”’ 
(Captain Martin), and ‘‘D’’ Companies (Captain Hoskyn) in the first line, 
‘‘A’’ Company (Captain Wade) in support, and ‘‘B’’ Company (Captain 
Parker), with Battalion Headquarters in battalion reserve. Some time be- 
tween II a.m. and 12 noon Lieut.-Colonel Hill, when moving forward with 
‘‘B” Company, met Lieut.-Colonel Grogan (commanding 1st Worcestershire), 
and at the latter’s request placed ‘‘ B’’ Company at his disposal to assist the 
Ist Worcestershire to maintain its hold on Contalmaison, which it had captured. 
Very soon after this a message was brought to Lieut.-Colonel Hill ; he stopped 
to read this under cover of the entrance to a deep dug-out, when a heavy 
shell burst in the trench quite close to him, and blew him and the Adjutant 
(Captain Arnott) to the bottom of the dug-out. The same shell killed Lieu- 
tenants Friend and Moores, and two orderlies, and wounded R.S.M. Duck- 
worth, who died of his wounds, and two other orderlies. The Colonel and 
Adjutant were unwounded, but were not extricated until two hours later. 

In the meantime the remainder of the battalion had been held up south 
of Peake Wood by heavy machine-gun fire from that wood and Bailiff Wood. 
Artillery bombardment of these woods was asked for, but did not material- 
ize ; however, ‘‘B’”’ and part of ‘‘C ’’ Company worked round the east side 
of Peake Wood, and eventually got into touch with the rst Worcestershire in 
the southern end of the village. About 2.30 p.m. the brigades on the right 
and left of the 24th were driven back, with the result that Contalmaison 
became untenable. Accordingly the 1st Worcestershire and the companies of 
the battalion that had reached Contalmaison were obliged to retire; the 
remainder of the battalion about Peake Wood was ordered to retire by the 
senior officer of the battalion on the ground, the C.O. and Adjutant having 
been reported killed. By 4 p.m. the battalion, less two platoons which re- 
turned later, was assembled in or near Patch Alley. 

The attack had failed, but failure under existing conditions was not to 
be wondered at. As previously stated, preliminary reconnaissance was 1m- 
possible and the battalion was obliged to take up a position considerably in 
rear of that originally allotted to it. In addition, the ground over which 
the advance was made was a maze of old German trenches already full of 
men ; and as a climax, a thunderstorm, accompanied by torrential rain, broke 
just as the advance began. The result of this storm is thus described by an 
eye-witness : ‘‘ The mud and filth in the trenches were indescribable ; the 
trench along which we were moving was full of dead, both British and Ger- 
man, the wounded were propped against the parapets and I saw them slip- 
ping down into the slime—it was over our knees—and being choked in it.” 

During the evening orders were issued for a resumption of the attack 
on Contalmaison the next day, but, owing to the situation on both flanks, the 
order was cancelled. At 10 p.m. the same evening (June 8th) the battalion 
relieved the 2nd Northants in Birch Tree trench and Shelter Alley, where it 
remained under heavy shell fire, until relieved by a battalion of another 
division on the night of the 10/r11th. On relief the battalion marched for 
Bresle, arriving there on the evening of the 12th, and at Fouquereuil—2 miles 
south of Bethune—on the evening of the 16th. 

Casualties during the period 6th to 12th amounted to: 2 officers killed 
and six wounded ; 28 other ranks killed, 223 wounded, and 18 missing. Officers 
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killed were: Lieutenants Moore and Wakeford ; wounded, Captain Parker, 
Lieutenants Reinhardt, Cranwill, Barrow, Small and Mellersh. All except 
the first- and last-named officers remained at duty, as also did 20 other ranks. 
The death from wounds of R.S.M. Duckworth was a great loss to the bat- 
talion ; he had served with it for many years, and had been R.S.M. since the 
end of 1914. He was succeeded as R.S.M. by C.S.M. W. Price. The strength 
of the battalion in the line on the morning of the 7th was 25 officers and 871 
other ranks. Eight officers remained at the transport lines, of whom two 
rejoined on the 7th, and three on the 8th to replace casualties. 

The 24th Brigade now rejoined the 8th Division which formed part of 
the Ist Corps; Brig.-General Eden relieved Brig.-General Oxley in command 
of the 24th Brigade on arrival at Fouquereuil. The first four or five days in 
this area were spent in cleaning up, and in being inspected by the Army and 
Divisional Commanders ; the former was very complimentary on the turnout 
of the battalion. 

On July 22nd the battalion marched to Sailly-La-Bourse and Noyelles 
preparatory to taking over the right (Hohenzollern) section of the divisional 
front. Here a draft of 50 other ranks joined the battalion ; none of them had 
had more than three months’ previous service, and they had had hardly any 
training ; picked instructors, however, soon remedied this failing. 

The 8th Division remained in this area for the next two and a half months, 
alternating between the right and left sectors of the divisional front. British 
and German trenches were close together and a good deal of mining and 
counter-mining was carried out. Trench mortars also were a constant source 
of trouble, the more so because the German trench mortar was considerably 
heavier than anything of the sort in the British lines. The temper of both 
sides was very aggressive and constant raids were made by both sides; none 
of these raids had much result. 

One of these raids was carried out on the night of September 8/gth by a 
party consisting of Captain Dowling, Lieutenant Barrow, Lieutenant Small 
and 50 other ranks, with the object of getting an identification. The party, 
divided into three sections, each commanded by an officer, and each provided 
with mats to be laid across the German wire, took up their position in no- 
man’s-land at 2 a.m. about 40 yards from the German parapet. A quarter 
of an hour later the artillery put down a box barrage to isolate the objective 
trench, when the three parties rushed the trench. The right party placed 
their mats, but the enemy were on the alert, and the party was unable to force 
an entry into the trench, and after a bombing fight, which lasted for some 
ten minutes, the party withdrew, firing a green Véry light as it did so. 

The centre party, under Captain Dowling, entered the trench without 
opposition, and worked along it to the right and left, bombing dug-outs, but 
seeing no Germans. When the green light went up from the right party, 
Captain Dowling waited for some minutes, and then sounded a Klaxon horn 
which was the signal for withdrawing. The left party also entered the trench 
without opposition, and captured a prisoner. He could not, however, be 
induced to leave the trench, and had to be left. There was a good deal of 
fighting with bombs and revolvers, in which Sergeant Brenton distinguished 
himself considerably ; but the party withdrew on the sounding of the Klaxon 
horn, without prisoners. The firing of the green light by the right party 
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was unfortunate ; it was intended as a signal that a prisoner had been cap- 
tured and that all parties might withdraw, not—as the officer in charge of 
the right party used it—as a signal that his party were withdrawing. 

Casualties in this affair were: Sergeant Brenton, killed by a bomb in 
no-man’s-land—a great loss to the battalion—3 men wounded, and 2 missing, 
believed killed. 

Apart from the constant bickering between trenches, the work in this 
area was very strenuous. Battalions spent sixteen consecutive days in each 
tour of duty in trenches, of which eight days were spent in front-line trenches 
and the remainder either in support or reserve trenches. The whole system 
was continually shelled, and large working parties were required daily from 
the companies in support and reserve. 

The last tour in these trenches was more than usually strenuous: it 
lasted for twenty-four days, and was marked by a considerable increase of 
hostile trench-mortar and artillery fire, the result of abnormal raiding activity 
on other parts of the line. 

Shortly before the end of this tour, Captain K. H. L. Arnott, who had 
been adjutant of the battalion since December, 1913, was transferred to the 
command of the 7th Battalion the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry ; he served 
with this battalion until his death in action on May 30th, 1918, having been 
twice wounded in the meantime. 

The battalion entrained at Fouquereuil on October 14th, and railed to 
Pont Rémy, whence it went in buses to Méaulte (2 miles south of Albert) and 
thence to Montauban, where the 8th Division was assembled as part of the 
XIVth Corps (Lieut.-General Lord Cavan). The Corps Commander saw all 
officers down to company commanders inclusive, and explained what was 
required of the Division. He is also reported to have said that unless the 
weather improved,—it was then very bad,—the operation which had been 
planned would not take place. The weather grew steadily worse, but, never- 
theless, an operation was carried out. 

On the night of the 18/19th the 8th Division relieved the 6th Division, 
with all three brigades on the line, Les Boeufs-Guedecourt. This relief 
was preparatory to an attack to be made by the XIVth Corps, in conjunction 
with a French Corps on its right, with the object of establishing a line from 
which the German position known as the Transloy ridges could be attacked 
from the south-west. 

The 24th Brigade held the left sector of the Divisional front ; the attack 
was ordered for the 23rd, and on the night of the 22/23rd the battalion relieved 
the rst Worcestershire in the left sector of the brigade front with the 2nd 
Northants on its right. This relief was by no means easy ; the enemy artul- 
lery put downa heavy bombardment on the whole area, guides were uncertain 
of their way, communication trenches were few and bad, and all trenches 
were half full of mud and water. 

‘‘A’”’ Company (Captain Delmege), and ‘‘ D’’ Company (Captain Paton), 
were in ‘‘ Shine”’ trench, ‘‘B’’ Company (Captain Parker) in newly-dug 
trenches in rear of ‘‘ Shine’”’ trench, and ‘‘C’’ Company (Captain Leeson) 
in ‘‘ Rainbow ”’ trench with Battalion Headquarters; the 15th Company 
R.E., and one company 22nd Durham Light Infantry were also in this trench 
in reserve for consolidation of captured trenches. 
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The first objective of the battalion was ‘‘ Mild” trench, from the 8th 
Division left boundary to the junction of ‘“‘ Cloudy ”’ and ‘‘ Sunray ’”’ trenches, 
where the existence of a ‘‘ strong point” was suspected. This, thought to 
be a detached post, was afterwards found to be part of the main trench. 

Neither the Division on the left of the battalion, nor the 2nd Northants 
on the right were to attack, but the latter was ordered to assist the right 
flank of the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment as much as possible, and with this 
object the greater number of the machine-guns of the brigade were attached 
to the 2nd Northants. 

Zero hour was fixed for 11.30 a.m., but four minutes before that time a 
liaison officer from Brigade Headquarters arrived at Battalion Headquarters 
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with orders to postpone the attack until 2.30 p.m. This was the second 
occasion within four months that zero had been postponed and postponed so 
late that the information did not reach those principally concerned—the 
men in the trenches—until after the original zero hour. The adjutant of 
the battalion (Lieutenant W. E. Lowe), who was a noted sprinter, did record 
time to the trenches, but would have been too late to avert a catastrophe if 
an artillery observing officer in the front trenches had not got information 
of the change of time, and passed it on to the company commanders just in 
time to stop the advance. As it was the heavy artillery began to shell the 
enemy trenches at 11.30 a.m., and unfortunately included ‘‘ Rainbow ” 
trench in their targets. The result was several casualties at Battalion Head- 
quarters, and considerable damage to the trench and its only dug-out. 
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The attack commenced at 2.30 p.m. under a moving barrage, with a fixed 
barrage on the objective. ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ D’’ Companies attacked in two waves 
with such dash that the first wave carried the first trench in one bound and 
captured the whole of the first objective, except the strong point already 
mentioned. The second wave passed through the first and over a low crest, 
where it came under very hot fire and suffered heavy casualties, which in- 
cluded all the officers, except one, killed or wounded ; it was therefore with- 
drawn to ‘‘ Mild’”’ trench. During the afternoon a block was built at the 
junction of ‘‘ Mild’ and ‘‘ Stormy ”’ trenches, and another close to the Ger- 
man strong point ; these were attacked by the enemy, who were easily re- 
pulsed, largely by the use of their own bombs, which had been found in large 
numbers in the captured trench. ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘ D’’ Companies were relieved 
about 5 p.m., by ‘‘B” and ‘‘C’”’ Companies, and a company from the brigade 
reserve was sent up to “‘ Shine ”’ trench. 

On the two following days and nights the captured trench was consoli- 
dated, and communication trenches were dug from ‘“ Mild” to ‘‘ Shine ”’ 
trench, and from ‘‘ Rainbow”’ trench to the sunken road. All this work 
was carried out under great difficulties, due to very bad weather, enemy 
artillery fire, and the shortage of rations. 

Several bombing attacks were easily dealt with and some excellent pat- 
rolling definitely located the enemy’s line; the 2nd Northants also dug a 
trench from their front line to the captured trench, which eventually forced 
the evacuation of the German strong point. On the night of the 25/26th the 
battalion was relieved by the 1st Worcestershire ; two nights later it relieved the 
2nd Northants on the right sector, where it was relieved by a battalion of the 
17th Division on the night of the 30/31st. This was a particularly difficult 
relief, carried out in pitch darkness and in pouring rain which turned trenches 
into torrents of water and the open country into swamp. Relief was not 
complete until 3 a.m., and the rest camp at Montauban was not reached until 
8 a.m. on the 3Ist. 

The conditions under which the attack on the 23rd was carried out were 
most trying ; a difficult approach march to the attack positions, the worst of 
weather on the 23rd; deep poisonous mud everywhere, a postponement of 
the attack at the last minute—than which nothing is more trying to the nerves 
—and last, but not least, there was no attack by the troops on either flank. 
Nevertheless the battalion took the whole of its objective, repulsed numer- 
ous counter-attacks, inflicted very heavy casualties on the enemy, and con- 
solidated the position. An officer of an Australian battalion on the left told 
the C.O. that he had never seen men go “‘ over the top”’ in better form. It 
was a very gallant effort, but like many another it never got recognition. 

The strength of the battalion at the commencement of the action—in 
trenches—was 21 officers, and 561 other ranks. Casualties were: 7 officers 
killed and 5 wounded ; 30 other ranks killed, 125 wounded and 27 missing. 
Two of the five wounded officers remained at duty. 

From Montauban the battalion marched to Méaulte, where it absorbed 
a draft of 278 other ranks belonging to twenty-five battalions of four different 
regiments. On November 5th the battalion marched east again to Bernafay 
Wood, did one tour in the trenches on the right of the XIVth Corps in front 
of Les Bceufs, and then went to camps at Guillemont and Carnoy; the 
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latter camp was chiefly notable for being furnished with blankets that were 
so verminous that their use had to be forbidden. On the 15th the battalion 
took over reserve trenches in the Flers line for two days. It was then 
relieved by the 4th Worcestershire of the 29th Division, which relieved the 
8th Division, and once more marched to Méaulte. Thus ended the second 
visit to the Somme battlefield, five weeks of hardship that was hardly sur- 
passed during the war. Conditions of warfare, weather, rest and rations 
were as bad as they could be. The condition that perhaps bore more 
hardly on the men than any other was the shortage and irregularity of the 
supply of rations. The nature of the warfare necessitated the establishment 
of transport lines far to the rear, and separated from the forward positions 
by execrable and continuously shelled roads ; consequently, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts of the Quartermaster and Transport officer and 
their satellites, the delivery of rations was very irregular. 

The 8th Division, however, was now to have a long rest out of the line, 
and on November zoth moved by march and rail to Mericourt, about 15 miles 
west of Amiens, and not far from Ligniéres, where the 1st Battalion was then 
billeted after an experience on the Somme battlefields, as strenuous as that of 
the 2nd Battalion. 

The Division remained in this area until the end of December ; and there 
had a well-earned relief from the monotony, dirt and discomfort of winter 
warfare in the trenches. Company training was taken in hand at once and 
continued until the middle of December, when battalion training was begun. 
The training was worked on a regular programme, beginning after breakfast, 
and lasting with intervals to 3 p.m. in the afternoon. Special classes were 
formed for the instruction of Lewis-gunners, snipers, bombers and stretcher- 
bearers. Instruction was also given in rapid wiring and the use of Bangalore 
torpedoes for destroying enemy wire. A 30-yard rifle range was made avail- 
able and parties were sent to an open range at Pont Rémy. 

Recreation was provided for by a properly fitted up recreation room 
with dry,and later a wet canteen; brigadeand divisional football and cross- 
country running competitions were arranged. The battalion was beaten in 
the final of the brigade football competition, but was ‘‘ down the course ”’ 
in the cross-country run. During this period Major-General Hudson re- 
linquished the command of the Division, which he had held since the middle 
of 1915, on appointment as Adjutant-General in India, and was succeeded by 
Major-General Heneker, who retained the command until the end of the war. 

On December 29th a supper was given to all officers and men of the 
battalion who had embarked from England on November 5th, 1914, 2 officers, 
Lieut.-Colonel Hill and Lieutenant and Quartermaster Shaw, and 151 other 
ranks were present ; the two officers, except for short spells of leave, had 
never been off duty throughout the two years. 

The following day the battalion began to move eastward again and 
arrived in the forward area between Bray-sur-Somme and Combles at the 
end of the year. It remained there for ten days and then returned to the 
area that it had just left. Another ten days was spent there doing such 
training as very bad weather permitted, and it then moved eastward again. 

During this period Brig.-General H. W. Cobham assumed command of 
the 24th Brigade vice Brig.-General A. F. Eden. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ADVANCE TO THE HINDENBURG LINE 
(See Sketch Maps Nos. 7 and 8, pages 151-153) 


N January 26th, 1917, the battalion took over reserve trenches at 
Asquith Flats, a position about 4,000 yards west of Bouchavesnes 
on the Bapaume—Peronne road. During this move Lce.-Corporal 

Derry, who had distinguished himself on several occasions, was promoted 
2nd.-Lieutenant and posted to the battalion. 

The line now held by the XVth Corps was that reached at the end of the 
fighting officially known as the “ First Battle of the Somme.”’ The portion 
allotted to the 8th Division lay east of the Bapaume—Peronne road, with its 
centre about 750 yards east of Bouchavesnes. The Guards’ Division lay on 
the left of the 8th, and the 4th Division on its right ; these Divisions comprised 
the XVth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir J. Du Cane). During the rest of Janu- 
ary, and part of February, the line was very quiet with little hostile artillery 
fire or air activity. The battalion was chiefly employed in carrying material 
and improving trenches, work which was considerably hampered by hard 
frosts. 

On February 11th after one tour in the front-line trenches, the 8th Divi- 
sion was relieved and withdrawn to the Sailly—-Laurette area, where it went 
through some strenuous training, culminating in an attack over dummy 
trenches by the whole of the infantry of the Division. During this period 
the weather was very changeable, hard frosts alternating with rapid thaws 
accompanied by very heavy rain. The huts in which the battalion was 
quartered were very cold, draughty and leaky ; the floors were of mud and 
the only partitions in the huts were of canvas. 

For some time past rumours had been rife to the effect that the enemy 
was about to retire to the Hindenburg line, and the operation for which 
the 8th Division was training was intended to accelerate the retreat. On 
March 2nd the battalion marched to Asquith Flats, and on the same day 
orders were issued for the attack of the X Vth Corps to commence on March 4th. 
The orders for this attack, which reached Battalion Headquarters, and had 
been issued at intervals during February, amounted to thirty pages of type- 
written foolscap. The objective of the 24th Brigade, the left brigade of the 
Division, was first ‘‘ Pallas ’’ trench and support, and afterwards ‘‘ Jupiter ”’ 
and ‘ Fritz’”’ trenches. The 1st Worcestershire and 2nd Northants were 
detailed for the attack, and each of these battalions was reinforced by two 
companies of the 1st Sherwood Foresters, one of which was for mopping up, 
and the other for carrying duties. The duties allotted to the 2nd East Lan- 
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cashire Regiment in brigade reserve were many and various: Three sections 
of ‘‘D’” Company (Lieutenant Henderson) under 2nd-Lieutenant Duffy 
were detached to the 2nd Northants in the line, on March Ist; the duty of 
this detachment was to hold the extreme left of the British line. Two 
platoons of ‘‘D’’ Company under 2nd-Lieutenant Stephenson remained 
at Asquith Flats for carrying duty. ‘‘C’’ Company (Captain Leeson) and 
‘‘B” Company (Captain Parker) were attached respectively to the Ist 
Worcestershire and 2nd Northants to occupy the original front line during the 
attack. These two companies left Asquith Flats at 5 p.m. on the 3rd, and 
took up a position on a taped line in rear of the battalions to which they were 
attached. The remainder of the battalion, Headquarters, ‘‘ A’’ Company 
(Captain Dawson), the battle patrol platoon, and the remnant of ‘‘ D ” Com- 
pany also, left Asquith Flats at 5 p.m. and took up a position at Langton 
Barracks. 

The attack commenced at 5.15 a.m. on the 4th, and two hours after- 
wards all objectives were reported captured, and a little later ‘‘ BB” and ‘““C” 
Companies were in position in the original front line. Some men of both 
companies were missing, but were afterwards found in the captured trenches, 
having joined in the attack. 

During the afternoon ‘‘ B ” and ‘‘C ’’ Companies and Lieutenant Duffy’s 
detachment reported being heavily shelled; the last-named had a very bad 
time and sustained severe casualties. ‘‘ A’’ Company was sent up to rein- 
force the znd Northants, but was sent back to Langton Barracks, only to be 
at once despatched to the Aldershot dump for carrying duties. This com- 
pany, and the battle patrol platoon which had also been sent to the captured 
trenches, did not return until early in the morning of the 5th. Both were sent up 
to the line again on the evening of the 5th and did not return until midnight. 

The two attacking battalions of the brigade were relieved by two bat- 
talions of the 25th Brigade on the night of the 4th/5th; ‘‘B” and ‘“‘C’”’ Com- 
panies remained attached to these battalions until the 6th; ‘‘A’’ and ‘“‘D” 
Companies relieved two companies of the 1st Sherwood Foresters on the 6th 
in ‘‘ Pallas ’”’ trench. 

On the 7th and 8th practically the whole battalion, except the com- 
panies in the line, were employed carrying up material and clearing the battle- 
field ; in the evening of the 8th the companies in the line were relieved, and 
the whole battalion was assembled at Asquith Flats. 

The casualties on March 4th and following days amounted to 11 other 
ranks killed, and 4 officers and 39 other ranks wounded. The officers wounded 
were 2nd-Lieutenants Derry, Wehl, Miall and Stanworth. 

The battalion remained at Asquith Flats until the 14th, when it relieved 
the 2nd Northants in “ Fritz ’’ and ‘‘ Pallas’ trenches. This relief was par- 
ticularly difficult: a thaw accompanied by heavy rain had succeeded the 
frost and the whole shell-pitted area was a quagmire in which some men were 
so firmly bogged that they were not pulled out until the following morning. 
The enemy withdrew slowly on the 15th and 16th covered by snipers, and by 
the night of the 16th/17th the 24th Brigade line was advanced to the Bremen 
Wood lane and ‘‘ Bacchus ”’ trenches. That night the battalion was relieved 
and retired to Asquith Flats, where it remained until March 25th, when it 
moved to Moislains, now cleared of the enemy. 
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Since the occupation of Moislains the nature of the fighting had changed 
from the trench-to-trench attack to open warfare ; the enemy fell back slowly, 
covered by strong and stubborn rear-guards, but by the end of March the 8th 
Division line had advanced to the line Jacquenette Farm—Revelon-Dessarts 
Wood. The battalion, with the rest of the brigade, remained in Moislains 
until the end of March, being chiefly employed in repairing roads and laying 
light railways. Moislains was frequently bombed from the air, but casualties 
were slight. 

On April 1st the brigade relieved the 23rd Brigade on the front, and the 
next day Lieut.-Colonel Hill proceeded to England to take up an appoint- 
ment at the Senior Officers’ School. He had been continuously with the 
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battalion since it left England, and had commanded it for over a year. Major 
A. A. Sharland, who had joined the battalion in June, ’16, took over the 
command. 

Until April roth the battalion did alternate tours in the outpost line, and 
the line of resistance on the right sector of the Divisional front. The weather 
during this period was cold and miserable ; but when on the line of resistance 
there was much work in the shape of building strong points, carrying material 
and wiring. Enemy activity with artillery and aeroplanes was considerable, 
but casualties were light. The only incident of note in this period was the 
disappearance of a patrol of 1 officer and Io other ranks. The patrol had gone 
out on a very dark night to reconnoitre Gauche Wood, in which a strong point 
was suspected. No firing was heard and no bodies were subsequently found, 
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and it is supposed that the whole party was ambushed and captured. On 
April roth the battalion went to reserve at Heudicourt, and on the following 
day orders were issued for an operation, to be carried out by the 23rd and 24th 
Brigades, having for its object the establishment of the outpost line east and 
north of Gouzeaucourt ; this operation entailed the capture of Gouzeaucourt, 
a task which was allotted to the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment and the 
1st Sherwood Foresters. 

At 7.45 p.m. the two battalions advanced from the line of resistance, 
the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment on the right; ‘‘B’’ Company (Captain 
Bellamy) and ‘‘C’’ Company (Lieutenant Banks), the two attacking com- 
panies, were disposed in lines of platoons, each platoon in column of route, 
on a front of about 1,200 yards covered by the battle patrol platoon as 
advanced guard. The two remaining companies remained in reserve in Heudi- 
court. Battalion Headquarters were rather forward of the village, and hap- 
pened to get into the enemy counter-barrage line, which necessitated a slight 
retirement. At 8.15 p.m. the front-line companies made a short halt to 
correct alignment and verify compass bearings, and then resumed the advance, 
preceded by a barrage, and in a blinding snow-storm, which did at least con- 
ceal from the enemy the progress of the advance. On reaching the southern 
outskirts of the village the companies passed through the battle patrol 
platoon and advanced with their right on the railway and their left on the Fins- 
Gouzeaucourt road. At the entrance to the village, there was some opposi- 
tion which was easily overcome; by 9.30 p.m. the whole village was cleared 
and the objective line established from St. Quentin Mill (exclusive) to, and 
north of, Gouzeaucourt station with the loss of 3 men killed and 14 
wounded. The success of this operation was due to careful preliminary 
reconnaissance when forward and back compass bearings were taken—and 
checked during the advance; to the formation adopted, and to the steadi- 
ness in advance and dash in the attack of the men. The ist Sherwood 
Foresters on the left, and the 23rd Brigade on the right, had been equally 
successful. 

On the 15th the battalion was relieved by a battalion of the 25th Bn- 
gade, and retired to Nurlu, and subsequently to Lieramont, where it remained 
until the 23rd. 

m oe following message was received by Battalion Headquarters while at 
urlu :— 


From 8th Diviston 
To 24th Brigade. 

1. The following has been received from XVth Corps to whom it was 
addressed by Fourth Army :— 

‘“‘T congratulate you and all concerned on the successful operations 
carried out by the [Vth Corps on the 12th inst. Please convey this message 
to 8th Division.” 

2. In forwarding the Field-Marshal C.-in-C.’s congratulations, the 
Divisional Commander wishes to take this opportunity of expressing his 
admiration for the fine leadership displayed by the Officers of the 2/West 
Yorkshire, 2/Sherwood Foresters, 2/East Lancashire and 2/Scottish Rifles, 
and for the courage and endurance shown by them and all ranks under their 
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command in bringing an operation of considerable difficulty to a successful con- 
clusion under the most adverse weather conditions. 

3. At the same time the Divisional Commander wishes to congratulate 
the whole Division on the way it has adapted itself to the changed conditions 
of warfare, and on the cheerful and gallant spirit with which it has surmounted 
all difficulties and obstacles and continued to gain ground. The progress has 
not only shown the fine qualities of the fighting troops, but has set the adminis- 
trative troops of the Division a hard task, to which they have proved them- 
selves fully equal. 

Signed—E. BEDDINGTON, LT.-COLONEL. 
General Staff. 
8th DIvIsION, 


14/4/17 


At Lieramont the brigade was inspected by the Divisional Commander 
who complimented it on the splendid work done at, and after, the action at 
Bouchavesnes and presented the ribbons of decorations awarded as immediate 
rewards. 

On April 25th the battalion moved to the reserve line on the railway 
close to Vaucelettes Farm, and two days later relieved the rst Worcestershire 
on a line east of Villers-Ghuislain. Battalion Headquarters were in the vil- 
lage, which though considerably knocked about by shell fire, contained some 
good cellars from which German booby-traps had been removed by German 
prisoners. During this tour the battalion had on its right the 1/4th Battalion 
of the regiment, which, with the 1/5th Battalion, had recently arrived in 
France from Egypt with the 42nd Division. 

For the next three weeks the battalion was employed in converting an 
existing trench, covered only by a single wire fence, into a permanent trench 
system well protected by wire, facing the advanced trench of the German 
Hindenburg line. There was but little activity on either side in this area, 
but the absence of covered communication from front to rear necessitated 
all movements taking place by night. The weather was fine and warm and 
casualties were practically non-existent—only one man wounded. 

On May roth, the battalion was withdrawn to Heudicourt and thence 
to Moislains, where it remained until the 29th. During the stay at Moislains 
there was a certain amount of training, and a good deal of football, including 
a Rugby football match between teams of officers of the 24th and 25th 
Brigades ; the former won on a very hot day |! 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BATTLES OF YPRES, 1917 
(See Sketch Map No. 9, page 159) 


T the end of May the 8th Division began to move to the Ypres area 

A to take part in operations of the Second and Fifth Armies ; prepara- 
tions for these operations had been in progress for some time. 

The 2nd East Lancashire Regiment left Moislains on May 29th and 
marched in very hot weather, via Clery, Suzanne and Bray-sur-Somme to 
Corbie, arriving on June Ist. On the 3rd the battalion moved by rail to 
Godewaersvelde (midway between Poperinghe and Hazebrouck) and then 
marched to billets at Merris. 

The 8th Division now formed part of the reserve to the Second Army 
for the attack on the Wytschaete ridge; this attack was made on June 7th 
and was a complete success ; the 8th Division was not engaged, and on June 
11th began to move up to Ypres. The battalion reached Winnipeg camp 
(x mile south of Ypres) on June 14th, after three very hot marches which tried 
the later drafts considerably. 

For the next fortnight ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Companies were detached for 
work under the Royal Engineers, while the remainder were employed in 
digging ‘‘ jumping-off trenches”’ in front of ‘‘ Zouave’’ trench, just south 
of the remains of the village of Hooge. The German aeroplanes, particularly 
Count Richthofen’s ‘‘ circus,’’ were very active over trenches, but there was 
little hostile shelling of the trenches, the enemy’s artillery being chiefly con- 
cerned in engaging the British guns near Zillebeke lake. On June 2oth the 
whole battalion went into the right sector of the Divisional front, which 
extended from the north corner of Zouave Wood to the Ypres—Roulers rail- 
way; this tour was a preliminary in order to familiarize the battalion with 
country over which it was to attack. 

On July 7th the battalion, together with the rest of the 8th Division, 
which now formed part of the IInd Corps (Lieut.-General Sir C. Jacob), moved 
to a training area south-west of Aires and arrived on July roth. The next 
ten days were spent in training and in practising an attack over a flagged line 
representing the enemy’s trench system which was to be attacked on July 
31st ; these exercises were carried out first by battalions, then by brigades, 
and finally as a divisional exercise. On July 22nd the battalion moved east 
again to Reninghelst, where more training was carried out over “ picture ” 
trenches ; on the 29th it moved into Ypres, and on the following night into 
assembly trenches, in and close to Zouave Wood, for the attack which was 
to be made the following morning. 
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The plan of attack so far as it concerned the 8th Division was as fol- 
lows :— 

The 8th Division on a front of about 1,800 yards with its left on the 
Ypres—Roulers railway, was the left division of the IInd Corps; the 30th 
Division was on its right and the r5th Division on its left. 

Four separate objectives were given for the first day’s attack, these were : 
The Blueline immediately east of Bellewaarde lake ; the Black line along the 
crest of the Westhoek ridge ; the Green line some 1,500 yards east of the 
Black line; and the Red line still further east of the Broodseinde ridge. 
The 24th Brigade was only concerned with the Blue and Black lines ; the first 
of these lines consisted of four more or less irregular lines of trenches; the 
second consisted of only two lines of trenches. 

The 23rd and 24th Brigades were detailed to capture both the Blue and 
the Black lines, and the 25th for the attack on the Green line. On the 24th 
Brigade front, the right brigade of the Division, the 1st Worcestershire and 
2nd Northants were detailed for the attack on the Blue line; the 2nd East 
Lancashire and 1st Sherwood Foresters were detailed to pass through the 
Blue line when captured, and attack the Black line. 

The 2nd East Lancashire, the right battalion of its line, was disposed as 
follows in three waves :— 

First wave: Two platoons of each of ‘‘D” and ‘‘C’’ Companies— 
objective the first trench of the Black line. 

Second wave: The two remaining platoons of ‘‘D” and ‘'C”’ Com- 
panies to pass through the first trench when captured, to attack the second 
trench, and consolidate it when captured. 

Third wave: Two platoons of ‘‘A’’ Company to pass through both 
captured trenches and establish an outpost line some 150 yards beyond the 
captured system. Two Stokes mortars accompanied the first wave, and the 
officer commanding ‘“‘ D’”’ Company received special instructions with regard 
to the action to be taken in the event of failure of troops on his right. Two 
platoons of ‘‘ B ’’ Company were attached to each of ‘‘ D”’ and ‘‘ C ” Company 
as ‘‘ moppers-up ”’ * and the remaining two platoons of ‘‘ A’’ Company were 
detailed as ‘“‘ carriers.” 

The attack of the 8th Division was supported by seven brigades of Field 
Artillery which, reckoning 18-pdrs. only, in the barrage gave about one gun 
to every 14 yards of front ; the rate of the movement of the barrage was 100 
yards in four minutes. Zero hour for the attack was 3.50 a.m., and troops 
detailed for the attack on the Black line were ordered to advance from their 
assembly trenches at such time as would enable them to be close to the pro- 
tective barrage beyond the Blue line at Zero plus one hour and fifteen minutes. f 

The battalion left its billets in Ypres at 9 p.m. on July 30th, and by 
I a.m. on the 31st was in its assembly trenches, the first wave in ‘‘ Wing 

* The areas to be mopped up by each platoon were marked on a map and carefully 
explained to the men. 

t The orders for this attack which reached Battalion Headquarters covered 138 
pages of typewritten foolscap and every order seemed to be absolutely necessary—a 
striking illustration of the complexity of modern war. Battalion Adjutants are not as 
a rule enthusiastic admirers of the orders of higher commands, but on this occasion Captain 


Lowe, the Adjutant of the battalion, recorded his opinion that “‘ the orders issued by the 
Divisional Staff were excellent and it was impossible to go wrong.” 
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trench, and the second and third waves in “ Zouave”’ trench. Twenty 
minutes after Zero the battalion advanced in “ artillery formation ’’ to the 
Bellewaarde ridge, and passing through the captured Blue line was formed up 
ready to attack by 5 a.m. 

The advance commenced up to time, and the whole of the objective on 
the battalion front was captured in spite of considerable opposition, especi- 
ally on the right flank where the left battalion of the 30th Division had been 
unable to get on. 

The enemy made a determined attack on this flank, but was driven off 
with heavy loss, a result which was largely due to the courage and initiative 
of Corporal Hyndman, who, seeing the attack coming, took his Lewis-gun 
section well out on the exposed flank and dealt successfully with the enemy. 
Two further counter-attacks were driven off during the day with heavy loss 
to the enemy; in these attacks Stokes mortars and rifle grenades did great 
execution. The position was maintained for the rest of that day and the 
whole of the next under heavy artillery fire and considerable enfilade fire from 
machine-guns and rifles from the right, until the battalion was relieved on 
the night of August Ist/2nd, and went back to a camp near Ypres. 

Although the attack on the Green line had not been successful, the action, 
so far as the battalion was concerned, was satisfactory. It had done all that 
it had been asked to do, and the Battalion War Diary—usually very sparing 
of praise—records that ‘all ranks worked splendidly and were absolutely 
untiring.” 

Casualties, however, were heavy: 5 officers and 47 other ranks were 
killed ; 5 officers and 137 other ranks wounded ; and 40 other ranks missing. 

Lieutenants Reichardt, Smith, Macmillan, Hanley and Hutchinson were 
killed, and Lieutenants Duffy, Short, Gordon, Giles, and Captain Craig, 
R.A.M.C., were wounded. The last had served continuously with the 
battalion since December, 1914, and was a great loss, for no battalion was 
ever better served by a Medical Officer. 

Among the other ranks C.S.M. Hamilton died of wounds, Sergeants Wade 
Young and Pinfold were killed, and Busfield wounded ; all these had served 
continuously throughout the war. 

On August 3rd the battalion moved to Steenvoorde, which was not 
reached until past midnight, and then billets were found to be few and far 
between. During the next few days the weather was bad, but such training 
as was possible was carried out, and the battalion was inspected by the Corps 
Commander. 

On the 14th orders were received for the 8th Division, together with the 
other Divisions of the IInd Corps, to attack the Green line, which they had 
failed to capture on July 31st. 

On the night of the 15/r6th the 8th Division went back into the area 
captured on July 31st and was disposed as follows: 23rd and 25th Brigades 
in the Black line (Westhoek ridge), 2nd East Lancashire in the Blue line (Belle- 
waarde ridge), and the remainder of the 24th Brigade in Divisional reserve. 
At 3 a.m. on the 16th the battalion moved forward and took up a position 
close to the Westhoek line, and at 4.40 a.m. when the 23rd and 25th Brigades 
moved forward to the attack, it occupied the whole of the Westhoek line, 
with all four companies in the line. 
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The attack of the 23rd and 25th Brigades was at first successful, and 
captured the whole of the Green line except one strong point on the right ; 
the enemy then attacked from the front and from both flanks, and the two 
brigades were forced to retire through the Westhoek line. When this hap- 
pened the 1st Worcestershire Regiment was moved up and took over 
the northern half of the Westhoek line. During the following day the 
remaining battalions of the 24th Brigade were brought up and held the line 
and an outpost line in front of it. On the night of the 18th the Division was 
relieved by the 47th Division, and the battalion went back to billets inYpres. 
During the three days in the line the battalion was heavily and continuously 
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shelled, and casualties amounted to 9g officers wounded, 9 other ranks killed, 
III wounded, and 15 missing. 

On the 2oth the battalion moved to Caestre, where it remained until the 
27th, when it moved to the Ploegsteert area, together with the rest of the 8th 
Division, which now became part of the II Anzac Corps (Lieut.-General Sir A. 
Godley).* The line taken over by the Division included that held by the 
4th Division during the winter of 1914/15 and lay from the R. Douve, east 
of Hill 63 and Ploegsteert Wood, and as far south as Houplines on the Lys. 
The 23rd Brigade held the southern portion on the Lys, the 24th and 25th 
Brigades took alternative tours in the northern portion. : 

The 2nd East Lancashire arrived at Romarin, 2 miles west of Ploegste 

* The VIIIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir A. Hunter-Weston) relieved the II Anzac 
Corps [less 8th Division] on the znd September. 
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village, on the 27th, and went into the northern sector of the line on September 
3rd. Two companies, plus one platoon each, held the front line, and two 
companies, less one platoon each, were respectively in support and reserve. 
This tour passed without incident, except that a newly-joined officer, when 
on patrol at night, missed his way, and found himself in a German trench, 
tenanted only by twelve dead Germans without a mark on them, presumably 
killed by a gas bombardment the day before. The pioneers of the battalion 
during this tour found the cemetery at Ploegsteert, where officers of the rst 
Battalion, killed during the first winter of the war, were buried. The ceme- 
tery had been badly knocked about by shell fire, and the pioneers put it into 
thorough good order. On the last day of this tour Major Stirling (Cameronians) 
took over command of the battalion, vice Major Sharland, who went on 
leave. 

For the next fortnight the battalion was out of the line in different camps, 
sufficiently far from the line to make training and a certain amount of recrea- 
tion possible. On the 27th the battalion went into brigade support in the 
northern sector, and occupied dug-outs at the Red house, on the southern slopes 
of Hill 63, where it remained until October 5th, during which period working 
parties of 150 men daily were employed under the R.E. 

The remainder of the stay in this area was a repetition of the above ; 
spells of seven days in the front line or support, and fourteen days in back 
areas. Enemy activity was small, and the usual monotony of trench war- 
fare was unrelieved by raids on either side, though punctuated by occasional 
heavy hostile bombardments. Whether in or out of the line, there was plenty 
of work to be done. The weather was bad with much rain; trenches needed 
constant repair; and when out of the line the huts in the different camps all 
required a good deal of attention. Towards the end of the tour in the area, 
wet canteens were started, and twenty-four hours’ leave in France was given 
to two officers a day. Casualties in this period were not heavy, but neither 
were reinforcements ; the latter from the end of July to the end of November 
amounted to 178, as against nearly 600 casualties in the same period. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PASSCHENDAELE RIDGE 


E 8th Division was finally relieved early in November by an Aus- 

tralian Division, and took over, from a Canadian Division, the line 

east and north of the village of Passchendaele, the farthest line 
reached during the long-drawn-out third battle of Ypres. 

The 2nd East Lancashire entrained at Caestre on November 17th and 
moved to a camp at St. Jean on the eastern outskirts of Ypres. Here 
Lieut.-Colonel Hill resumed command of the battalion, having finished his six 
months’ tour of duty in England. 

The line allotted to the 24th Brigade, the left sector of the divisional 
front, lay east, north and north-west of the village of Passchendaele, the eastern 
flank of the sector being about 400 yards east of the village, which was noth- 
ing but a shapeless mass of rubble. The so-called trench line consisted of 
consolidated shell-holes, occasionally connected by shallow trenches; com- 
munications from the rear were duck-board tracks, meandering between shell- 
holes half full of water ; and the whole aspect of the country was that of the 
depths of desolation. There were, however, some more or less habitable con- 
crete pill-boxes, and, in the village, cellars which housed company Head- 
quarters and support platoons. 

The battalion relieved the 2nd Rifle Brigade on the night of the r8th, 
on the extreme left of the line. A start was made from St. Jean at 4.30 
p.m., and relief was complete before midnight ; no bad performance, con- 
sidering that it involved a march of over 7 miles, of which the last 2} miles 
were over a very bad road and under a heavy and almost continuous shell 
fire. The line was a difficult one to find in the dark, and difficult to hold at 
any time, for the supporting companies were over a thousand yards in rear 
of the front line, and there were no covered communications. This tour lasted 
only three days, but the casualties were heavy, amounting to I officer killed 
and 3 wounded ; 118 other ranks killed, wounded, and missing. Practically 
the whole of these were caused by artillery fire and gas. 

The battalion was relieved on November 23rd, and went back to St. 
Jean, whence it moved to a very dirty camp near Vlamertinghe ; very little, 
however, could be done to improve the conditions of the camp, for the 
battalion had dwindled to a strength of 437 of all ranks; and of these over 
200 were required for work daily in other areas. 

On November 30th the battalion entrained, and before midnight was in 
billets at Tatinghem (24 miles west of St. Omer). 

The battalion remained in this area until December 25th, enjoying a 
thoroughly well-earned respite from active conditions of war. On the second 
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day after arrival a Brigade Sports committee was formed, which drew up a 
comprehensive programme including football, inter-battalion and inter- 
company boxing at all recognized weights ; cross-country running for teams of 
ten men from each battalion, and a point-to-point race, for mounted officers. 

Training was carried out between 8.45 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. with short 
breaks, leaving the afternoons free except for specialists’ courses. The pro- 
gramme included platoon, company, and battalion drill, physical training and 
bayonet fighting; short courses of musketry were also fired on miniature 
and open ranges. 

The brigade commander, Brig.-General R. Haig, who had relieved Brig.- 
General H. W. Cobham in November, inspected the battalion on December 14th, 
and expressed the opinion that it was the best battalion in the brigade. On this 
occasion the Brigadier presented the ribbon of the Military Medal to Sergeant 
Fowler (with Bar), and to Privates Kidd, Dean, Nancarrow, Wood, Atkinson, 
Hartley, O’Farrell, Smith, Adams, Whitehead and Duggan. 

On December 15th the Divisional cross-country race was won by the 
Ist Sherwood Foresters, the 2nd East Lancashires came in fourth. In a 
musketry competition the battalion took both first and second prizes, and in 
the officers’ revolver match Lieut.-Colonel Hill proved himself the best shot 
in the Division. 

Christmas Day was duly observed on December 23rd, and on the 25th 
the battalion moved east again to St. Jean and Wieltje. 

The following day the 24th Brigade took over the line vacated at the 
end of November. The 2nd East Lancashire went into the centre section 
with a trench strength of only 17 officers and 290 other ranks, and with com- 
panies organized with two platoons only. The battalion remained in this 
area until January 17th, doing two tours in the front line, and spending the 
rest of the time in camps at St. Jean and Vlamertinghe. In the line, condi- 
tions were very strenuous, there was much mud and a great deal of hostile 
artillery fire, while the weather alternated between heavy rain and snow. Out 
of the line conditions were not much better; large working parties had to 
be found every day, and there was but little comfort in the camps. 

On January 17th the battalion moved by rail to Caestre and marched 
thence to Eecke, whence on February 4th it marched to Watou. During 
this period training was recommenced, and the Sports programme unfinished 
in December, was carried through. Also there were formal inspections of 
the battalion by the Division and Brigade commanders, and on one of these 
occasions the ribbon of the 1914 Star was presented to those entitled to wear 
it. Unfortunately there is no record of the number or names of the recipients. 

Towards the end of January, the re-organization of brigades on a three- 
battalion basis was carried out, and the 2nd East Lancashire was trans- 
ferred from the 24th Brigade, in which it had served for three years and 
three months, to the 25th Brigade, then commanded by Brig.-General C. Coffin, 
V.C. One result of the re-organization was the arrival of a large draft of 8 
officers and 198 other ranks, from the 7th Battalion of the regiment which 
had been broken up. 

The march of the battalion from Eecke to Watou, to join the 25th Brigade, 
drew a very complimentary message from the divisional commander on its 
turn out and march discipline. On two occasions, about the same time, the 
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battalion was ordered to parade for inspection by the Army and Corps com- 
manders, but the weather interfered and both parades were cancelled. On 
February 11th the 25th Brigade, which consisted of the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Berks and 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, and 2nd Battalion East Lancashire 
Regiment marched to Vlamertinghe, and on the 15th the battalion took over 
the right section of the brigade, lying east and north of Passchendaele village. 
‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B”’ Companies were in the front line, and ‘‘C ”’ and ‘‘ D’”’ Com- 
panies on the Goudberg position north-west of the village; each company 
had four platoons. 

Before going into the line company commanders were told that an iden- 
tification was wanted and that every effort should be made to secure a prisoner. 
In ‘‘A’’ Company Corporal Proctor volunteered, and succeeded in bagging 
the required article on the second night of the tour. Captain Nash’s story of 
the proceedings is as follows: ‘‘I was sitting in my Co. H.Q. cellar when I 
heard a commotion above and down the steps came a Boche about six feet 
high with his hands up, followed by Corporal Proctor who was flourishing the 
Hun’s revolver in his ear ; it might have gone off at any minute and the Hun 
knew it.’’ Captain Nash was never able to find out how Proctor got his 
prisoner, but imagined that he must have crawled through the enemy posts 
and lain in wait for anyone that came along. The Boche had not been crawl- 
ing on patrol, and was armed only with a revolver. The prisoner arrived 
safely at Divisional Headquarters and gave some valuable information, which 
so pleased the Division staff that one of them went up to congratulate the 
captor. Corporal Proctor subsequently distinguished himself in the fighting 
in March, and was badly wounded ; he, however, survived the war. 

On the rgth the battalion was relieved and went back to Vlamertinghe, 
where Major Swift assumed command of the battalion, vice Lieut.-Colonel 
Hill on leave. The battalion did two more tours in the line; these passed 
with the usual shelling, gas and other hardships, but without any incident of 
particular interest. 

The battalion was withdrawn to Steenvoorde on relief, and arrived on 
March 7th, moving to a village close to St. Omer on the 11th. Here it settled 
down to training for open warfare, and for movement with tanks ; bad weather 
interfered considerably with this training which, however, did not last long, 
for on March 21st orders were received to be ready to entrain at five hours’ 
notice. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1918 
(See Sketch Map No io, facing page 165.) 


E German offensive began on March 21st and by the 22nd the 
situation on the front of the Fifth Army was critical. The line of 
the Somme south of Peronne, to which the Fifth Army had been 
driven back, had been turned from the north, and forced on the right and right 
centre of the Army, but immediately south of Peronne the river line was still 
held. The 8th Division, which came under the orders of the XIX Corps on 
arrival in the area, was ordered to hold the Somme line from one mile south of 
Bethencourt to Eterpigny, about a mile north of the Amiens-St. Quentin road. 
The 2nd East Lancashire entrained early on the 22nd, and after a twelve- 
hours’ railway journey detrained at Rosiéres (13 miles S.W. of Peronne), 
and marched to Chaulnes, where it camped for the night. About midday 
on the 23rd the whole brigade moved in lorries, with orders to hold the 
right sector of the river line north and south of Bethencourt ; on arrival at 
Mesnil the lorries came under shell fire and the troops de-bussed. The battalion 
(less ‘‘ D ’’ Company left at Rosiéres), moved forward in artillery formation, 
and took up a position on the west bank of the Somme from Rouy-le-Grand 
to about 800 yards north of Bethencourt. ‘‘A’’ Company was on the right, 
‘‘B ”’ Company on the left with a Company of the r1th Rifle Bngade between 
the two companies; Battalion Headquarters and ‘“‘C’’ Company were in a 
quarry just west of Bethencourt. The 2nd Rifle Brigade was on the left 
of the battalion and the 2oth Division on the right. The advance was 
covered by one 18-pdr. commanded by a gunner subaltern who said to the 
commanding officer: ‘‘ I have had infantry running from in front of me all 
day, make a show, sir, I’ll back you up, I’ve got ’em sitting,’ and he proceeded 
to do so. There was a good deal of enemy artillery fire during the advance 
but no infantry opposition. ‘‘D’’ Company rejoined the battalion during 
the evening, and Major Hollingsworth, who was in command, was severely 
wounded. Captain Henderson then assumed command of the battalion. 
About 5.30 a.m. the following morning the enemy attacked in great 
strength just north of Bethencourt, and forced the passage of the river. The 
ridge, immediately west of the village, was, however, held until 11 a.m., ‘‘C” 
and ‘“‘D’”’ Companies making gallant counter-attacks, when the right flank 
having been turned, the brigade was withdrawn to a position immediately 
south of Morchain, and subsequently to another position near Potte, where 
the battalion (less ‘‘ A ’’ Company) * remained for the night. 


* The adventure of ‘‘ A’”’ Company will be related separately. The cause of the 
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On the morning of the 25th large bodies of the enemy were seen passing 
to the softh of the position held by the battalion ; long-range fire was opened 
on these troops and caused casualties, but it did not check them or force them 
to alter direction. On this occasion Corporal Hyndman and his Lewis-gun 
section (already mentioned in the story of the third battle of Ypres) again 
distinguished themselves. 

Later in the morning the battalion was withdrawn towards Pertain under 
heavy artillery, machine-gun and rifle fire, which caused many casualties and 
reduced the battalion to one officer (Captain W. E. Lowe) and a mere hand- 
ful of men; one eye-witness says that the number was about sixteen. The 
battalion was rallied at Ommiecourt, where the arrival of stragglers brought 
up the numbers to about sixty, and took up a position in the defences south 
and east of Chaulnes. 

On the 26th the battalion retired to Lihons, where with the rest of the 
25th Brigade it formed the Divisional reserve. Later in the day, after covering 
the retreat of the 23rd and 24th Brigades, the 25th Brigade retired to a position 
west of Rosiéres, still in Divisional reserve. The following day a reinforcement 
of 5 officers and 30 other ranks * reached the battalion from the transport 
lines, and in the afternoon it took part in a successful counter-attack of the 
25th Brigade, which defeated a German attack against the railway north of 
Rosiéres ; some forty prisoners were taken in this action. The brigade then 
dug-in and the battalion was again withdrawn into Divisional reserve. 

At about 8 a.m. on the 28th the Division was ordered to retire to the line 
Vrely-Caix. The 25th Brigade first took up a position about midway between 
Caix and Le Quesnel, covering the retirement of the 23rd and 24th Brigades, 
but at 11 a.m. a heavy attack on the Divisions to the nght and left of the 8th 
Division, necessitated a further retirement. Two hours later the enemy cap- 
tured Caix and Le Quesnel and the battalion was then dispatched to Moreuil 
to hold the bridge over the Avre. While in this position ‘‘A’’ Company, 
which consisted of 1 officer and 50 other ranks, rejoined the battalion. Soon 
afterwards the battalion was ordered to Jumel, where the rest of the Division 
was assembling. 

The next morning (29th) orders were received for the 25th Brigade to take 
up a position near Moreuil as soon as possible ; all available men of the battalion, 
about 80, were collected and sent off in lorries under Captain Cranwill who 
had just returned from leave. 

This position was held until late in the afternoon, and in the meantime 
the remainder of the battalion moved, also in lorries, to the vicinity of Berteau- 
court. No touch could be made with any troops east of the Avre, and the 
whole 25th Brigade was now assembled in the Castel Bridgehead. 

The battalion remained in this position until the afternoon of the 31st, 
when Captain Nash, then in command was ordered to recapture some high 
ground east of the Avre and south of Thiennes, from which place the attack 


detachment of the company from the battalion appears to have been, that the enemy’s 
attack on the morning of the 24th did not extend south of Bethencourt, and Cap- 
tain Nash (commanding ‘‘ A’’ Company) had no information of the position of the 
battalion. 

* This reinforcement consisted entirely of boys between I9 and 20 just out from 
England. Their behaviour in this and subsequent actions was magnificent. 
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was to be delivered ; the 2nd Royal Berks were ordered to attack the same 
position from the west. 

The battalion was in position south of Thiennes by 3 p.m. with dismounted 
troops of the 4th Hussars and 5th Lancers, holding a line just below the crest 
of the ridge in front of the battalion. The battalion advanced, and after pass- 
ing through the cavalry, came under heavy artillery and machine-gun fire, 
which caused many casualties; the enemy, however, was driven from the 
high ground and the battalion dug itself in as best it could. After dark the 
position was consolidated in a line of posts, and handed over at midnight 
to a battalion of the 23rd Brigade. The 2nd East Lancashire then retired 
to billets at Castel, arriving there early in the morning of April rst. Later 
in the day a report was received that part of the position, captured the day 
before, had been retaken, and the battalion was at once ordered up to restore 
the situation ; the report proved to be inaccurate and the battalion returned 
to Castel. 

The attack on the 31st was described by the divisional commander as 
brilliant and successful; it had certainly proved that, in spite of the hard 
marching and fighting of the preceding eight days, there was still lots of fight 
in the battalion. 

The 8th Division was relieved on the night of April 1st/2nd by a French 
division, and moved by march and in lorries to Soues (11 miles north-west of 
Amiens), arriving there on the evening of April 2nd. 

The casualties in the battalion from March 23rd to April st amounted 
to 3 officers killed or died of wounds, I missing, and 18 wounded out of a total 
of 33 who had taken part in all or part of the operations ; of the other ranks 
236 were wounded and 203 missing. 

On April 5th the battalion marched to Le Quesnoy (3 miles west of Soues), 
where Lieut.-Colonel Hill and Major Leeson rejoined from leave and a draft 
of 1 officer and 250 other ranks was absorbed. The battalion left this area 
on April 12th by rail, all ranks being in closed trucks. The train, coming 
from Amiens, was late in starting owing to the fact that Amiens was being 
heavily shelled ; when it did start it had to stop about 5 miles west of Amiens, 
which was then being bombed from the air. Shortly after the bombing had 
ceased and the train resumed its journey, it was found that the line had been 
destroyed ; the battalion thereupon detrained and marched through Amiens 
by platoons at 200 yards distance to Camon. Thence on the roth it marched 
to Blangy-Trouville, 24 miles west of Villers-Bretonneux, and a little north 
of the Amiens-St. Quentin road. 

The following account of ‘‘A’’ Company is taken from a description 
written by Captain Nash in command. 

Soon after daybreak on March 24th heavy fighting was heard on the 
position occupied by the remainder of the battalion overnight, and a company 
runner who had previously been sent to Battalion Headquarters returned 
with the information that the enemy were in possession of the position. ‘‘A”’ 
Company’s position was not attacked, but about two hours after daybreak 
troops of the Division on the right were seen to be retiring; both flanks of 
the company were now in the air and Captain Nash decided to retire, and 
accordingly moved westward along the Mesnil road. The strength of the 
company at this time was 2 officers and about 70 other ranks. 
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During the retirement a Brigadier-General met the company and informed 
Captain Nash that the 8th Division was to the northwards in the direction 
of Morchain. Captain Nash accordingly turned north, and under heavy fire 
took up a position between a Scottish battalion and the Pioneer Battalion 
of the 8th Division, which were facing north. 

As darkness came on both battalions moved westward and Captain Nash 
moved in the direction of Manicourt. On reaching the village the company 
crossed the stream between Manicourt and Etalon and took up a position on 
a ridge west of the latter village where there was a battery of field artillery. 
This battery was shortly afterwards ordered to retire, which it did with all 
haste. Captain Nash then determined to remain where he was for the night ; 
and, as the company had had no rations since the morning of the previous 
day, he sent his C.S.M. to forage. The C.S.M. returned with a sack of rice 
and a small keg of red wine; the rice was boiled in a mixture of red wine 
and water and was eaten readily enough the next morning. 

About an hour after dawn the next day (25th) a French infantry officer 
arrived with the information that his regiment was coming up, and asked 
Captain Nash to move his company to a line of trenches some 350 yards west 
of Etalon. Before moving Captain Nash despatched a mounted military 
policeman, who had joined the company the preceding night, with a message 
addressed to ‘‘ any British Staff Officer’ giving his position, and asking for 
rations; the message had some effect, for later in the day a motor ambulance 
arrived from somewhere with rations. 

Soon after taking up the position south-west of Etalon the French com- 
manding officer sent for Captain Nash, and asked him to retire at 3 p.m. toa 
position on the Cremery-Sept Fours road. 

On returning to his company he found that the enemy had commenced 
to attack his position, and that some of his men were inclined to retire ; how- 
ever, with the help of his orderly (Private Walsh, who afterwards received 
the D.C.M.) he steadied the men and remained on the position until 3 p.m., 
when he retired as ordered. On arriving at Cremery he found that the posi- 
tion assigned to him was at the bottom of a steep forward slope, and with 
the permission of the French commander he took up a position on a ridge 
just east of Cremery village, where the company entrenched itself. 

At daybreak (26th) the enemy shelled the village, and advanced to the 
attack shouting ‘‘ Calais.’ The attack on the company front was stopped 
by rifle fire, but the French troops retired rapidly. There being no other 
allied troops in sight, and as the enemy was advancing on both flanks, the 
company retired first to the Roye-Chaulnes railway, and thence along the 
Roye-Amiens road to Bouchoir. This retirement was carried out by platoons 
at wide distances, covered by a rear-guard and keeping a good look-out for 
German cavalry which had been seen at a distance. 

By the time the company reached Bouchoir the men were more or less 
exhausted, and Captain Nash determined to halt as long as possible; for- | 
tunately he found close to a village, a line of well-sited trenches which he 
occupied. Later in the day a Staff officer arrived on the scene and told Cap- 
tain Nash that a brigade was being organized in rear and would come up and 
take over the position occupied by the company: shortly afterwards a Low- 
land Scottish Battalion took over the position. The C.O. of this battalion, 
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seeing the condition of the men, gave permission to Captain Nash to retire. 
The company, then about 50 strong, with 1 officer, marched by easy stages 
to a rest-camp near Moreuil, where it spent the night and the next day. Dur- 
ing the night of the 27th/28th orders were received to close the rest-camp ; 
Captain Nash was ordered to move north-eastward towards Rosiéres and 
fortunately met the battalion moving to Moreuil. 


CHAPTER XI 
VILLERS-BRETONNEUX 
(See Sketch Map No. 11, page 174.) 


HE German offensive astride the Amiens-St. Quentin road had been 
brought to a standstill some 800 yards east of Villers-Bretonneux, 
which stood on high ground overlooking the road to Amiens. Judg- 

ing by the desperate attempts the Germans made to take it, they looked upon 
it as the key to Amiens, and to all that the possession of that town meant 
to them. 

On April 2oth the 8th Division relieved an Australian Division and the 
znd East Lancashire received orders to relieve an Australian battalion in 
the front line, some 700 yards east of the village. These orders were 
subsequently modified, and on the night of the 2oth/21st Battalion Head- 
quarters, ‘‘A’’ Company (Captain Nash) and ‘'B’” Company (Captain 
Gillespie) moved up to the village ; ‘‘C’’ Company (Captain Thompson) and 
‘““D”’ Company (Captain Hassall) remained at Blangy-Trouville, and the 
transport with details at Camon. ‘‘ A” Company relieved Australians in 
the front line and Battalion Headquarters and ‘‘ B’’ Company remained in 
the eastern defences of the village. During the next two days ‘“‘A”’ 
Company’s position was shelled in enfilade at intervals, but not much damage 
was done, and at night some useful patrolling was carried out. 

On the night of the 22nd/23rd ‘‘ A’’ Company was relieved in the front 
line, and all four companies of the battalion were disposed in the village 
defences. These defences—the position of which is shown on the sketch— 
consisted of groups of platoon posts not connected with each other, nor with 
those of adjoining companies. 

A German prisoner captured on the 22nd had given information to the 
effect that the enemy was preparing a strong attack, which was to be pre- 
ceded by a heavy bombardment mixed with gas and accompanied by tanks. 
This information was correct, and at dawn, on the 24th, which broke with a 
heavy mist, the enemy, in the words of one who was present, ‘‘ put down the 
heaviest barrage of gas and H.E. shell that it has ever been my fate to wit- 
ness.’’ This bombardment, which reached as far as the railway cutting west 
of the village, in which Battalion Headquarters was placed, caused heavy 
casualties in the defences and made the railway cutting untenable. The 
adjutant (Captain Cranwill) was killed and Lieutenant Watkins badly wounded ; 
the C.O., however, who had previously been knocked over by another shell, 
was untouched. 

About 7 a.m. the enemy attacked from the south and south-east under 
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an intense barrage, and with liquid fire; they broke through the front line 
south of the main road and overran and outflanked the troops in the village 
defences. In spite of this, it was not until about 9.30 a.m. that the survivors 
of the battalion began to appear west of the village. Some information of 
what was passing in the village had already reached Colonel Hill from ‘‘ A”’ 
Company, and soon after he received it there came a rush of men of several 
battalions, including some 30 men of the 2nd East Lancashires a number 
which afterwards increased to 100. Colonel Hill writes :— 

‘‘T had a hectic twenty minutes stopping them and putting them into 
position (on the line A-A). I felt it would be useless, in the state the men 
were, without officers and thoroughly disorganized, to try and retake the 
village, and the only thing to be done was to hang on where we were. This 
would at least give us a breathing space to allow of re-organization and pre- 
paration. Our own men behaved splendidly and I don’t think a single man 
passed me or moved from where I placed him. At this time I only had one 
officer with me, a lad named Redding, who was a gallant young officer and 
did very well when I was stopping and re-organizing the men. He had had 
a very bad time earlier in the morning and was later shot dead when we were 
exchanging shots at close quarters with the Boche.”’ 

About 10.30 a.m. the enemy emerged from the village and got into some 
scattered houses which were on both sides of the main road and about 150 
yards from the line taken up by the men collected by Colonel Hill. About 
the same time a German tank, accompanied by strong infantry patrols, ad- 
vanced from the south-east along the railway. This advance threatened the 
flank of the battalion line, but fortunately one 18-pdr. of ‘‘B”’ Battery, 83rd 
Brigade, R.F.A., under 2nd-Lieutenant Butler, was in action about 150 yards 
west of the railway bridge; at Colonel Hill’s request the gun was switched 
on to the tank and forced it to retire with a direct hit. The infantry with 
the tank, however, continued to advance, but were stopped by rifle fire from 
““C”’ Company, which was holding the railway line facing south.* Under 
cover of this the gun was limbered up and retired toa position about 1,500 
yards in rear, where it came into action again. The Germans in the houses, 
while this was going on, showed some signs of advancing, but did not do so, 
being probably not in great strength, and uncertain of the numbers against 
them; the action then became an exchange of rifle fire with casualties on 
both sides. 

Shortly afterwards a new danger threatened from the Bois d’Aquenne 
into which the enemy, with the help of tanks, had forced their way. This 
movement was reported to the C.O. by Captain Thompson. Lieut.-Colonel 
Hill told him that there could be no retirement from the positions then occu- 
pied, that he was to dispose his company facing south along the railway and 
cover the flank of the battalion. Fortunately the advance from the wood 
was not pressed with much vigour and was easily held by ‘‘C ’’ Company ; 
constant enfilade and reverse fire from the wood, however, harassed the 
battalion for the rest of the day. 

Between 3 and 4 p.m. a British tank appeared from behind the rear of 
the left of the battalion line, and forced the enemy to retire from the line 


*“C” Company was the last to retire from the village, and to a certain extent 
covered the retirement of the remainder of the battalion. 
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they were holding west of the village. Thereupon the battalion, leaving 
‘‘C’’ Company to cover the right flank, advanced some 150 yards to the 
higher ground commanding the exits from the village. Here it remained 
until I a.m. on the 25th, reinforced by two companies of the 22nd Durham 
Light Infantry which dug in just in rear of the battalion. 

The conditions, under which this action was fought from the time the 
line A~A was taken up, are thus described by Colonel Hill :— 

‘‘ The rest of the day was more or less of a nightmare. One thing suc- 
ceeded another in rapid succession. I tried hard to get some news through, 
but apparently all my runners were killed or wounded, and the wireless was 
smashed at the beginning ; the Division declared they had only received one 
message from me, rather a dismal one. Captain Christian,* a stout fellow 
who went back, promised to make the situation clear to the Division-.. . 
he managed to get one message back to me merely saying, ‘ Hold on; help 
is coming.’ We had no trenches except a few holes scraped with entrench- 
ing tools, and this I think was the saving of us, for the enemy aeroplanes 
could not give their guns a definite line. They came down close enough and 
shot at us with machine guns, but I think we frightened them with our rifles. 
We had one or two bad bombardments, but each time in front or over, and 
beyond being in a cloud of dust and expecting nothingness every moment, 
no great harm was done.” 

There is hardly any record of the happenings in the village at the begin- 
ning of the action, but the following extracts from a description written by 
a private ft in ‘“‘ B’’ Company will give some idea of the conditions. 

‘‘ What a bombardment it was! Shells, shells, and beside that gas and 
liquid fire was used that morning. . . . The man next me was hit, two men 
killed, a fourth buried and one officer was a casualty. We had started with 
eleven men in our post and were now reduced to six . The worst of it 
was that we had to keep our gas-masks on most of the time. The gas was 
awful and the liquid fire did not improve matters. ... It was a very misty 
morning, and we were wondering when the Germans were coming, for we 
meant to put up what fight there was in us if they showed up at all. But 
all the time it never occurred to us that the enemy might have passed us in 
the mist and that the rest of our fellows had retired. But such we found 
was the case, for presently a man came running across to us from somewhere ; 
he belonged to the West Yorks which had been in the front line. He said, 
‘The Jerries have passed you and me as well and their tanks have passed 
also.’ We did not take long clearing out and took with us our two Lewis guns 
and seventeen magazines, but had to leave our great-coats and packs; there 
were only seven of us and one officer. We found that all our fellows in the 
other posts had retired. We carried on until we saw a party of about thirty 
under the lee of the village. They looked like British and waved to us to 
join them. It was lucky we did not, for as we neared them they treacherously 


* Captain Christian was an Australian officer who had appeared on the scene about 
9.30 a.m. with a patrol of five men and had contributed considerable assistance. 

¢ The writer was Private W. Ashton, one of twin brothers who joined the battalion 
shortly before the action. Both he and his brother served throughout this action, and 
in that of May 27th-31st. Soon afterwards both brothers proceeded to England on being 
given commissions. 
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opened fire on us—they were Germans, of course. We ran for it and this 
time the fog aided us, otherwise I do not see how any one of us could have 
hoped to escape. After this we made off down the main street of Villers, 
but were nearly stopped by shells. They were coming through the roofs of 
the houses and sent bricks and mortar and stuff flying all over the place, so 
that we stood as much chance of being hit by stones and brickbats as by 
shrapnel. ... After this we made off down a by-road and eventually got 
out of the village, but we were still under shell fire and I was wondering if 
my gas-mask was going to fail, for I had worn it most part of the bombard- 
ment as nearly every other shell was a gas shell, and the village and district 
reeked with the stuff.’’ 

The party eventually got clear out of the village, picking up a wounded 
man with a broken leg on the way, and in the evening came across an officer 
of the Worcestershire Regiment. He could not tell them where their bat- 
talion was, and sent them into the railway cutting with orders to prevent the 
enemy coming down the cutting. They apparently remained there, still under . 
shell fire, for the next day and night, and rejoined the battalion the following 
day. 

a The village did not remain long in German hands. Early in the even- 
ing of the 24th, the 24th Brigade cleared the Bois d’Aquenne, and during the 
night the 13th and 15th Brigades Australian I.F. attacking from south-west 
and north-west respectively, recaptured the front line, while the 2nd Royal 
Berks, 2nd Northants and 22nd Durham Light Infantry mopped up the 
village. 

At I a.m. on the 25th the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment was with- 
drawn to a position 2,000 yards west of the village, where it spent the 
day re-organizing and completing ammunition. The strength of the bat- 
talion on this day was 8 officers and 202 other ranks, excluding details at 
Camon. 

At 2 a.m. on the 26th the battalion, together with the 2nd Rifle Brigade 
moved to a position about 1,200 yards north-west of the village; in this 
position they were held in readiness as counter-attack battalions, in case 
the enemy attempted to recapture the village. No such attempt was made. 
On the night of the 27th the battalion relieved the 2nd Royal Berks in the 
north-east defences of the village, and came under the orders of the 12th 
Australian Brigade; orders were issued to the effect that if the enemy 
attacked and it was found to be impossible to hold the trenches, recourse 
was to be had to house-to-house fighting. 

During the 28th the positions were heavily shelled at intervals, but no 
attack was made, and the battalion was relieved by the 46th Australian Bat- 
talion at I a.m. on the 29th. On relief the battalion went into billets at 
Blangy-Trouville, and at 11.30 a.m. on the 30th marched to Boutillerie, a 
village on the left bank of the Avre just south of Amiens. Here a reinforce- 
ment of 16 officers and 322 other ranks joined the battalion. 

Casualties during the month, practically all of them incurred in the fight- 
ing at Villers-Bretonneux, amounted to: 3 officers and 31 other ranks killed 
and died of wounds; 9g officers and roo other ranks wounded ; 58 other ranks 
gassed and 85 missing. During April 30th and May 1st the officers of the 
battalion were distributed as follows: 
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Battalion Headquarters, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, Major Leeson, Captain Lowe, 
Lieutenant Reynolds, Lieutenant Burnett, and Captain Heathcote, R.A.M.C. 
‘‘A’’ Co., Lieutenant Baxter, 2nd-Lieutenants Cotton and Phillips. 

“B” Co., Lieutenant H. Davies, 2nd-Lieutenant King. 

‘‘C” Co., Lieutenant C. R. Davies, 2nd Lieutenant Wood. 

‘“‘D” Co., Lieutenant Sampson, 2nd-Lieutenants Neve and Jeffreys. 

Captain Shaw, Quartermaster and 2nd-Lieutenant Carefoot, Transport 
officer. 

The adjutant, Captain Lowe, was transferred to Brigade Headquarters 
early in May, and was succeeded by Lieutenant Sampson. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE, 1918 
(See Sketch Map No 12, page rx8r.) 


battalion left Boutillerie on May Ist and proceeded in buses 

and by march to some villages about 5 miles south-west of Abbe- 

ville ; it remained there one day and then returned to a village 5 

miles south-west of Amiens. On May 5th the battalion moved by rail to 

Fere-en-Tardenois, a village practically in the middle of what was afterwards 

known as the “ Marne Salient.’”’ On arrival the 8th Division became part 

of the [Xth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir A. Hamilton Gordon) attached to the 

ViIth French Army ; the other Divisions in the corps were the 21st, 25th and 

50th. All four Divisions had been engaged in the fighting in March and 

April on the Somme, or in the April fighting in Belgium and Northern 
France, the 25th and 5oth Divisions had been engaged in both areas. 

From Fere-en-Tardenois the battalion marched to Mareuil, where it 
remained for the next three days, which were spent in carrying out such 
training as was possible—including musketry on a I0o yards’ range, and in 
a thorough clean up of men and equipment. 

On May 8th Brig.-General R. H. Husey assumed command of the 25th 
Brigade, vice Brig.-General Coffin appointed to command a Division. On the 
roth the battalion marched to Magnuex—1ro miles—passing through Fismes on 
the Vesle, where a guard of French troops turned out to the battalion, and 
the 8th Division band played it through the town. The following day the 
battalion together with the remainder of the 25th Brigade, marched to Camp 
Burgogne, between Ventelay and Guyencourt, about 9 miles from the trench 
line. While in this camp a reinforcement of 8 officers of the South Lancashire 
Regiment and 240 other ranks from disbanded battalions of the East Lancashire 
Regiment joined the battalion. 

The line on which the [Xth Corps now proceeded to relieve French troops 
lay just west of the Marne—Aisne Canal, from east of Cauroy, across the Aisne 
at Berry-au-Bac; from Berry-au-Bac the line ran in a north-east direction 
along the right bank of the Aisne for about 4,000 yards ; it then turned west- 
ward and ran roughly east and west just south of Jouvincourt and north of 
Craonne, where French troops were holding the Chemin des Dames. 

The line was divided into three divisional sectors and was held as follows : 
The 21st Division right sector, from about Cauroy to the Aisne, exclusive ; 
8th Division centre sector, from the Aisne exclusive to the Pontavert-Jouvin- 
court road, inclusive ; 50th Division left sector and 25th Division in Corps 
reserve. The 8th Division front was divided into three brigade sectors, of 
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which that on the right, from the Aisne to the Miette—both exclusive— 
was allotted to the 25th Brigade; the 24th Brigade held the centre sector, 
and the 23rd the left. 

The defences on the front were organized as an outpost zone and a battle 
zone, the line of resistance of the outpost zone corresponded roughly with 
the front trench; similarly the front trench, or line of works of the battle 
zone, was the line of resistance of the zone. Orders were issued to the effect 
that the lines of resistance of both zones were to be held at all costs, and 
that all reserves were to be used to recapture any part of the battle zone 
that might be lost. Both zones were held in half-company or platoon posts 
adapted for all-round defence; these posts were in good repair, but apart 
from these the area was a maze of disused trenches, some of which had been, 
and the remainder were to be, filled with wire in order to deny them to an 
advancing enemy. Communication trenches were for one way traffic only 
and were very deep. There had been no fighting in the area for many months 
and it was looked upon as one to which the two opposing armies could send 
tired troops to recuperate. . 

On May 14th the battalion marched to Guyencourt in brigade reserve ; 
part of the march, which was carried out in daylight, was made with platoons 
at wide distance, as in places the road was in view of the high ground north 
of Craonne. The battalion was billeted in huts, one of which was managed 
by the Y.M.C.A. asa recreation hut forthemen. On the night of the 16th/17th 
the battalion relieved the 2nd Rifle Brigade in the right sector of the 
brigade front; relief was not complete until 3 a.m., owing to the guides 
having taken a wrong turning in Gernicourt Wood. ‘“‘B” and “C’”’ Com- 
panies held the outpost zone; “‘D’’ Company with one platoon of ‘‘A” 
Company and Battalion Headquarters were in the battle zone. Companies 
were again organized in three platoons only, and a platoon of “‘ A "’ Company 
was attached to each of the companies in the outpost zone. 

The tour lasted for eight days; the chief incidents were nightly patrols 
of no-man’s-land, and two raids which were carried out to obtain an 
identification of the enemy’s troops. There was but little hostile shelling 
during the tour, and such as there was consisted of single shots, which, judged 
by the light of after events, must have been for registration purposes. 

The line held by the battalion afforded a wide view over the back areas 
of the enemy’s position; on one occasion a goods train was seen to draw 
up at a siding where large fatigue parties proceeded in broad daylight to 
unload it. The artillery was asked to deal with the situation, but declined 
to do so, pleading that they had been told not “to disturb the peace! ”’ 

The first of the two raids, mentioned above, was carried out on the night 
of the 18th/roth by 1 officer and 28 other ranks of ‘‘B’’ Company; the 
objective was an enemy post near a derelict tank some 750 yards from the 
front trench. Lce.-Corporal Ashton (see ante, page 171) was one of the party, 
and the following account is based on his story. The party, each of whom 
had been given a numbered ticket, left the line in three detachments at I1 
p.m. All went well for about 500 yards, when the detachment to which 
Ashton belonged came across a plank on the ground to which were attached 
four bombs fixed in such a way that they would explode if touched ; fortu- 
nately the trap was seen in time and avoided. The three detachments met 
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at the derelict tank, and from this point to the German wire, which consisted 
of three belts, the advance was continued on hands and knees. Two of the 
wire belts were successfully negotiated, but during the approach to the third 
belt, the steel helmets of two of the crawling men collided with a noise like 
a gong. Immediately there was a challenge followed by a shower of Véry 
lights, bombs and rifle fire; these caused no casualties, but it was obviously 
impossible to make any further attempt. The party accordingly withdrew, 
two men were wounded crossing the wire, but all reached the line; Ashton 
was the last to arrive and had been reported missing, a circumstance which 
alarmed the C.S.M., who, as Ashton says, “‘ must have forgotten that my 
number was 13.” 

The second raid was carried out on the night of the 23rd/24th by a party 
of ‘‘C’’ Company, consisting of Lieutenants Davies and Gibson with one 
platoon and three sections. The party left the line at 2 a.m., but, owing 
to a very bright moon and very thick wire, progress was so slow that it was 
impossible to reach the enemy before dawn; the attempt was therefore 
abandoned. Wire everywhere was reported very thick, and the mats which 
had been supplied for crossing the wire were so old that they were useless. 

The battalion was relieved by the 2nd R. Berkshire on the following night, 
and returned to Guyencourt in divisional reserve. During the tour influenza 
had appeared in the battalion and several officers and other ranks had been 
transferred to hospital. 

On the 25th the signs of the break-up of the peace, which were previously 
observed by the battalion, were corroborated by the report of a prisoner, from 
whom it was ascertained that an offensive on a very large scale was imminent. 
During the night of the 25th/26th the prisoner’s story received corroboration 
from the noise of increased movement of transport behind the German lines, 
and on the 26th parties of the enemy were seen working on signal and telegraph 
lines and erecting what appeared to be sign-posts, presumably for the direction 
of tanks. 

No warning of anything unusual reached Battalion Headquarters until 
about 5.30 p.m. on the 26th, when a telephone message from Divisional Head- 
quarters was received by Colonel Hill, who at the time was giving a lecture 
to all officers—to the effect that an attack was expected, that two companies 
were to move at once to relieve two companies of the 1st Worcestershire in the 
battle zone at Berry-au-Bac, and that the remainder of the battalion should 
be held ready to move during the night. Colonel Hill at once ordered up 
the transport, had all the baggage packed, despatched ‘‘ A’ and “ C ’’ Com- 
panies and detailed the usual nucleus of officers and other ranks to be left 
out of the battle. At 12.20 a.m. on the 27th another telephone message 
directed Colonel Hill to move at 3 a.m. with the rest of the battalion to a 
position just south of Gernicourt Wood. 

At this stage a short summary of the first phase of the battle may help 
to the understanding of the narrative—unavoidably rather confused—of the 
doings of the battalion. 

The German bombardment, which was intense, commenced at I a.m. 
with all natures of trench mortars on the outpost zone and with all natures 
of guns and howitzers on the battle zone and in rear of it ; the bombardment 
reached as far as Guyencourt. The German attack on the 8th Division 
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front appears to have been delivered as follows: An attack down the Aisne, 
and against the right front of the 25th Brigade, broke through and enveloped 
the battle zone from the south. 

An attack down the Miette broke through and turning west enveloped 
the 24th Brigade. 

An attack along the low ground west of the Bois de Butte, between 
the left of the 23rd Brigade and the 50th Division, and turning east enveloped 
the left of the 23rd Brigade. 

The attack on the 25th Brigade commenced about 3.30 a.m. ; there was 
a heavy mist, and visibility was from 40 to 50 yards. 

By 5.30 a.m. the troops in the outpost zone had been completely overrun, 
and the survivors were back in the battle zone; there was much fighting 
in this zone, and heavy casualties were inflicted on the enemy. 

At 6.30 a.m. or thereabouts the survivors of the 25th Brigade were in 
a prepared position on the south bank of the Aisne at Gernicourt. Before 
this, practically the whole of the divisional artillery, all of which was north 
of the Aisne, had been captured or was out of action. 

To return to the battalion :— 

“A” and ‘‘C’”’ Companies, which had left Guyencourt between 6 and 
7 p.m. on the 26th, arrived without casualty at Gernicourt, where they were 
met by guides, sent by the troops whom they were to relieve. ‘‘C’’ Com- 
pany (Lieutenant C. R. Davies) moved to the vicinity of Brigade Headquarters 
north of Berry-au-Bac ; on the way up the company was caught in the bom- 
bardment and suffered considerably, but took part in the heavy fighting 
in the battle zone. According to Lieutenant Davies’ account the fighting 
in this zone continued for some considerable time, for he says, ‘‘ before I1 
a.m. practically the whole company was hors-de-combat ;”’ this probably 
happened earlier. Lieutenant Davies was wounded and got away, but he 
mentions the Acting Company-Sergeant-Major, Sergeant Ives, as behaving 
with great gallantry, being thrice wounded before he was taken to the first 
aid post where he was afterwards taken prisoner. He also mentions a platoon 
sergeant (believed to be Sergeant Glyn) who led his platoon, reduced to eight 
men, in a final counter-attack, and perished with them. 

The fate of ‘‘A’’ Company (Lieutenant Lauderdale) was much the 
same. The guides that met the company at Gernicourt lost their way, and 
wandered about for two hours, incurring heavy casualties from the enemy's 
bombardment. When the Coy. did eventually reach its allotted position near 
Berry-au-Bac, it found no troops to relieve, and before it had time to settle 
down in the position, it was attacked by overwhelming numbers and was 
practically annihilated. 

Battalion Headquarters with ‘‘B’”’ and ‘‘D” Companies commanded 
by Lieutenant Phillips and Lieutenant Jeffreys respectively, moved out of 
the village of Guyencourt at 1 a.m. when the enemy bombardment commenced. 
The noise of this bombardment was terrific, and was intensified by the explosion 
of two very large shells about 30 yards from Battalion Headquarters. At 
3 a.m., as ordered, the movement to Gernicourt Wood was commenced and 
was completed by 4.30 a.m. after a very trying march under heavy shelling 
and with all ranks wearing gas-masks. Soon after 5 a.m. orders were received 
from Divisional Headquarters to move to Brigade Headquarters then in 
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the battle zone 400 yards north of Camp Cesar, in the battle zone; this 
order was accompanied by the information that the 25th Brigade was holding 
the battle zone. The two companies and Battalion Headquarters moved off 
at once with platoons at wide intervals and still wearing gas-masks. The 
movement was very difficult, the shelling intense, and in the Gernicourt 
Wood trees and houses were crashing down and the wood reeked of gas. 

Colonel Hill, accompanied by his adjutant (Captain Sampson) and two 
orderlies, moved on ahead of the companies in order to reach Brigade Head- 
quarters in time to get orders from the Brigadier, and make himself acquainted 
with the situation, so that there should be no delay in issuing orders, when 
the companies arrived. This proceeding, a perfectly sound one under the 
circumstances as Colonel Hill knew them, turned out disastrously and ended 
in the capture of Colonel Hill and his adjutant. The following is Colonel 
Hill’s story :— 

‘“‘ After crossing the Aisne we took the ‘up’ trench and got to within 
300 yards of Brigade Headquarters where the trench was blown in and we 
had to get out of the trench. To my utter astonishment I found myself 
in the middle of a party of Germans ; an officer and a dozen men were within 
two or three paces of me and another party of about a hundred men under 
a captain was about fifty yards away, others were between me and the Aisne. 
I had no time to draw my revolver nor had my adjutant who was close to 
me. Our remaining orderly—the other had been killed on the way up— 
made a bolt for it, but was collared by some Germans between me and the 
river. This happened at 6.50 a.m. and at this time no guns on our side were 
firing.” 

Shortly before this Brig.-General Husey and what remained of Brigade 
Headquarters had fought their way out and eventually reached Gernicourt ; 
among the killed was Captain W. E. Lowe, who had been adjutant of the 2nd 
East Lancashire Regiment for some time, and had only recently been attached 
to Brigade Headquarters. 

Colonel Hill’s capture was due to a chain of ill-luck. He had no informa- 
tion of the situation except the telephone messages which have already been 
mentioned ; wounded officers and men, whom he met on the way up, gave 
no intimation of a break through, but rather conveyed the impression that 
the fighting, though severe, was going well; no one coming back from the 
line was met in the “up” trench; some French artillery-men, who were 
met just south of the Aisne, seemed quite happy, but complained that they 
had nothing to fire at, and last but not least was the fact that the Brigade 
Intelligence Officer, carrying an order to Colonel Hill to remain on the south 
bank of the Aisne, missed him, but delivered the message to the two companies 
concerned.* 

The two companies, which had been stopped by the Brigade Intelligence 
Officer, together with two companies of the 22nd Durham Light Infantry 
lined the south bank of the Aisne Canal, where they fought against ever- 
increasing numbers, suffering heavy casualties until about noon, when, the 


* Nearly the whole of the above narrative from the time the two leading companies 
left Guyencourt is taken from Colonel Hill’s notes, and from notes collected by him from 
survivors of the fighting who were taken prisoner on May 27th. The story of “C”’ 
Company is taken from a letter written by Lieutenant C. R. Davies. 
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enemy having crossed the canal on both flanks, practically surrounded them. 
Thus for the second time in a little over three years, on both occasions in 
the month of May, the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment ceased, for the time 
being, to exist as a fighting unit. As, however, the survivors of the four 
companies and the nucleus, which had been sent back with the transport, 
continued in action with the remnant of the 8th Division, the narrative of 
the retreat to the Marne will be continued ; but, in order not to break the 
continuity of that narrative, the movements of the transport and the nucleus 
will first be described. 

The officers with the nucleus, which consisted of about 50 other ranks, 
were Major Leeson ; Captain Reynolds; Lieutenant H. Davies; 2nd-Lieuten- 
ants Waterworth, Broadbent, Gerrard, Parker ; Captain Shaw, Quartermaster 
and Lieutenant Carefoot, Transport officer. These, accompanied by the 
whole of the battalion transport except ammunition and Lewis-gun limbers 
which had moved with the companies, began to leave Guyencourt about 
II a.m. on the 27th after burning blankets and anything else that was likely 
to be of any use to the enemy. The column moved in small detachments at 
wide intervals, and the last detachment did not leave Guyencourt until about 
8.30 p.m., when the enemy were within 1,200 yards of the village. The 
retirement was carried out under every sort of difficulty; transport of all 
arms was retiring, and the roads were also crowded by the French peasantry 
with all their property, hastening to get out of the shelled area in which every 
road was a target, and in full view of the enemy’s observation balloons which 
had been brought well forward. The route taken by the battalion transport 
was through Vandeuil, which was reached at 1.30 a.m. on the 28th. Lhery 
was reached at 5 a.m. and Jonquery (5 miles north of the Marne) at 2 p.m.; 
a total distance of about 20 miles. On the morning of the 29th Major Leeson 
and all the available officers and other ranks—about a hundred men, some 
of whom had been with the nucleus, and the remainder picked up during 
the retreat—moved to Champlat and formed a company in a provisional 
battalion under Major Foster. 

To return to the main battle: The survivors of the battalion, who had 
fought north of the Aisne and in the position on the south bank, were with- 
drawn to a position between Bouffignereux and Roucy, where the remnants 
of the 8th Division were assembling ; the 74th and 75th Brigades of the 25th 
Division, and a body of some 600 men of all ranks collected from the Corps 
schools, were also concentrated on this line. The disposition was as follows: 
74th Brigade on the right from the south-west corner of Gernicourt Wood 
to Bouffignereux ; 8th Division thence to Roucy and the 75th Brigade on 
the left ; survivors of the 25th Brigade were absorbed in the 75th Brigade. 
Troops of the 21st and 5oth Divisions were respectively on the right and 
left of this line, but not actually in touch with the flanks. 

During the evening a determined attack by the enemy forced a further 
retirement, first to the high ground near Guyencourt and about midnight to 
the line of the Vesle, on which the 8th Division held the river on both sides 
of Jonchery, and the bridge on the Pouilly road. The 74th and 75th Brigades 
were still in touch on the flanks on this line and the 21st Division was 
in touch with the 74th Brigade. On the morning of the 28th the enemy 
attacked from the north-west and forced the centre and left of the line 
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to the high ground south-west of Branscourt, the left being about Serzy. 
During the afternoon the position was lost, but was recaptured by a counter- 
attack. The following day the enemy renewed the attack, and the line was 
withdrawn to the ridge running south-west from Courcelles to Faverolles on 
the Ardre. This ridge was lost but recaptured by the 23rd Brigade. 
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During the afternoon the composite battalion already mentioned reached 
Sarcy and became divisional reserve. This battalion was ordered to retake 
Lhery, which was reported to be in the hands of the enemy. No attack, 
however, took place, for shortly after the battalion began to advance, it 
was ascertained that an armoured car, which had been seen in Lhery and 
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which had been thought to be German, was in fact British. The battalion 
then took up a position on the spur north-west of Bouleuse. About 5 p.m. 
the enemy renewed the attack on the Courcelles—Faverolles position, and 
forced the British line back to the Bouleuse spur. There was much hard 
fighting on this spur, but the line was held, a success which was very largely 
due to the gallantry of Brig.-General Grogan (23rd Brigade), under whose 
command the whole of the infantry of the 8th Division had been placed. 
About 7 p.m. the enemy renewed the attack and made desperate efforts to 
envelop the right flank; fresh troops, however—two battalions of the r9th 
Division—appeared in the nick of time and restored the situation. 

On the morning of the 30th the enemy attacked the position from both 
flanks and forced the British line, now somewhat mixed up with French troops, 
back to the ridge east of Sarcy. Captain Reynolds, one of the officers of the 
2nd East Lancashire, who was with the composite battalion, gives the follow- 
ing account of the retirement from the Bouleuse spur :— 


“‘ The enemy attacked the ridge from both flanks and the enforced retire- 
ment was somewhat difficult owing to the difficulty of determining the right 
direction to take. From every conceivable point of vision small detachments 
of troops could be seen, and it was easy to walk to the enemy, as they were 
enveloping the ridge. A further difficulty was the mixture of French and 
British troops, it so happening that the former would have orders to retire 
and ourselves to hold on and vice versa. During the retreat the enemy worried 
us consistently with aeroplanes flying very low and firing. Another feature 
was that the enemy utilized their observation balloons very close to the advanc- 
ing troops and could obviously see all our movements and direct their artillery 
accordingly. Our aeroplanes raided these balloons twice that day (30th) 
and destroyed a large number.”’ 


On reaching the ridge east of Sarcy the remains of the 8th Division were 
relieved by French troops, and moved first to Chaumuzy and then to Nanteuil. 
Of this march Captain Reynolds says :— 


“Truly a depressing and tragic march to Chaumuzy and Nanteuil with 
only a handful of men, not knowing what was happening and also absolutely 
no news of the battalion.” 


On July 31st a second composite battalion was formed at Nanteuil : 
it included 2 officers and 48 other ranks of the battalion. The following 
day both composite battalions took up a defensive position near Chantereine, 
where they remained until June 8th. On June 3rd the transport moved to 
Soulieres (about 10 miles south of Epernay) where a new Brigade Commander 
(Brig.-General J. B. Pollok McCall) and Staff took over the 25th Brigade.* 
On the gth the composite battalions were broken up, and the personnel 
rejoined their respective battalions. 

The following officers went into action with the battalion on May 27th: 

Battalion Headquarters, Lieut.-Colonel Hill; Captain Sampson (adju- 


* Brig.-General Husey was severely wounded and gassed on the 27th May, and died 
in German hands. 
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tant) ; Lieutenant Burnett (Signalling Officer) ; 2nd-Lieutenant King (Intelli- 
gence Officer). 

‘““A’’ Company, Lieutenant Lauderdale; 2nd-Lieutenants Cotton, 
Robinson, and Sheridan. 

‘“B” Company, 2nd-Lieutenants Phillips, Yelland, Roper and Gibson. 

““C”’ Company, Lieutenant C. R. Davies; 2nd-Lieutenants Hayly and 
Wood. 

‘“D”’ Company, 2nd-Lieutenants Jeffreys, Neve, Haywood, D.C.M., and 
Fletcher. 

The names of those who remained with the transport and the composite 
battalions have already been given. 

The total casualties during the operations, from May 27th to June Ist 
inclusive amounted to: 15 officers and 416 other ranks missing, and 9 officers 
and 80 other ranks wounded. Of the wounded officers, three—Major Leeson, 
Lieutenant H. R. Davies and 2nd-Lieutenant Broadbent—and some other 
ranks were wounded with the composite battalions, the remainder of those 
reported wounded had been wounded with the companies early in the action. 

The total losses of the battalion between March 23rd and June Ist amounted 
to 63 officers and 1,254 other ranks; in other words the losses amounted 
to double the normal so-called fighting strength. 

On June gth the strength of the battalion before any reinforcements 
had been received, amounted to 8 officers and about 300 other ranks.* On 
this day it marched to Bannes, about 10 miles south of Soulieres, and entrained 
on the 13th for Longpré on the Somme; on the 14th it marched to Citerne, 
where it remained until the 22nd. 

At Citerne 8 officers and 580 other ranks joined the battalion, and Major 
Champion took over command of the battalion vice Captain Reynolds, who 
had commanded it since Major Leeson was wounded. On June 22nd the 
battalion marched to Ault, a very small place on the coast between the mouths 
of the Somme and the Bresle. Here more reinforcements joined the battalion, 
bringing up the total reinforcements to 30 officers and 700 other ranks. Among 
the officers were Captain C. R. Davies, wounded on May 27th, and Captain 
Thompson, wounded at Villers-Bretonneux. The other ranks were drafts 
from disbanded battalions of the East Lancashire Regiment and of the Man- 
chester Regiment; practically all of them were Lancashire men. 

On the 23rd Major Valentine Brown assumed command of the battalion 
until the 27th, when Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green (East Lancashire Regiment) 
assumed command. 

On July 4th the battalion marched to Dargnies, about 5 miles from the 
coast, and settled down to training. 

During the stay on the coast the weather was fortunately ideal, for there 
was much work to be done before what was a collection of men could be 
welded into a battalion worthy of the name it bore. Time was short, but 
judging by subsequent events the task was accomplished, for which much 
credit is due to the leadership of Lieut.-Colonel Green. Training was carried 
out through all the stages of platoon, company and battalion training, 

* The figures given include the few officers and other ranks who had succeeded in 


jOining the nucleus during the retreat ; the nucleus itself, the transport personnel and a 
few reinforcements which had joined during the retreat. 
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and night operations and various attack formations were practised. All was 
not work, however, for sports were regularly organized and culminated in 
brigade and divisional competitions. The results of the 25th Brigade sports 
are worth recording. The 2nd East Lancashire took seven first prizes, 
four second and six third prizes out of seventeen events. Private Carr 
of ‘‘A’’ Company won three first prizes and one second prize, and also 
ran in the relay team which finished second. In the brigade boxing com- 
petition the battalion won every contest, but were beaten in the divisional 
finals by the 43rd Field Artillery Brigade. 

During the last half of July the 8th Division was moved to the First 
Army, which was holding the line from just north of Lens to Neuville Vitasse, 
south of Arras. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST PHASE 


(See Sketch Maps Nos. 13 and 14, pages 187 and facing page 188.) 


thence to the Bois d’Ohlain, 10 miles west of Lens. During the 

railway journey a German airman flying very low passed along the 
train, while shunted into a siding, firing into it, but miraculously not a single 
man was hit. 

The First Army was commanded by General Sir H. Horne, and on arrival 
in the area the 8th Division was incorporated in the VIIIth Corps, commanded 
by Lieut.-General Sir A. Hunter-Weston. The line allotted to the 8th Division 
on the right of the corps front ran from just east of Bailleul, northwards 
between Willerval and Arleux-en-Gohelle to a point about 2 miles north of 
Willerval, a total front of about 6,000 yards. The XVIIth Corps and subse- 
quently the Canadian Corps were on the right of the Division, and the 2oth 
Division was on its left.* 

On July 22nd the 25th Brigade marched to St. Eloi (5 miles north-west 
of Arras) and became corps reserve; the battalion was accommodated, first 
in a hutted camp near St. Eloi, and a week later in another near Neuville 
St. Vaast, where it remained until August 5th. During this stay training 
was carried out as usual and the battalion was inspected by the Corps and 
Divisional commanders. On the night of the 3rd the battalion marched 
to the line and took over a section of the main line of resistance as a test ; 
it went back to camp almost immediately, but not before it had 6 men 
wounded. On August 5th the battalion relieved the 2nd Middlesex in the left 
brigade sector carrying out the relief by day. 

The defensive system in this area was organized ina main line of resistance, 
and an outpost zone; the former, on a battalion front, was held by two or 
three companies—about two men to every three yards—and the outpost 
zone by one company. The outpost zone consisted of an observation line, 
and a line of posts adapted for all round defence, and each provided with a 
deep dug-out. Orders for defensive action were as follows :— 

On the order ‘‘ Man battle stations ’’ the observation line advanced 70 
or 80 yards into no-man’s-land to avoid the enemy barrage and the garrisons 
of the post line went into the dug-outs leaving a double sentry at the entrances. 


() July 19th the battalion moved by train to Pernes, and marched 


* The Divisions of the VIIIth Corps were constantly changed during the subsequent 
operations, but the 8th Division remained in the corps until the Armistice. 
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As soon as the enemy were seen or the S$.O.S. signal was made, the observation 
line retired on the line of posts, which were then manned. On this line as 
much resistance as possible was made, in order to slow down the pace of 
the enemy’s advance, and cause him to lose his own protective barrage before 
he reached the main line of resistance.* 

The chief feature of the tour which began on August 5th was the extreme 
activity of the British artillery compared with that of the enemy, and the 
latter’s activity in the air and with mustard gas. In retaliation for this, 
much gas was projected into the German trenches near Arleux ; this, however, 
drew a heavy bombardment of mustard gas which caused over 30 casualties. 
No-man’s-land was actively patrolled every night, usually without casualties, 
but on one occasion Captain Davies and 5 men lost their way in the enemy 
trenches ; Captain Davies and I man eventually found their way back five 
days later, but the remainder presumably were captured. On August 21st 
the battalion was relieved by the 2nd Rifle Brigade and went into camp at 
St. Eloi. This tour was practically the last of purely static trench-warfare, 
for on the 25th the VIIIth Corps commenced the advance which ended on 
November 11th north-east of Mons. 

The general situation in the last week of August was as follows: The 
advance of the Third and Fourth Armies—on the right of the First—had 
reached a line from which further progress was impossible until the northern 
flank of the Third Army had been cleared by the advance of the southern 
wing of the First Army. Accordingly, on August 26th, the Canadian Corps 
—of which the 51st Division lay north of the Scarpe—and the VIIIth Corps 
advanced, and by the morning of the 27th the 51st Division had reached 
Green Land Hill and was in touch on its left with the right of the 8th Division 
at Gavrelle. 

On August 27th the 25th Brigade was ordered to relieve the left brigade 
of the 51st Division: the 2nd East Lancashire moved to Roclincourt during 
the morning and after dark relieved a battalion of the 51st Division on a 
front of a thousand yards with the left on the southern edge of Gavrelle. 
The area about Gavrelle was a maze of trenches and the trench maps of the 
area were very intricate, long lengths of trench being divided on the map 
into short lengths, each bearing different names, beginning with the same 
letter ; the result was that it took some time for company commanders to 
find out what trench on the map they were actually holding on the ground. 
Liaison with troops on the flank for the same reason was difficult ; fortunately 
the enemy on this part of the front was not aggressive, except with gas and 
bombing aeroplanes. 

On the morning of September Ist, two platoons of ‘‘ C ’’ Company, under 
Lieutenants Thompson and Wilkinson, with a platoon and Lewis-gun section 
of ‘‘D’”’ Company, under 2nd-Lieutenant Ridyard, captured a trench a short 
distance in front of the outpost line, and took three machine guns. The 
enemy made a counter-attack, and in the fighting which ensued the enemy 
were driven back with the loss of five prisoners, but Lieutenant Thompson 
was killed and there were other casualties. During the tour patrolling was 
carried out both by day and night ; short lengths of trench were found unoccu- 


* The system described above was adopted during the final advance whenever it 
was necessary to take up a defensive position. 
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pied, but enemy patrols were never met, and any attempt to approach occupied 
trenches was nervously resisted. 

The battalion was relieved by the 2nd Royal Berkshire on the evening of 
September goth, and went back to camp at St. Eloi, where it was inspected 
by the divisional commander. On the 13th Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Miers took 
over command of the battalion, vice Lieut.-Colonel Green, temporarily in 
command of the brigade, vice Brig.-General J. B. Pollok-McCall. On the 
14th, the battalion relieved the 2nd Rifle Brigade in the left sector of the 
brigade front, just north of Gavrelle with ‘‘ A ’’ Company in the outpost zone, 
“C” and ‘‘D” Companies in the main line of resistance and ‘‘B”’ 
Company at St. Eloi.* 

During this tour much work and movement were observed in the Fresnes- 
Rouvroy line, which was a strong, well-organized line covering the Drocourt- 
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Quéant line, a northern extension of the Hindenburg line. From the 17th 
to 20th several attempts to advance this line were made by patrols with 
varying success, but on the night of September 21st /22nd the three Battalions, 
including the 2nd East Lancashire, of the 8th Division advanced under a 
barrage, and penetrated to an average depth of 500 yards. The attack 
commenced at 11 p.m. The battalion had ‘‘ B’’ Company (2nd- Lieutenants 
Kirby and Bleasdale), and ‘‘D’’ Company (2nd-Lieutenants Baxter and 
Gregory), in the front line. These two companies, after some hard fighting, 
captured the objective, a line about 500 yards to the east, with the loss 
of 2nd-Lieutenant Gregory, and 2 other ranks killed, and 14 other ranks 


* During August and the beginning of September one company of each battalion of 
the Division had, whenever possible, been kept out of the line for training. This measure 
was necessitated by the rather low standard of training consequent on the heavy losses 
sustained in March, April and May. 
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wounded. Gregory’s body was subsequently found some distance beyond the 
captured trench. 

During the rest of the month, presumably with the object of stopping 
patrols, the enemy used machine-gun harassing fire by day and night ; never- 
theless patrols of two or three sections went out nightly under 2nd-Lieutenants 
Kitson, Ryan, Noble and Harrison, and made good the ground to a depth 
of from 500 to 600 yards in front of the line. 

On the night of October 2nd, a patrol, consisting of one platoon and 
one section under Lieutenants Noble and Tomlinson, worked forward along 
an old communication trench, crossed two blocks without opposition, and 
got to within 400 yards of the Fresnes-Rouvroy line. Here it came under 
heavy artillery and machine-gun fire, and was forced to retire with the loss 
of 1 man killed and 2 wounded; the patrol, however, established the fact 
that the line was still held ; about which there had been some doubt. 

On the following night the battalion was relieved by the 2nd Royal Berk- 
shireand went backto campat Ecurie. The stay in this camp lasted for three 
days, of which one was spent in cleaning up and resting, another in carrying 
out a scheme working with tanks, and the third day was a Sunday with a 
church parade and a distribution of parchment certificates for gallantry by 
Lieut.-Colonel Miers on behalf of the Brigadier-Colonel the Hon. R. Brand, who 
had succeeded Colonel J. E. Green, who had been transferred to G.H.Q. 

The time had now arrived for the capture of the Fresnes—Rouvroy line. 
The scheme for this operation was that the southern portion was to be taken 
on the 7th, and the northern portion on the 8th. The attack on the southern 
portion carried out by the 23rd Brigade, and one battalion of the 24th, was 
completely successful, and the line was advanced by some 5,000 yards. The 
attack on the 8th was carried out by the 25th Brigade, and two battalions 
of the 24th. 

The 2nd East Lancashire when in camp on the morning of the 7th 
was ordered to be ready to move at an hour’s notice; at 3 p.m. it moved 
from camp, and at 9 p.m. was in position near Gavrelle in support of the 25th 
Brigade. The attack commenced at dawn on the 8th, and was successful. 
The battalion passed through the leading troops and captured the eastern 
trench of the system, bombed along the trenches on both flanks, and captured 
the village of Fresnes. At 9.30 p.m. the advance was resumed and the 
battalion, moving north-east, pushed out patrols as far as Manville farm and 
Izel-les-Querchain. During this advance a platoon of ‘‘A’’ Company was 
reported missing; it had presumably pushed on too far and had been 
surrounded. 

The goth and roth were spent in reconnaissance, and in establishing a 
line some 300 yards west of the Drocourt—Quéant line. The attack on this 
line began at dawn on the 11th ; the 23rd Brigade, on a front of two battalions, 
attacked the southern portion of the line under a heavy barrage, and carried 
all the trenches. The barrage then instead of lifting forward off the trenches, 
moved northward along the trenches at the rate of one hundred yards in eight 
minutes and was followed by the 23rd Brigade. This procedure was too much 
for the nerves of the enemy, and they abandoned the trenches, thus enabling 
the most northern units of the Division to occupy them with little loss. 
The 2nd East Lancashire had been assembled in the valley south-west of 
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Izel-les-Querchain with orders to advance, behind a barrage, guided by 
Lieutenant Riley, the Battalion Intelligence Officer. Advanced Battalion 
Headquarters was posted on a hill, commanding a view of the whole country 
as far as Douai. From this vantage point the C.O., Lieut.-Colonel Miers, 
and the adjutant, Captain Reynolds, watched with much concern the attack, 
which to them did not seem to be going according to plan, and looked alto- 
gether wrong. The truth was that all was going well. Lieutenant Riley 
had seen the enemy evacuating their trenches, and sent word back to the 
battalion which at once left the valley at the double, and occupied the trenches. 
Battalion Headquarters seeing this advance telephoned to the supporting 
artillery to cease fire; the battalion then advanced in open order to the 
north-east, captured the village of Quiery-la-Motte and the railway beyond 
the village, and by 5 p.m. had cleared the enemy out of the Faubourg Esquer- 
chin. The excitement was intense, for this was the first real chance the 
battalion had of participating in the rout of the enemy, which was so much 
in evidence in other parts of the line, and which marked the final transition 
from trench to open warfare. 

By this time the men, though tired, were determined to carry on, and 
the sight of the Commanding Officer and Adjutant on horseback, probably 
for the first time in action during the war, put fresh heart into them, and 
the advance was continued almost to the prison on the outskirts of Douai. 
This prison was strongly held with many machine-guns, and commanded a 
wide view over the surrounding country. The total advance during the day 
amounted to rather over 5 miles under considerable artillery fire, and, in 
places, with hard infantry fighting. 

The advance was resumed the next morning, but on the front of the 
battalion the prison had first to be captured. An excellent reconnaissance 
by battalion observers revealed that it was possible to turn the left flank 
of the position. Accordingly machine-guns in the prison were engaged by 
trench mortars and a section of 18-pdrs. * under whose fire ‘‘ B”’ and ‘‘C’”’ 
Companies rushed the position from the flank and captured it with the loss 
of 2nd-Lieutenant Ryan killed, and 15 other ranks killed and wounded. 
This operation was carried out under the personal supervision of Lieut.-Colonel 
H. J. Miers, who subsequently received the D.S.O. 

On the night of the 13th/14th the battalion was relieved by the 2nd Royal 
Berks, and withdrew to a position south of Quiery-la-Motte. This was sup- 
posed to be a rest area, but on the 14th it was heavily shelled, and the battalion 
was moved to the railway embankment, south of Quiery-la-Motte, where 
there were some good dug-outs. 

On the 17th the 8th Division entered Douai, and the following day the 
battalion, in brigade reserve, marched via Cuincy and Roost-Warendin to 
Raches. Fifteen small villages were cleared with slight opposition during the 
day, but the march was long and wearisome, much impeded by broken road 
bridges and cratered road junctions, but enlivened by crowds of cheering 
inhabitants, and festoons of streamers in the village streets. 

Raches was reached about Io p.m., and in spite of the fact that it had 

* Since October goth, a troop of the 4th Hussars, some cyclists, a battery of Field 


Artillery, and a machine-gun company, had been attached to each Infantry brigade, and 
sections of these were at times attached to battalions. 
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been heavily shelled, there was ample accommodation for all. On the arrival] 
of Battalion Headquarters orders were received directing the battalion 
to march at 5.30 a.m. the next morning to pass through the 2nd Rifle 
Brigade on the outpost line at Vred, and lead the advance to Marchiennes. 
Accordingly a conference was held at midnight, in a large room furnished 
only with a round table, attended by the Brigade Major, the Commanding 
Officer, the Adjutant, and the four Company commanders of the battalion. 
Details were worked out and orders written ; these were necessarily short, 
and much was covered by the last sentence—“‘ all other information has been 
given verbally.”’ 

The battalion marched off punctually at 5.30 a.m. on the roth with 
‘‘C’’? Company as advance-guard, and ‘“‘D’”’ Company as right-flank guard 
along the northern bank of the Scarpe. Much delay was caused during 
this march by the state of the roads and bridges, and a section of battalion 
Headquarters was organized as a working party under Lieutenant Shep- 
pard, assisted by the M.O., Captain Connolly, who improvised means to ensure 
the passage of the transport. 

Marchiennes-Ville was cleared of the enemy by the advance-guard of 
the 4th Hussars, but the battalion Headquarters had a skirmish in the village 
with some twenty Germans who had been overlooked and who took to their 
heels. During the afternoon more villages were cleared, and a halt was 
made on the railway line east of Marchiennes. On the 2oth a further 
short advance was made in the course of which four more villages were 
cleared. 

The advance was resumed on the 21st, the objective of which was the 
capture of St. Amand. 

During the advance there was a good deal of opposition, especially at 
St. Bruyere, where a mill on the outskirts of the village, manned by a machine- 
gun section, held up the advance. ‘‘C’’ Company (Captain Skewes-Cox) 
was detailed to deal with the situation. Under cover of the fire of two rifle 
and two Lewis-gun sections, two platoons of the company rushed the mill, 
captured the machine-guns, and captured or killed the garrison, with the 
loss of 2nd-Lieutenant Kitson killed and other casualties. 

In St. Amand itself there was more house-to-house fighting, but the 
town was eventually captured, when it was found to be full of refugees col- 
lected by the Germans previous to their departure, from the surrounding 
country. This, however, did not prevent the Germans shelling the town 
the next day with H.E. and gas on the pretext that British machine-guns 
had been mounted on the church tower, which was not the case. 

On October 22nd the 25th Brigade was relieved by the 24th and the 
battalion was withdrawn to Bousignies, midway between Marchiennes and 
St. Amand, where it remained until November 3rd. During this period 
Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Miers went on leave and was succeeded by Major P. Le 
Gros. The Divisional and Brigade commanders visited the battalion; a 
concert-party known as the ‘‘ Tut-Tuts ”’ got to work and a mild outbreak 
of influenza appeared. 

Casualties during the month of October amounted to 2 officers and 24 
other ranks killed, 2 officers and 50 other ranks wounded and 26 other ranks 
missing. Reinforcements of 3 officers and 62 other ranks were received. 
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On November 4th the 8th Division, then on the Canal du Jard with 
its right facing Condé, was relieved by the 52nd Division and withdrawn 
to the area about St. Amand and Marchiennes. On the same day the bat- 
talion marched to Bouvignies and on the 8th to St. Amand, where there 
were many deplorable scenes of ruined houses and of refugees returning to 
what had been their homes. While in St. Amand reports were received of 
the abdication of the Emperor and Crown Prince of Germany. On the 9th 
the 8th Division relieved the 3rd Canadian Division north of the Mons—Condé 
canal and on the Ioth the battalion marched to Pommereuil, a long and trying 
march of about 18 miles ; however, the reception by the inhabitants made 
up for all fatigue and the battalion marched into the village in great form. 
By a curious coincidence Captain Skewes-Cox, who billeted the battalion on 
this the last night of the war, had also billeted it for the first time in France 
at Neuf Berquin on November 11th, 1914, exactly four years before. In 
view of the fact that the battalion had sailed from South Africa to take part 
in the war, another coincidence was that the first greeting to the battalion 
on the morning of November 11th, 1918, was a message dropped in the village 
by a South African airman. The message ran: ‘‘ Cheerio to the gallant 
lads of England, that’s the stuff to give ’em.” 

The notification of the Armistice was received at 9.30 a.m. on the 11th 
worded as follows :— 


“ G.C.168 11th Telegram 
‘“‘ VIIIth Corps wires date 11th begins AAA Hostilities will cease at II00 
on 11th November AAA Troops will stand fast on line reached at that hour 
which will be reported to Corps H.Q. AAA Defensive positions will be main- 
tained AAA There will be no intercourse of any description with the enemy 
AAA Ends. 
‘“Recd 0930 hrs. 11-11-18 
“Sd. H. R. REYNOLDS (Sd.) R. Boys STonE Capt. 
“Capt. and Adjt. 2/E.L.R. Brig. Major 25th Inf. Brig. Capt.” 


The battalion being out of the line there was little work for the rest 
of the day, but the concert-party gave an entertainment to which all the 
inhabitants of the village were invited. Of this performance the war-diary 
records that ‘‘ Extraordinary scenes took place at the end of the concert, 
inhabitants simply go mad with joy and sing to the band playing the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ and the Belgian national anthem.” 

On the 12th the battalion marched to Douvrain, 74 miles and remained 
there until the 16th. 

The 8th Division was now transferred to the IIIrd Corps of the Second 
Army and moved to the Tournai area; the battalion was billeted in Froid- 
mont (34 miles south-west of Tournai) ; the inhabitants here were the reverse 
of friendly and there was considerable difficulty in finding suitable billets. 
While in this area training and route-marching were carried on asalso football 
and other sports; ‘‘ B’’ Company won the Brigade football tournament and 
the officers of the battalion won the Divisional Relay race. The new educa- 
tion scheme was introduced and was taken up with considerable enthusiasm 
under Mr. Sheppard, the Education Officer. 

On December 3rd Captains Reynolds and Lyon, respectively adjutant 
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and asst.-adjutant, proceeded to England with a small party and returned 
on the 11th with the Battalion Colours * which had been laid up in the Parish 
Church of Burnley since November, ’14; they were duly re-presented to the 
battalion by the Brigade Commander on December 30th. 

On December 16th Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Green resumed command of the 
battalion, and on the same day it marched en route to Enghien, arriving on 
the 18th. During the three months the battalion remained in Enghien 
it gradually diminished from a strength of 37 officers and 876 other ranks 
—the strength on November r1th—to Io officers and 86 other ranks on 
embarkation for England in May, ’19. Demobilization began in December, 
small parties at a time being sent to demobilization camps and thence to 
England. Coal-miners were the first to leave, and 87 of them were despatched 
to England by December 28th. 

For those who still remained with the battalion there was a good deal 
of amusement in the shape of sports; the concert party, now known as 
the “ Lilywhites’; the Band, largely composed of boys, came out from 
England in December, and there were trips to Brussels and the Field of 
Waterloo. 

Towards the end of January the 2nd East Lancashire, the 2nd Northants 
and the 2nd Rifle Brigade were selected to represent the 8th Division in 
a march-past the King of the Belgians in Brussels. The three battalions 
marched to Brussels in two stages, arriving on the 25th. The men were very 
comfortably billeted and the war-diary records that the inhabitants ‘‘ were 
alarmingly hospitable.’ 

The march-past took place on the 26th headed by the 2nd East Lanca- 
shire and played past by the Band. The order of march was in double 
column of fours with Io yards distance between companies and between the 
Colour-party and the two centre companies; eight limbers—two abreast— 
and eight pack-mules—four abreast—brought up the rear. The order of 
dress was: full equipment less valises and box-respirators; haversacks on 
the back containing waterproof sheet, and steel helmets were worn. The 
Colour-party consisted of znd-Lieutenant Wilkinson (carrying the King’s 
Colour), znd-Lieutenant Lloyd-Carson (carrying the Regimental Colour), 
Co.-Sergt.-Major Wray, Lce.-Corporal Scaresbrick (105640) and Private 
Roberts (31824). 

Unfortunately snow fell all day, but in spite of this the turnout and 
marching of the men were highly commended. 

On March r7th the remnant of the battalion marched to Ath, where it 
remained until May 9th; on the roth it moved by train to Dunkerque, where 
it embarked and sailed for Southampton, arriving on the 11th. The next 
day it moved to Ripon, where demobilization was completed and the cadre 
of regular officers and other ranks accompanied by the adjutant, Captain 
Reynolds, moved to the depét at Preston, where the adjutant, after handing 
over his Records, demobilized himself. 


* These Colours were presented to the 59th at Colombo, Ceylon, June 18th, 1868. 
They were carried in action at the Battle of Ahmed Khel, 1878. They were replaced in 
June, 1923, by new colours presented by H.M. King George V. at Aldershot. The new 
King’s Colour bears the ten Battle Honours awarded for the war 1914-1918. The old 
Colours are still in possession of the 2nd Battalion, but are not carried on parade. 
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The cadre included the following, all of whom had left South Africa 
with the battalion in October, 1914 :— 

Major T. Skewes-Cox, Major J. Shaw, Quartermaster, Lieutenant Carefoot, 
Transport Officer, Regt.-Sergt.-Major W. Price, M.C., D.C.M., R.O.M.S. Orme, 
a/C.S.M. Buckett, C.Q0.M.S. Nicholson, D.C.M., C.Q.M.S. Burns, Sergeant 
Dr. Adams, Sergeant Webster, Transport Sergeant, Sergeant Clark, Shoe-maker, 
Privates Callaghan, Cannon, Tucker and Till, all transport, and Privates 
Lazenby, Plant and Lambert all in the Quartermaster’s department. 

With the exception of Major Skewes-Cox, all or nearly all had been 
continuously with the battalion throughout the war. 


PART III 


THE 3rd BATTALION 


CHAPTER I 
MOBILIZATION ON THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


IOR to the outbreak of the Great War in the year 1914, the battalion 

about 650 strong, under command of Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Lloyd- 

Carson, was encamped at Workington, Cumberland, for the period 
of the annual training which commenced on July 2oth in that year. 

Naturally the intense interest of all ranks was concentrated upon the 
vast political upheaval which was taking place on the European Continent, 
and speculation was rife as to whether the war clouds gathering over Serbia 
and Austria would spread their storm area to the envelopment of this land 
of ours. When on August Ist, Germany declared war on Russia, and next 
day sent an ultimatum to Belgium, it was felt that the storm was approaching 
rapidly ; and this reasoning was confirmed locally by the receipt of instruc- 
tions, ordering Major G. H. Lawrence, second in command of the battalion, 
and depot commander, to proceed to Preston. This was followed on August 
3rd by telegraphic instructions to send to Preston certain of the permanent 
regular establishment, as mobilization was anticipated. Germany had on 
that date declared war on France. 

Events succeeded one another with great rapidity. Arrangements had 
been made for a number of the permanent regular establishment to return 
to Preston on Monday, August 4th, but at 3 a.m. on that date an urgent 
telegram arrived ordering the whole battalion to proceed without delay to 
Preston, and, if necessary, to commandeer transport locally for the purpose. 

It was quite dark in the early hours of the morning when these orders 
were brought to the Commanding Officer by the Adjutant, Captain Orr- 
Paterson. Within half an hour the whole battalion was hard at work strik- 
ing camp and making the necessary preparations for the move. The Trans- 
port Officer, and the Quartermaster, Lieutenant H. Naylor, routed out wagons 
and horses from neighbouring farms to take the baggage to the railway station 
at Workington, some 3 miles distant. 

At the station it was found that there were several trains ready for Bank- 
Holiday excursions, it being the first Monday in August. This was a stroke 
of luck, and one train was requisitioned without any demur on the part of 
the railway authorities, who, like us all, were living in a condition of repressed 
excitement engendered by rumours of war. They gave every possible 
assistance, and the battalion entrained at about 6 a.m. 
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Thus the battalion returned to Preston from Workington, having left 
a rear-party to dispose of tents, blankets, camp equipment, etc., and arrived 
at Fulwood Barracks about midday. Surely this must be in the nature of 
a record move for a battalion in England! Orders to move received at 3 
a.m. at Workington, Cumberland, and the battalion to march into barracks 
at Preston by midday the same date. At any rate it surprised the Staff at 
Preston who were quite unprepared for such speedy compliance with orders, 
and informed the Commanding Officer that he was not expected for at least 
another twenty-four hours. 

As a matter of fact, it was in the minds of all concerned that this move 
of the battalion might be a step on the route to Flanders, and it was hoped 
that the fact of being in training at the time might lead to active service 
within a few days: hence the zeal displayed by all ranks. 

Of course such an eventuality was contrary to mobilization organization 
as it then existed, but, in the emergency of unexpected war, it was remembered 
that ‘‘ the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft’ agley.” However, 
in this instance the scheme of mobilization was carried out in every detail 
according to the ‘‘ book,” without a change or hitch of any kind whatever. 

Mobilization orders were received on arrival at Preston, for, on that 
memorable date, August 4th, Great Britain declared war on Germany. 

Owing to the insufficiency of accommodation at Fulwood Barracks, 
a large proportion of the battalion had to bivouac out on the barrack square 
for the few days they were quartered at Preston. Fortunately, the weather 
was fine and warm, so there was but little discomfort in the necessity. 

The strength of the battalion on mobilization, including recruits at depot, 
was as follows :— 


Officers W.O.’s_ Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
16 I 37 20 676 


Ig special reservists were not mobilized owing to illness or residence abroad. 
The following is a list of Officers mobilized with the battalion :— 


Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Lloyd-Carson, Comdg. Officer. 
Major G. H. Lawrence, 2nd in Command. 
Captain E. F. Rutter. 
G. C. D. Kempson. 
W. J. Frampton. 
L. A. Cane. 
T. H. Preston 

5 and Adjutant W. Orr-Paterson. 
Lieutenant C. G. Lutyens. 
F. H. Bellamy. 
H. M. Warner. 
C. E. M. Richards. 
A. C. E. Young. 

_ G. H. T. Wade. 
2nd-Lieutenant K. Hooper. 

J. E. Benham (Abroad). 

Lieut. and Quartermaster H. Naylor. 
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From August 4th to 7th was occupied in clothing and equipping the regular 
reservists and dispatching them in drafts to the rst Battalion at Colchester. 

On August 5th the following officers joined for duty with the battalion : 

Major J. H. Anderson, Captain W. J. C. Luddington, Lieutenants 
F. Paton, H. Fitch, 2nd-Lieutenants, W. A. Salt and J. W. Pendlebury. 

On this date Captain E. F. Rutter with 28 duty men and 74 regular reser- 
vists proceeded to join the 1st Battalion. 

On August 6th Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Voyle joined for duty and took over 
command of the depot. 

The following officers were sent to join the 1st Battalion: Captain 
T. H. Preston, Lieutenants A. C. E. Young, C. E. M. Richards, 2nd-Lieutenants 
G. H. T. Wade, K. Hooper: also, 6 duty men and 392 regular reservists. 

On August 7th 2nd-Lieutenant Salt and 198 regular reservists proceeded 
to join the rst Battalion. 

It will be of general interest to mention that the strength of the regular 
reservists at the outbreak of war was as follows :— 


Sergts. Corporals Drs. _— Ptes. Total 
3 56 2 954 1,015 

All responded to the call, with the exception of 32, who were either ill, 
or resident abroad. 696 of these were sent to make the 1st Battalion up to 
war establishment, the remaining 319 being posted to the 3rd Battalion. 

Arrangements had been made to deposit the Colours of the 3rd Battalion 
at St. Peter’s, the Parish Church of Burnley, for the period of the war, as had 
been done during the South African War, 1899-1902; and, as the Colours 
of the 1st Battalion had just arrived at the depdét for safe keeping, it was 
decided that they should be similarly dealt with. 

The authorities at Burnley gladly assented to the proposal, and on August 
7th a guard of honour was detailed to escort the two colour parties to Burnley. 

The Colours were met at Burnley station by the Mayor, members of 
the Corporation, and clergy of the parish. A procession, headed by the 
band of the 5th (Territorial) Battalion of the East Lancashire Regiment, 
and mounted police, escorted the colour parties through densely crowded 
streets to the Town Hall, where the Mayor officially accepted responsibility 
for the safe custody of the Colours of the two battalions. 

The procession then reformed and marched to the Parish Church, where, 
during a most impressive service, the Mayor handed over the Colours to the 
rector and wardens who fixed them in position on the chancel rails. 

It was indeed a memorable ceremony and one not likely to be forgotten 
by those who were present. 

; The officers of the colour parties were Captain Frampton, Lieutenant 
Lutyens, 2nd-Lieutenants Matthews and Pendlebury. All except the last 
named were killed in action. 

August 8th was occupied in preparation for departure, and on the evening 
of that date the battalion,—strength approximately, 15 officers, 1 W.O. and 
950 rank and file,—under command of Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Lloyd-Carson, left 
Preston for the battalion war station, Plymouth. 


CHAPTER II 
PLYMOUTH ; WORK AS A RESERVE BATTALION 


LYMOUTH was the war station allotted to the 3rd Battalion on mobil- 
ization. On arrival there, it was quartered in forts and billets at 
Laira and Plympton, with Headquarters at Laira Battery. It wasa 
novel and extremely unpleasant duty having to provide billets for a strong 
battalion that Sunday morning. The inhabitants of the district were of course 
quite unprepared for this invasion of their homes, and many expressed their 
disapproval in strong Devon dialect, which had a strange sound to the lads 
from Lancashire, who retaliated with good-natured chaff in a dialect equally 
strange to their unwilling hosts. These people had not yet realized the gen- 
erous sum paid by Government for the billeting of troops ; however, as soon 
as that fact was appreciated there was no more grumbling. On the con- 
trary, later on, those who had grumbled most on that first day, were the keen- 
est to provide billets—it was found to be quite a profitable undertaking ! 

On the other hand, it is only just to mention, that there were others, 
who, to their credit, welcomed the officers and men billeted upon them, with 
open arms, from a pure sense of loyalty, without thought or consideration of 
any recompense beyond the desire to do what was possible for the men who 
were so soon to stand between England and the foreign foe. As a matter of 
fact, the 3rd Battalion became very popular with the people of Laira and 
Plympton during the long stay in those districts, and the memorial tablet 
at Laira, ‘‘ to those who fell,”” bears eloquent testimony to the good feeling 
which existed. 

On August roth came news that France had declared war on Germany, 
followed on the 12th by Great Britain’s declaration against Austria. Was 
this to be the Armageddon, so long ago foretold ? 

In the meantime, the battalion had taken over a portion of the Northern 
Section of Plymouth Fortress defences. In accordance with mobilization 
orders, these defences were to be held for the first few days by the 5th (Ter- 
ritorial) Battalion Somerset Light Infantry, pending the arrival of the 3rd 
Battalion East Lancashire Regiment. Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd-Carson was 
appointed to command No. 2 Section of the defences, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. 

The G.O.C. South West Coast Defences (Major-General Penton) visited 
the battalion on August 12th. He was accompanied by Brig.-General Cun- 
ningham, Commanding Reserve Brigade, and Colonel Duhan, Commanding 
the Northern Section, and their respective staffs. 

Plymouth was a formidable fortress, and, with its fine harbour and the 
adjoining dockyards at Devonport, was of inestimable value to the Navy. 
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The strength of the garrison must have been not less than 20,000. It was 
the Headquarters of the South West Coast Defences, and both land and sea 
defence work was carried out with most elaborate care. 

The work of constructing and manning the outer line of defence was no 
light one. Plymouth was surrounded on the land side by a semicircle of 
forts and batteries, which provided accommodation for a certain number of 
troops, with excellent offices and storage. The River Plym provided a natural 
barrier eastward. There was an outpost line of blockhouses some 2 miles 
distant which required construction, occupation, and constant repair. 

The companies of the 3rd Battalion were in scattered billets, school 
buildings, forts, and blockhouses, at Laira, Longbridge, Plympton, Hardwick, 
and Saltram. This added considerably to the difficulties of training and ration- 
ing. Accommodation was very limited, and few facilities existed for cooking, 
or the general comfort of the men, which caused some anxiety. 

At first, the outposts were manned by day and night; but, later on, 
this was limited to a weekly practice. Numerous piquets, and patrols had 
to be provided ; also, an examining post at Marsh Mills bridge, where the 
main road from London crossed the Plym river and then passed through this 
section of the defences. 

It became necessary to organize two special recruit-training companies 
as ordinary companies could not carry on defence work and training recruits 
simultaneously ; though, for trained men, there was much useful experience 
to be gained in fortification work. 

Clerical work began to increase, and the inadequate orderly room, and 
Quartermaster’s staffs, soon began to realize their difficulties. It became 
necessary to work all day and most of the night. 

In the meantime, men were being posted to the 1st Battalion to 
replace others temporarily, or otherwise unfit, who were transferred to the 
3rd Battalion. 

On August 16th the British Expeditionary Force landed in France. 

On August roth instructions were received that the first of the New Army 
battalions (the 6th Battalion) was being raised at Tidworth, and that Major 
G. H. Lawrence had been appointed to command it. 

The 3rd Battalion Regimental Sergt.-Major (Davidson) was also trans- 
ferred to the 6th Battalion. 

Consequent upon these transfers, Major J. H. Anderson became 2nd 
in Command; and Colour-Sergeant W. Watkins was promoted to be Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major. 

On August 21st the organization of the battalion was changed from the 
single to the double company system. 


“A” and ‘‘E” became ‘‘ A” Company. 


“BR 99 and be F 7) > B 
“ C 99 and ce G ”» - ce C 9 ie 
“Tr” and ep” “ph” 

”? ” 


The four senior colour-sergeants became Company Sergeant-Majors, and 
the four junior became Company Quartermaster-Sergeants. 

This important change was carried out in one day without any serious 
difficulty, and at once proved thoroughly satisfactory. 
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In about a week's time battalion drill in mass formation was fairly effi- 
cient, and very soon the reorganized battalion was ready for any inspection 
that might be held. 

On August 24th the first war wedding in the battalion took place, at the 
Church of St. James-the-Less, Plymouth, between Lieutenant H. M. Warner 
and Miss M. Ravenhill. Captain Cane was best man, and the bridegroom’s 
company formed a guard of honour. The ceremony was environed by a 
curious mixture of gaiety and sadness, for the bridegroom was under orders to 
join the expeditionary force in France. One of the many pathetic incidents 
of the war followed. Both bridegroom and best man were killed in action a 
few weeks later, and the poor little bride never recovered from the shock. 
She died, as a result of it, within two years. 

On August 26th the first reinforcement, consisting of 93 N.C.O.’s and 
men, under 2nd-Lieutenant Waud, proceeded to join the rst Battalion in 
France. 

On the same date 250 N.C.O.’s and men, with two officers, were sent to 
Newbury as guard to the prisoners’-of-war camp on the racecourse there. 
There was some trouble later on with this detachment, who did not appre- 
ciate being sent away from the battalion under existing conditions, with the 
prospect of active service at any time. Three more officers with additional 
N.C.O.’s were dispatched to Newbury on August 31st for duty with the 
detachment. 

On August 30th the second reinforcement, consisting of 93 N.C.O.’s and 
tet under Lieutenant H. M. Warner, proceeded to join the 1st Battalion in 

rance. 

At this date there was a persistent rumour that 100,000 Russians had 
been landed somewhere in the North. An officer from Preston stated that 
they had been seen in trains passing through ! 

The following is an approximate summary of the strength of the battalion 
at the end of August, 1914 :— 


INCREASE. 
W.O.’s. Sergts. R. and F. 
Details from rst Battalion ‘  -¥ 58 3 oa 188 
Recruits ‘ : 2S tus — .. 700 
Regular Reservists joined — — 25 
DECREASE. 
Posted to 1st Battalion (England) — — 20 
Posted to 1st Battalion ae — — 186 
Discharged = ane 8 
STRENGTH ON SEPTEMBER IST. 
Officers. W.O.’s. Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
I9 I 39 II 1,571 


On September 1st there was a conference of commanding officers at 
Government House to meet Lieut.-General Sir W. Pitcairn Campbell, G.O.C.- 
in-C, Southern Command, when the general situation was discussed. The 
subjects of training drafts, accommodation for troops, and defence work 
were dealt with. 
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It was becoming more and more difficult to carry out effectively the 
essential duties assigned to a reserve battalion, without a proper complement 
of trained officers and N.C.O.’s and with a very limited supply of arms and 
training equipment. The accommodation, also, was stretched to utmost 
limits. Some idea of the difficulties to be overcome may be gathered from 
the following incident :— 

On September 3rd a draft of 390 men arrived on very short notice from 
the depot. Most of these men were without uniform, and all were without 
arms or equipment. This, when the accommodation was already overtaxed, 
and no spare clothing, arms, or equipment were obtainable. They were 
clothed by taking one suit from men who were in possession of two suits, 
and accommodation under canvas was provided. 

The scarcity of rifles and equipment was a severe handicap to training, 
and each draft proceeding to France further depleted the stores. 

The battalion was over 2,000 strong on September 3rd, with every prospect 
of an increase. The four companies were 500 strong each, and quite unman- 
ageable by ordinary company staffs. This was realized by the War Office, 
who at once authorized the establishment of four extra companies, making 
eight in all. 

It was no easy matter to provide the necessary staffs for the new com- 
panies; however, by September roth the difficulties were overcome. 

The third reinforcement draft left on September 11th under 2nd-Lieu- 
tenants Palmer and Lewis. 

The work carried out by the battalion staff during this difficult period 
is worthy of special mention. 

Lieut. and Quartermaster H. Naylor performed miracles in extracting 
all sorts of necessaries from apparently empty ordnance stores, and the dis- 
tribution of rations to the scattered detachments, billets, and camps, never 
once failed. The N.C.O.’s of the permanent staff were splendid. Orderly 
Room Sergeant A. Vaughan and his staff were indefatigable under pressure 
of clerical work. No return was too complicated for him, no order, counter 
order, or regulation, beyond his power of solution. Indeed, he possessed 
a marvellous instinct which enabled him to fathom what was intended by the 
most ill-expressed regulation, or contradictory memorandum. 

The Adjutant, Captain Orr-Paterson, possessed a fund of never-failing 
humour, which enhanced his popularity with all ranks, and often eased the 
take off to awkward obstacles. He specialized in horses and transport, and 
the fact that the battalion possessed the best horses in the Command was 
largely due to his efforts. 

When the battalion left Preston the horses had to be left there, and instruc- 
tions were issued that remounts would be supplied at Plymouth. The “C.O.,” 
who shared the love of horse-flesh with his adjutant, was anxious as to the 
class of animal that would be provided, so, on the day that the horses arrived 
at the Remount Depét, the adjutant accompanied the party detailed to take 
them over. They started early in the day and found a great number of 
horses at the depét being unboxed from a train. These arrivals each had a 
label attached stating the regiment for which they were intended. There 
were all sorts—good, bad, and indifferent. However, by the time they had 
all been sorted out, those bearing 3rd East Lancashire labels were all excel- 
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lent ! Captain Paterson rode back at the head of his string of remounts with 
an air of real satisfaction. On the way to Laira a curious mishap occurred. 
Some of the animals were a bit excited, and one threw its rider and bolted off 
through the streets of Plymouth. Although every endeavour was made, 
both at the time, and afterwards, no trace of it could be discovered, and it 
was never heard of again ! 

About this time, the Rev. J. Marchant, late curate of Laira, offered his 
services as Hon. Chaplain to the battalion, which offer was gladly accepted, 
and, later on, he was officially appointed acting chaplain. Prior to this the 
Sunday service had been read by the adjutant. 

The parade services were held in a field known as the “ Rising Sun,” 
and a large number of civilians resident in the neighbourhood used to attend. 
These services, with some fifteen hundred men present, and a good band, 
became most popular. The singing of the well-known hymns was worth 
listening to, and the worthy chaplain’s sermons, though perhaps of the militant 
order, were certainly helpful and inspiring, and were much appreciated. 

During September, 665 recruits were posted to the battalion, and 22 
men were discharged as unfit for service. 

Also, during this month drafts amounting to 251 N.C.O.’s and men 
were dispatched to the rst Battalion in France. 

The Commanding Officer visited the detachment at Newbury on Sep- 
tember 22nd, and, as a result of his report, they were relieved by companies 
of National Reservists, who were more suited to the task of guarding civilian 
prisoners of war than the men who should have been under training in pre- 
paration for drafting to France. 

An amusing incident occurred about this time. 

During the early days of mobilization, the ‘‘ C.O.” as a result of instruc- 
tions from the War Office regarding the shortage of officers, had gone to con- 
siderable trouble to procure a number of desirable candidates for commissions 
in the battalion. These candidates had joined up at once on the C.O.’s auth- 
ority, without waiting confirmation from the War Office, and their training 
was proceeded with under intensive methods. Of course this action was 
duly reported to the War Office, and all necessary forms were filled in and 
forwarded in accordance with regulations. However, as weeks went by and 
their names did not appear in the Gazette, reminders were sent to Whitehall 
—still without any result. Further reminders, and even urgent telegrams, 
had no effect on hastening the Gazette ; as time went on these officers received 
no pay, and, what was even more irritating, other candidates, whose appli- 
cations were of quite recent date, were being gazetted daily over their heads. 
The ‘‘C.O.” decided that the only thing to be done was to go to Whitehall 
and see what was wrong. There he was quite cordially received, and, on 
explaining his business, a Staff Officer was detailed to go into the matter. 
They went to the room where the application forms were dealt with, and a 
civilian clerk pointed to a pile of forms about eighteen inches in height. Whilst 
looking at them, fresh forms arrived, and were placed on top, Then it was 
discovered that the clerk responsible for dealing with these forms always 
dealt with the top ones first, so that it was a case of last come, first served. 
On examination of the pile it was found that the delay was due to the earliest 
applications being at the bottom of the pile The Staff Officer expressed 
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himself in forcible language, and the pile was turned upside down. The 
names of the officers appeared in the Gazetie next day with the neces- 
sary orders as to ante-dating their commissions. It would be interesting 
to know what would have happened if the ‘‘C.O.”’ had not gone into the 
matter personally ! ”’ 

Owing to shortage of accommodation, it became necessary to form a 
camp on the fields between Laira Battery and Fort Efford, and two companies 
went under canvas on September 25th. 

On September 29th orders were received for three Captains to be sent 
to reinforce the East Yorkshire Regiment in France. 

The strength of the battalion on October Ist was as follows :— 


Officers W.O.’s. Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
28 2 53 8 1,941 


On October 6th Lieut.-General Sir W. Pitcairn Campbell, G.O.C.-in-C. 
Southern Command, inspected the battalion which at the time was over two 
thousand strong. 

The eight companies were paraded as two battalions in mass formation, 
the four companies of fully trained men being in front, and the four recruit 
companies in rear. After taking the salute the Chief remarked that “it 
looked more like a brigade than a battalion!’ An attack and defence 
scheme was carried out in Saltram Park, with the trained companies attack- 
ing and the recruits in defence. The General expressed his satisfaction, and 
a highly satisfactory report on the battalion resulted. 

From this time on, the strength was seldom under two thousand, and the 
battalion became subdivided into two battalions; one always referred to as 
the Service Battalion, consisting of fully trained officers and men, always 
ready to move in case of emergency ; the other, a training battalion, composed 
of recruits undergoing a course of intensive training. 

A special class of instruction for recruit officers was formed and each in 
turn attended garrison courses for musketry and machine guns. 

The shortage of rifles, bayonets, and equipment was a serious obstacle 
to training, for, whilst the number of recruits was daily increasing, the stock 
of rifles was diminishing, as each draft departed fully armed and equipped. 
The drafts arriving from the depét at this period were without arms, equip- 
ment, or clothing. It was a case of everything going out and little or nothing 
coming in. Of a truth those were days when reserve battalions were expected 
to ‘‘ make bricks without straw.”” Time and again the apparently impossible 
was carried through, from sheer necessity, to its required accomplishment. 
It became necessary to form special musketry and bayonet-fighting classes 
so as to ensure that every man received proper instruction in turn. A pro- 
portion of the arms were always in charge of the Instructor of Musketry 
for this reason. 

The really good feeling that existed through all ranks, with all pulling 
together for the common cause, created an atmosphere of confidence and sym- 
pathy, which, as time went on, developed into something more. The 3rd 
Battalion became a home in England for the battalions at the front, and 
almost every officer and man of the line battalions served with it during some 
portion of those eventful years. 
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As a result of warnings of the existence of numerous spies in the gar- 
rison, great secrecy was maintained regarding the strength and dates of depar- 
ture of drafts. In this connection, several arrests of suspicious persons were 
effected ; also, one civilian was convicted for endeavouring to create discontent 
amongst the troops. 


CHAPTER III 


FORMATION OF A NEW BATTALION; DRAFTING FOR FRANCE 
AND THE DARDANELLES 


N October 11th the commanding officer received orders to raise a 
new battalion, to be known as the 1oth Battalion East Lancashire 
Regiment. This battalion was to be formed of recruits who were 

too young to be of use for drafting purposes, and a leavening of old soldiers, 
who, also, for various reasons, were physically unfit for active service. Of 
course an establishment of Warrant and N.C.O.’s had to be provided. 

In a few days the organization was created, but as no officers had been 
appointed, the new battalion became an appendix to the 3rd Battalion. As 
time went on, a number of junior officers were appointed, but no seniors, or 
commanding officer, for a considerable period ; consequently the O.C. 3rd 
Battalion found himself commanding the roth as well as his own double 
battalion. 

Appeals to the War Office for relief, at length brought a telegram stating 
that a certain Lieut.-Colonel had been appointed and should be communicated 
with. This was done, but a reply came from the officer referred to, stating 
that he was already in command of another battalion! This information 
was conveyed to the War Office, and in due course the name of a second officer 
was received. An urgent communication was sent to the address given ; 
however, in a few days’ time the reply came, from some one who had opened 
the letter, with the information that Lieut.-Colonel —— had been dead 
for some months! This intelligence was forwarded to Whitehall, and even- 
tually a retired Lieut.-Colonel of the Indian Army arrived and took over 
command. He stated that he had had no experience with white troops, so 
all that was possible was done to assist him in his new venture. 

It is difficult to give any adequate description of the tense feeling that 
prevailed throughout all ranks during those never-to-be-forgotten days. It 
was no easy matter to carry on ordinary duties under such extraordinary 
conditions. Every one was keen to be off to the front, and all were absorbed 
with the idea that such orders for them might arrive at any moment. Under- 
lying it all was the fervent hope that the battalion, as a unit, might be ordered 
out in the emergency. Alas, for the vanity of such hopes! Though prac- 
tically every officer and man crossed the sea during the course of the war, 
the 3rd Battalion as a unit was deprived of that honour. 

Of course, it was the fate of all, or nearly all, reserve units. It nearly 
broke the spirit of those who had the interest and honour of their battalion 
at heart. There was other work for the battalion—urgent, necessary work : 
aS important as anything that could be done abroad. Without this work 
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efficiently carried out, what would become of the sister battalions at the front 
as they became depleted by the havoc of war? 

It sounds all right, and it is true enough, but it was cold comfort to keen 
soldiers who had spent long years training themselves for such a war, and 
who now found themselves kept back to train others. 

The commanding officer tried to look cheerful whilst repeating the pro- 
phetic remark: ‘‘ Have patience, your turn will come.” Later on, when 
all sorts of half-trained units and inexperienced officers were being hurried 
out to various expeditions on three Continents, the cup of bitterness was 
indeed difficult to swallow. 

About this period a meeting of the officers commanding the special reserve 
battalions of Plymouth garrison was held at Fortress Headquarters, to con- 
sider the earnest desire of all concerned, that their battalions might be sent 
out for service with the Expeditionary Force. The G.O.C. (Major-General 
Penton) was most sympathetic on the subject, and consented to forward a 
formal appeal to the War Office. It was of no avail: Lord Kitchener was 
adamant. England could not be denuded of all trained troops, to say nothing 
of the urgency of efficient drafting organization. The possibility of German 
invasion had to be provided for, etc. There is no doubt that these strong 
well-trained battalions seen route-marching up and down the country helped 
to inspire confidence amongst people who felt nervous at the depressing 
daily reports from France with their lengthy casualty lists. 

On October 14th the Canadian Contingent landed at Plymouth en route 
to Salisbury. 

On October 19th a draft of 238 N.C.O.’s and men, under Captain Rutter, 
was sent to Winchester to await the arrival of the 2nd Battalion which was 
expected to arrive shortly from South Africa. 

On October 20th 64 N.C.O.’s and men joined, being the first contingent 
of convalescents from wounds, etc., resulting from service in France. 

On October 26th the Inspector General of Infantry, Major-General Dick- 
son, visited the battalion, and inspected the general training system in opera- 
tion. He expressed his approval, and a highly satisfactory report resulted. 

Early in November 298 N.C.O.’s and men were transferred to the roth 
Battalion. 

On November 5th Great Britain declared war on Turkey. 

Owing to the severity of the weather it now became necessary to strike 
the two existing camps and to transfer the troops to billets, and for this purpose, 
the town of Plympton was included. 

About the middle of November instructions were given that four com- 
plete service companies, at war strength, were to be held in readiness to take 
the field at short notice, leaving the recruit companies and Ioth Battalion to 
carry on their training. 

A few days later orders arrived that all ranks were to be confined to 
barracks until further notice. During this period a long troop train with 
steam up was kept at Laira Siding ready to move at once. 

It was believed that at last the long-looked-for emergency had arrived 
and that the battalion was actually to join the Expeditionary Force. Hopes 
ran high ; however, the emergency evaporated to nothingness, and the work 
of training and home defence continued as before. 
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From this time on, the battalion became part of a brigade, known as 
the 4th Reserve Brigade, under Brig.-General C. Cunningham, C.B., D.S.O. 
This brigade was held in readiness to move at short notice, and periodically 
it was assembled for practice purposes and field operations. 

The battalion also took part in attack or defence schemes against other 
battalions occupying positions on the Plymouth land defences. These field 
days were interesting and instructive. Numerous route-marches helped to 
keep all ranks in a condition of physical fitness, and familiarized officers and 
N.C.O.’s with the surrounding country. Dartmoor, with its picturesque 
scenery and bracing air, was within reach of an ordinary route-march. Crown 
Hill Down, the nearest point, afforded an excellent manceuvring rendezvous. 

Night work was carried out weekly by the companies, taking the form 
of schemes in which one company held its allotted line of defences, and was 
attacked by one or more of the others. This had the additional advantage 
of revealing any weak places in the Plymouth outpost lines. It was also found 
that many men, recruited from large towns, or populous districts, required 
considerable practice before they could find their bearings in the country at 
night. 

On November 18th ‘‘ A ” and ‘‘ B ’’ Companies were dispatched for duty 
at Fort Rennie, to relieve the 3rd Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 

At this time drafts were being sent to the 1st and 2nd Battalions in 
France. 

2nd-Lieutenant F. E. C. Lewis rejoined from the 1st Battalion, having 
recovered from wounds, he being the first officer to return to the 3rd Battalion 
from France. 

During November, 1914, thirty-three men were discharged as unfit for 
any kind of service, and two men died. These were arrivals from the depét 
who were found to be useless physically. In certain cases these men were so 
infirm as to be incapable of marching the few miles separating Battalion Head- 
quarters from Plymouth station. The matter was brought to the notice of 
the higher authorities as being wasteful as well as irritating. 

On December 6th the G.O.C.-in-C. Southern Command visited the bat- 
talion and inspected drafts, numbering 340 N.C.O.’s and men, awaiting embar- 
kation orders. He addressed the men on parade and expressed his appre- 
ciation of their smartness and general turn out. 

During these winter months the embarkation orders necessitated drafts 
having to depart from Battalion Headquarters in the early hours of the morn- 
ing—between 2 a.m. and 3a.m. The various details from outlying companies 
paraded at Laira Battery in the pitchy darkness. The cold was intense and 
often accompanied by snow or sleet. The commanding officer’s inspection 
was carried out by the aid of hurricane lamps. Ladies of the battalion dis- 
tributed gifts of cigarettes, mufflers, gloves, etc. A short farewell speech 
from the ‘‘C.O.” followed, and off they went on the three-miles’ march to 
the station, the band playing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and loud cheers echoing 
from comrades who had assembled to see them off. In spite of such adverse 
conditions of darkness and weather, the N.C.O.’s and men of the drafts were 
always cheery. It was those who were left behind: who felt depressed. 

Sometimes, there were anxious-eyed women who followed the draft, 
their brave smiles being more eloquent than any tears. 
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On December 11th came the startling news that the Germans had bom- 
barded Hartlepool on the East coast ; and, on the 24th, the first air raid in 
England took place. 

Coast defence operations became more than ever essential and scare- 
mongers began to remark, ‘‘I told you so!” 

Every effort was made to provide a cheery Christmas Day for the men 
in that eventful year 1914, and the usual feasting and merriment ensued. 
The ‘‘ C.O.”’ and battalion staft visited the scattered companies at ‘‘ dinners ”’ 
—no easy duty, which could only be accomplished by means of speedy motor- 
cars. On New Year’s Eve the officers entertained the ladies of the battalion 
at Mess, and the usual ceremony of drumming out the old year and drumming 
in the new was performed at Laira Battery, in accordance with regimental 
tradition. 

During December drafts amounting to 537 were sent to the Expeditionary 
Force. 

During the year 1914 the total number of N.C.O.’s and men sent to the 
Expeditionary Force amounted to 1,405. 


IQI5 

On New Year’s Day the married people of the battalion were enter- 
tained, and gifts were presented to each of the children. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the families of both officers and other ranks formed 
quite a considerable community. Naturally, advantage was taken for being 
together whilst husband or son was serving in England. 

At this time officers and other ranks were returning to the battalion 
after recovery from wounds, and amongst those who arrived was Drummer 
Bent, V.C., who, of course, received a great welcome. The commanding 
officer accompanied him to London for presentation to His Majesty and to 
receive his decoration ‘‘ For Valour.”’ 

During January, 1915, drafts amounting to 255 were sent to the B.E.F. 
for the 1st and 2nd Battalions. 

February was a quiet month, due to the fact that the war had reached 
a state of inaction. For the time being it was merely a case of holding the 
trench lines. There were fewer casualties, hence, fewer reinforcements were 
required. 

The number of men discharged during this month as unfit for any kind 
of service amounted to 120. These chiefly consisted of National Reservists 
enlisted at the depot who were attracted by the {10 Bounty, and it must have 
proved an expensive experiment. This matter had been the subject of strong 
protests from the ‘‘C.O.”’, who emphasized the fact that the 3rd Battalion was 
not an institution for incurables! On one day no less than 80 N.C.O.’s and 
men were so discharged. 

In March, 1915, there were over 700 recruits drilling on enlistment. 
This month brought a return of more active warfare in France and was reflected 
by the demand for larger drafts. 

Neuve Chapelle was captured on the roth. 

Over one thousand men arrived from the depot, and the training staft 
was severely taxed in providing for the increase. The strength of the bat- 
talion was about 2,500. 
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Lieut. and Quartermaster H. Naylor, whose services could very ill be 
spared, was transferred to the 1st Battalion in France on March 6th, 1915. 

This officer had rendered most valuable service since mobilization. His 
sudden departure, before any relief could be appointed, and with the huge 
battalion already understaffed, was a serious blow to organization. How- 
ever, the work went on in spite of this and many other similar trials. 

During the first quarter of 1915, 20 officers and over 600 N.C.O.’s and 
men were drafted to the 1st and 2nd Battalions. 

At this time, the very fine hutted camp which had been under construc- 
tion on the fields between Laira Battery and Fort Efford was nearing com- 
pletion, and the companies were gradually installed there. This fine block 
of hutments, afterwards known as ‘‘Efford Camp,” was capable of accom- 
modating about 2,000 men. It was excellently designed, with every require- 
ment for officers, N.C.O.’s and men. Good bathrooms, even, were provided 
for all ranks, and for the first time since the outbreak of the war there was 
some approach to comfort for the troops. 

But the battalion was too strong for even Efford Camp, so another camp 
was constructed at Hardwick which provided for one company and “ Fort 
Efford ’’ held another. 

The position of the camp at Hardwick was selected on account of its 
suitability in connection with the Plymouth defence scheme. 

An excellent ‘‘ Y.M.C.A.”’ hut was, also, presented to the battalion by 
the kind thought of an anonymous donor from Lancashire. This hut was 
formally opened by Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Astor, whose husband Major Astor 
was M.P. for Plymouth. Major Astor had presented no less than eight 
‘““ Y.M.C.A.” huts for the use of the troops of Plymouth Garrison, and both 
he and Mrs. Astor were untiring in their efforts to assist in every possible 
way. | 

It was six weeks after the departure of Lieutenant Naylor before his 
relief (Lieut. and Quartermaster J. Willan) arrived. 

About this time complaints were arriving from the ‘‘ Base” in France, 
that drafts on arrival there were found to have considerable deficiencies of 
kit. 

As a very careful ‘‘ kit inspection ”’ was always held prior to the departure 
of all drafts, it was obvious that such deficiencies must originate somewhere 
en route. In spite of every care, these deficiencies continued to be reported, 
and eventually the commanding officer personally conducted a draft from 
Plymouth to Rouen, via Southampton. As a result of the experience so 
gained, he was able to organize a system which was generally adopted, and 
which prevented further losses of kit, and there were no further complaints. 

During April, 1915, the drafts sent to the B.E.F. included—go to Ist 
Battalion and 271 to 2nd Battalion. 

The strength on Ist of May was as follows :— 


Officers W.O.’s. Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
36 3 79 12 2,750 


Italy declared war on Austria on May 23rd, IgI5. 
May was a month of heavy drafting—seven officers and seven hundred 
P 
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and seventy (770) N.C.O.’s and men being posted to the two battalions in 
France during the month. 

There were approximately 1,300 recruits drilling on enlistment, and with © 
the total strength at about 3,000 it became necessary to appoint two regi- 
mental sergeant-majors and two regimental quartermaster-sergeants. 

At this period there were, also, about 50 young officers undergoing a 
course of intensive instruction. 

On August 15th, 1915, National Registration was brought into force. 

On this date 300 men were transferred to the 1st Garrison Battalion King’s 
Liverpool Regiment. 

On August 16th a draft of 100 N.C.O.’s and men were dispatched to the 
6th Battalion with the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 

An important event took place on September 8th, 1915, when the Ply- 
mouth Garrison was inspected by His Majesty the King, who was accompanied 
by Her Majesty the Queen. 

The parade state of the garrison showed a strength of 476 officers and 
10,196 rank and file. Of course, only trained men were included. 

The 3rd Battalion East Lancashire Regiment paraded as two battalions, 
with a total strength of 54 officers and 1,800 rank and file. After the inspec- 
tion the troops marched past a point where Her Majesty the Queen, seated 
in her carriage, took the salute. 

At this time drafts of officers and other ranks were being sent to the 
6th Battalion, who were taking part in the Suvla operations at the Dardanelles. 

During October, 1915, drafts were supplied for the 8th and gth Bat- 
talions who had now gone to France. 

Major Luddington was sent out to the Dardanelles to take command 
of the 6th Battalion in November. 

During the last quarter of 1915 the total drafts supplied amounted to 
approximately 25 officers and 1,127 other ranks. 

At this period the 3rd Battalion was finding reinforcements for no less 
than six battalions of the East Lancashire Regiment, namely—ist, 2nd, 6th, 
7th, 8th and goth Battalions; and was also sending men to the Garrison 
Battalion of the King’s Liverpool Regiment. 

In the meantime Captain W. Orr-Paterson, the Adjutant, was ordered 
to join the oth Battalion at Salonika, and Captain T. E. Skewes-Cox was 
appointed Adjutant of the 3rd Battalion. 


1916 
The strength of the battalion on January Ist, 1916, was as follows :— 
Officers W.O.’s. Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
74 10 74 7 1,820 


There were 260 recruits drilling on enlistment. 

On January 18th a Stokes-gun detachment with two officers was sent 
to the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. This was one of the first Stokes- 
gun detachments to be fully trained in the Southern Command, and the first 
to reach the M.E.F. They eventually took part in the Egyptian operations 
and were most favourably reported upon. 
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The work of the battalion in 1916 was merely a repetition of that carried 
out in I9QI5. 

The shortage of recruits was becoming noticeable early in the year, but 
numbers improved later on. 

The battalion generally had a strength of over two thousand, but the 
majority of these consisted of N.C.O.’s and men returned from the expedi- 
tionary forces, who were wounded and temporarily unfit for active service. 
All such had to be put through a special course of gradual hardening and train- 
ing, in preparation for inclusion in drafts. Special Medical Boards were 
assembled monthly for the medical inspection of wounded, or otherwise 
unfit, N.C.O.’s and men. These Boards consisted of two senior Medical 
Officers and one combatant Officer, not under the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
whose duty it was to decide as to the fitness, or unfitness of such cases. No 
man was included in any draft until passed by these Boards. 

During the first three months of 1916 drafts sent out to the various 
Expeditionary forces amounted to—5o officers and 500 other ranks. 

The strength of the battalion on May Ist, 1916, was as follows :— 


Officers W.O.’s. Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
64 II 47 9 1,993 
I,o1r recruits drilling on enlistment. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONSCRIPTION AND ITS EFFECTS ; DEPARTURE FROM PLYMOUTH 
FOR SALTBURN 


() N May 24th this year, the Military Service Bill was passed, but the 
effects of it, from a recruiting point of view, were not evident for 
some couple of months or so. 

Drafts continued to be sent away weekly, and July was a particularly 
busy time owing to the Battle of the Somme: 6 officers and 484 other ranks 
being sent to France to make up losses sustained there. 

On August 27th, 1916, Rumania entered the war. 

By August the results of conscription were becoming apparent as the 
following summary of strength on September 1st, 1916, will show :— 


Officers W.O.’s.  Sergts. Drs. R. and F. 
39 13 71 23 2,784 


1,402 recruits drilling on enlistment. 

About this period drafts were being sent to the Expeditionary Force 
without any intimation as to which battalion they were to be posted, and 
in some cases East Lancashire drafts were, after arrival in France, sent to 
battalions of other regiments. This procedure was most unpopular with all 
ranks, and was detrimental to esprit de corps. Old soldiers of the regi- 
ment who had returned to their Reserve battalion on convalescence from 
wounds, or sickness, after doing their share in making the reputation of the 
regiment, found themselves transferred overseas to any regiment except 
their own. Young soldiers who had been trained with the incentive of regi- 
mental tradition, and instructed in regimental history, were sent to other 
regiments where they found themselves amongst strangers, instead of their 
comrades from Lancashire. It is possible that military exigencies rendered 
some ‘‘ general drafting ’’ unavoidable, but it was a most unfortunate experi- 
ment, as carried out, and caused much grievance and disappointment to all 
concerned. Of course the same treatment was applied to officers, and the 
following extract from The Times expressed the general opinion on the subject :— 

‘It has become the practice for young officers who have joined the regi- 
ment of their own choice to be posted to some other regiment at the front. 
This is inevitable when casualties have been many, for the irterest of the 
regiment has in such cases to give way to the interest of the Army. But 
as the commissioned ranks fill up again it is important that these young 
officers should be sent back to their own regiments, for the feeling is spreading, 
that there is a design to destroy regimental individuality, and to place all 
officers on a general list. In one case, out of nine young officers sent to 
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the Front not one has been posted to his own regiment. This causes great 
disappointment and impedes those at home who are doing their utmost to 
provide the finest young fellows for their regiments.” 

The autumn of 1916 was a busy time for drafting and in one month 
15 officers and 517 other ranks were dispatched to the various Expeditionary 
Forces, and, in addition to that, 300 men were sent to garrison battalions of 
the Dorset and Devon Regiments. 

The recruits sent from the depét about this time included a proportion 
of men who called themselves ‘‘ conscientious objectors.”” These individuals 
sometimes refused to obey orders, or to go on parade, and some trouble was 
experienced with them. Some were dealt with by court-martial ; others were 
persuaded to ‘‘ play the game,” and became good soldiers later on. One 
man refused to put on uniform. For some time he was obdurate, but even- 
tually R.S.M. Watkins persuaded him to have a bath, and whilst he was doing 
so, his civilian clothes were removed and a suit of khaki substituted. He had 
either to wear uniform or remain unclothed. It was cold weather and he 
decided to wear khaki, as the lesser of the two evils ! 

At one period the 3rd Battalion reached a strength of about 3,800. 


1917 


The work of the battalion continued upon the same lines in 1917 as in 
the previous years of the war. 

Towards the end of May orders were received for the battalion to pro- 
ceed to Saltburn, on the Yorkshire coast, for the purpose of strengthening the 
East Coast Defences, south of the river Tees. 

The battalion had been at Plymouth for two years and ten months and 
every one had concluded that it would remain there for the duration of the 
war. The unexpected happened, as usual, and with short notice. 

It was no easy task to transport such a huge battalion, with its enor- 
mous quantity of stores and training equipment, in the few days allotted ; 
however, like other difficulties of that anxious period, the move was carried 
out satisfactorily. 

There were many regrets at leaving Plymouth garrison, and, as a result 
of the battalion’s service there, a good many Devonshire lasses now adorn 
the homes of men from Lancashire. 

The G.O.C., Major-General H. P. Hickman, addressed the battalion on 
parade and read out a farewell message from the Commander-in-Chief Southern 
Command, Lieut.-General Sir H. C. Sclater. 

The following extract from the Western Morning News describes the 
incident :— 

‘‘The Garrison Commander, Major-General H. Palliser Hickman, bade 
farewell yesterday to a battalion of a Lancashire regiment which has been in 
training in Plymouth for a long time, and which is shortly leaving the 
command for another military area in England. The battalion paraded in 
full marching order, and, drawn up in square formation, presented a splendidly 
smart and soldierly appearance when General Hickman arrived on the pic- 
turesque parade ground and was received with a ‘ General salute.’ 
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‘* General Hickman, addressing the troops, first read the following telegram 
from the C.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command :— 

‘** Please express to Colonel Lloyd-Carson how much I regret not being 
able to say farewell to the battalion, and how sorry I am that it is leaving 
the command. Congratulate it on the excellent work it has done since the 
commencement of the war.’ 

The send-off from Plymouth was one to be remembered; the road and 
approaches to the station were thronged with people. Major-General Hick- 
man and his whole Staff were at the station, and the railway embankments 
at Laira and Plympton were lined with spectators who cheered and waved 
their adieux as the troop trains passed. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EAST COAST; SERVICE IN IRELAND ; 
FINAL DEMOBILIZATION 


Te: battalion arrived at Saltburn on June Ist, 1917, with a strength 
of 2,071. 

It was a great change from Plymouth, and was in the Northern 
Command. In peace time it had been a fashionable East Coast resort, but in 1917 
it was deserted except for those whose necessities enforced their residence 
there ; the rest of the usual population had sought safer quartersinland. The 
town is finely situated on a cliff overlooking the North Sea, and it is a boast of 
the residents that there is no land between them and the North Pole ! 

The battalion was billeted in large empty houses facing the sea, the 
accommodation being stretched to utmost limits. After the experience 
of a fortnight it was deemed advisable to move the battalion into tents at 
Marske, some 2 miles north of Saltburn, and this camp was occupied through- 
out the summer. The battalion returned to Saltburn in the early autumn 
owing to inclement weather and the exposed position of the camp. At Salt- 
burn the billeting accommodation was considerably increased, and with the 
aid of a couple of commodious public halls, which were used as dining-rooms 
and kitchens, the position was fairly good. The Assembly Rooms, also, 
proved excellent for recreation purposes and concerts. Later on a regimental 
cinema was established there. It was essential to provide entertainment for 
men during the long dark evenings of winter. 

The defence work on East Coast positions was, of course, of great impor- 
tance, and it added considerably to ordinary duties. The whole stretch 
of coast from the Tees to Saltburn was lined with trenches, strong points, 
and machine-gun emplacements. The fine stretch of sandy beach between 
Redcar and Saltburn would have provided an excellent landing place for an 
invading force, therefore preventive measures were of first importance. 

The battalion formed part of the Command known as “‘ Tees Garrison,” 
under Brig.-General A. J. Mullins, R.A., whose headquarters was situated at 
Middlesbrough, some 15 miles inland. 

The defences were divided into two Sections, one north, and the other 
south, of the River Tees. 

The 3rd Battalion was allotted to No r (Southern) Section with the 3rd 
Battalion the Welch Regiment. The united strength of the two was over 
five thousand. There were, also, the necessary detachments of Engineers, 
Artillery, Garrison Companies, Search Lights, etc., required for coast defence 
services. Two aerodromes, one naval and one military, were included in this 
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section, which extended from the mouth of the Tees to Staithes, a distance 
of about 18 miles along the Yorkshire coast line. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd-Carson, being the senior battalion commander, was 
appointed Section Commander. 

A conference of commanding officers was held once a month at Gar- 
rison headquarters when all matters connected with defence work and training 
were discussed. 

At Skinningrove, a few miles south of Saltburn, a break in the cliffs 
forms a small cove. There was situated a large iron works and chemical 
factory, where certain valuable explosives and poison gases were manufac- 
tured. This fact was well known to the enemy, and several attempts were 
made to drop bombs on these works. On one occasion two bombs actually 
fell in the most dangerous portion of the works, but, by providential inter- 
vention, they buried their noses in soft ground and failed to explode. Had 
either of these bombs exploded, the damage that would have resulted defies 
description. There was a considerable population, consisting of the workers 
and their families, and, for their protection, extensive dug-outs were constructed 
in the sides of the hills, where the entire population of the village could take 
shelter when warning was given of the approach of Zeppelins—a most neces- 
sary measure. One half-company of the battalion was quartered at this 
place which was fortified in case of an isolated raid from the sea. 

At Staithes, the Boulty cliffs rise to a height of 660 feet above the sea, 
this being the highest point on the Yorkshire coast, and there the Tees defences 
terminated. 

The construction and maintenance of miles of defence works along the 
coast line with the provision of an efficient patrolling system from sunset to 
sunrise, combined with training recruits, and supplying drafts for the expedi- 
tionary forces, provided an experience which only those who have carried 
it through can in any way appreciate. 

The commanding officer, being also section commander, had an impro- 
vised staff and a Brigade Headquarters at Kirkleatham, some 5 miles distant 
from the battalion. The two battalions, 3rd East Lancashire and 3rd Welch 
Regiment, occupying the section were considerably stronger than any ordi- 
nary brigade. Zeppelin raids were frequent, and when warnings were received 
the troops manned the defences where there was more safety than in the crowded 
billets. 

It is not very easy to describe in detail the work of the battalion on 
coast defence, but those who had the experience of the dark winter nights 
on patrol duty along the bleak shore with its angry sea, biting north-east 
wind, and the usual accompaniment of sleet and hail, are not likely to forget 
it! Nor is it pleasant to be roused from sleep, just after you have turned 
in from a tiring day, in order to “‘ stand to arms ”’ in trenches bordering on 
the North Sea whilst awaiting the arrival of Zeppelins: then, after ‘‘ standing 
to arms ”’ all night in the trenches, the next morning’s work had to be carried 
out as usual. 

Captain T. E. Skewes-Cox’s appointment as adjutant terminated on 
oe Ist, I917, and Captain R. J. Wolseley was appointed to succeed 


‘Captain Skewes-Cox’s services as adjutant during two difficult and 
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strenuous years are worthy of special mention. The high standard of efficiency 
maintained as regard discipline and administration, referred to repeatedly 
in reports on the 3rd Battalion, was in no small measure due to his untiring 
efforts and thorough efficiency as adjutant. 

About this period a draft of ‘‘ coloured ”’ recruits was sent to the bat- 
talion. These were natives of the West Indies, who had volunteered their 
services. They were a good lot of men, well behaved, keen and loyal; but 
it was a risky experiment mixing them with white troops. The ‘‘C.O.”’ 
overcame the difficulty by organizing special platoons for them. The war 
terminated before their training was completed. 

In December, 1917, R.Q.M.S. Stevens was promoted to be Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster vice Lieutenant Willan, who was transferred to a Terri- 
torial appointment. 


1918 


The work of supplying drafts continued in 1918 as in previous years, 
and changes in training were regulated in accordance with the necessities 
developing with the progress of the war. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Maxwell, G.O.C.-in-C. Northern Command, visited 
the battalion on two occasions. 

In September, General Sir William Robertson, C.-in-C. Great Britain, 
paid a surprise visit to the battalion. He was accompanied by a very numerous 
retinue of senior Staff Officers, and, the following night, without any sort 
of warning, a most thorough and searching test of Tees Garrison Defences 
was carried out. The ‘‘general idea’”’ consisted of the supposition that the 
German Navy had gained temporary control of the North Sea, and that an 
attempt was being made to land an invading force between Redcar and Salt- 
burn. 

The exercises continued all that night and the following day. Reserve 
troops were brought up from inland, and eventually the invaders were defeated ! 

The experience was most interesting, and the scheme was carried out 
with that thoroughness and attention to detail for which Sir W. Robertson 
is noted. 

Football, cricket and other sports were encouraged in every way. The 
3rd Battalion won the Tees Garrison Football Cup outright, and, also, won 
both heavy- and light-weight ‘‘ tugs of war ’’ at an important sports tournament, 
open to the whole Northern Command, which was held at Middlesbrough. 

The battalion was still at Saltburn when the Armistice terms were accepted 
on November 11th, 1918, and for the first time since August, 1914, the tension 
of work was relaxed. 


1919 
The next change of station was to Blackdown in the Aldershot Command, 
where the battalion was quartered from February 28th, 1919, to April. Here 
the long process of demobilization was commenced. It was not simplified by 
yet another move on April 14th; this time to Buttevant, Co. Cork, Ireland, 
where the disturbed state of that country provided duties that were a change 
from anything previously experienced during the War. 
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These instructors accompanied the battalion overseas, but returned to 
England on March 15th following. On September 7th orders were received 
that the East Lancashire Brigade was to journey to Southampton en route 
for Egypt. Much disappointment was felt at this decision of the War Office, 
as hopes had been entertained that the brigade might see active service in 
France and Flanders; it was felt that there was little prospect of fighting 
in Egypt, and the Dardanelles as a possible scene of active operations had 
not yet been entertained. On September 8th the 1/5th left Bury in two 
troop trains for Southampton and were followed by their comrades of the 
1/4th next day. On arrival they immediately embarked on the hired 
transport Deseado, well and favourably known as one of the crack boats of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. The Deseado, which also carried 
Major-General W. Douglas, C.B., D.S.O., commanding East Lancashire 
Division and staff, formed one of a convoy of 15 transports, escort being 
provided by H.M.S. Ocean.* A good though not rapid passage was made 
through the Mediterranean, but the voyage was almost without incident, the 
only event of note being that the organization of the battalions was changed 
from the old eight-company system to the modern four-company arrange- 
ment. On September 25th the convoy reached Alexandria and the troops 
disembarked ; the 1/4th proceeded to Cairo and took over the Citadel from 
the ist Battalion Worcestershire Regiment ; the 1/5th had an all-night train 
journey to Ismailia, on the banks of the Suez Canal, and took over a camp 
from the Gurkha Rifles which was situated in a grove of palms between Lake 
Timsah and the Sweet Water Canal. A stay of only two days was made here, 
and on the 28th the battalion entrained for Cairo, and on arrival at Koubeh 
Road Station marched to camp at Heliopolis, taking over from the Highland 
Light Infantry in an encampment near the Racecourse. Although it was 
late in the summer the weather was still hot—decidedly hotter than full 
summer heat in North Lancashire—and a number of cases of dysentery 
occurred, one of which unfortunately proved fatal. The sojourn of the two 
battalions in Egypt during the winter of 1914-15 was a period of strenuous 
training, drill, route-marches over the desert, digging trenches, etc., under 
which the men speedily became bronzed, hard and fit for anything. The 
continuous work naturally found out the weak spots and several drafts of 
men were sent home to England, having been found medically unfit for service. 
Parties of the East Lancashire found guards for short terms of duty at Abu 
Zaabal Wireless Station, Bab-el-Hadid Mounted Police Barracks, and El 
Guirshi Magazines, and the 1/5 Battalion Machine-Gun Section was for a 
time attached to the Suez Canal defences. During November Captain C. St. J. 
Broadbent, of the 1/4th Battalion, was Assistant R.T.O. at Suez in connection 
with the disembarkation of the 30th Brigade of Indian Troops, and was in 
sole charge of the landing and entraining of the 24th Indian Brigade, Novem- 
ber 29th to December 7th. 


* The infantry of the Division consisted of the Lancashire Fusilier Brigade, 1/5th, 
1/6th, 1/7th, and 1/8th Lancashire Fusiliers, commanded by Brig.-General H. C. Frith ; 
the East Lancashire Brigade, 1/o9th and 1/1oth Manchester Regt., and 1/4th and 1/5th 
East Lancashire Regt., commanded by Brig.-General D. G. Prendergast ; and the Man- 


chester Brigade, 1/5th, 1/6th, 1/7th and 1/8th Manchester Regt., commanded by Brig. 
General N. Lee. 
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On the occasion of the accession of the Sultan of Egypt, the 1/4th East 
Lancashire and the gth Manchester each furnished two companies of a 
composite battalion which was employed in lining the streets. Throughout 
January training proceeded as usual until the 30th of the month, when our 
two battalions exchanged quarters, the 1/5th going to Abbasia and the 1/4th 
to Heliopolis. On February 4th Colonel Hoyle relinquished command of the 
1/5th on leaving for England and was succeeded by Major W. E. Sharples. 
It was not until April was more than half over that any great change took 
place, but during the third week of that month the whole of the East Lan- 
cashire Brigade moved into the Suez Canal Defence Zone and was attached 
to the roth Indian Division for administrative purposes. The camp of the 
1/4th was at the Mediterranean end of the Canal, the salt works at Port Said 
and other neighbouring defences being occupied; the 1/5th were located 
some distance up the Canal at Kantara. Their experience alongside the 
Canal was, however, a very brief one, as at the beginning of May orders were 
received to embark for the Gallipoli Peninsula. The 1/5th joined the r/4th © 
at Port Said and on May 5th both battalions, with the exception of the 
transport and animals, went on board the hired transport Galeka, which also 
carried Brig.-General Prendergast, commanding 126th Brigade, a section 
of the Divisional Signal Company and some Australian details. Lieut.- 
Colonel F. O. Robinson, of the 1/4th East Lancashire, was O.C. troops on 
board. The transport of the 1/4th went by the hired transport Commodore 
and that of the 1/5th on the Haverford. The Galeka sailed on May 6th and 
after a three-days’ passage arrived off the Dardanelles, disembarkation being 
carried out at Cape Helles, except for the transport, the Haverford not having 
arrived.* 

The landing was effected under considerable difficulty, as the landing- 
place and, indeed, the whole area in possession of the Mediterranean Expedi- 
tionary Force, was under fire from the Turks, who occupied strong positions 
only a short distance away. The ground also was excessively difficult, being 
cut up with precipitous ravines and nullahs, while there was an almost com- 
plete absence of practicable roads, communication being kept up along mere 
mule tracks. However, all difficulties were at length overcome and on May 
11th both battalions went into the firing line, taking over trenches about 
2,000 yards south of Krithia in relief of the Royal Naval Brigade. While 
taking possession of these trenches the 1/4th had one officer and one man 
killed and three men wounded. In the case of the 1/5th, the guides provided 
by the Royal Naval Brigade lost their way and delayed the relief, which was 
not completed until many hours after the expected time. Touch was, how- 
ever, at length established with the French troops on the right and the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers on the left. This tour of duty in the trenches lasted a week, 
most of the time being occupied in improving the defences and communica- 
tions. The enemy displayed considerable activity with mfle and shrapnel fire 
and no day passed without casualties. On the night of the 15th the trenches, 
which had previously formed a re-entrant, were straightened out by a working 


* At this time the Territorial names of the Division were altered to numerical names. 
The Division became the 42nd Division, the Lancashire Fusilier Brigade became the 
125th Brigade, the East Lancashire Brigade became the 126th Brigade, and the Man- 
chester Brigade the 127th Brigade. 
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Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Lloyd-Carson, after an extended period of over five 
years in command of the battalion, retired on July Ist, 1919, with the rank of 
Colonel. He was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel A. E. Churcher who remained 
in temporary command until August 9th. By that date the 3rd Battalion 
had been gradually merged into the 2nd Battalion, and the permanent staff 
returned to the Regimental Depdét at Preston. 

So ends the history of the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion of the East Lanca- 
shire Regiment. The particular réle that it was called upon to play in war 
prevented it from proceeding overseas as a unit, but it can justly point with 
pride to a total of over 500 officers and 21,480 other ranks drafted to battalions 
on the various battle fronts. No-one chafed under this necessary regulation 
more than Colonel Lloyd-Carson. It can only be hoped that he drew some 
small measure of compensation from the following words in the Special Order 
of the Day issued to the Home Commands by General Sir William Robertson 
on November 13th, 1918: 

“‘ Service in the Home Forces has been laborious and without those special 
compensations attaching to service at the Front, but its consistent and efficient 
performance was an essential preliminary condition to success in the Field, and 
all ranks may feel satisfied with the knowledge that they have faithfully done 
their duty.”’ 


PART IV 


1/4 AND 1/5 BATTALIONS 
CHAPTER I 


MOBILIZATION ; MOVE TO EGYPT AND SERVICE ON GALLIPOLI 
PENINSULA 


NDER the Haldane scheme of organization for the Territorial Army, the 
| East Lancashire Infantry Brigade consisted of the Oldham (roth) and 
Ashton (oth) Battalions of the Manchester Regiment and the 4th and 
5th Battalions of the East Lancashire Regiment. The two Battalions of East 
Lancashire Territorials were associated with exceptional closeness and formed 
a practically homogeneous body. They drew their recruits from contiguous 
and densely-populated areas in the north-eastern part of the County, in which 
the cotton industry furnished the main, and in some towns the only source 
of employment, and their officers were, with few exceptions, local men. As 
the East Lancashire Brigade went overseas as a complete unit, the 4th and 
5th E.L.R. (known during the War as the 1/4th and 1/5th Battalions to 
distinguish them from subsequently organized second-line formations) were 
engaged in the same areas and for the most part in the same operations, and 
indeed were not separated until the general re-organization of battalions in 
the spring of 1918. Under these circumstances it has been deemed advisable 
to present the account of these battalions as a single narrative, as by this 
means unnecessary repetition of descriptions of movements and actions will 
be avoided. 

War having been declared on the night of August 4th, 1914, the order 
for mobilization was received on the following morning, and the work of 
concentration proceeded smoothly and rapidly. The Blackburn men of the 
4th Battalion assembled at their Headquarters in Blackburn, while the Burnley 
men of the 5th proceeded to the Headquarters in that town. The 4th Battalion 
had out-stations at Darwen and Clitheroe and the 5th Battalion had out- 
stations at Accrington, Bacup, Haslingden and Padiham, and the men of 
these companies assembled at their local drill-halls and marched to the Head- 
quarters in Blackburn and Burnley respectively. Billets were provided in 
Blackburn and Burnley until August 19th, when both battalions marched 
to Bury and took up their quarters in Chesham Fold Camp. Here they re- 
mained for nearly three weeks, during which time Captain T. C. Robinson 
of the 1/4th was seconded as Staff Captain of the East Lancashire Brigade, 
and on September 7th a number of permanent staff instructors were posted 
to the battalion from the Brecknock Battalion, South Wales Borderers. 
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party of the 1/4th and brought into alignment with those of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers and the French. The total casualties for the week were: 1/4th, 
1r killed and 26 wounded; 1/5th, 4 killed and 25 wounded; most of the 
damage was done on the last day in the trenches during the relief by the 
Navy men and at the base, which was under enemy shrapnel fire. 

After a few days’ rest the 126th Brigade moved forward to the front 
line in relief of the 127th Brigade. On the 22nd the French troops were 
heavily engaged with the Turks and many bullets and shrapnel fell in 
the East Lancashire bivouac in the valley. A report was received to the 
effect that touch had not been established with the Lancashire Fusiliers on 
the left, but this was subsequently found to be inaccurate. On the night 
of the 23rd the 1/5th carried out an advance of 150 yards; parties of “ A,’’ 
‘“B”’ and “ D’’ Companies with a platoon of ‘C’’ Company in support 
advanced into no-man’s-land and dug themselves in, although heavily fired 
‘upon by the Turks. It was reported about this time that the Turks were 
massing in a gully in the front of the 42nd Division trenches, and orders were 
given to be ready to move at a moment’s notice in support of the 6th Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers. There was heavy firing nearly all night, but nothing further 
came of the alleged movement. A great loss was sustained by the 1/5th on 
May 24th in the death of Captain Hargreaves Bolton, who was shot through 
the head while out in front of the trenches and lay there for some hours before 
succumbing. Any of his men would willingly have gone to his rescue, as he 
was greatly beloved, but the adventure was held too dangerous, and even 
his brother, Lieutenant John Bolton, was refused permission on the ground 
that one catastrophe was enough. 

On May 25th the battalions were relieved by the Manchester, the 1/4th 
by the 1/7th Battalion and the 1/5th by the 1/5th Battalion of that regiment. 
Heavy rain fell during the relief, the trenches were flooded and the men had 
to wade through two or three feet of water for 24 miles over rough country ; 
the only consolation was that no rain had fallen at the bivouac, which was 
in consequence dry. During the day (May 25th) Private Cooke gallantly 
rescued Private Green, who had left the advanced trenches to fetch water ; 
when about 20 yards out he was shot through the leg, whereupon Private 
Cooke, a stretcher-bearer who was in the same trench, at once went out under 
heavy fire and tried to get him back. Private Green was, however, again 
shot, this time through the head, and seeing that he was dead, Private Cooke 
left him and returned to the trench, but was himself hit in the elbow just 
as he was getting back. Cooke was subsequently awarded the D.C.M. for 
his exploit. 

On the following day both battalions were split up, the 1/4th being 
attached partly to the 4th Worcestershire and partly to the 1st Essex, while 
a detachment of the 1/5th went to the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, and 
other detachments to the South Wales Borderers and the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. It was necessary to defer the work of splitting up for a day in 
order to give the men a rest and a chance toclean up. There was considerable 
confusion in the orders as to the battalions to which the parties were to be 
attached. While attached to the 1st Essex, Lieutenant A. F. Behrend, of the 
1/4th East Lancashire, took out a patrol on the night of May 29th and recon- 
noitred trenches which had been captured from the 1/6th Battalion Manchester 
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Regiment. Having obtained much useful information as to the movements 
and strength of the enemy, Lieutenant Behrend led his platoon at dawn in 
a counter-attack against these trenches under very heavy fire. For this work 
Lieutenant Behrend was afterwards congratulated by the Major-General 
commanding the Division. 


THE BATTLE OF KRITHIA * 


This action which was fought on June 4th and the following days, was 
the most serious in which the 42nd Division was engaged in Gallipoli. The 
attack was made by the VIIth Corps, which consisted of the Royal Naval 
Division on the right, the 42nd Division in the centre, and the 29th Division 
plus an Indian Brigade on the left ; the French Corps on the right also attacked. 

The 42nd Division consisted only of the 125th and 127th Brigades and 
one Battalion of the 126th Brigade. The other Battalions of the 126th Brigade 
were attached to the weak battalions of the 29th Division, and “ D’’ Com- 
pany and one platoon of ‘“‘C’’ Company of the 1/4th were attached to the 
4th Worcestershire. The objective was a line of trenches some 200 yards 
from the British front line. The total length of front attacked by the British 
was about 4,000 yards and 24,000 infantry were detailed for the task, of 
whom 7,000 were held in reserve. The trenches which formed the objective 
ran from Kereres Deri in a northerly direction to the sea. The battle began 
with a deliberate bombardment of the enemy positions by our artillery from 
8 a.m. to 10.30 a.m., followed by an intense bombardment for an hour from 
1zr o'clock. At 12 o’clock noon precisely the infantry fixed bayonets and 
moved forward at the charge. ‘“‘W” and “ X’’ Companies of the 4th Bat- 
talion Worcestershire, with ‘“‘ D ’’ Company and one platoon of “‘ C ’”’ Company 
1/4th East Lancashire, led the assault from the right of Gurkha Bluff toward 
Krithia. The two leading platoons were met with tremendous rifle and 
machine-gun fire as soon as they left the shelter of our trenches, but in spite 
of the fact that numerous casualties were sustained, they advanced steadily, 
supported at 50 yards’ distance by another platoon of each company. The 
4th platoon was detailed in each case as a digging party to establish and 
consolidate communication between the successive lines of Turkish trenches 
and that from which the attack began. ‘“ Y’’ and “Z’’ Companies of the 
4th Worcestershire, with ‘‘ B’’ Company and one platoon of “‘C ’’ Company 
1/4th East Lancashire, were given the task of capturing and establishing 
themselves in the 5th Turkish trench. The 4th platoons of these companies 
were employed in consolidating gains in the first and second objectives (i.e. 
the third and fifth trenches respectively). 

The first three lines of enemy trenches completing the first objective were 
carried by assault under shrapnel fire within a few minutes, and it was evident 
that the bombardment had done its work well, many Turkish dead being 
found, especially in the communication trenches. The Ottomans, however, 
as a rule did not wait for the bayonet but cleared out in disorder, leaving 
their arms and equipment behind them, but about 150 were not quite quick 
enough and were made prisoners and sent to the rear. After a halt in the 
third trench the advance was resumed, the opposing infantry not putting up 

* See Sketch Map of Cape Helles, Part VI, Chap. II., page 317. 
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much of a fight, but the artillery sprayed the position with shrapnel, thus 
causing very numerous casualties ; the second objective was captured about 
3 o'clock. 

Meantime the action in other parts of the field had progressed with varying 
fortunes. On the right the King’s Own Scottish Borderers had advanced in 
prolongation of the Worcestershire line and the French Divisions had also 
done well, a line of trenches having been captured and the Turks driven out 
of a strong redoubt called, from its shape, the ‘‘ Haricot.’’ On the left, how- 
ever, the Sikhs of the 29th Indian Brigade had been faced with difficult wire 
entanglements and had suffered heavily from the concentrated fire of a nest 
of machine-guns located in a redoubt on their front. They had consequently 
been unable to reach their objectives, and as a result the left flank of the 
Worcestershire was left in the air and exposed to a damaging enfilade fire. 
Two companies of the rst Essex were brought up in support about 5 o’clock, 
but it became increasingly evident that the fifth trench was too far away to 
be held, and it was accordingly decided to withdraw to the fourth Turkish 
trench and hold on there. The men of the East Lancashire and Worcester- 
shire Battalions were much disappointed at this order as they felt confident 
of maintaining their ground and only withdrew with reluctance. The 
retirement was carried out without loss and the position maintained until 
the evening of June 5th, when the 1/4th East Lancashire was withdrawn to 
trenches between Krithia Nullah and the main Krithia road and re-formed 
on the morning of June 6th. During the day three platoons were sent up 
to support the 1st Essex, but found the firing line strongly held and the 
situation good and were subsequently withdrawn. 

During the main assault and the defence of the fifth trench line on June 
4th, Lieutenants P. Wolfe and H. W. Whalley, 2nd-Lieutenants T. A. Hey- 
wood and C. Coles were killed, and Captain H. Henry and Lieutenant L. Green 
wounded, and 2nd-Lieutenant W. R. Hornby wounded and missing. The 
casualties among the rank and file were, killed 32 ; wounded 159; missing 14. 

On June 5th, while in the fourth trench line, 5 men were killed and 7 
wounded, and next day Lieutenant A. J. D. Robinson and 26 other ranks were 
wounded. Before the detachments of the 1/4th East Lancashire left the 
Worcestershire the Commander of that battalion expressed his appreciation 
of the soldierly manner in which all ranks of the East Lancashire attached 
had co-operated in the actions. In the meantime the 1/5th East Lancashire 
had not been idle ; they also took part in the assault and sustained heavy 
losses, 2 officers, Lieutenants G. Sprake and J. Bolton, being killed, while 
3 officers were wounded and 2 officers and 3I men missing. 

The following appreciative message was received from General Hunter- 
Weston :— 

“Please express to the 42nd Division, and particularly to the 127th 
Brigade, my appreciation of the magnificent work done by them to-day. The 
127th Brigade attacked punctually to time and exactly in the manner ordered, 
dashing forward with gallantry and holding on to the objective ordered with 
tenacity. It was a very fine performance.” 

Major-General Douglas’s satisfaction was expressed in the following 
terms :— 

‘ Please convey to all the troops of the Division when possible, and tell 
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them that I deeply appreciate their gallant conduct and devotion to their 
duty ; the renown they have gained for the Division will not only reach the 
ears of all in Lancashire but throughout the British Empire. I feel sure that 
this same tenacity will be maintained to-night and throughout the campaign.”’ 

The following telegram was also received on June 5th from Lieut.-General 
Hunter-Weston :— 

‘“‘ Please convey to all ranks my appreciation of the good work done by 
them yesterday, which has resulted in the capture in one day of a large portion 
of the position on the strengthening of which the enemy has expended so 
much energy during the last three weeks.”’ 

Colonel Cayley, of the Worcestershire, reported as follows on the work 
of the Battalion :— 

“‘T wish to place on record the excellent services of all ranks of the 1/4th 
Battalion E. Lancashire Regiment who were attached to me in the trenches 
and during the attack on June 4th. Their cheerfulness and willingness under 
all circumstances were remarkable. In the attack on June 4th they advanced 
with the utmost determination in face of a heavy fire and in spite of heavy 
casualties. I was watching the whole of the attack and did not see a single 
man falter or hesitate when the order to advance was given. I would specially 
bring to notice the services of Captains B. Polding and C. St. J. Broadbent 
and Lieutenant L. Green and Lieutenant A. J. D. Robinson, who handled 
their men with conspicuous ability and generally performed admirable work.” 

A congratulatory message on the report was subsequently received from 
the G.O.C. of the Division. 

Unfortunately a good deal of the ground gained in this gallant attack was 
afterwards lost as the result of Turkish counter-attacks, and for some weeks 
matters were decidedly quieter. The constant shelling, however, which 
caused the greatest strain of this campaign, no part of the British lines being 
immune, resulted in daily casualties. The trenches had still to be held, and 
on June r1th the 1r/5th East Lancashire relieved the Lancashire Fusiliers in 
the front line. The Turks now appeared very “‘ jumpy,” and there was a good 
deal of shelling, but only a weak attack was attempted, which the Lancashire 
men repulsed with ease, and the enemy lines were heavily bombarded both_ 
by warships and land batteries. A diversion was caused on June 22nd by 
the appearance of a Turkish aeroplane, which was promptly pursued by a 
French craft ; they manceuvred for position for a quarter of an hour and the 
Turk then retired behind his own lines and was believed to have been damaged. 

On the French front at this time there was considerably more activity, 
and the celebrated ‘“‘ Haricot’’ Redoubt was captured and re-captured at 
least five times. On July 1st the Turks opened concentrated fire on the 
Indian Division on the left but were much cut up by the fire of the warships, 
and when the attack was finally launched, it was easily dealt with, the Turks 
being practically wiped out and forty prisoners being taken. In the mean- 
time, on June 18th, the 1/4th East Lancashire reinforced the 1/roth Man- 
chester during an attack by the Turks, and in repelling it Major E. L. Carus 
and Private Gertson greatly distinguished themselves. 

July was a decidedly quiet month, the 1/5th E.L.R. having a fortnight’s 
rest and training at Mudros, in the Island of Lemnos, from the 11th to the 
25th of the month, the forward journey being made on H.M. Destroyer Gram- 
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pus and the return on the S.S. Uganda. The 1/4th, though not sharing in 
this excursion, were not engaged in any serious operations, their part in the 
violent attack by the French, the Highland Light Infantry and Royal Naval 
Division on the 12th and 13th being to support the 1/roth Manchester in the 
case of a counter-attack. During the month both battalions changed their 
commanders ; Lieut.-Colonel G. W. G. Lindesay, late Argyle and Sutherland 
Highlanders, succeeded Lieut.-Colonel F. D. Robinson at the head of the 1/4th, 
while Lieut.-Colonel G. Whitehead, of the 93rd Burma Infantry, took over the 
command of the 1/5th. Both battalions also received much-needed rein- 
forcements, 4 officers, 262 other ranks from the 2/5th joining the 1/5th on 
the 21st, while two days later 6 officers and 281 other ranks arrived from 
the 2/4th as a draft to the 1/4th. 

Early in August there were signs that something serious was toward, 
in the increased activity of the fleet, which bombarded the Turkish works 
between Achi Baba and Krithia, in which work they were assisted by the 
artillery and monitors. On the morning of August 7th the storm broke, the 
88th Brigade of the 29th Division being selected to assault the enemy trenches 
on their front after an intense artillery bombardinent. For this operation 
1/5th East Lancashire were detailed to garrison the whole firing line of the 
assaulting division and one officer and 40 men of the 1/4th East Lancashire 
were detached to strengthen the firing line. On the same day 250 men, under 
Captain Dixon, fully supplied with bombs, advanced in support of the 1/7th 
Manchester on the west of Krithia Nullah, and at 4 o’clock another party of 
120, under Captain Bailey, reinforced the 1/8th Lancashire Fusiliers in the 
front line. The attacks, which took place at 9.40 and 9.50, resulted in the 
capture of a number of Turkish trenches, which were held throughout the 
day against repeated counter-attacks. Of the 1/5th East Lancashire ‘A ”’ 
Company got off lightly, having little to contend with in the way of enemy 
fire, but three machine-guns which had been placed in the trench were knocked 
out at an early stage by the Turks. ‘‘B’’ Company, which was entrusted 
with the defence of the firing line to the left of the Vineyard, sustained heavier 
losses. Captain Moke, Lieutenant Barker, C. S. M. Lindsay, with three or 
four other ranks, were killed by a single shell and a party of bombers were 
cut off and partially buried by the collapse of a trench. ‘“‘C’’ Company was 
mainly occupied in carrying bombs and ammunition to the firing line. Heavy 
firing went on all day on the 7th and 8th and was, if anything, heavier during 
the night. Meanwhile the 1/4th E.L.R. had been in the thick of the fight, 
but owing to the assault at 9 a.m. not having met with full success, it was 
abandoned at g p.m. 

On August 8th a message was received from G.H.Q. that the Chunuk 
Bair Ridge had not been captured, but the final assault was being prepared 
and the Lone Pine trenches had been held against counter-attacks. Five hundred 
prisoners and g machine-guns had been taken and the IXth Corps reported: 
“Advance being pressed and opposition weakening. Prisoners captured 
show that old troops are in north and fresh troops your end ; your operations 
have therefore been invaluable and have given northern Corps greatest pos- 
sible help by drawing main Turkish effort on yourself. Was sure you would 
be ready for them. Well done VIIIth Corps.’’ On the oth the 1/4th received 
orders to garrison a trench just captured near the Vineyard, and two officers 
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and 200 men took up the position. Captain Bailey and 43 other ranks were 
wounded and I man missing. On the roth the firing line extended all round 
the Vineyard, and in spite of attacks the position was consolidated under 
Captain Wynne. 2nd-Lieutenant Hargreaves did good work with the machine- 
gun section and practically held a front of 100 yards all day with one gun. 
On the night of the 12th/13th part of the Vineyard trench was recaptured 
by the Turks and a counter-attack failed to win it back. Next day the bat- 
talion was relieved and went into bivouac, having sustained very heavy 
casualties during the five or six days the fighting lasted. 

During the operations around the Vineyard the men suffered severely, 
as it was impossible to get either rations or water up to the men in this section, 
but they held their ground with great tenacity. 

The following extract from Sir Ian Hamilton’s despatch is of interest :— 

“For two more days his (Major-General Sir W. Douglas’s) troops were 
called upon to show their qualities of vigilance and power of determined 
resistance, for the enemy had by no means lost hope of wresting from us the 
ground we had won in the Vineyard. This unceasing struggle was a supreme 
test for battalions already exhausted by 48 hours’ desperate fighting and 
weakened by the loss of so many good leaders and men, but the peculiar grit 
of the Lancastrians was equal to the strain and they did not fail. Two speci- 
ally furious counter-attacks were delivered by the Turks on August 8th, one 
at 4.40 a.m. and another at 8.30 p.m., but again our bayonets were too much 
for then. Throughout the night they made continuous bomb attacks, but the 
1/6th Lancashire Fusiliers and 1/4th East Lancashire Regiment stuck gamely 
to their task at the eastern corner of the Vineyard. By the morning of August 
oth things were quieter and the sorely tried troops were relieved.” 

Following their strenuous exertions and heavy losses, both battalions 
required time for re-organization and recuperation. The rest of the month 
was accordingly largely spent in bivouac, working parties being found daily 
for various purposes. As far as the 1/4th were concerned, these conditions 
continued for a considerable portion of the following month. Wire entangle- 
ments were constructed by the Royal Engineers in front of the 1/5th battalion 
trenches early in September. There was a good deal of sniping and our guns 
did a lot of registration, but otherwise there was little doing till the battalion 
was relieved by the 1/8th Manchester and went into divisional reserve at 
Eski lines on September 1oth. After a week’s rest the 1/5th relieved the 
1/6th Lancashire Fusiliers in the front line near the western Birdcage. On 
September 22nd a mine was exploded in ‘‘no-man’s-land ”’ in the battalion’s 
front ; the men were withdrawn but no damage was done to our position, 
which was quickly re-occupied. In the afternoon orders were issued to con- 
struct a barricade for a new bombing post, but this was frustrated by the 
Turks, who brought their parapet slightly forward and rendered the job im- 
possible. 

On October Ist the 1/4th East Lancashire took over part of the firing 
line held by the 127th Brigade on the north-west side of Gully Ravine. Con- 
siderable enemy bombardment took place on the 4th and succeeding days, 
and it was reported that the enemy were removing wire, apparently pre- 
liminary to an attack which, however, did not materialize. Other mines 
were exploded a week later, one of which slightly damaged our trench, but 
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otherwise this was a quiet tour until the 15th, when the 1/5th Lancashire 
Fusiliers took over. 

Two days later most of the battalion, including the Colonel, 7 officers, 
303 other ranks, moved to Lancashire Landing and there embarked for Mudros, 
where they remained until the end of the month, training, resting and per- 
forming routine work. The feeding arrangements at the Camp appear to 
have been unsatisfactory, as there were repeated complaints of breakfast being 
late, and on one occasion the men had nothing but biscuits and jam for their 
midday meal, dinners being served at tea-time. 

While the 1/4th were at Mudros a general re-organization for tactical 
purposes only was effected; each Brigade consisted of two battalions only, 
the first composite battalion being composed of the 1/5th East Lancashire 
and the 1/gth Manchester. The front throughout the month was quiet, 
except for continual sniping. At the beginning of November a draft of 64 
men, with Colonel Whitehead and Captain Brewis, went to Mudros for 
training, and while they were gone the rest of the battalion moved up to the 
firing line. 

The weather had taken a turn for the worse, and there were thunder- 
storms accompanied by heavy rain, which flooded the trenches and made things 
very uncomfortable. Returning to the 1/4th, after their return from Mudros 
the men were employed for a week on fatigues, working parties, etc. On 
November 7th three companies were sent to the firing and support lines near 
the western Birdcage, where much bombing took place, which went on until 
the 25th. The weather was now very cold, and on the 14th winter clothing 
was issued. From November 26th the battalion was attached to the South- 
East Mounted Brigade and three-quarters of the battalion moved up from 
Eski lines and took possession of Fusilier Bluff, “D’’ Company being in 
support. 

An intense bombardment of the Turkish trenches was carried out on 
December 4th, in which the guns were assisted by the warships. The bombers 
of the 1/4th used 368 bombs in two hours and badly damaged the parapets 
of the enemy trenches, and were relieved on December 6th by the West Kent 
Yeomanry. On December 19th mines were exploded opposite Fusilier Bluff 
in the early afternoon, but when the bombers went forward it was found 
that no crater had been formed by the explosion and they were forced to 
retire. On the right of the 126th Brigade another mine was blown up, the 
crater of which was held, a night counter-attack being repulsed. 

Soon after midnight of December 22nd/23rd, 2nd-Lieutenant A. V. Smith, 
1/5th East Lancashire, while bombing, sacrificed his life in a successful effort 
to save life and injury. He was in the act of throwing a bomb when it slipped 
from his hand and fell into the bottom of a trench in which were some officers 
and men. He shouted a warning and jumped clear into safety, but seeing 
that the officers and men had no cover and knowing that the bomb was about 
to detonate, he at once threw himself on the bomb and was immediately 
killed, a magnificent act of self-sacrifice, which undoubtedly saved many 
lives. z2nd-Lieutenant Smith’s name was forwarded to the War Office with 
a strong recommendation for the award of the Victoria Cross, and on the 
following March 12th a posthumous V.C. was awarded, and later the President 
of the French Republic awarded the Croix de Guerre. 
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This was almost the last incident of the Gallipoli Campaign, as the evacua- 
tion of the Peninsula had been decided upon. On Christmas Eve the 1/5th 
were relieved by the West Kent Yeomanry, and four days later the 1/4th, 
who were still holding the firing line from Fusilier Bluff to the sea, were 
replaced by the 88th Brigade, 29th Division. The whole of the 126th 
Brigade concentrated at Gully Beach on the night of December 28th and in 
the small hours of the following morning embarked on the Princess Alberta 
for Mudros. The strength of the battalions on quitting Gallipoli was as 
follows :— 

1/4th East Lancashire Regiment : 18 officers, 330 other ranks (exclusive 
of 1 officer and 31 other ranks left behind to hand over transport) ; 1/5th 
East Lancashire Regiment: 23 officers, 524 other ranks. 

The Brigade remained at Mudros for a fortnight, refitting and recuper- 
ating, the usual routine of training camps being carried out. On January 12th 
Lieutenant Gradwell of the 1/4th and Lieutenant Baxter of the 1/5th, accom- 
panied in each case by 50 men of their respective battalions, proceeded to 
Sarpi Pier for the embarkation of baggage. Two days later the Brigade 
embarked, the 1/4th on the Waterwitch and the 1/5th on trawlers, subsequently 
transferring to H.M. Transport Arcadian, which left Mudros on the morning 
of the 15th for Alexandria, which was reached on the 17th. No troops dis- 
embarked this day, but next morning the two battalions landed and pro- 
ceeded in troop trains to Cairo, where they were accommodated in Mena Camp. 


CHAPTER II 
SERVICE IN EGYPT; SUEZ CANAL AND SINAI DESERT 


URING their second period of service in Egypt, the 1/4th and 1/5th 
Battalions East Lancashire Regiment were even more closely 
associated than they had been previously, as the Brigade which 

was composed of these two battalions, together with the 1/gth and 1/roth bat- 
talions of the Manchester Regiment, was kept together as a single unit prac- 
tically throughout. After the strenuous exertions which the battalions had 
undergone in the Gallipoli Campaign, followed by the discomforts of the sea 
passage from Mudros West to Alexandria, Mena Camp came as a welcome 
change. It was not unpleasantly situated some little distance from Cairo, 
and as the season was that of the Egyptian winter, the weather was fine and 
not too warm. The men were first accommodated in huts, but after a couple 
of days tents were pitched to form a new camp and they moved into them. 
The total strength of the battalions at this time was :—1/4th Battalion, 17 
officers, 424 other ranks; 1/5th Battalion, 20 officers, 484 other ranks. A 
stay of just over a week was made at Mena, the time being occupied in resting, 
cleaning up and making good deficiencies of equipment, with a modicum of 
drill and training. 

On January 27th orders were received by both battalions for a move 
into the Suez Canal defence zone. The trip into Cairo was made by tramcar 
to Madloubi Station, where the troops entrained for Tel-el-Kebir, some 80 
miles away on the edge of the desert. Except for the first train-load of 1/5th, 
the journey was made by night, the destination being reached shortly before 
dawn. 

Camps were pitched close to the scene of the historic battle of 1882, in 
which Arabi Pasha’s army was utterly routed. Two days later a further 
nocturnal journey was made to Shallufa, a point on the Suez Canal about a 
dozen miles north of the Red Sea end and only a short distance from the 
Little Bitter Lake. The camp, which had been previously occupied by the 
46th Division, was situated on the eastern side of the Canal, communication 
being maintained by a pontoon bridge and a ferry. As all stores, etc., had 
to be man-handled across, a lot of heavy work was involved. During the week 
that was spent here a certain amount of training was carried out, piquets were 
furnished and defences manned. On February 6th the camp was inspected 
by Major-General Sir W. Douglas, K.C.M.G., commanding the Division, after 
church parade, and he was well satisfied with his visit. 

On February 7th the 1/5th East Lancashire made a move to Geneffe, 
3 miles up the Canal on the banks of the Little Bitter Lake ; the men marched 
the distance, while the baggage was loaded on camels, sent down to the Canal 
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and put on board the S.S. Arabique, on which it was conveyed to Geneffe. 
On arrival a new camp was pitched and a company of the 1/4th Battalion 
which had been sent on as an advance party was relieved and went back to 
Shallufa. The whole of the 1/4th Battalion marched to Geneffe two days 
later. In the meantime reinforcements had arrived for both battalions; a 
draft of 3 officers, 94 other ranks, joined the 1/4th and one of 3 officers, 74 
other ranks, the 1/5th. The two battalions remained in and near Geneffe 
for about six weeks, during which time the work was divided, so that while 
one battalion was engaged in trench digging and strengthening the defences, 
which involved a great amount of hard work, the other battalion furnished 
the necessary guards for water, gare and dredgers, those not on guard duty 
carrying out training. The two battalions relieved each other in these two 
sets of duties at short intervals during this period. At one time, however, 
owing to a report that the Turks were making preparations for an advance 
on the Canal, all training was cancelled and every available man put on digging 
and strengthening the defence works in three-hourly reliefs. About this time 
the weather deteriorated and there was a fair amount of rain and a great 
deal of wind. 

In the middle of February a move was made to a point 5 miles out in 
the desert, known as Oldham Post, nearly the whole of the 1/5th and three 
companies of the 1/4th marching out to this place, where they had a very 
hard time getting the defence system in readiness to meet a possible enemy 
attack. The country in front was watched by camel patrol. A great deal 
of extra work was involved at the beginning of March by the numerous sand- 
storms which filled up the trenches already dug. During the continuance of 
these disturbances it was impossible to carry out any work and everybody 
had to take shelter from the violent wind and the dense clouds of fine sand 
which it stirred up. 

During March several drafts arrived from England for both battalions, 
which were now getting back to their full establishment. Towards the end 
of the month intimation was received of an impending move from Geneffe ; 
preparations were put in hand accordingly, and in course of time the 1/4th 
East Lancashire were relieved by the 1/5th Norfolk, and the 1/5th East 
Lancashire by the 1/5th Suffolk. At the beginning of April the brigade was 
concentrated at Shallufa, the outlying detachinents coming in by train, while 
the bulk of the troops proceeded by route-march. The whole crossed the 
Canal by the chain ferry and bivouacked for the night at Shallufa West. 
Next day the brigade set out in the afternoon to march to Kubri, the order 
of the column being: 1/4th East Lancashire Regiment, 1/5th East Lan- 
cashire Regiment, 1/roth Manchester. An advance party had gone on 
ahead to prepare the evening meal, and after a three-hours’ tramp the troops 
arrived at Kubri and bivouacked for the night. The weather, although hot, 
was fine, and only three men fell out on the way, and these soon rejoined. 
As no blankets or oil-sheets were taken the men found the bivouac very cold. 
Next day an early start was made for Suez, which was reached at about 7 
o'clock in the morning ; on this occasion the 1/5th East Lancashire led the 
way and the 1/4th brought up the rear. About a mile out of the town the 
Divisional Band met the column and played the men into camp. The stay 
at Suez was devoted principally to training in preparation for active opera- 
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tions against the Turks. Drill and musketry formed the staple of the work, 
but there were frequent route-marches, and on one or two occasions business 
was combined with pleasure in the form of a march to the sea in the late 
afternoon for tea and bathing, followed by a practice route-march back. 
During the month two doses of inoculation against para-typhoid were carried 
out on all ranks. 

The weather had now become exceedingly hot and dry, and an issue of 
drill clothing was made about the middle of April and slight changes were 
also made in equipment. June 3rd was observed as a general holiday by the 
whole brigade in celebration of the magnificent charge made by the Division 
at Gallipoli on this day in the preceding year, when over 500 yards of Turkish 
trenches were captured. 

In the Birthday Honours the D.S.O. was awarded to Lieut.-Colonel 
W. M. Acton, of the 1/5th East Lancashire Regiment, and the M.C. to 
2nd-Lieutenant G. G. Hargreaves Bolton and the D.C.M. to Lance-Corporal 
T. Whitehead, of the same battalion. Routine training went on for another 
three weeks, when both battalions moved to El Ferdan,on the east side of 
the Suez Canal, about 6 miles north of Ismailia. The journey was made 
by train and at night, and on arrival the 1/5th East Lancashire went on 
to El Ferdan railhead, where the 1/4th E.L.R. relieved the 6th Green 
Howards and 1/5th the 6th York and Lancaster Regt. A stay of a month 
was made here, working on the defences, range registering, etc., but hardly 
anything was seen of the Turks, although enemy and suspected enemy aero- 
planes were frequently reported. There appeared to be some confusion as 
to the markings of aircraft, as a warning was issued that our own planes had 
been repeatedly characterized as suspected hostile ones, and instructions were 
given that the word ‘‘ suspected ’’ was no longer to be used but the ownership 
of the plane definitely established before being reported. The only incident 
of note was the capture of a stray Arab and camel at No. 41 post by the 
1/5th East Lancashire Regiment. On the captive being searched, however, 
he was found to be in possession of passes which proved him to be in British 
employ as a secret-service agent, and he was accordingly allowed to go on to 
Ismailia. 

Preparations were now made for another move, the 1/5th East Lancashire 
relieving the 1/4th at railhead, while the latter went to Bridgehead Camp in 
relief of the 1/10 Manchesters. During the following week the battalions 
composing the brigade marched in two stages to FE] Kantara, on the Isthmus 
between the Balah Lakes and Lake Menzaleh, the 1/4th going into divisional 
reserve at Kantara East, while the 1/5th went to camp at Hill 40. Here 
preparations were made for a desert campaign, iron rations were issued, 
equipment lightened and a medical inspection held which resulted in a number 
of men being found unfit for mobile column work; some of these were 
sent to Pelusium, while others joined the composite battalion of the 42nd 
Division. 

On August 4th the Turkish forces, with which there was a considerable 
number of Germans, made a determined attack on our positions at Romani, 
in the desert to the east of Kantara. The East Lancashire Battalions were 
not actively engaged in this battle, but the Manchester Battalions beat off the 
enemy at Mount Royston. The result of the day’s fighting was a complete 
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disaster for the Turks ; the attacking enemy forces were estimated in number 
as 18,000 men, of whom 15,000 were infantry, the remainder being artillery 
and engineers. During the fighting 1,251 Turks were killed on the field and 
subsequently buried by our troops; 3,930 prisoners remained in our hands 
and the wounded were estimated to number about 4,000. In addition to 
40 Officers and 25 Germans, our captures included a complete Krupp mountain 
battery of 4 guns with ammunition, 9 machine-guns, 2,300 rifles and a million 
rounds of small-arm ammunition, 100 mules and horses, 500 camels and a 
large quantity of equipment and stores. 

Part of the 1/4th East Lancashire Regiment was engaged in escorting 
prisoners to Cairo, while the 1/5th took over an outpost scheme for the defence 
of the camp from the 1/1oth Battalion Manchester Regiment. Half the 
battalion, under the command of Captam Brewis, formed the outpost line, 
the remaining companies being in reserve. A few days later both battalions 
moved by train to Pelusium, where the 1/4th were employed in clearing 
the battle area, collecting arms and ammunition and burying the dead. 
During the stay at Pelusium all ranks were inoculated against cholera. 
The weather continued to be extremely hot and great discomfort was caused 
by the ever-increasing number of flies, which are as great a plague at the 
present day as they were in the time of the biblical Pharaoh. The 1/5th 
Battalion had a pleasant break in the routine at the beginning of September, 
as they went to the seaside camp at Kilo. 38, on the Port Said-Mohamadir 
Railway, for five days’ complete rest. The time was principally spent in 
bathing and playing football. On the last night a camp concert was held 
to which the R.E., R.A.M.C. and 1/roth Battalion Manchester Regiment 
were invited, camp fires were lighted and an allowance of beer served 
out. The 1/4th Battalion did not share in this interlude, but had bathing 
parades at the seaside. 

Early in September the entire Brigade moved on to Romani with camel 
transport and on the following day to El Rabbah. The order of march was 
as follows :—Headquarters, 1/gth Manchester, 126th Machine-Gun Company, 
1/1oth Manchester, 1/4th East Lancashire, 1/5th East Lancashire. The 
advance was continued by night to Negiliat, where the Oghratina positions 
were taken over. On September 2nd a Serious accident occurred at El Jordan 
during hand-grenade practice, in which Lieutenant Stanford of the 1/4th East 
Lancashire and several others were badly hurt. In spite of his injuries, Lieu- 
tenant Stanford, assisted by Lance-Corporal Singleton, did all in their power 
to minimize the danger, and for their coolness and soldierly conduct on this 
occasion they were warmly commended by the President of the Court of 
Inquiry and by Brig.-General Tufnell, commanding the Brigade. A curious 
incident occurred on September 17th, when one of our aeroplanes got stuck 
in the sand some distance out in the desert ; the pilot came in on a camel 
and proceeded towards Alexandria, leaving a corporal in charge of the 
machine. A party of the 1/5th East Lancashire went out with rations for 
the purpose of rendering any assistance necessary ; they remained out all 
night, but found that the aeroplane had disappeared, and it was subse- 
quently ascertained that it had flown away at dusk. During the move 
forward to kil. 56 on September 21st an enemy plane dropped five bombs 
near the 1/4th East Lancashire but caused no casualties. Another plane 
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attacked a party of the 1/5th East Lancashire at railhead with a similar 
result. 

Towards the end of the month a reconnaissance in force was made of 
the enemy positions at El] Rabut, but the Turks were found to be too strongly 
posted for further advance and, having achieved its object, the reconnoitring 

y withdrew. Practically the whole of October was spent by the 1/4th 
Battalion East Lancashire in and near Negiliat, the work consisting of 
constructing and improving trenches and routine training; during part of 
the month the battalion was temporarily attached to the 1/10th Manchester 
Regiment in defence of No. 2 Sector of the position. In the meanwhile 
the 1/5th Battalion East Lancashire had relieved the 1/gth Manchester 
Regiment and performed a number of route-marches in the desert. Most 
of the marches across the desert were made on strips of wire netting 
stretched on the sand. 

At the beginning of November both battalions marched to Bir el Abd, 
at which place the whole of the 126th Infantry Brigade assembled. After 
a day’s rest the advance was resumed, but Turkish aeroplanes were decidedly 
active and one night four bombs were dropped on the camp, fortunately 
without hitting anyone. On the oth of the month a move was made to the 
Sinai Peninsula, the whole brigade marching over to the other side of the 
railway and pitching camp 1 kil. east of Salmana. On the following day the 
march was continued to Tilul and the two battalions took up their allotted 
positions in the defensive line running across the railway. Work was imme- 
diately put in hand for the digging of trenches and construction of strong 
points. Owing to the shortage of water there was considerable suffering 
among the men and a great deal of work had to be done in well digging, a 
party being sent to Mazar to help in this in addition to the work at Tilul. 
A week later the brigade moved forward to Mazar; the 1/4th formed the 
rear-guard and on arrival was temporarily detached from the 126th Brigade 
and attached to the 127th. Both brigades took up defensive positions 
about 2 miles east of Mazar; the line ran from north-east to south-west 
and the Anzac Mounted Division was out in front. Work on trench dig- 
ging began at once, the 1/8th Battalion Manchester Regiment being attached 
to help in this duty. 

On December 3rd ‘‘ A’ and “ B’’ companies of the 1/4th were attached 
to the 1/10 Battalion Manchester Regiment in the defence of Flag Hill, and 
the battalion, the remaining companies of which were in brigade reserve, ceased 
to be attached to the 127th Brigade. On the same day the Commander-in- 
Chief inspected the defence line and a Turkish aeroplane signalized the 
occasion by dropping a few bombs. The 1/5th Battalion East Lancashire 
Regiment had been detailed to act as escort to the railway construction 
party and had orders to make the necessary arrangements for its safe 
withdrawal in the event of an attack ; an armoured train was under orders 
to assist. During the construction of the railway a train ran into the Camel 
Corps, killing 8 ‘“‘oonts’”’ and injuring one man of the battalion. On 
December 17th the railway had been pushed forward as faras kil. 128, where 
a new station was opened and christened Maadan. Three days later the 
126th and other brigades arrived at this place and the 1/5tlt Battalion 
East Lancashire Regiment rejoined their comrades in the 42nd Division. 
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While here it was reported that the Turks had evacuated their positions 
on the coast at El Arish, and while the 59th Division moved forward the 
42nd marched back to Mazar and the East Lancashire battalions took up 
their old positions in the defences. The desert column attacked the Turks 
at Magdhaba and fought a successful action in which over 1,000 prisoners 
were taken and much war material was captured. Routine training 
continued until the end of the year. 

After a holiday on New Year’s Day it had been intended to carry out 
a tactical scheme against the defences, but the weather broke down badly, 
there was practically continuous rain for three days with strong winds, and 
the sham-fight was accordingly postponed for a week. 

The 1/5th Battalion East Lancashire Regiment was at this time in extra- 
ordinarily good fettle. An ingenious commissariat arrangement, worked out 
by the Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel R. S. Murray-White, was supply- 
ing both to the officers’ and the sergeants’ messes various provisions and 
refreshments which were entirely unknown to most units. Visitors were 
frequent and many wondering, but unsatisfied questions were asked as to 
the source of supply. 

On January 14th the advance was resumed and the brigade marched to kil. 
126, and next day to El Bitia, kil. 142. All ranks were now looking for- 
ward to a speedy arrival at El Arish, so long the goal of their efforts, when 
there came the shock of hearing that a lance-corporal, recently sent to hos- 
pital, was a suspected cholera case. Orders came that the battalion should 
be isolated and kept under strict medical supervision. As a result the 1/5th 
were side-tracked on to a small sandhill and had the mortification of seeing 
the remainder of the Division march past them. Fortunately the delay was 
for four days only, the suspected cholera case turning out not to be cholera 
at all. Meanwhile, the precaution had been taken of inoculating every man of 
the battalion again. El Arish was accordingly not reached by this battalion 
until January 24th, the remainder of the brigade having arrived on the ist. 
During these hard marches the troops were considerably harassed by enemy 
aircraft, who dropped large numbers of bombs ; however, they did little damage 
and were generally driven off by gunfire. At El Arish the /5th Battalion 
East Lancashire Regiment was more fortunate than some other units in the 
camping ground allotted to it. Turkish battalions had been occupying a large 
area in the neighbourhood of the town and the sand was literally full of fleas. 
More than one unit, after a single night’s experience, had to decamp in haste 
and search for cleaner ground. The town of El Arish was out of bounds for 
troops, but parties of officers of the battalion who visited it upon various 
occasions were impressed with the general cleanliness and good order of the 
place. It was said that this was due to the German Headquarters which 
had been situated there. Certainly the town compared very favourably with 
the average native Egyptian town. 

The old and abandoned fort at El Arish had had many of its buildings 
completely destroyed by fire from the British monitors off the coast, and 
the accuracy of their shooting was very striking, as flimsy native houses round 
about the fort were untouched and undamaged. 

The natives at El Arish did a big trade with the incoming British troops 
in improvised markets outside the city walls. All kinds of curios, armlets, 
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anklets, etc., were traded for cash. The troops enjoyed the opportunity to 
spend money and the natives in turn reaped a rich harvest. Outside the city 
a busy railway station with many sidings and portable buildings soon sprang 
into existence, and was the cause of great wonder to the native inhabitants 
of the town, who would sit for many hours watching the trains. The same 
natives ignored aeroplanes, with which they had been familiar for a long time 
past, but the railway engines were a constant source of amazement to them. 
During the time spent at El Arish, visits from Turkish or German aeroplanes 
were fairly frequent, and on January 30th a bomb dropped into the transport 
lines of the 1/5th and did considerable material damage, although fortunately 
no human casualties were involved. It was amusing to note how, at the sight 
of an enemy plane, the Egyptian labourers would thrust their heads ostrich- 
like into the hay or sand, hoping for the best. 

At the end of the month there were rumours that the Division was in- 
tended for service on the Western Front, and these were confirmed by the 
orders for an advance party under Major E. W. Lennard to leave for Port Said 
en route for France. The detachment in question reached its destination 
during one of the worst winter spells, but received a very warm welcome 
from the Ist Battalion Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, to whom they were 
attached for duty with the 1st Division. At this period the retirement of the 
Germans to the Hindenburg Line was anticipated, and the raids and other 
activities which were the order of the day provided ample new experience 
for the 1/5th East Lancashire party. On February 2nd the relieving battalion 
—the 2/4th West Kent—having taken over at El Arish, both battalions 
entrained for El Kantara, which was reached three days later. Captain 
Bird, R.A.M.C., who had been attached to the 1/5th for some time and was 
a particularly popular M.O., did not accompany them, as he had been 
selected by the Command for important water duties in connection with the 
pending advance into Palestine. From El] Kantara the troops marched to El 
Ferdan and Moascar, where on February 17th the Division was inspected by 
Lieut.-General Sir C. Dobell, G.O.C. Eastern Forces. Addressing the men, the 
General drew attention to the decision of the Division in 1914 to volunteer 
for service wherever required. He referred to their services in Gallipoli and 
in Egypt, especially mentioning the arduous marching in the advance on 
FE] Arish. Commanders were complimented upon the fine appearance of such 
a seasoned body of men and the General expressed his confidence that all 
ranks would do their duty wherever called upon, as Lancashire soldiers always 
do. Three days later a march-past of the whole Division in full marching 
order took place at Ismailia, the Commander-in-Chief taking the salute. On 
January 22nd the 1/4th East Lancashire with 126th Brigade Headquarters 
entrained at Moascar for Alexandria, where Captain J. T. Smith and 163 other 
ranks embarked with the horses on the hired transport steamer Kingston. 
The main body of the battalion, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel C. W. Battye 
at a strength of 25 officers and 770 rank and file, were accommodated on the 
hired transport Transylvania, which also conveyed Major-General Sir W. 
Douglas, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., and staff, Brig.-General A. W. Tufnell and staff, 
and the 1/7th and 1 78th Battalions of the Lancashire Fusiliers. Colonel Battye 
was appointed O.C. Troops on board and Lieutenant H. A. Mellowes, of the 
1/4th East Lancashire Regiment, Ship’s Adjutant. The voyage to Marseilles, 
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on which the transport was escorted by two T.B.D.’s, lasted a week and was 
uneventful ; the vessels anchored for a day in Marto de Sirroca Bay, Malta, 
but no one was allowed ashore. 

Immediately on arrival in France the battalion entrained for the Somme 
area, arriving at Pont Remy after a wearisome journey of two days and nights, 
whence it marched to billets at Huppy. It had been expected that the 1/5th 
would travel at the same time, but the move was postponed at the last minute, 
and it was not until March 1st that the battalion entrained for Alexandria 
and with the 1/gth Battalion Manchester Regiment embarked on the hired 
transport Arcadian, which sailed for France with the usual escort three days 
later. The Arcadian encountered very bad weather and a good many men 
were seasick. The usual call was made at Malta (St. Paul’s Bay) and a further 
halt was made off Corsica, where the transport was obliged to anchor owing 
to stress of weather. Just after leaving the “ Isle of Unrest,’’ as Seton Merri- 
man calls it, there was a good deal of excitement consequent on an alarm 
being received that a German submarine had been sighted. The escorting 
destroyers promptly gave chase and on rejoining next day reported that they 
had succeeded in putting an end to that particular U-boat’s career. After 
this the weather improved and a good passage was made to Marseilles, which 
was reached without further incident. Here, after a day in rest-camp, the 
battalion entrained for the Western Front, arriving at Pont Rémy on March 
15th and going into billets at Huchenville. 

On arrival in France Major-General Sir W. Douglas left for England to 
give evidence before the Royal Commission on the Dardanelles Campaign. 
Brig.-General H. C. Frith then assumed temporary command of the Division 
until the arrival of Major-General B. R. Mitford,in the middle of March, who 
then assumed command vice Major-General Sir W. Douglas. 


CHAPTER III 


SERVICE IN FRANCE. THE GERMAN RETREAT. THE THIRD BATTLE 
OF YPRES. NIEUPORT. LA BASSEE. REDUCTION OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


HE increasing demand for man power on the Western Front led to 
the transfer of the 42nd Division from Egypt to France, and: 
the change could not be described as a pleasant one; the con- 
trast between the dry heat of the desert, and the mud, cold and wet of the 
Somme area was severely felt, though, as usual, the men accepted the in- 
evitable with stoicism. The brigade was at first concentrated near Abbeville, 
the 1/4th East Lancashire and 1/1oth Manchester being at Huppy, the 1/5th 
East Lancashire at Huchenville and the 1/gth Manchester at Doudainville. 
Each battalion in turn journeyed to Pont Rémy and drew short Lee-Enfield 
rifles and the special equipment necessary for dealing with Teutonic methods 
of warfare, such as steel helmets, gas masks and respirators, and new regimental 
numbers were allotted. Training and musketry practice on the adjacent 
ranges went on without much incident till the end of the first week in April, 
during which time the weather was very inclement, being cold and raw with 
rain and considerable snow and a bitter wind, which was much felt by men 
fresh from a tropical climate. 

During the latter half of March 1917 the Division moved to the area some 
Io miles east of Albert and was billeted in villages on the Somme from Mari- 
court to Peronne. From these villages parties of officers and men were sent 
forward for attachment to units of the 1st Division, which was holding the 
front line. 

Early in April the Division moved forward, and on the 14th Divisional 
Headquarters opened in Peronne.* The Division then became part of the 
IlIrd Corps of the Fourth Army, and its task was to follow up and harass the 
enemy, who was falling back on the Hindenburg line. 

The 1/5th East Lancashire passed through Peronne and were billeted 
for the night in the High Street before going on to Templeux-la-Fosse, a 
village which had been completely wrecked by the German guns, and thence 
to Saulcourt in relief of the 1/6th Battalion Royal Warwickshire, in brigade 
reserve. 

The 1/4th had in the meantime marched from Eclusier to Viullers- 
Faucon, close to Peronne, and had had a short turn of duty in the front line 
in relief of the 1/7th Royal Warwickshire, in the course of which there had been 
great aerial activity on the part of the enemy without, however, causing 
many casualties. One enemy observation balloon was brought down in 


* The strength of the Division on April Ist was 707 officers and 16,689 men. 
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flames and three German aeroplanes were destroyed, but much trouble was 
experienced with a German machine gun in Ossu Wood. 

On the night of April 24th/25th an attack was made by the 1/4th East 
Lancashire and 1/oth Manchester on an enemy position north of Tombies 
Farm and east of Quarry Vendhuille and Little Priel Farm. This section, 
which comprised a knoll and quarry, was occupied by about 250 Germans, 
and the attack was immediately successful, the enemy being driven out and 
chased to the bank of the canal by “ D’’ Company of the 1/4th East Lan- 
cashire, who captured a machine-gun, although no prisoners were taken. 

The 1/5th East Lancashire Regiment had been under orders to co-operate 
in this operation, and from 2.45 a.m. to 2 p.m. the battalion occupied reserve 
positions in and about Epehy. At 5.45 p.m. on the evening of April 24th 
Major Lennard, who was commanding, received sudden and verbal orders 
from the Brigade-Commander to take part in a fresh attack to be made by 
the 48th Division the same evening. These orders involved the hasty assem- 
bling of the battalion, as the distance to be covered to the battle area was 
considerable and the ground had not been reconnoitred. This was the first 
independent attack operation of the unit in France and, despite the necessity 
for haste, the battalion got away smartly and quickly to a distant rendezvous 
where guides from another battalion were to await their arrival and lead them 
to the first deployment positions. Unfortunately the expected guides failed 
to turn up and heavy firing in front indicated that the enemy were counter- 
attacking the positions they had lost that morning. Pushing forward in an 
attempt to reach the deployment points the battalion encountered large num- 
bers of retiring troops, including officers, all of whom had gloomy accounts of 
events upon the immediate front. At this point a senior commanding officer 
of one of the units engaged was met, also coming back, but he brought the 
information that both of the deployment points aliead were in enemy hands. 
Major Lennard thereupon put the battalion into position in a sunken road 
where they would be able to resist any further enemy attempts to push for- 
ward, and got into personal touch with Advance Brigade Headquarters. The 
G.O.C. 48th Division ordered the battalion to retake by counter-attack the 
two important points reported lost. A new zero hour and barrage were 
arranged and two companies deployed and moved forward to regain the 
quarry and the trenches in front of Little Priel Farm. The quarry was reached 
and was found to be still occupied by British troops, and communication 
was later established with others who were still occupying the trenches forward 
from the farm. It was thus found that the reported loss of positions was 
quite contrary to the facts, and the attacking platoons were accordingly brought 
back and re-assembled behind the supporting companies. 

The objective of the attack in which they had been directed to co-operate 
was a knoll which overlooked the whole Hindenburg Line, and was very strongly 
held by the enemy. The real strength of the German position at this point 
was only revealed when the final evacuation of this part of the country by 
the enemy forces took place. Before this event many and frequent attacks 
were made by our men upon this position, but it was never held, and any 
temporary footing was immediately dislodged by counter attack. 

On April 27th two platoons of ‘‘ A’’ Company, under Captain Cockshutt, 
attempted to occupy and consolidate an elongated belt of trees known as 
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Canal Wood, and this was the occasion of much individual but unavailing 
gallantry. An unexpected check was occasioned by a party of the enemy 
who occupied a small quarry at the north-east end of the wood, and these 
had to be bombed out. Having cleared the wood of Germans, the party, 
which comprised 3 officers and 98 rank and file, started to dig in and succeeded 
in constructing a trench to the depth of about 4 feet. The attacking platoons, 
however, did not reach their final objective until 4.30 a.m., and after desultory 
sniping for an hour or so from various directions, a body estimated at two 
companies attacked and succeeded in driving the Lancashire men on to the 
road. Here they were heavily enfiladed by machine-gun and rifle fire from 
the south. One of the party’s Lewis guns was put out of action almost im- 
mediately and retirement to our own outpost line became essential. Captain 
Cockshutt was wounded and both his junior officers, 2nd-Lieutenants Walkden 
and Edwards, were killed. Eleven other ranks were killed and 30 wounded ; 
I5 men were also reported missing. Particular gallantry was shown in this 
affair by one of the sergeants, who brought several wounded men in to our 
outpost line under heavy enemy rifle fire. 

During this period the 1/4th Battalion had another turn in the front line 
and suffered considerable casualties from shelling and the explosion of enemy 
mines. 

The beginning of May found the 1/4th East Lancashire at Templeux- 
la-Fosse and the 1/5th at Epehy, where both were employed for a week on 
fatigue duty, principally digging and wiring, until the gth of the month, when 
they went into the line, 1/4th relieving the 1/gth Battalion Manchester Regi- 
ment, while the 1/5th replaced the 1/1oth Manchester Regiment between 
Tombois and Guillemont Farms. Enemy activity at this time was very 
great, high-explosive shell, machine-gun fire, trench mortars, sniping and 
aeroplanes all being employed, but without causing any serious damage. 

No operations were attempted by the 1/4th, but following the capture of 
an outpost group consisting of r N.C.O. and 3 men, Major E. W. Lennard, with 
Lieutenant W. H. Hewitt-Dean, made a night reconnaissance of the outskirts 
of Guillemont Farm. The remains of the actual farm buildings were held by 
a strong force of Germans, and it is noteworthy that although this much- 
contested spot frequently changed hands, no British occupation ever lasted 
more than a few hours. The farm was situated on a spur and was vital to 
the Hindenburg Line which it overlooked. As a result of this reconnaissance, 
a bombing party was sent out next day which not only recovered the ground 
but maintained possession in spite of repeated German attempts to get in 
again. During the following night the position was strongly wired, and a 
little later an old position of the battalion was found to be unoccupied and 
was taken possession of by “‘C’’ Company. 

Later in the month a move was made in a north-west direction to Equan- 
court, in the Cambrai region, where the 1/4th East Lancashire relieved the 
11th King’s Royal Rifles and the 1/5th the roth Rifle Brigade at Ruyaulcourt 
and spent a quiet tour in the trenches, the only incidents being a gas alarm 
which was apparently unwarranted, no discharge being visible, and a sudden 
German attack preceded by a barrage ; this was driven off without loss. At 
the end of the month a mine was exploded which demolished the Chateau at 
Vallulart with a tremendous concussion. About this time there were evidences 
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of some enemy scheme being afoot and their transport was observed moving 
behind the lines at Marcoing, but the threatened attack—if any—did not 
materialize in this quarter and the Brigade went on with its usual routine, 
short spells in the trenches alternating with much fatigue work. A good 
many casualties were caused by the constant shelling and sniping which went 
on at night on the intermediate line. Captain A. P. Brewis, who commanded 
‘““B”’ Company, was shot through the head and died at Battalion Head- 
quarters a few hours later. He was a very popular officer and much loved by 
his N.C.O.’s and men. Captain J. C. Robinson, who was killed on June 5th, 
was another popular and efficient officer. He had been reconnoitring with 
a small party beyond our lines and his body was only brought in by some of 
his men 24 hours later. Other losses occurred in Havrincourt Wood, where 
a strong party of the 1/5th was employed in digging buried cable trenches, 
but nothing serious occurred till nearly the end of the month when, after 
several days’ “ strafe ’’ with machine-guns and trench mortars, during which 
the German aeroplanes came over in large numbers—evidently on spotting 
missions for their guns—Havrincourt Wood was set on fire by our artillery. 
The next day the Germans let loose a cloud of mixed lachrymatory and phos- 
gene gas, which put many men of the 1/4th East Lancashire hors de combat. 
We retaliated with a gas discharge on Havrincourt. 

Early in July the Brigade moved back from the front line to the south 
of Arras; the journey was made by train to Briastre and thence by march 
to Bihucourt and Courcelles; inoculation against typhoid was here carried 
out on the 1/4th; this had already been done to the 1/5th during their stay 
in the Havrincourt area. 

At Courcelles the 1/5th Battalion had a real clean up and refitting ; the 
spirit of the troops was remarkably good. During their stay in this village gar- 
dening competitions were instituted by Colonel Lennard and these aroused 
much interest, although in that devastated area it required much ingenuity to 
find growing flowers for transportation. A respectable open-air theatre and 
stage were constructed and some very good concerts and entertainments were 
given. The lack of accommodation for a complete battalion officers’ mess 
was very much felt, and for a time separate company messes had to continue. 
Lieutenant Baxter, the transport officer, rose to the occasion brilliantly. 
After being out all night with some of his transport he arrived back at 
breakfast-time with two large huts, complete with seating, by the use of which 
a quite comfortable mess was set going. Naturally no inquiries were made 
as to the exact source of these huts. It was while at Courcelles that the 
interesting fact transpired, on the occasion of Captain Britcliffe going on leave 
to get married, that the entire body of officers with the battalion were un- 
married, although thirty in number. Major Kerr, the second in command, 
had been married but was then a widower. He had previously been adjutant 
to Brig.-General Kentish at the 4th Army School and had the great advantage 
of being personally known to a large proportion of the commanding officers 
in France, many of whom had attended the school for short courses and 
demonstrations. 

While in the Courcelles district a strenuous and elaborate system of 
training was carried out, special attention being directed to the attack ; this 
proved a hard experience, as the weather was unfavourable for heavy exertion, 
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being very hot with a great deal of rain. Early in August a particularly 
realistic attack practice was carried out with barrages, both ordinary and 
creeping, mopping-up parties, casualties, etc., the orders issued, except as 
relative to the R.A.M.C., being a facsimile of those that would have been given 
had the enemy been real instead of imaginary. 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES 


Towards the end of August the reason for this strenuous preparation 
became apparent when on the 23rd the Division entrained at Beaumont-le 
Ancre and detrained at Proven, 7 miles north-west of Poperinghe. Thence, 
at the end of August, the Division marched past Ypres and relieved the 15th 
Division on a line from the junction of the Ypres-Roulers railway and the 
Ypres-Menin road (known as Hell-fire corner) to a point about 500 yards 
north-east of Frezenberg. The line was held with two brigades in the line 
and one inreserve. The 126th Brigade held the right sector, with one battalion 
in front line, one in support and two in reserve.* 

As a result of this scheme the hours of duty spent in the front-line trenches 
were comparatively short. Casualties, however, were rather heavy, as the 
enemy shelling was continuous and the German gunners seemed to pay more 
attention to the back areas than to the front line itself. On September 6th 
the 125th Infantry Brigade attacked Ibernia, Beck House and Bory Farm 
and succeeded in driving the enemy out, but subsequent German counter- 
attacks resulted in their recovering the whole of the position. 

The occupation of Sans Souci Farm was a useful piece of work that was 
subsequently noticed in the Divisional Corps and Army Intelligence Reports. 
This position was occupied nightly by a large body of German troops and 
in view of the fact that a big attack by British and Australian forces was 
pending in this neighbourhood, it was necessary to make all approaches 
clear and to report as to the fordability of the adjacent stream. The Division 
favoured an early morning attack with a barrage upon this point, but as it 
was practically certain that the Germans were only in occupation during the 
night, Colonel Lennard of the 1/5th advised a silent attempt in twilight. 
This plan was entirely successful, Lieutenant Cook and his platoon taking 
possession of the farm a few minutes before the Germans arrived, and when 
the enemy attempted to resume possession they were fired upon and re- 
pulsed. On the following night, Colonel Lennard, accompanied by the Scout 
Sergeant, visited the farm. There was heavy shelling and the C.O. and his 
companion lost their way and eventually found themselves in enemy territory 
and upon the banks of the stream which for three nights our patrols had 
vainly endeavoured to reach. They discovered that the brook was fordable, 
and on getting back to Headquarters at ‘‘ Kit and Kat ” as daylight was break- 
ing, the Colonel immediately sent his report to Brigade Headquarters, this 
proving to be exactly what the higher authorities wanted. Two regular 
patrols that night had failed to reach the stream and had been fired upon, 
and the accident of the C.O. and Scout Sergeant losing their way was thus a 
most fortunate one. 

On September 14th, however, the 1/4th East Lancashire, who had 


* During this tour the Division formed part of the Vth Corps and FifthArmy. The 
strength of the Division was: Officers, 703; Other Ranks, 16,972. 
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relieved the 1/gth Manchester alongside the Ypres-Roulers Railway, made a 
successful advance and dug a trench 100 yards ahead of the old position, 
and on the night of the 15th, after a tremendous barrage from our artillery 
on Zonnebeke Redoubt, Anzac and Hanebeke, accompanied by much aeroplane 
activity, the battalion further improved the position by capturing a point 
known as Sans Souci [not to be confused with Sans Souci Farm] east of 
Westhoek, and this was subsequently consolidated and held against enemy 
counter-attacks. Great difficulty was, however, experienced in bringing up 
stores and rations owing to the constant shelling, some of the tracks sus- 
taining numerous direct hits. As a result of this a loading party of the 
1/5th East Lancashire, which had been detailed for duty at Birr cross-roads, 
waited there till 1.30 in the morning for wagons which did not arrive. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the vehicles had been unable to get within 
a mile of their destination and the stores had accordingly been dumped on 
the roadside. The M.M. was conferred on Private Horne of Headquarters 
1/5th East Lancashire Regiment who, when acting asa guide, on the night 
of September 16th, was blown a considerable distance by a shell but carried 
on to Birr cross-roads, where his duty nominally ended. The guides who should 
have met him there failed to turn up, so he conducted the battalion to neigh- 
bouring shelter and returned through a heavily shelled areato Brigade Head- 
quarters in Railway Wood, thence returning with other guides to the Battalion. 


NIEUPORT AND THE COAST DEFENCES 


Soon after the incident described above, on September roth the Division 
was relieved and marched to Winnezele, some 16 miles west of Ypres. From 
Winnezele the Division marched by easy stages to the Belgian coast at La Panne, 
where, on the 26th and 27th, it relieved the 66th Division on a sector of the 
coast defences at Oost-Dunkerque.* The 66th Division included the 2/4th 
and 2/5th Battalions of the East Lancashire Regiment. 

A little later the brigade moved North to the St. George’s sector of the 
Nieuport defences. The trenches here were found to be fairly dry and in 
good condition. Between our trenches and the German position lay the 
Nieuport Polder, a stretch of swampy ground which was almost impassable. 
Patrols had been sent out to try and find tracks across it, but they had 
returned without being able to do so. The four battalions comprising the 
brigade took short turns of duty in defence of these positions, which were 
constantly, though lightly, shelled by the German artillery, more particularly 
at night. When out of the line billets were usually at Wulpen or Oost- 
Dunkerque; at the latter place the accommodation was comfortable, but 
the march thither was long and trying and the weather was generally rainy. 
Considerable attention was paid to a German work known as Rat Post, con- 
sisting of two strong points about 30 yards apart and surrounded by excep- 
tionally thick barbed wire. 

Several efforts were made to secure an identification, but these failed 
owing to the strength of the defences, and attempts which were made to cut 
the wire only succeeded in getting through one belt out of three. The wire 

* Lieutenant-Colonel O. C. Clare, D.S.O., M.C., arrived from commanding the 7th 


Battalion The Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment and took command of the 1/5th 
Battalion on arrival of the Battalion at Nieuport. 
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was reported to be from 3 to 4 feet high and 18 feet thick, with a lot of loose 
barb hanging from the fixed wire. The sought-for identification was at 
length obtained under somewhat curious circumstances. A party of the 
1/5th East Lancashire had gone out to reconnoitre the post and if possible 
to get in, but this was found impossible as the Germans were working on their 
wire. A bombing fight ensued and the patrol returned to the lines. Next 
day it was found that the enemy had strengthened their works, but the 
dead body of a German who had been killed by a bomb was discovered and 
brought in and the required identification was secured. 

Owing to the difficulties experienced in trying to find a way across the 
Nieuport Polder it was decided on October 19th to reduce the water level 
by opening the canal sluices. This had the desired effect, but the strong 
current set up in the canal in consequence did some damage to our defences. 
However, a track was at length discovered across the polder; the path 
was a good one, but involved crossing three small bridges which were in bad 
condition. At the end of the month the Germans became more active and 
attacked at Nice Post, driving out a party of the 1/5th East Lancashire 
who, however, retaliated with grenades and soon recovered the place. The 
enemy also reached No. 13 Post, held by the 1/4th East Lancashire, and 
3 men were here reported missing and had probably fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. A German patrol, showing great daring, contrived, during a thick 
mist, to work round to the rear of our line of sentries and jumped down into 
one of our trenches. Shots were exchanged with the men on duty, after 
which the enemy cleared off, no casualties having been sustained on either 
side. 

The hostile artillery was also very aggressive, No. 3 Post being entirely 
demolished, but fortunately only one man was hit, this being the sergeant 
in charge, who was wounded. These also paid a good deal of attention 
to the ammunition dump at White House Farm, which was set on fire by 
shells, but Captain M. B. Bolton and Captain L. Green respectively of “C’’ 
and ‘‘D’’ Companies 1/4th East Lancashire Regiment, with a small party 
of rank and file, did good work in extinguishing the flames and saving 
the dump, for which they were afterwards congratulated by the G.O.C. of 
the Division. Subsequently the two captains received the M.C., and the 
M.M. was awarded to Company-Sergeant-Major Graham of ‘‘ D’’ Company 
and Sergeant Driver and Privates Kay and Berry of ‘“C’’ Company for 
their services on this occasion. Their efforts, however, were speedily nullified, 
as on the following day renewed shelling set the dump on fire again and 
partially destroyed it. A little later 250 shells, mostly high-explosive, were 
fired on our line in one day, as a result of which two posts were blown up and 
other damage was done; nobody however was killed and only one man was 
wounded. Aeroplanes also constantly came over the defences and were some- 
times allowed to do so without being fired on by our guns; a few bombs 
were dropped but not much damage was done, and one plane was brought 
down in flames behind the Belgian line. Patrols and working parties were 
kept constantly employed out on the polder reconnoitring and improving 
the defences, but their work was greatly hampered by heavy rain and resulting 
floods. 
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La BASSEE 


On November 17th * the 133rd French Division relieved the 42nd Division, 
which went into billets behind the line. During the latter half of November 
the units of the Division marched by different routes to the La Bassée area, 
where it eventually relieved the 25th Division on November 2oth. 

During the first week the 1/4th passed through Wormhoudt, Waemers 
Cappel and Stable to Roquetoire, where a halt of a few days was made. During 
this long and tiring march the battalion earned the commendation of the 
Divisional Commander for their stamina, not a single man falling out during 
the week’s journey. The march was subsequently resumed via Isbergues to 
Bethune, where the battalion went into divisional reserve. The 1/5th East 
Lancashire marched via Wormhoudt and Nouveau Monde to Grand and 
Petit Quiestude and thence after a short rest to Molinghem and Oblinghen, 
about 5 miles north-west of Bethune. They did not equal the marching 
record of their comrades of the 1/4th, but only a few men fell out ex route. 

The early part of December was devoted to exercise and training, this 
being directed largely to the necessary measures to be taken to counter gas 
attacks, which were frequent in this district. Indeed, “B’’ Company of the 
1/4th East Lancashire had to relieve a company of the 1/roth Manchester 
before the battalion’s turn for duty came round in consequence of a German 
release of gas ; this was at Le Preol, to which place the battalion had moved ; 
about this time the 1/5th East Lancashire sustained a number of casual- 
ties from the same cause. 

The trenches occupied by the 126th Brigade in the front line were, in 
general, dry and in good condition, with deep dug-outs for the accommodation 
of Headquarters and the men not on duty, but ‘‘ no-man’s-land’’ was an imposs- 
ible sort of area, consisting of a continuous series of shell-holes and craters, 
the edges of which ran into oneanother. The line was held by posts and saps 
running out to the lips of the craters. Except for gas and the projectiles of 
minenwerfer the enemy were fairly quiet, but efforts to obtain an identification 
on our part were unsuccessful. During the month the 1/4th East Lancashire 
and 1/gth Manchester relieved each other alternately, and the 1/5th East 
Lancashire and 1/1oth Manchester were similarly paired. When the New 
Year opened the 1/4th had moved to Cuinchy, while the 1/5th were located 
at La Bassée, but the former went back within a few days to billets at Oblinghen, 
where the men were accommodated in barns and lofts and were a good deal 
scattered. Here a fortnight was spent recuperating and training; working 
parties were also found, the men going by motor-’bus to Gorre cross-roads in 
the morning and returning at night. Some amusement was caused by the 
young ladies’ school (vacant) at Béthune being used as a bathing centre for 
the battalion. The 1/5th Battalion at La Bassée had a disagreeable time 
for a few days at the beginning of the year, as there was a lot of high-explosive 
shelling, and a wave of gas disabled 2 officers and 17 other ranks, while the 
road was blown up and smashed in four places. To add to the discomfort 
the weather, which had been frosty for some time, now began to get milder, 
and the thaw caused the parapet of the trenches to give way and did other 


*A month before the coast was evacuated Major-General A. Solly-Flood assumed 
command of the Division vice Major-General B. R. Mitford, invalided to England. 
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damage, besides making the trenches much worse for their occupants. How- 
ever, the battalion went out of the line for a fortnight’s training, after which 
a week was spent at Gorre in brigade reserve before going into the line in relief 
of the 1/10th Manchester in the Givenchy sub-sector, to which place the 1/4th 
East Lancashire had also been sent. 

Enemy activity during this month was rather on the quiet side, in striking 
contrast to the work of our own artillery, which peppered the German lines 
continuously and effectively. Enemy aircraft came over occasionally and 
bombs were dropped at a few places; one plane had the worst of it in an 
encounter with a British machine and was driven down, but managed to get 
behind his own lines. | 

The general conditions remained substantially unchanged until the 
beginning of February, when the drain on the man-power of the Empire 
necessitated the reduction of the establishment of brigades from four battalions 
to three. The result was that the 1/4th Battalion was transferred to the 66th 
Division and amalgamated with the 2/4th which was then known as the 4th 
Battalion. The 2/5th remained in the 66th Division, thus leaving the 1/5th in 
the 42nd Division as it stood. On February 12th the 55th Division began to 
relieve the 42nd Division which then passed to G.H.Q. Reserve. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


OR some time rumours of a coming offensive by the enemy had been 

} rife, and on the night of March 22nd a warning order was received ; 

at 2.30 a.m. of the 23rd definite orders were received that the first 

line transport would leave at 7 a.m. to proceed to a destination south-west 

of Arras, whither the division would be taken in buses leaving at mid- 
day.* 

The destination of the 126th Brigade proved to be Adinfer Wood behind 
the front of the Third Army on which, with the Fifth Army, the German 
attack was concentrated. 

The journey was of interest as the buses approached their destination. 
A large volume of traffic was met going westward, swollen by a great num- 
ber of lorries carrying furniture of various headquarters and units whose 
normal positions were miles behind the front line. The impression gained 
from this was that the attack on the Third Army had been or was expected 
to be successful. 

At 7 p.m. the battalion reached Adinfer Wood in which it spent a wakeful 
night, owing to the cold and the fact that blankets for all ranks were in the 
transport wagons, which had not yet arrived. 

Orders were received from Brigade forbidding smoking, but as it was 
found—later that night—that Adinfer Wood was about 2. miles behind a 
Divisional Headquarters, and miles more behind the front, such precaution 
was perhaps exaggerated. 

Next day, 24th,f the 42nd was to relieve the 4oth Division in the line, 
the 126th Brigade to be in divisional reserve and the battalion to leave 
Adinfer Wood at 2.30 p.m. and to remain in Logeast Wood until after dark. 
The battalion was ordered to leave Logeast Wood at 8.30 p.m. and take up 
the best defensive position it could find near to a map reference about 
1,500 yards east of Gomiecourt. 

A suitable position was found on a ridge west of Ervillers where com- 


* The 42nd Division was moved to the area of the VIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir 
J. A. Haldane). The Corps belonged to the Third Army, and on the night of the 23rd 
was holding a line east of Behagnies, Sapignies, Mory, Ervillers and thence northward 
to Boyelles. 

+ The 42nd Division was ordered to relieve the goth Division in the area bounded 
on the north by a line running from a point 1 mile north of Mory, through the north 
end of Ervillers and through the south end of Courcelles-le-Comte. The south boundary 
of the area lay from a point between Behagnies and Sapignies through the northern 
end of Achiet-le-Grand to the southern end of Logeast Wood. See also Part xi, chapter 5. 
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panies proceeded to “‘ dig in,’” Headquarters taking a hut close to the crossing 
of the roads Ervillers—Achiet-le-Grand and Gomiecourt-Sapignies. 

The hut was soon found to be a target for enemy guns which got direct 
hits on it later, and Headquarters moved into a short length of trench 
near by. 

During the night there were many alarms and excursions—both our 
own and the enemy artillery fire became intense at times, S.O.S. rockets 
went up in various directions and as the darkness was lit by the occasional 
distant glare of Véry lights, it was seen that a number of men were strag- 
gling back, and it was first assumed they were troops relieved by the 42nd 
Division. 

Intercepting and questioning some of them, their information was that 
the enemy had broken through our line between Ervillers and Behagnies 
and defensive precautions were taken. 

Orders were received later to detail a company to advance and occupy 
a position in support of one of the battalions of the goth Division holding 
the line between Ervillers and Behagnies, and this was done by ‘“D” 
Company, commanded by Captain Hodge. 

By 3 a.m. artillery activity had become normal and at dawn of March 
25th all was quiet. 

At noon * the C.O. was ordered to Brigade Headquarters in Gomiecourt 
and learnt that the happenings of the previous night had interfered with the 
intended divisional relief, owing to relieving troops of the 42nd Division 
being diverted. To complete the relief of the 4oth by the 42nd Division, the 
1/5th East Lancashire would that night take over the front between Ervillers 
and Behagnies, relieving the survivors in the line of four battalions of 
the 4oth Division. Shortly before the C.O. returned to Battalion Head- 
quarters with these orders, two men of the Highland Light Infantry had 
reported to the adjutant, Captain Curl, that the enemy had attacked 
and taken Behagnies and Sapignies, and were advancing towards Gomie- 
court. 

A party of battalion scouts was sent out to check this information, 
Headquarters—police, scouts, signallers, runners, etc.—were formed up and 
orders were sent that “A,” ‘“B” and ‘‘C” Companies should report as 
soon as possible at the cross-roads. 

Headquarters then moved along the road from Gomiecourt towards 
Sapignies. Surmounting the first ridge beyond the cross-roads, there was 
an extensive view—the road dipped to where there was a light railway run- 
ning across it, rose to a second ridge, beyond and above which could be 
seen a third ridge, apparently about the same distance from the second as 
was the one on which the Headquarters stood. 

The party of battalion scouts had returned with confirmation of the 

* The happenings of the previous night were as follows: The orders of the 42nd 
Division for the relief of the goth directed the 125th and 127th Brigades to occupy 
respectively the right and left sectors of the divisional front (see note on page 243). 
While moving to their assigned areas both Brigades were diverted to Sapignies and 
Behagnies, both of which had been reported in the hands of the enemy. The result 
was that the 126th Brigade—nominally the divisional reserve—together with unrelieved 


troops of the 40th and 31st Divisions had to cover the whole front line from Gomie- 
court to Ervillers, both inclusive. 
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enemy advance, but such information was unnecessary as the third ridge 
was seen to be blue with Germans crossing it. 

Where the road crossed the second ridge, there was a spur of ground 
—on the left it fell away so sharply that the crest of the road commanded 
a large basin both to front and rear over which our troops were retiring and 
the Germans advancing—to the right the ridge extended, but to hold the 
crest of the second ridge would give command of a great extent of country 
behind it on the right, over which our troops were also retiring. Head- 
quarters details to the number of 34, under the Provost Sergeant—Sergeant 
Steele—were at once sent forward to take position on the ridge to the north 
of the road. Their orders were to check the enemy by maintaining rapid 
fire for as long as possible. They reached the ridge ahead of the enemy and 
were soon joined by ‘“ A ”’ Company, under Captain Dick, south of the road. 
Captain Dick, seeing the enemy on the road in close formation and at short 
range, withheld his company’s fire until he had two Lewis guns trained on 
the road. When fire was opened at 500 yards, it was most effective and the 
enemy advance was absolutely held up. At that time there was no German 
cemetery near Gomiecourt, but some months later when the same ground 
was again held by the British, officers of the battalion found there the largest 
German cemetery they had seen in France. 

‘‘B”’ Company was now sent forward to link up the left of Head- 
quarters with troops of the 125th Brigade occupying a trench that formed 
a defensive left flank back to the light railway in the valley. 

Troops of the same Brigade were in touch with the right of ‘‘ A’’ Com- 
pany, but a few, both of our own and the enemy, shells landing on the ridge, 
these troops fell back leaving a considerable gap that exposed the right flank 
of the battalion, and ‘‘ C ’’ Company, in reserve, was sent forward to extend 
and guard this flank. Later it was arranged with a company of the 1/7th 
Lancashire Fusiliers to extend the right flank of “‘C’’ Company and to 
extend their own right to get in touch with the 1/5th Manchester Regiment 
who were in a trench that formed a defensive right flank towards Achiet- 
le-Grand. 

‘““D” Company were still in much the same position as was detailed to 
them the previous night—about half a mile to the left of the battalion, both 
out of sight and somewhat out of touch, there being troops of the 125th 
Brigade between them and the rest of the battalion. 

‘“D” Company had seen the front-line troops retire through them in 
some disorder and troops on both flanks had also withdrawn. 

Captain Hodge reinforced the right of ‘‘D’’ Company, who later 
inflicted heavy losses on the enemy attempting to advance from between 
Ervillers and Behagnies. They were also able to bring effective fire upon 
Behagnies and the adjoining wood at such times as the enemy ap- 
peared there in strength, as happened occasionally. As ‘‘D’’ Company 
were doing good work it was decided to leave them in position, although 
this left the battalion with no reserve except Headquarters details who 
had meantime been withdrawn and their front taken over by “B”’ Com- 
pany. 

The 1/8th Manchester Regiment had moved up into support on the 
Ervillers—Achiet-le-Grand road in rear, so that with the Germans held up, 
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touch established on both flanks, and a battalion in support, the situation 
was satisfactory apart from the fact that the battalion was spread over too 
wide a front and had no reserve in hand. 

A feature of the engagement was the admirable use the enemy made 
of his machine-guns. They were taken forward with the most advanced 
troops and soon after the battalion held the Germans up, the ridge they 
were on was subjected to a hail of machine-gun bullets. Few casualties 
were incurred as our men had used their entrenching tools—for the first and 
last time in action—to scrape out hollows that gave them good protection 
from rifle or machine-gun fire. 

Another feature of the German attack was their use of a hand-drawn 
wheeled mortar somewhat similar to our Stokes gun, of which some were 
kept well forward to deal with minor resistance—from these came the enemy 
shells on the ridge mentioned previously. 

In the low ground to the right wereseen a couple of British tanks which 
advanced until just short of the ridge, and then commenced meaningless 
circular evolutions that eventually resulted in both of them being ditched 
and abandoned. 

Immediately the German advance was seen, information had been sent 
to Brigade Headquarters, as also of the intended action of the battalion and 
the position of Battalion Headquarters, which was in a shell-hole at the side 
of the Gomiecourt-Sapignies road and commanding a wide view. 

Brigade Headquarters were in a large dug-out—once German—in Gomie- 
court, as were also the Headquarters of two or three other Brigades, owing 
ue the incompleteness of the previous night’s relief of the goth by the 42nd 

ivision. 

The message—that the enemy were within 2,000 yards of Gomiecourt 
and advancing towards it in strength—caused an evacuation which was appar- 
ently hurried. 

At midnight Headquarters of the battalion occupied the same dug- 
out for an hour or so, and routed out about twenty men—not of the 42nd 
Division—who were fast asleep in branches and recesses of this large 
dug-out. 

A further message to Brigade asked that one or two horses or mounted 
officers be sent up to the battalion because an officer mounted could do so 
much more than a leg-weary officer on foot in reaching and steadying troops 
quietly retiring for no particular reason, and in carrying information both 
to troops in front and Headquarters in rear. 

The return message was that no horses were available—and that Brigade 
Headquarters had moved to Courcelles. As the day drew on towards dusk 
the front became quiet, but at 6.30 p.m. our own guns—heavies—started 
an intense bombardment of Gomiecourt. 

A party of three officers who had been sent up to find out and report 
the situation to their divisions were together in Gomiecourt then—a Major 
of the East Yorkshires from the goth Division, Major Hoxey, 1/5th East 
Lancashire, attached to 42nd Divisional Headquarters for the action, and 
2nd-Lieutenant Dyson, 1/5th East Lancashire, seconded from the battalion 
as Intelligence Officer to the 126th Brigade. 

As the shelling started they made for cover, but the only one to reach 
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it unscathed was Major Hoxey—Dyson was killed, and the Major of the East 
Yorks severely wounded in the leg. 

Two stretcher-bearers went out to bring him in, but one was killed and 
the other wounded in the attempt. 

To the troops in the line this shelling of Gomiecourt was so far in rear 
as to be almost unnoticed, but it was disturbing to Battalion Headquarters 
as evidence that the position of the battalion was unknown and that the 
supplies of water, rations, $.A.A., tools, etc., necessary to hold that position 
would not be forthcoming. 

All being quiet in front and the enemy having had so active a day that 
a night attack was unlikely, the C.O. left the Adjutant, Captain Curl, in 
charge for the short time thought necessary to reach Brigade Headquarters, 
explain the situation and return. 

Courcelles, the last reported position of Brigade Headquarters, had been 
heavily shelled—it smelt of high explosive, and dead men and horses lay 
in the streets, but there was no Brigade Headquarters there. 

In hutments behind Courcelles was found the Headquarters of a Brigade 
of the goth Division, with a telephone to the Headquarters of the 42nd 
Division, but the answer to a call was that the Divisional Headquarters was 
on the move, that all officers had left, and that the last-known location of 
the 126th Brigade Headquarters was Logeast Wood. 

A horse was borrowed from the Brigade of the 4oth Division and a 
search in the dark of Logeast Wood—then being heavily shelled—failed 
to find Brigade Headquarters and it was decided to return with all haste 
to the battalion and act as seemed best. 

Returning through Courcelles, a motor-cyclist with a pillion-rider, seen 
and hailed, was found to be carrying the Brigade-Major, Captain Sanderson, 
who gave the location of Brigade Headquarters on the Courcelles—Achiet-le- 
Grand railway. 

Orders were obtained there that the battalion was to withdraw and 
take up a position around Courcelles in support of the other two battalions 
of the Brigade. 

Owing to the wide front occupied by the battalion and to being close 
in touch with the enemy over a great part of it, this operation might prove 
difficult, and it was decided to cover the withdrawal with a platoon from 
each of the three companies on the ridge. These platoons were to remain 
in position until 2 a.m. which would be about an hour after their companies 
ser eae off, and then make their way back to the battalion as best they 
could. 

To make certain that these orders were received and understood they 
were conveyed verbally by the Adjutant, Captain Curl, to “A” and 
““C’’ Companies on the right, and by 2nd-Lieutenant Gledhill to ““B’”’ and 
“D”’ Companies on the left. Meantime the Scout Sergeant organized a 
re of control posts to guide the companies to their destination in Cour- 
celles. 

As our men rose from the ground they were seen by the enemy who 
ae and started to advance, but were halted by fire from the covering 
platoons. 


These platoons were commanded by 2nd-Lieutenants Farmer, Webber, 
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and Kippax, of ‘ A,” “‘B” and ‘‘C ’’ Companies respectively, and did their 
work well, the withdrawal being carried out in perfect order and without 
casualties. When the time came for the withdrawal of the covering platoons 
the enemy were already behind them, and they had many adventures in 
getting back. Having to make their way across country they missed the 
battalion that night, but rejoined it next morning at Ablainzevelle. 

Companies having all passed, Battalion Headquarters proceeded to Cour- 
celles where it was found that ‘“‘C ’’ Company was missing. It was then under 
command of an officer who had only recently joined the battalion and who 
left shortly afterwards. He had led ‘‘C’’ Company beyond the battalion 
rendezvous, but rejoined the battalion next morning. From information 
received from this officer the Brigade staff thought the rest of the battalion 
had been cut off by the enemy and were pleasantly surprised next day to 
find this was not so. 

A visit to what had been Brigade Headquarters on the railway to report 
the battalion in position—less one company—discovered that they had again 
left without advising the battalion of their whereabouts, and for this reason 
no further orders were received. 

The enemy was still pressing on, for as soon as the battalion was in 
position at Courcelles there was an exchange of rifle fire with the enemy on 
the railway. 

The battalion had good reason to be pleased with the part it had played 
that day. By prompt action it had prevented a German “ break through ”’ 
to Gomiecourt that would almost certainly have had the effect of cutting 
off a great number of troops of both the goth and 42nd Divisions. 

The men had met the enemy in the open and were satisfied that they 
had both held them up and inflicted heavy loss on them. As they were 
advancing in perfect order they had seen troops on either flank retiring in 
disorder, and from that time onward there was a spirit of superiority through- 
out the battalion that had not existed previously and was of the utmost 
value. 

Early in the morning of March 26th, the Adjutant heard that the other 
battalions of the Brigade had orders to leave Courcelles at 8 a.m. and take 
up a position at Ablainzevelle, and the battalion accordingly left Courcelles 
at 8.30 a.m., marching out with the usual intervals between companies. 

As the march proceeded these intervals were gradually filled by troops 
of another division who appeared to be in a hurry and in no formation. 
Just before reaching Ablainzevelle our own guns began to shell the road, 
which had the effect of clearing the road of stragglers and so leaving the 
Battalion Headquarters and the three companies with their proper intervals. 

Moving through Ablainzevelle, the companies halted in artillery forma- 
tion just off the road. From this position the enemy in large numbers could 
be seen advancing from Logeast Wood; parties of them were only a few 
hundred yards distant and were following men of the 127th Brigade retiring 
to the position they were to hold between Bucquoy and Ablainzevelle. 

Learning from Brig.-General Henley that the réle of the 126th Brigade 
was to pass through Ablainzevelle and take up a position on the left of the 
127th Brigade, the battalion took up a position on a spur slightly west of 
the Ayette-Bucquoy road in support of the 1/8th and 1/1oth Manchester. 
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Warning was received that a further retirement might be ordered, but 
about midday the welcome order was received that no more ground was to 
be given to the enemy and that the line was to be held at all costs. It was 
from this line that the British advanced in August. N.C.O.’s and men of 
the battalion had been continually inquiring why we were retiring and were 
not quite satisfied with the answer that it was to conform to the movements 
of other troops. 

The 26th passed quietly with heavy shelling of the Ayette-Bucquoy 
road between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. and intermittent shelling of the battalion 
area from 8 p.m. to midnight. 

On the 27th the enemy shelled the 126th Brigade front and support 
lines from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m., followed by two attacks on the right battalion 
of the 126th Brigade and left battalion of the 127th Brigade. One platoon 
of ‘‘D’”’ Company and one of ‘‘B’’ Company were sent to reinforce those 
two battalions in the line. On the following day two companies of the 8th 
Lancashire Fusiliers reinforced the battalion and formed a defensive left 
flank. These attacks were repulsed with comparative ease, and although 
the enemy shelling was heavy it was not sufficient to break the resistance 
of good troops in position. The attacks became successively more and more 
half-hearted and had ceased altogether before the Brigade was relieved on 
the night of the 2oth. 

On the night of the 29/30th the 41st Division relieved the 42nd which 
withdrew to the Hébuterne-Gommecourt line, leaving the 126th Brigade at 
Essarts at the disposal of the 41st Division. Two nights later the 42nd 
Division relieved the 41st for one more tour in the Ablainzevelle line, until 
April 5th. On relief the battalion moved into support in Pigeon Wood, where 
for about two hours it was subjected to a heavy bombardment with mus- 
tard-gas shells which unfortunately resulted in 56 gas casualties, including 
Captain J. P. Carter. There were no deaths, but the ill effects were long- 
lasting in some cases. 

Thus ended, so far as the battalion was concerned, the great German 
offensive, and thereafter, until August 24th, the battalion was engaged in 
normal trench warfare. The battalion had come through with comparatively 
slight losses, but amongst them we had to regret the death of 2nd-Lieutenant 
Pickup, who was killed on March 25th. He was a most reliable officer and 
was much liked by his men and his brother-officers. 

On May 7th, after various comparatively uneventful tours of duty in 
trenches near Gommecourt, the battalion went into tents in Pas Wood and 
on the 14th handed over this camp to the 3rd Battalion of the 307th Regi- 
ment, American Expeditionary Force; the battalion pitched another camp 
in a pleasant wood near by. Two of the American companies were attached 
to the battalion for training and during the three weeks they were with 
the battalion most cordial relations were maintained. The officers were 
cheery companions on a guest-night in mess and all ranks were very unas- 
suming and anxious to learn. The men were of fine physique, but some of 
their equipment was ingenious rather than practical and the organization 
required much alteration to adapt it to the conditions of France and Flanders, 
especially with regard to feeding the troops. 

The battalion did not leave Pas Wood until the beginning of June, and 
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the welcome month’s rest was usefully employed in getting into fine fettle. 
Training, appearance and discipline were excellent and with regard to dis- 
cipline it is worth mentioning that for the last nine months of the war no 
member of the battalion was sent for trial by court martial. Much of this 
was due to careful selection and training of junior N.C.O.’s, in which great 
assistance was obtained from the divisional training school which owed its 
inception to Major-General Solly-Flood. Practically all junior N.C.O.’s and 
privates seeking promotion passed through this school. 

Early in June the 42nd Division commenced to relieve the New Zealand 
Division in the Hébuterne-Gommecourt line. 

The battalion left the Bois St. Pierre on June 7th in motor-buses and 
de-bussed just north of Bus-les-Artois. Thence the battalion relieved the 
Ist Battalion Canterbury Regiment of the New Zealand Division, in trenches 
near Colincamps, just south of Hébuterne. This was the beginning of a 
co-operation between the 42nd and New Zealand Division that lasted until 
the Armistice, the two divisions alternately relieving each other either in 
holding the line or attacking the enemy. 

The trenches now taken over were those the New Zealand Division had 
captured in March in a successful counter-attack upon the Germans that 
was an important factor in deciding the Higher Command to give orders, 
on March 26th, that no more ground was to be given to the enemy. 

These trenches had the great advantage of being, over much of the 
sector, well above the enemy position, an advantage which in the early days 
of the war had almost invariably been held by the Germans.* 

Major-General Solly-Flood took advantage of these two factors—good 
observation and plentiful ammunition—to make matters unpleasant for the 
enemy opposite the 42nd Division. By day and night our guns were active, 
and on parts of the front the enemy only occupied his front-line posts at 
night so that it was possible for our patrols to visit his trenches by day. 

From these patrols there was evidence of the growing demoralization of 
the enemy—instead of the order and cleanliness associated with the German 
lines these trenches were becoming filthy with ordure, whilst dead lay in them 
unburied and stinking. 

Behind the German lines were from 15 to 20 miles of devastated country 
—the country they had themselves laid waste in their retirement early in 
1917—sOo that even out of the line enemy conditions were not cheerful. On 
the nght front of the battalion the enemy position was more favourable to 
them, being slightly above our own, and it was known that this point of 
vantage was strongly held. 

The battalion was ordered to make a company night raid on this posi- 
tion—known as Watling Street—at a time when the line was held by 1/roth 
Manchester Regiment. “‘A’’ Company, under command of Captain Wors- 
oF was detailed for the operation and several rehearsals took place behind 

e line. : 

For the three days previous to the raid 18-pdrs. and trench mortars 
were engaged in destroying the enemy wire, and at 10 p.m. on the night of 

* From June 7th until August 2oth the 126th Brigade did three tours in trenches 


in the Hébuterne sector and two in back areas; when in the back areas much valuable 
training was carried out. See also Sketch Map, page 258. 
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June r8th, ‘‘A’’ Company left Colincamps for the raid, its strength being 
3 officers and 96 other ranks. The company was in position in the front 
line at II.I5 p.m. and at midnight our guns commenced to shell Watling 
Street with high explosive. Two minutes later—when the guns changed 
from high explosive to shrapnel—the company started over the top with 
three platoons in line and one in support of the centre. Heavy machine- 
gun fire was immediately opened from both flanks of the objective causing 
many casualties in the two flank platoons. 

Just before reaching Watling Street the right and centre platoons saw 
a number of the enemy advancing towards them, but by throwing bombs 
and firing from the hip they were driven back and Watling Street was entered 
at about four minutes after midnight. 

The number of the enemy in the objective was estimated at from 50 
to 80, most of whom ran back, but there was hand-to-hand fighting on the 
left and in the centre as a result of which fifteen of the enemy were believed 
to have been killed and four prisoners were secured. At thirteen minutes 
past midnight the pre-arranged light signal for withdrawal was sent up from 
Watling Street—it was a white Véry light turning to green—and a few 
minutes later all except five of our men were back in our trenches. Of these 
five one turned up next morning, but the other four are believed to have been 
killed, a reasonable assumption in view of the fact that there were 42 
wounded—most of them only slightly—none of the missing men had been seen 
in the enemy trenches, and all four belonged to the flank platoons that 
suffered so much from machine-gun fire. 

The operation was entirely successful as regards reaching the objective, 
inflicting loss on the enemy, and securing prisoners and was gallantly and 
efficiently conducted by Captain Worswick—but it was an expensive drain on 
the personnel of a battalion that was getting very few reinforcements. 

The concluding sentence of the battalion report on the operation is 
this :— 

“It seems probable that if the same artillery arrangements had been 
made and only the two centre platoons sent across, the loss to the enemy 
would have been not much less and our casualties very much lighter.”’ 
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being very hot with a great deal of rain. Early in August a particularly 
realistic attack practice was carried out with barrages, both ordinary and 
creeping, mopping-up parties, casualties, etc., the orders issued, except as 
relative to the R.A.M.C., being a facsimile of those that would have been given 
had the enemy been real instead of imaginary. 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES 


Towards the end of August the reason for this strenuous preparation 
became apparent when on the 23rd the Division entrained at Beaumont-le 
Ancre and detrained at Proven, 7 miles north-west of Poperinghe. Thence, 
at the end of August, the Division marched past Ypres and relieved the 15th 
Division on a line from the junction of the Ypres-Roulers railway and the 
Ypres-Menin road (known as Hell-fire corner) to a point about 500 yards 
north-east of Frezenberg. The line was held with two brigades in the line 
and one in reserve. The 126th Brigade held the right sector, with one battalion 
in front line, one in support and two in reserve.* 

As a result of this scheme the hours of duty spent in the front-line trenches 
were comparatively short. Casualties, however, were rather heavy, as the 
enemy shelling was continuous and the German gunners seemed to pay more 
attention to the back areas than to the front line itself. On September 6th 
the 125th Infantry Brigade attacked Ibernia, Beck House and Bory Farm 
and succeeded in driving the enemy out, but subsequent German counter- 
attacks resulted in their recovering the whole of the position. 

The occupation of Sans Souci Farm was a useful piece of work that was 
subsequently noticed in the Divisional Corps and Army Intelligence Reports. 
This position was occupied nightly by a large body of German troops and 
in view of the fact that a big attack by British and Australian forces was 
pending in this neighbourhood, it was necessary to make all approaches 
clear and to report as to the fordability of the adjacent stream. The Division 
favoured an early morning attack with a barrage upon this point, but as it 
was practically certain that the Germans were only in occupation during the 
night, Colonel Lennard of the 1/5th advised a silent attempt in twilight. 
This plan was entirely successful, Lieutenant Cook and his platoon taking 
possession of the farm a few minutes before the Germans arrived, and when 
the enemy attempted to resume possession they were fired upon and re- 
pulsed. On the following night, Colonel Lennard, accompanied by the Scout 
Sergeant, visited the farm. There was heavy shelling and the C.O. and his 
companion lost their way and eventually found themselves in enemy territory 
and upon the banks of the stream which for three nights our patrols had 
vainly endeavoured to reach. They discovered that the brook was fordable, 
and on getting back to Headquarters at ‘“‘ Kit and Kat ” as daylight was break- 
ing, the Colonel immediately sent his report to Brigade Headquarters, this 
proving to be exactly what the higher authorities wanted. Two regular 
patrols that night had failed to reach the stream and had been fired upon, 
and the accident of the C.O. and Scout Sergeant losing their way was thus a 
most fortunate one. 

On September 14th, however, the 1/4th East Lancashire, who had 

* During this tour the Division formed part of the Vth Corps and FifthArmy. The 
strength of the Division was: Officers, 703; Other Ranks, 16,972. 
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relieved the 1/gth Manchester alongside the Ypres-Roulers Railway, made a 
successful advance and dug a trench 100 yards ahead of the old position, 
and on the night of the 15th, after a tremendous barrage from our artillery 
on Zonnebeke Redoubt, Anzac and Hanebeke, accompanied by much aeroplane 
activity, the battalion further improved the position by capturing a point 
known as Sans Souci [not to be confused with Sans Souci Farm] east of 
Westhoek, and this was subsequently consolidated and held against enemy 
counter-attacks. Great difficulty was, however, experienced in bringing up 
stores and rations owing to the constant shelling, some of the tracks sus- 
taining numerous direct hits. As a result of this a loading party of the 
1/5th East Lancashire, which had been detailed for duty at Birr cross-roads, 
waited there till 1.30 in the morning for wagons which did not arrive. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the vehicles had been unable to get within 
a mile of their destination and the stores had accordingly been dumped on 
the roadside. The M.M. was conferred on Private Horne of Headquarters 
1/5th East Lancashire Regiment who, when acting as a guide, on the night 
of September 16th, was blown a considerable distance by a shell but carried 
on to Birr cross-roads, where his duty nominally ended. The guides who should 
have met him there failed to turn up, so he conducted the battalion to neigh- 
bouring shelter and returned through a heavily shelled area to Brigade Head- 
quarters in Railway Wood, thence returning with other guides to the Battalion. 


NIEUPORT AND THE COAST DEFENCES 


Soon after the incident described above, on September roth the Division 
was relieved and marched to Winnezele, some 16 miles west of Ypres. From 
Winnezele the Division marched by easy stages to the Belgian coast at La Panne, 
where, on the 26th and 27th, it relieved the 66th Division on a sector of the 
coast defences at Oost-Dunkerque.* The 66th Division included the 2/4th 
and 2/5th Battalions of the East Lancashire Regiment. 

A little later the brigade moved North to the St. George’s sector of the 
Nieuport defences. The trenches here were found to be fairly dry and in 
good condition. Between our trenches and the German position lay the 
Nieuport Polder, a stretch of swampy ground which was almost impassable. 
Patrols had been sent out to try and find tracks across it, but they had 
returned without being able to do so. The four battalions comprising the 
brigade took short turns of duty in defence of these positions, which were 
constantly, though lightly, shelled by the German artillery, more particularly 
at night. When out of the line billets were usually at Wulpen or Oost- 
Dunkerque; at the latter place the accommodation was comfortable, but 
the march thither was long and trying and the weather was generally rainy. 
Considerable attention was paid to a German work known as Rat Post, con- 
sisting of two strong points about 30 yards apart and surrounded by excep- 
tionally thick barbed wire. | 

Several efforts were made to secure an identification, but these failed 
owing to the strength of the defences, and attempts which were made to cut 
the wire only succeeded in getting through one belt out of three. The wire 

* Lieutenant-Colonel O. C. Clare, D.S.O., M.C., arrived from commanding the 7th 


Battalion The Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment and took command of the 1/5th 
Battalion on arrival of the Battalion at Nieuport. 
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was reported to be from 3 to 4 feet high and 18 feet thick, with a lot of loose 
barb hanging from the fixed wire. The sought-for identification was at 
length obtained under somewhat curious circumstances. A party of the 
1/5th East Lancashire had gone out to reconnoitre the post and if possible 
to get in, but this was found impossible as the Germans were working on their 
wire. A bombing fight ensued and the patrol returned to the lines. Next 
day it was found that the enemy had strengthened their works, but the 
dead body of a German who had been killed by a bomb was discovered and 
brought in and the required identification was secured. 

Owing to the difficulties experienced in trying to find a way across the 
Nieuport Polder it was decided on October 19th to reduce the water level 
by opening the canal sluices. This had the desired effect, but the strong 
current set up in the canal in consequence did some damage to our defences. 
However, a track was at length discovered across the polder; the path 
was a good one, but involved crossing three small bridges which were in bad 
condition. At the end of the month the Germans became more active and 
attacked at Nice Post, driving out a party of the 1/5th East Lancashire 
who, however, retaliated with grenades and soon recovered the place. The 
enemy also reached No. 13 Post, held by the 1/4th East Lancashire, and 
3 men were here reported missing and had probably fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. A German patrol, showing great daring, contrived, during a thick 
mist, to work round to the rear of our line of sentries and jumped down into 
one of our trenches. Shots were exchanged with the men on duty, after 
which the enemy cleared off, no casualties having been sustained on either 
side. 

The hostile artillery was also very aggressive, No. 3 Post being entirely 
demolished, but fortunately only one man was hit, this being the sergeant 
in charge, who was wounded. These also paid a good deal of attention 
to the ammunition dump at White House Farm, which was set on fire by 
shells, but Captain M. B. Bolton and Captain L. Green respectively of “C”’ 
and ““D’’ Companies 1/4th East Lancashire Regiment, with a small party 
of rank and file, did good work in extinguishing the flames and saving 
the dump, for which they were afterwards congratulated by the G.O.C. of 
the Division. Subsequently the two captains received the M.C., and the 
M.M. was awarded to Company-Sergeant-Major Graham of “ D’’ Company 
and Sergeant Driver and Privates Kay and Berry of ‘‘C’’ Company for 
their services on this occasion. Their efforts, however, were speedily nullified, 
as on the following day renewed shelling set the dump on fire again and 
partially destroyed it. A little later 250 shells, mostly high-explosive, were 
fired on our line in one day, as a result of which two posts were blown up and 
other damage was done; nobody however was killed and only one man was 
wounded. Aeroplanes also constantly came over the defences and were some- 
times allowed to do so without being fired on by our guns; a few bombs 
were dropped but not much damage was done, and one plane was brought 
down in flames behind the Belgian line. Patrols and working parties were 
kept constantly employed out on the polder reconnoitring and improving 
the defences, but their work was greatly hampered by heavy rain and resulting 
floods. 
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La BASSEE 


On November 17th * the 133rd French Division relieved the 42nd Division, 
which went into billets behind the line. During the latter half of November 
the units of the Division marched by different routes to the La Bassée area, 
where it eventually relieved the 25th Division on November 2oth. 

During the first week the 1/4th passed through Wormhoudt, Waemers 
Cappel and Stable to Roquetoire, where a halt of a few days was made. During 
this long and tiring march the battalion earned the commendation of the 
Divisional Commander for their stamina, not a single man falling out during 
the week’s journey. The march was subsequently resumed via Isbergues to 
Bethune, where the battalion went into divisional reserve. The 1/5th East 
Lancashire marched via Wormhoudt and Nouveau Monde to Grand and 
Petit Quiestude and thence after a short rest to Molinghem and Oblinghen, 
about 5 miles north-west of Bethune. They did not equal the marching 
record of their comrades of the 1/4th, but only a few men fell out en route. 

The early part of December was devoted to exercise and training, this 
being directed largely to the necessary measures to be taken to counter gas 
attacks, which were frequent in this district. Indeed, ‘“B’’ Company of the 
1/4th East Lancashire had to relieve a company of the 1/1oth Manchester 
before the battalion’s turn for duty came round in consequence of a German 
release of gas ; this was at Le Preol, to which place the battalion had moved ; 
about this time the 1/5th East Lancashire sustained a number of casual- 
ties from the same cause. 

The trenches occupied by the 126th Brigade in the front line were, in 
general, dry and in good condition, with deep dug-outs for the accommodation 
of Headquarters and the men not on duty, but “‘ no-man’s-land’”’ was an imposs- 
ible sort of area, consisting of a continuous series of shell-holes and craters, 
the edges of which ran into oneanother. The line was held by posts and saps 
running out to the lips of the craters. Except for gas and the projectiles of 
minenwerfer the enemy were fairly quiet, but efforts to obtain an identification 
on our part were unsuccessful. During the month the 1/4th East Lancashire 
and 1/gth Manchester relieved each other alternately, and the 1/5th East 
Lancashire and 1/roth Manchester were similarly paired. When the New 
Year opened the 1/4th had moved to Cuinchy, while the 1/5th were located 
at La Bassée, but the former went back within a few days to billets at Oblinghen, 
where the men were accommodated in barns and lofts and were a good deal 
scattered. Here a fortnight was spent recuperating and training ; working 
parties were also found, the men going by motor-’bus to Gorre cross-roads in 
the morning and returning at night. Some amusement was caused by the 
young ladies’ school (vacant) at Béthune being used as a bathing centre for 
the battalion. The 1/5th Battalion at La Bassée had a disagreeable time 
for a few days at the beginning of the year, as there was a lot of high-explosive 
shelling, and a wave of gas disabled 2 officers and 17 other ranks, while the 
road was blown up and smashed in four places. To add to the discomfort 
the weather, which had been frosty for some time, now began to get milder, 
and the thaw caused the parapet of the trenches to give way and did other 


*A month before the coast was evacuated Major-General A. Solly-Flood assumed 
command of the Division vice Major-General B. R. Mitford, invalided to England. 
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damage, besides making the trenches much worse for their occupants. How- 
ever, the battalion went out of the line for a fortnight’s training, after which 
a week was spent at Gorre in brigade reserve before going into the line in relief 
of the 1/roth Manchester in the Givenchy sub-sector, to which place the 1/4th 
East Lancashire had also been sent. 

Enemy activity during this month was rather on the quiet side, in striking 
contrast to the work of our own artillery, which peppered the German lines 
continuously and effectively. Enemy aircraft came over occasionally and 
bombs were dropped at a few places; one plane had the worst of it in an 
encounter with a British machine and was driven down, but managed to get 
behind his own lines. | 

The general conditions remained substantially unchanged until the 
beginning of February, when the drain on the man-power of the Empire 
necessitated the reduction of the establishment of brigades from four battalions 
to three. The result was that the 1/4th Battalion was transferred to the 66th 
Division and amalgamated with the 2/4th which was then known as the 4th 
Battalion. The 2/5th remained in the 66th Division, thus leaving the 1/5th in 
the 42nd Division as it stood. On February 12th the 55th Division began to 
relieve the 42nd Division which then passed to G.H.Q. Reserve. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


OR some time rumours of a coming offensive by the enemy had been 

)P) rife, and on the night of March 22nd a warning order was received ; 

at 2.30 a.m. of the 23rd definite orders were received that the first 

line transport would leave at 7 a.m. to proceed to a destination south-west 

of Arras, whither the division would be taken in buses leaving at mid- 
day.* 

The destination of the 126th Brigade proved to be Adinfer Wood behind 
the front of the Third Army on which, with the Fifth Army, the German 
attack was concentrated. 

The journey was of interest as the buses approached their destination. 
A large volume of traffic was met going westward, swollen by a great num- 
ber of lorries carrying furniture of various headquarters and units whose 
normal positions were miles behind the front line. The impression gained 
from this was that the attack on the Third Army had been or was expected 
to be successful. 

At 7 p.m. the battalion reached Adinfer Wood in which it spent a wakeful 
night, owing to the cold and the fact that blankets for all ranks were in the 
transport wagons, which had not yet arrived. 

Orders were received from Brigade forbidding smoking, but as it was 
found—later that night—that Adinfer Wood was about 2 miles behind a 
Divisional Headquarters, and miles more behind the front, such precaution 
was perhaps exaggerated. 

Next day, 24th,f the 42nd was to relieve the 4oth Division in the line, 
the 126th Brigade to be in divisional reserve and the battalion to leave 
Adinfer Wood at 2.30 p.m. and to remain in Logeast Wood until after dark. 
The battalion was ordered to leave Logeast Wood at 8.30 p.m. and take up 
the best defensive position it could find near to a map reference about 
1,500 yards east of Gomiecourt. 

A suitable position was found on a ridge west of Ervillers where com- 


* The 42nd Division was moved to the area of the VIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir 
J. A. Haldane). The Corps belonged to the Third Army, and on the night of the 23rd 
was holding a line east of Behagnies, Sapignies, Mory, Ervillers and thence northward 
to Boyelles. 

+t The 42nd Division was ordered to relieve the goth Division in the area bounded 
on the north by a line running from a point 1 mile north of Mory, through the north 
end of Ervillers and through the south end of Courcelles-le-Comte. The south boundary 
of the area lay from a point between Behagnies and Sapignies through the northern 
end of Achiet-le-Grand to the southern end of Logeast Wood. See also Part xi, chapter 5. 
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panies proceeded to “‘ dig in,’’ Headquarters taking a hut close to the crossing 
of the roads Ervillers—Achiet-le-Grand and Gomiecourt-Sapignies. 

The hut was soon found to be a target for enemy guns which got direct 
hits on it later, and Headquarters moved into a short length of trench 
near by. 

During the night there were many alarms and excursions—both our 
own and the enemy artillery fire became intense at times, $.0.S. rockets 
went up in various directions and as the darkness was lit by the occasional 
distant glare of Véry lights, it was seen that a number of men were strag- 
gling back, and it was first assumed they were troops relieved by the 42nd 
Division. 

Intercepting and questioning some of them, their information was that 
the enemy had broken through our line between Ervillers and Behagnies 
and defensive precautions were taken. 

Orders were received later to detail a company to advance and occupy 
a position in support of one of the battalions of the goth Division holding 
the line between Ervillers and Behagnies, and this was done by “D” 
Company, commanded by Captain Hodge. 

By 3 a.m. artillery activity had become normal and at dawn of March 
25th all was quiet. 

At noon * the C.O. was ordered to Brigade Headquarters in Gomiecourt 
and learnt that the happenings of the previous night had interfered with the 
intended divisional relief, owing to relieving troops of the 42nd Division 
being diverted. To complete the relief of the goth by the 42nd Division, the 
1/5th East Lancashire would that night take over the front between Ervillers 
and Behagnies, relieving the survivors in the line of four battalions of 
the 4oth Division. Shortly before the C.O. returned to Battalion Head- 
quarters with these orders, two men of the Highland Light Infantry had 
reported to the adjutant, Captain Curl, that the enemy had attacked 
and taken Behagnies and Sapignies, and were advancing towards Gomie- 
court. 

A party of battalion scouts was sent out to check this information, 
Headquarters—police, scouts, signallers, runners, etc.—were formed up and 
orders were sent that “A,” ‘‘B” and ‘‘C’’ Companies should report as 
soon as possible at the cross-roads. 

Headquarters then moved along the road from Gomiecourt towards 
Sapignies. Surmounting the first ridge beyond the cross-roads, there was 
an extensive view—the road dipped to where there was a light railway run- 
ning across it, rose to a second ridge, beyond and above which could be 
seen a third ridge, apparently about the same distance from the second as 
was the one on which the Headquarters stood. 

The party of battalion scouts had returned with confirmation of the 


* The happenings of the previous night were as follows: The orders of the 42nd 
Division for the relief of the goth directed the 125th and 127th Brigades to occupy 
respectively the right and left sectors of the divisional front (see note on page 243). 
While moving to their assigned areas both Brigades were diverted to Sapignies and 
Behagnies, both of which had been reported in the hands of the enemy. The result 
was that the 126th Brigade—nominally the divisional reserve—together with unrelieved 
troops of the 4oth and 31st Divisions had to cover the whole front line from Gomie- 
court to Ervillers, both inclusive. 
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enemy advance, but such information was unnecessary as the third ridge 
was seen to be blue with Germans crossing it. 

Where the road crossed the second ridge, there was a spur of ground 
—on the left it fell away so sharply that the crest of the road commanded 
a large basin both to front and rear over which our troops were retiring and 
the Germans advancing—to the right the ridge extended, but to hold the 
crest of the second ridge would give command of a great extent of country 
behind it on the right, over which our troops were also retiring. Head- 
quarters details to the number of 34, under the Provost Sergeant—Sergeant 
Steele—were at once sent forward to take position on the ridge to the north 
of the road. Their orders were to check the enemy by maintaining rapid 
fire for as long as possible. They reached the ridge ahead of the enemy and 
were soon joined by ‘“‘A’”’ Company, under Captain Dick, south of the road. 
Captain Dick, seeing the enemy on the road in close formation and at short 
range, withheld his company’s fire until he had two Lewis guns trained on 
the road. When fire was opened at 500 yards, it was most effective and the 
enemy advance was absolutely held up. At that time there was no German 
cemetery near Gomiecourt, but some months later when the same ground 
was again held by the British, officers of the battalion found there the largest 
German cemetery they had seen in France. 

“B’”’ Company was now sent forward to link up the left of Head- 
quarters with troops of the 125th Brigade occupying a trench that formed 
a defensive left flank back to the light railway in the valley. 

Troops of the same Brigade were in touch with the right of ‘‘ A’’ Com- 
pany, but a few, both of our own and the enemy, shells landing on the ridge, 
these troops fell back leaving a considerable gap that exposed the right flank 
of the battalion, and ‘‘C’’ Company, in reserve, was sent forward to extend 
and guard this flank. Later it was arranged with a company of the 1/7th 
Lancashire Fusiliers to extend the mght flank of ‘‘C’ Company and to 
extend their own right to get in touch with the 1/5th Manchester Regiment 
who were in a trench that formed a defensive right flank towards Achiet- 
le-Grand. 

‘““D ” Company were still in much the same position as was detailed to 
them the previous night—about half a mile to the left of the battalion, both 
out of sight and somewhat out of touch, there being troops of the 125th 
Brigade between them and the rest of the battalion. 

‘““D”’ Company had seen the front-line troops retire through them in 
some disorder and troops on both flanks had also withdrawn. 

Captain Hodge reinforced the right of ‘‘D” Company, who later 
inflicted heavy losses on the enemy attempting to advance from between 
Ervillers and Behagnies. They were also able to bring effective fire upon 
Behagnies and the adjoining wood at such times as the enemy ap- 
peared there in strength, as happened occasionally. As ‘‘D’’ Company 
were doing good work it was decided to leave them in position, although 
this left the battalion with no reserve except Headquarters details who 
had meantime been withdrawn and their front taken over by ‘“‘B’’ Com- 
pany. 
The 1/8th Manchester Regiment had moved up into support on the 
Ervillers—Achiet-le-Grand road in rear, so that with the Germans held up, 
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touch established on both flanks, and a battalion in support, the situation 
was satisfactory apart from the fact that the battalion was spread over too 
wide a front and had no reserve in hand. 

A feature of the engagement was the admirable use the enemy made 
of his machine-guns. They were taken forward with the most advanced 
troops and soon after the battalion held the Germans up, the ridge they 
were on was subjected to a hail of machine-gun bullets. Few casualties 
were incurred as our men had used their entrenching tools—for the first and 
last time in action—to scrape out hollows that gave them good protection 
from rifle or machine-gun fire. 

Another feature of the German attack was their use of a hand-drawn 
wheeled mortar somewhat similar to our Stokes gun, of which some were 
kept well forward to deal with minor resistance—from these came the enemy 
shells on the ridge mentioned previously. 

In the low ground to the right wereseen a couple of British tanks which 
advanced until just short of the ridge, and then commenced meaningless 
circular evolutions that eventually resulted in both of them being ditched 
and abandoned. 

Immediately the German advance was seen, information had been sent 
to Brigade Headquarters, as also of the intended action of the battalion and 
the position of Battalion Headquarters, which was in a shell-hole at the side 
of the Gomiecourt-Sapignies road and commanding a wide view. 

Brigade Headquarters were in a large dug-out—once German—in Gomie- 
court, as were also the Headquarters of two or three other Brigades, owing 
to the incompleteness of the previous night’s relief of the goth by the 42nd 
Division. 

The message—that the enemy were within 2,000 yards of Gomiecourt 
and advancing towards it in strength—caused an evacuation which was appar- 
ently hurried. 

At midnight Headquarters of the battalion occupied the same dug- 
out for an hour or so, and routed out about twenty men—not of the 42nd 
Division—who were fast asleep in branches and recesses of this large 
dug-out. 

A further message to Brigade asked that one or two horses or mounted 
officers be sent up to the battalion because an officer mounted could do so 
much more than a leg-weary officer on foot in reaching and steadying troops 
quietly retiring for no particular reason, and in carrying information both 
to troops in front and Headquarters in rear. 

The return message was that no horses were available—and that Brigade 
Headquarters had moved to Courcelles. As the day drew on towards dusk 
the front became quiet, but at 6.30 p.m. our own guns—heavies—started 
an intense bombardment of Gomiecourt. 

A party of three officers who had been sent up to find out and report 
the situation to their divisions were together in Gomiecourt then—a Major 
of the East Yorkshires from the goth Division, Major Hoxey, 1/5th East 
Lancashire, attached to 42nd Divisional Headquarters for the action, and 
2nd-Lieutenant Dyson, 1/5th East Lancashire, seconded from the battalion 
as Intelligence Officer to the 126th Brigade. 

As the shelling started they made for cover, but the only one to reach 
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it unscathed was Major Hoxey—Dyson was killed, and the Major of the East 
Yorks severely wounded in the leg. 

Two stretcher-bearers went out to bring him in, but one was killed and 
the other wounded in the attempt. 

To the troops in the line this shelling of Gomiecourt was so far in rear 
as to be almost unnoticed, but it was disturbing to Battalion Headquarters 
as evidence that the position of the battalion was unknown and that the 
supplies of water, rations, S.A.A., tools, etc., necessary to hold that position 
would not be forthcoming. 

All being quiet in front and the enemy having had so active a day that 
a night attack was unlikely, the C.O. left the Adjutant, Captain Curl, in 
charge for the short time thought necessary to reach Brigade Headquarters, 
explain the situation and return. 

Courcelles, the last reported position of Brigade Headquarters, had been 
heavily shelled—it smelt of high explosive, and dead men and horses lay 
in the streets, but there was no Brigade Headquarters there. 

In hutments behind Courcelles was found the Headquarters of a Brigade 
of the 4oth Division, with a telephone to the Headquarters of the 42nd 
Division, but the answer to a call was that the Divisional Headquarters was 
on the move, that all officers had left, and that the last-known location of 
the 126th Brigade Headquarters was Logeast Wood. 

A horse was borrowed from the Brigade of the 4oth Division and a 
search in the dark of Logeast Wood—then being heavily shelled—failed 
to find Brigade Headquarters and it was decided to return with all haste 
to the battalion and act as seemed best. 

Returning through Courcelles, a motor-cyclist with a pillion-rider, seen 
and hailed, was found to be carrying the Brigade-Major, Captain Sanderson, 
who gave the location of Brigade Headquarters on the Courcelles—Achiet-le- 
Grand railway. 

Orders were obtained there that the battalion was to withdraw and 
take up a position around Courcelles in support of the other two battalions 
of the Brigade. 

Owing to the wide front occupied by the battalion and to being close 
in touch with the enemy over a great part of it, this operation might prove 
difficult, and it was decided to cover the withdrawal with a platoon from 
each of the three companies on the ridge. These platoons were to remain 
In position until 2 a.m. which would be about an hour after their companies 
er or off, and then make their way back to the battalion as best they 
could. 

To make certain that these orders were received and understood they 
were conveyed verbally by the Adjutant, Captain Curl, to “A” and 
“C” Companies on the right, and by 2nd-Lieutenant Gledhill to “ B’’ and 
“D”’ Companies on the left. Meantime the Scout Sergeant organized a 
sre of control posts to guide the companies to their destination in Cour- 
celles. 

As our men rose from the ground they were seen by the enemy who 
cheered and started to advance, but were halted by fire from the covering 
platoons. 

These platoons were commanded by 2nd-Lieutenants Farmer, Webber, 
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and Kippax, of ‘' A,” ‘‘B’” and ‘‘C ’’ Companies respectively, and did their 
work well, the withdrawal being carried out in perfect order and without 
casualties. When the time came for the withdrawal of the covering platoons 
the enemy were already behind them, and they had many adventures in 
getting back. Having to make their way across country they missed the 
battalion that night, but rejoined it next morning at Ablainzevelle. 

Companies having all passed, Battalion Headquarters proceeded to Cour- 
celles where it was found that ‘“‘C ’’ Company was missing. It was then under 
command of an officer who had only recently joined the battalion and who 
left shortly afterwards. He had led ‘“‘C’’ Company beyond the battalion 
rendezvous, but rejoined the battalion next morning. From information 
received from this officer the Brigade staff thought the rest of the battalion 
had been cut off by the enemy and were pleasantly surprised next day to 
find this was not so. 

A visit to what had been Brigade Headquarters on the railway to report 
the battalion in position—less one company—discovered that they had again 
left without advising the battalion of their whereabouts, and for this reason 
no further orders were received. 

The enemy was still pressing on, for as soon as the battalion was in 
position at Courcelles there was an exchange of rifle fire with the enemy on 
the railway. 

The battalion had good reason to be pleased with the part it had played 
that day. By prompt action it had prevented a German “ break through ”’ 
to Gomiecourt that would almost certainly have had the effect of cutting 
off a great number of troops of both the 4oth and 42nd Divisions. 

The men had met the enemy in the open and were satisfied that they 
had both held them up and inflicted heavy loss on them. As they were 
advancing in perfect order they had seen troops on either flank retiring in 
disorder, and from that time onward there was a spirit of superiority through- 
out the battalion that had not existed previously and was of the utmost 
value. 

Early in the morning of March 26th, the Adjutant heard that the other 
battalions of the Brigade had orders to leave Courcelles at 8 a.m. and take 
up a position at Ablainzevelle, and the battalion accordingly left Courcelles 
at 8.30 a.m., marching out with the usual intervals between companies. 

As the march proceeded these intervals were gradually filled by troops 
of another division who appeared to be in a hurry and in no formation. 
Just before reaching Ablainzevelle our own guns began to shell the road, 
which had the effect of clearing the road of stragglers and so leaving the 
Battalion Headquarters and the three companies with their proper intervals. 

Moving through Ablainzevelle, the companies halted in artillery forma- 
tion just off the road. From this position the enemy in large numbers could 
be seen advancing from Logeast Wood; parties of them were only a few 
hundred yards distant and were following men of the 127th Brigade retiring 
to the position they were to hold between Bucquoy and Ablainzevelle. 

Learning from Brig.-General Henley that the role of the 126th Brigade 
was to pass through Ablainzevelle and take up a position on the left of the 
127th Brigade, the battalion took up a position on a spur slightly west of 
the Ayette-Bucquoy road in support of the 1/8th and 1/10th Manchester. 
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Warning was received that a further retirement might be ordered, but 
about midday the welcome order was received that no more ground was to 
be given to the enemy and that the line was to be held at all costs. It was 
from this line that the British advanced in August. N.C.O.’s and men of 
the battalion had been continually inquiring why we were retiring and were 
not quite satisfied with the answer that it was to conform to the movements 
of other troops. 

The 26th passed quietly with heavy shelling of the Ayette-Bucquoy 
road between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. and intermittent shelling of the battalion 
area from 8 p.m. to midnight. 

On the 27th the enemy shelled the 126th Brigade front and support 
lines from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m., followed by two attacks on the right battalion 
of the 126th Brigade and left battalion of the 127th Brigade. One platoon 
of ‘‘D”’ Company and one of ‘‘ B’’ Company were sent to reinforce those 
two battalions in the line. On the following day two companies of the 8th 
Lancashire Fusiliers reinforced the battalion and formed a defensive left 
flank. These attacks were repulsed with comparative ease, and although 
the enemy shelling was heavy it was not sufficient to break the resistance 
of good troops in position. The attacks became successively more and more 
half-hearted and had ceased altogether before the Brigade was relieved on 
the night of the 2oth. 

On the night of the 29/30th the 41st Division relieved the 42nd which 
withdrew to the Hébuterne-Gommecourt line, leaving the 126th Brigade at 
Essarts at the disposal of the 41st Division. Two nights later the 42nd 
Division relieved the 41st for one more tour in the Ablainzevelle line, until 
April 5th. On relief the battalion moved into support in Pigeon Wood, where 
for about two hours it was subjected to a heavy bombardment with mus- 
tard-gas shells which unfortunately resulted in 56 gas casualties, including 
Captain J. P. Carter. There were no deaths, but the ill effects were long- 
lasting in some cases. 

Thus ended, so far as the battalion was concerned, the great German 
offensive, and thereafter, until August 24th, the battalion was engaged in 
normal trench warfare. The battalion had come through with comparatively 
slight losses, but amongst them we had to regret the death of 2nd-Lieutenant 
Pickup, who was killed on March 25th. He was a most reliable officer and 
was much liked by his men and his brother-officers. 

On May 7th, after various comparatively uneventful tours of duty in 
trenches near Gommecourt, the battalion went into tents in Pas Wood and 
on the 14th handed over this camp to the 3rd Battalion of the 307th Regi- 
ment, American Expeditionary Force; the battalion pitched another camp 
in a pleasant wood near by. Two of the American companies were attached 
to the battalion for training and during the three weeks they were with 
the battalion most cordial relations were maintained. The officers were 
cheery companions on a guest-night in mess and all ranks were very unas- 
suming and anxious to learn. The men were of fine physique, but some of 
their equipment was ingenious rather than practical and the organization 
required much alteration to adapt it to the conditions of France and Flanders, 
especially with regard to feeding the troops. 

The battalion did not leave Pas Wood until the beginning of June, and 
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the welcome month’s rest was usefully employed in getting into fine fettle. 
Training, appearance and discipline were excellent and with regard to dis- 
cipline it is worth mentioning that for the last nine months of the war no 
member of the battalion was sent for trial by court martial. Much of this 
was due to careful selection and training of junior N.C.O.’s, in which great 
assistance was obtained from the divisional training school which owed its 
inception to Major-General Solly-Flood. Practically all junior N.C.O.’s and 
privates seeking promotion passed through this school. 

Early in June the 42nd Division commenced to relieve the New Zealand 
Division in the Hébuterne-Gommecourt line. 

The battalion left the Bois St. Pierre on June 7th in motor-buses and 
de-bussed just north of Bus-les-Artois. Thence the battalion relieved the 
Ist Battalion Canterbury Regiment of the New Zealand Division, in trenches 
near Colincamps, just south of Hébuterne. This was the beginning of a 
co-operation between the 42nd and New Zealand Division that lasted until 
the Armistice, the two divisions alternately relieving each other either in 
holding the line or attacking the enemy. 

The trenches now taken over were those the New Zealand Division had 
captured in March in a successful counter-attack upon the Germans that 
was an important factor in deciding the Higher Command to give orders, 
on March 26th, that no more ground was to be given to the enemy. 

These trenches had the great advantage of being, over much of the 
sector, well above the enemy position, an advantage which in the early days 
of the war had almost invariably been held by the Germans.* 

Major-General Solly-Flood took advantage of these two factors—good 
observation and plentiful ammunition—to make matters unpleasant for the 
enemy opposite the 42nd Division. By day and night our guns were active, 
and on parts of the front the enemy only occupied his front-line posts at 
night so that it was possible for our patrols to visit his trenches by day. 

From these patrols there was evidence of the growing demoralization of 
the enemy— instead of the order and cleanliness associated with the German 
lines these trenches were becoming filthy with ordure, whilst dead lay in them 
unburied and stinking. 

Behind the German lines were from 15 to 20 miles of devastated country 
—the country they had themselves laid waste in their retirement early in 
1917—so that even out of the line enemy conditions were not cheerful. On 
the right front of the battalion the enemy position was more favourable to 
them, being slightly above our own, and it was known that this point of 
vantage was strongly held. 

The battalion was ordered to make a company night raid on this posi- 
tion—known as Watling Street—at a time when the line was held by 1/1oth 
Manchester Regiment. ‘‘A’’ Company, under command of Captain Wors- 
wick, was detailed for the operation and several rehearsals took place behind 
the line. 

For the three days previous to the raid 18-pdrs. and trench mortars 
were engaged in destroying the enemy wire, and at Io p.m. on the night of 

* From June 7th until August 2oth the 126th Brigade did three tours in trenches 


in the Hébuterne sector and two in back areas; when in the back areas much valuable 
training was carried out. See also Sketch Map, page 258. 
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June 18th, ‘‘A’’ Company left Colincamps for the raid, its strength being 
3 officers and 96 other ranks. The company was in position in the front 
line at 11.15 p.m. and at midnight our guns commenced to shell Watling 
Street with high explosive. Two minutes later—when the guns changed 
from high explosive to shrapnel—the company started over the top with 
three platoons in line and one in support of the centre. Heavy machine- 
gun fire was immediately opened from both flanks of the objective causing 
many casualties in the two flank platoons. 

Just before reaching Watling Street the right and centre platoons saw 
a number of the enemy advancing towards them, but by throwing bombs 
and firing from the hip they were driven back and Watling Street was entered 
at about four minutes after midnight. 

The number of the enemy in the objective was estimated at from 50 
to 80, most of whom ran back, but there was hand-to-hand fighting on the 
left and in the centre as a result of which fifteen of the enemy were believed 
to have been killed and four prisoners were secured. At thirteen minutes 
past midnight the pre-arranged light signal for withdrawal was sent up from 
Watling Street—it was a white Véry light turning to green—and a few 
minutes later all except five of our men were back in our trenches. Of these 
five one turned up next morning, but the other four are believed to have been 
killed, a reasonable assumption in view of the fact that there were 42 
wounded—most of them only slightly—none of the missing men had been seen 
in the enemy trenches, and all four belonged to the flank platoons that 
suffered so much from machine-gun fire. 

The operation was entirely successful as regards reaching the objective, 
inflicting loss on the enemy, and securing prisoners and was gallantly and 
efficiently conducted by Captain Worswick—but it was an expensive drain on 
the personnel of a battalion that was getting very few reinforcements. 

The concluding sentence of the battalion report on the operation is 
this :— 

‘““It seems probable that if the same artillery arrangements had been 
made and only the two centre platoons sent across, the loss to the enemy 
would have been not much less and our casualties very much lighter.” 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FINAL ADVANCE 


BOUT August 13th the Germans opposite the IVth Corps—composed 

A of the 37th, 42nd and New Zealand Divisions under the command 

of Lieut.-General Sir G. M. Harper—began to retire east of the 

River Ancre. By August 2oth the 42nd Division had advanced to a position 

just west of the road from Beaucourt-sur-Ancre to Puisieux-au-Mont. During 

this advance the battalion was attached to the 125th Brigade on the left of 
the divisional front.* 

On August 21st the IVth Corps attacked, together with the Vth and 
ViIth Corps on either flank. The 126th Brigade was in divisional reserve. 
The attack was successful and was the first stage of the advance which, so 
far as the battalion was concerned, ended at Hautmont between 60 and 70 
miles eastward, on November 8th. On the evening of the 21st the battalion, 
still attached to the 125th Brigade, lay a short distance north and north- 
west of Miraumont. 

On the 22nd the battalion, still in reserve, moved up nearer to the scene 
of action and, during the night 23/24th, the 126th Brigade relieved the 125th 
Brigade and the battalion relieved the 1/8th Lancashire Fusiliers in the line 
on either side of the Beauregard Dovecote, and overlooking Miraumont. 

At 9 a.m. it was seen from the Dovecote that British troops were ad- 
vancing towards Miraumont, but before reaching it they moved to their 
right and lay down on a ridge short of Miraumont and facing away from 
it. 


A platoon of “‘C’”’ Company, under 2nd-Lieutenant Turner, was sent 
forward on the right of the battalion to endeavour to get in touch with these 
troops and prepare the way for a battalion move to attack Miraumont from 
the south-west, but the situation and intention being explained over the 
*phone to the G.O.C. who was at Brigade Headquarters, he ordered the attack 
to be made from the north. The two left companies, ‘‘A’’ and “B” (‘‘A,” 
Captain Worswick; ‘‘B,”’ Captain Britcliffe), were detailed for this operation, 
and Major Hoxey was given command of it, whilst the C.O. with ‘‘C”’ and 
‘“D” Companies remained at the Dovecote which overlooked the whole 
position and was at the end of the wire to Brigade. 

“A” and ‘“‘ B ’’ Companies had first to cross the Ancre well to the north 
of the Dovecote which took them through troops of the 5th Division, and 
after advancing some way up the slope beyond the Ancre, to swing round 


* The division from the commencement of the advance was organized in three 
Brigade groups, consisting of one infantry Brigade, one R.F.A. Brigade, one section 
R.E., one machine-gun company, and cavalry and tanks when required. 
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to the right and attack Miraumont from the north. The Germans in Mirau- 
mont were evidently somewhat detached from other German troops as the 
first stage of this operation met with no opposition. Just before 2 p.m., as 
the advance of ‘“‘ A’ and ‘‘B’’ Companies towards Miraumont started, there 
was a burst of machine-gun and rifle fire, but the advance continuing steadily 
this soon ceased and as the outskirts of Miraumont were reached the enemy 
were either running away or surrendering. The remaining platoons of ‘‘C ”’ 
Company were now sent forward from the Dovecote under Captain Rawcliffe 
and were the first of our troops actually in the village, where they had ex- 
citing encounters with snipers and house-to-house chases after prisoners, of 
whom they secured a number. 

Second-Lieutenant Brash, commanding the leading platoon, was killed by 
one of these snipers ; he had not been long with the battalion, but was recog- 
nized as a very gallant and enterprising young officer whom the battalion 
could ill-afford to lose. 

Captain Rawcliffe was told to send orders to 2nd-Lieutenant Turner to 
rejoin him with the platoon south-west of Miraumont, and having ‘‘ mopped 
up ’’ the village, to move his company on to the ridge beyond it and covering 
it in a south-easterly direction. 

Meantime, from the Dovecote, a large number of the enemy was seen 
gathering in a chalk-pit on the south-east edge of Miraumont, and as it 
appeared likely that a counter-attack was being prepared, Lewis-gun fire 
was opened on them from the Dovecote and they then disappeared into dug- 
outs or hutments from which they shortly afterwards appeared bearing white 
flags. 

These Germans left the chalk-pit in single file towards men of the 21st 
Division who were lining the ridge just south of Petit Miraumont. Until 
the leading German reached the man on the left of this division they had 
no inkling of their approach from behind, and one could appreciate the sur- 
prise of the first man they reached as he saw a German standing over him 
and leapt up to see about 250 more strung out behind. 

The advance of “A” and ‘‘'B’’ Companies continued as far as the 
chalk-pit, where they met patrols from the 21st Division who had been sent 
into Miraumont after the arrival of the surrendering enemy. 

During this advance Captain Britcliffe, commanding ‘‘B’’ Company, had 
been severely wounded. 

Orders were now sent to ‘A ’”’ and ‘‘B”’ Companies to join ‘‘ C ” Com- 
pany on the ridge and ‘‘ D "’ Company was also sent forward to prolong the 
line so that touch was established with the 21st Division on the right and 
the 5th Division on the left. 

Arrangements were made with Brigade for the relief of the two right 
companies by companies of the 1/1oth Manchester to get the battalion in 
depth again. In the meantime the G.O.C. arrived at the Dovecote and 
ordered two companies of the battalion to be sent forward to Loupart road 
where touch would be obtained with the New Zealand Division on the left 
in Loupart Wood and the 127th Brigade would advance and continue the 
line to the south. 

Captain Baxter, who had assisted Major Hoxey in the earlier operation, 
was sent back to find any Staff officer who could arrange to stop our guns 
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shelling the ground between Miraumont and Loupart road to allow this 
further advance to take place. 

“C” and ‘‘D” Companies, under Captains Rawcliffe and Reid, moved 
off at 7.45 p.m. through Pys, and during the advance towards the Loupart 
road encountered two parties of the enemy, of whom a few were killed and 
the remaining 46 taken prisoner and sent back to Battalion Headquarters 
in Miraumont. Arrived at the Loupart road, the two companies came under 
fire from their right and right rear. As this was causing casualties and there 
appeared some danger of being surrounded, Captain Rawcliffe moved the 
two companies to the left into Loupart Wood, reporting his position and 
strength to the troops already there. 

Among the casualties was 2nd-Lieutenant A. F. A. Webber, who was 
killed, and who had done excellent work for the battalion in the March 
fighting. 

The result of the day’s work was to advance the line about 4 miles and 
in doing so to take prisoner about 250 of the enemy, whilst another 250 who 
surrendered to other units as the direct result of the attack were officially 
credited to the battalion, making a total of 7 officers and 500 other ranks. 
Casualties were 4 killed and 34 wounded, and the general opinion through- 
out the battalion was that it had made a good start in an offensive which 
was expected to be long continued. At dawn on 25th the 63rd Division 
passed through our line to continue the attack, but enemy resistance had 
stiffened and little progress was made. 

On the night of the 27/28th the 126th Brigade took over the front with 
the 1/8th Manchester 500 yards west of Ligny-Thilloy, the 1/5th East Lan- 
cashire north-east of Warlencourt—Eaucourt in support and the 1/1oth Man- 
chester in reserve 500 yards west of the latter village. The enemy were 
holding Ligny-Thilloy, but on the morning of the 29th they fell back, and 
information was received from Brigade that Riencourt and Beaulencourt had 
been evacuated, and that the 1/8th Manchester would occupy Riencourt. 
The battalion was ordered to occupy the high ground west of Riencourt and 
in touch on its right with 1/8th Manchester. 

The battalion moved off by platoons at 2 p.m. along the Warlencourt— 
Beaulencourt road, preceded by the Battalion scouts. 

As the party of scouts got within about 2,500 yards of Beaulencourt 
they came under long-range machine-gun fire, and therefore directed platoons 
towards their destination by tracks north of the road that gave protection 
from this fire. From the Beaulencourt road it was seen that advancing 
troops of the 21st Division to the south of the road were meeting with con- 
siderable resistance and it was evident that the information as to Beaulen- 
court being evacuated was wrong and it was soon evident that it was equally 
wrong as regards Riencourt, from which direction there were occasional 
bursts of machine-gun and rifle fire. 

The three leading companies, with some difficulty on the right, got into 
their appointed positions and shortly afterwards were passed by the leading 
companies of the 1/8th Manchester Regiment on their way to Riencourt. 
Before the 1/8th Manchester companies reached Riencourt, they were effec- 
tively held up by heavy machine-gun fire. 

It was learnt later that the information as to the evacuation by the 
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enemy of Beaulencourt and Riencourt was obtained from the Air Force. 
The battalion reported the situation and later the Brigadier, by a visit to 
Battalion Headquarters, could verify the report as to the position and activity 
of the enemy from the bullets passing overhead. 

The 1/8th Manchester were ordered to make another attempt to 
occupy Riencourt from the west whilst the battalion co-operated from the 
north. 

Two companies, ‘‘C ’”’ and “ B,”’ were sent forward beyond the Bapaume- 
Péronne road from which an attack on Riencourt could be made from the 
north, but as the order was not received until 6 p.m. it was dark before they 
were in position. It seemed certain that the 1/8th Manchester would not 
advance against Riencourt at night, and it was decided to wait for dawn 
before moving. 

At dawn the first platoon—of ‘“‘ C ’’ Company—to move towards Rien- 
court met with such opposition that no advance was possible. The trench 
the two companies were in was shelled, any incautious movement received 
attention from enemy machine guns or snipers, and both Company Com- 
manders were wounded, Captain Rawcliffe, ‘‘C ’’ Company, and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Dunlop, ‘‘B’’ Company. 

Meantime the 1/8th Manchester had suffered very heavy casualties in 
a further unsuccessful attempt to occupy Riencourt. 

Earlier that morning—at 4.30 a.m.—the battalion had received orders 
that it would form part of a mobile column, comprising cavalry, M.G.’s and 
R.E., to be under command of Lieut.-Colonel Clare, and to assemble at dawn 
at a position well in rear of the positions held by the enemy. As the bat- 
talion had reported the position of the enemy about twelve hours earlier it 
was assumed the Higher Command had information as to their imminent 
retreat, and “‘A’”’ and “ D’”’ Companies were ordered to advance at dawn 
to the position detailed for the assembly of the mobile force. 

The officers commanding the detachments of cavalry, etc., reported at 
Headquarters and were asked to wait the news from “A” and “D” 
Companies. 

The left company—‘‘ A ’’’ Company, under Captain Dick—was the first 
to leave the Bapaume—Péronne road, and the leading platoon soon came 
under heavy fire from enemy machine-guns in position a few hundred yards 
ahead. 

Under cover of a machine-gun section lent by the New Zealand Division, 
Captain Dick found that by moving to a flank he could occupy some dead 
ground close to the enemy position. He deployed his platoons in the dead 
ground whence he charged and captured the position, inflicting many casual- 
ties on the retreating enemy with rifle and Lewis-gun fire. A few minutes 
later it was seen that the enemy were holding another post some 60 yards 
in front. Rapid fire was concentrated on this post, which drove the enemy 
to cover. Captain Dick then led his company against the post, and after 
a short struggle in which the German officer and several other ranks were 
killed, the remaining 45 men surrendered. 

‘““D”’ Company, under Captain Reid, had been held up by machine-gun 
fire shortly after crossing the Bapaume road. They took advantage of the 
diversion made by ‘‘A’’ Company to join them and both companies now 
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started off for the final objective, ‘‘B’’ and “‘C’’ Companies being ordered 
to keep touch with ‘A’”’ and “D”’ and ready to move forward. 

Arrived at the final objective—the position detailed for the dawn 
assembly of the mobile column—it was found to be commanded by a ridge 
which was held in such strength as to make a frontal attack impossible. 

This ridge was shelled by our guns, but the enemy remained in position, 
and ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘D” Companies “ dug-in.”’ 

Later the 1/roth Manchester Regiment came through the battalion line 
to attack Riencourt from the north, the East Lancashire posts remaining in 
position until dawn of August 31st, when the battalion moved back to Pys 
in divisional reserve. Riencourt was abandoned by the enemy during the 
night of the 30/31st. 

Casualties from the afternoon of 28th to the morning of 31st were heavy 
—1I officer (znd-Lieutenant Hunwick) and 13 other ranks killed, 1 other ranks 
missing believed killed, and 5 officers, and 99 other ranks wounded, and 
many of these casualties were caused by the enfilade fire from the enemy 
on our right flank, on the high ground south of Riencourt. 

Under these conditions the advance of ‘‘A”’ and ‘“ D’”’ Companies— 
which reached 1,500 yards at its greatest depth—and the taking of 47 
prisoners besides inflicting other heavy casualties on the enemy was a better 
result than might have been anticipated from an operation based upon wrong 
information. Chief credit for this was due to the leading of ‘‘ A’’ Company 
by Captain Dick, as was recognized by the award of the D.S.O. and promotion 
to the rank of Major. 

A few days later, by order of the G.O.C., all senior officers of the divi- 
sion attended at Riencourt whilst Major Dick explained on the ground exactly 
what happened on the morning of August 2oth. 

Further progress was made by the 42nd Division* before being relieved 
on September 6th, when the battalion spent a fortnight in Thilloy where their 
= was to bury a number of German dead whose presence was unpleasantly 
obvious. 

It was the practice of the battalion for all officers to mess together when 
the battalion was out of the line, and also, as soon as possible after coming 
out of the line, to have a guest-night at which as many as twenty guests 
would be present. Thilloy being in ruins and distant from supplies, the 
mess-president, Captain Baxter, was congratulated on being able to arrange 
the very cheery guest-night that occurred after the battalion had been there 
only two days. . 

An occasional guest-night is an antidote to the nervous depression that 
will sometimes affect a somewhat highly strung officer after coming out of 
action. 

The battalion left Thilloy on September 2oth, and at 3.30 a.m. on Sep- . 
tember 22nd had completed the relief of the 8th Somerset Light Infantry, 


* The 42nd Division was relieved by the New Zealand Division on a line a short 
distance east of Ytres, and went back in corps reserve to the area Ligny-Thilloy, War- 
lencourt-Eaucourt and Pys. On September 20th the 42nd Division moved eastward 
to relieve the 37th Division then holding a line east of Havrincourt Wood and facing 
the Hindenburg Line. On the night of the 21/22nd the 126th Brigade relieved the 
front-line Brigade of the 37th Division. 
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63rd Brigade, 37th Division, in the front line beyond Havrincourt Wood. 
From this position the 42nd Division was to launch an attack on the Hin- 
denburg Line and it was important to obtain information of the enemy 
defences in the ground intervening. 

On the left of the sector there was close touch with the enemy whose 
advanced posts were within bomb-throwing distance of ours, but on the 
right some difficulty was experienced in locating the enemy. 

The situation was cleared up on 25th—before the attack—by a smart 
bit of work by a party of Battalion scouts. The scout corporal, Corporal 
Barnes, and one of his men, Private Sutcliffe, crawled out into “‘ no-man’s-land”’ 
in daylight, taking full advantage of such cover as there was. After going 
about 200 yards they discovered a German post and then returned to our 
line as carefully as they had left it and without attracting the attention of 
the enemy sentries. Arrived in our line they were joined by four other 
scouts, who were waiting the result of the reconnaissance, and the party of 
six then crawled out in single file towards the German post. 

A few yards distant from it the leader signalled for the party to halt 
and form up, and at another signal they leapt to their feet and charged the 
post which was taken completely by surprise. Two of the Germans were a 
short distance away and escaped, but the remaining four were taken prisoner 
without a shot fired and were despatched with all haste to Divisional Head- 
quarters, where their information as to the disposition of the enemy on our 
front was most useful. 

The G.O.C. sent a message of hearty congratulation to the battalion in 
general and the scouts in particular, and a few days later attended a demon- 
stration on the ground by the same scouts of how they did it. 

On the night of 26th the battalion was relieved by troops of the 42nd 
Division who were to attack next morning, the 126th Brigade being in reserve 
for this attack. 

The attack was successful and on the 28th the battalion moved forward 
in support of the 1/8th Manchester Regiment to Welsh Ridge where touch 
was again obtained with the enemy. | 

The same night troops of the New Zealand Division arrived to continue 
the attack the next morning and the battalion left Welsh Ridge at 3 a.m. 
Judging by the number of prisoners seen later in the day the attack of the 
New Zealanders must have been very successful. 

On relief by the New Zealand Division the 42nd Division was withdrawn 
in corps reserve in Havrincourt Wood, where it remained until October 8th. 
During this interval considerable progress had been made by the IVth Corps. 
The Hindenburg Line had been captured, the passage of the St. Quentin 
Canal had been accomplished and the enemy’s retreat considerably acceler- 
ated. Consequently the 42nd Division had several days’ marching before it 
was again in touch with the enemy on the River Selle at Briastre, just south 
of Solesmes, where it relieved the New Zealand Division on the night of 
October 12/13th. 

On the night of the 18/roth the 126th Brigade, now commanded by 
Brig.-General T. H. Marchant, took over the divisional front with the bat- 
talion on the right and the 1/roth Manchesters on the left. The enemy 
were holding an ideal defensive position along a railway embankment a 
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short distance east of the Selle. In front of the embankment was a belt 
of barbed-wire entanglement and the approach to it was across the Selle 
and up a gentle slope that gave every advantage to the defence. It was 
for this reason that the attack was ordered to be made at night. 

The battalion was to be the right attacking battalion of the Brigade, 
with the 1/1oth Manchester on the left and the 5th Division on the right. 
During four of the five days prior to the attack it was carefully rehearsed 
first in daylight and finally at night. The afternoon before moving into the 
line the whole battalion was assembled in a large barn where the C.O. care- 
fully explained the orders for the attack and the natural features of the 
ground over which the night attack was to be made. 

From inquiries after the attack it was concluded that this detailed ex- 
planation was a contributing factor to the success of the battalion in helping 
men to locate their position in the dark. 

On the evening of October 18th, ‘‘B’’ Company, under Captain Wintle, 
took over the battalion frontage. The men of this company were furnished 
with white arm-bands because they were to remain on the first objective— 
the railway—and “‘ mop up.’”’ Battalion Headquarters was established about 
350 yards behind the assembly position at a farm from which there was a 
good view of the first objective and the ground up to it. 

Just in rear of the position of assembly was a chateau with a large cellar 
which was made the regimental aid post and report centre. 

The final objective was a road 2,000 yards distant, and 500 yards before 
reaching the road there was a deep and wide gully which would probably 
be held by the enemy. 

“C” and “D” Companies—‘ D’’ Company on the right—were to 
assault in extended order from the position of assembly to the final objec- 
tive with two platoons leading and one in support 30 yards behind. When 
within assaulting distance of the gully the support platoons were to reinforce 
the leading platoons. | 

The ‘‘B ’’ Company section posts holding the line would advance in file 
in line with the leading platoons of ‘“‘C”’ and ‘‘D”’ Companies as far as 
the first objective, where ‘“‘B’’ Company would remain, “ mop-up,” and 
either get touch with the battalions on right and left or form defensive 
flanks. 

‘‘A” Company, under Captain Worswick, would advance in line of sec- 
tions in single file about 30 yards behind ‘‘C’”’ and ‘‘ D”’ Companies. 

If there was resistance from the gully “‘ A ’’’ Company were to join “C”’ 
and ‘‘ D’”’ Companies in assaulting it and in any case were to remain in the 
gully, with similar orders to those of “ B’’ Company. 

During the 19th, from an Observation Post from which the objectives 
could be seen, all officers and most N.C.O.’s studied the ground over which 
the attack was to be made. 

‘“D” Company, 1/8th Manchester Regiment, was attached to the bat- 
talion for the attack with orders to advance to the railway as soon as that 
objective was taken and to remain there in reserve. 

At dusk on the 19th Major Dick and 2nd-Lieutenant Little laid out 
tapes both from Battalion Headquarters to the chateau and also along the 
assembly position. 
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They then established themselves at the chateau together with the 
medical officer, Captain E. R. Greville, the Headquarters stretcher-bearers, 
and the bandsmen, who were to act as extra stretcher-bearers. The bands- 
men also took their instruments with them, to play the battalion off to the 
attack. 

Zero hour was detailed for 2 a.m. of 2oth, and at I a.m. all companies 
were reported in position between the River Selle and the railway. The 
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assembly had been done quickly and without noise, and from leaving bivouacs 
until our barrage started there was not a single casualty in the battalion. 

By this time a drizzling rain, commencing at dusk, turned into a heavy 
downpour which lasted throughout the engagement and soaked to the skin 
the men who were lying exposed in a field of sugar-beet. 

As our barrage started the band played the Regimental March and the 
battalion moved off to the attack. Heavy machine-gun fire from the railway 
caused about 50 casualties and the enemy put down an artillery barrage just 
west of the railway. The battalion charged through this with a yell and 
reached the railway, where hard fighting took place. Many of the enemy 
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fired until our men closed with them and some, who had been missed in the 
darkness, fired along the railway, taking our men in enfilade. 

All were soon accounted for and, opposition on the battalion frontage 
on the railway being overcome, Captain Wintle, as previously arranged, fired 
a single red Véry light in the direction of Battalion Headquarters where it 
was seen and gave the news—immediately reported to Brigade—that the 
first and most important objective had been captured. 

‘“C” and ‘‘ D ”’ Companies, supported by ‘‘ A ’’’ Company, continued the 
advance, Captain Worswick occasionally lighting the way by firing white Véry 
lights. There was less opposition than had been expected from the gully, 
but for about half an hour our men there were subjected to enfilade machine- 
gun fire from the right. On arrival at the railway, owing to the difficulty 
of getting through the wire and hedge, and to enfilade machine-gun fire, 
there was some confusion on the left of ‘‘C’’ Company. Private Kehoe 
quickly got together a party of more than platoon strength, including N.C.O.’s, 
organized them, and pushed them on to the final objective. To encourage 
the party to advance he ran forward with a Lewis gun (although not a Lewis 
gunner) and, checking every 25 yards or so, fired a few rounds and again 
dashed forward at the head of his party. 

Two red Véry lights gave the news that the second objective had been 
taken. The advance continued to the final objective, but the troops on right 
and left were far behind and the assaulting companies had had many casual- 
ties, including the two company commanders—Captain Bamlett, commanding 
‘“C’’ Company, and Lieutenant Kenney, commanding ‘‘ D ’’ Company—who 
were both wounded. | 

Major Dick was sent forward with two platoons of the 1/8th Manchester 
Regiment to extend our flanks on the final objective and thus assist the 
troops on right and left to get forward into line with our men. By this 
means touch was eventually established on both flanks and well before 7 a.m., 
the time fixed for the 127th Brigade to go through our line and continue 
the attack. Casualties were 2nd-Lieutenant R. D. Sacks, 2nd-Lieutenant R. 
Davenport, and 13 other ranks killed, and 6 officers and rog other ranks 
wounded. There were 22 German dead on the battalion front and the 
prisoners taken numbered about 300. 

These prisoners were of far better physique and appearance than any 
of the enemy encountered since August 24th, and seemed to be picked troops. 

They had a distinctive uniform with a red collar-band to the tunic and 
the initials ‘‘ K.W.”’ on their shoulder-straps. 

They said they were Kaiser Wilhelm’s bodyguard, that they had never 
before known defeat, and that they had been sent to hold the line at all costs. 

During a night-attack it is inevitable that small parties of the enemy 
are left behind, and for some time after the attack had gone forward there 
were encounters with such. 

C.S.M. Steele of ‘‘C’’ Company had a rough-and-tumble fight with two 
Germans, one of whom he shot and put the other out of action with a well- 
planted kick. Two runners of ‘‘ A ’’ Company, Privates Negliss and Chalkley, 
on their way down with a message, came across three separate cubby-holes 
from which, after a show of resistance in each case that was promptly over- 
come, they collected eight prisoners. 
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On the final objective, soon after dawn, a nest of machine-guns in front 
of the battalion on our mnght was giving trouble. 

Major Dick arranged with 2nd-Lieutenant Holdsworth of ‘‘ D ’’ Company 
for a concerted attack upon them, 2nd-Lieutenant Holdsworth taking six 
men at them in one direction whilst Major Dick led three men against them 
from another direction. 

Second-Lieutenant Holdsworth arrived within striking distance first, and 
by a determined assault captured five of the enemy with three machine-guns 
who might otherwise have done much damage to the troops who were to 
advance through our line shortly afterwards. 

In this, as in every action in which the battalion was engaged, the clear- 
ance of the wounded went forward most expeditiously, so that within an hour 
of dawn the battlefield was clear. Credit for this is due to Captain Greville, 
the battalion medical officer, who always got as far forward as possible and 
never ceased work until every wounded man had had attention and had 
been despatched to the nearest casualty clearing station. He generally had 
also to attend wounded from other battalions. 

Study of the ground next day showed that the battalion had gone 
through six defensive belts, of which the railway was the strongest, before 
it reached the final objective. 

During the action it was thought that the covering artillery were shoot- 
ing short, and some blind shells were found in rear of the assembly position. 
The gunners were hardly to blame, for there had been no opportunity to 
calibrate for some months. There is, however, no doubt that short shooting 
caused a proportion of the battalion casualties. 

An arrangement which worked during the action was the detailing an officer 
on either flank whose sole duty was to keep the flank men in the right direction. 

The taking of all objectives within a few minutes of schedule time in a 
2,000 yards’ advance, on a dark wet night, against picked troops occupying 
an ideal defensive position well organized in depth, and to do that with open 
flanks, was work with which the battalion was well satisfied. 

The 42nd Division was relieved by the New Zealand Division on October 
22nd, and the battalion withdrew into billets at Beauvois. 

The Germans had ripped up mattresses and pillows searching, no doubt, 
for the traditional French hoardings but otherwise the town was practically 
undamaged, although all the inhabitants had been evacuated by the enemy. 

The battalion remained in Beauvois until November 3rd, its ranks being 
further depleted by an outbreak of influenza. Since the fighting started on 
August 24th very few reinforcements had arrived and companies were down 
to less than half the normal strength, so that this further drain on the 
battalion strength was particularly unfortunate. 

At 7.30 p.m. on November 3rd*—raining hard—the battalion left Beau- 

* The 42nd Division remained in corps reserve in and about Beauvois from October 
25th until November 3rd. On that day it marched north-eastward, arriving on the line 
Ghissegnies—Beaudignies on the 4th. Thence on the following day it wheeled eastward 
and commenced its march through the northern half of the forest of Mormal—encircling. 
but not attacking, Le Quesnoy—to the Sambre, north and south of Hautmont. The 
126th Brigade was the leading Brigade of the division during this advance and 


through the New Zealand Division on the eastern border of the forest on the night of 
the 5/6th and reached the Sambre on November 8th. 
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vois to march to Solesmes which was reached at midnight. Leaving Solesmes 
next morning, November 4th, the battalion marched to Beaudignies which 
was reached at 4 p.m., the latter part of the march being much obstructed 
by the forward movement of guns and transport. 

Earlier in the offensive guns and transport were able to move across 
country, but the rain that started towards the end of October made this 
impossible and an added difficulty was that the Germans in their retreat 
blew enormous holes at each cross-roads by sinking a number of aeroplane 
bombs around the crossing and firing them with an electric battery. 

At 8.45 next morning, November 5th, the battalion resumed the march 
to catch up and go through the znd New Zealand Brigade in the Forét de 
Mormal. At about Ir p.m. the battalion reached Maison Rouge on the 
northern outskirts of the great forest, and here for the first time were seen 
French villagers who had lived under German domination since I914. 
German corpses had been rolled into the ditches along the road and 
French women were standing on them to wave a welcome to the British 
troops. 

Orders were received here for the relief of the 2nd New Zealand Brigade 
by the 126th Brigade, and to continue the advance the following day with 
the 1/5th East Lancashire on the right, 1/8th Manchester on the left and 
1/1oth Manchester in support. At Forester’s house in the forest were the 
Headquarters of the 2nd Otago Regiment which was to be relieved by the 
1/5th East Lancashire, and the battalion arrived there at 4 p.m. after much 
difficulty with the battalion transport caused by the craters previously 
mentioned. 

The companies of the 2nd Otago Regiment were on the road just east 
of the forest and companies of the 1/5th East Lancashire were sent forward 
with guides to relieve them, but the relief was not complete until 2 a.m., 
November 6th, on account of the bad going through the forest owing to the 
heavy rain which continued all through the night and for a further twenty- 
four hours. 

The battalion was ordered to advance at 6.30 a.m. on November 6th 
after a half-hour’s barrage and with the 1/8th Manchester on the left, the right 
flank being covered by the River Sambre. 

For this advance ‘‘A’’ Company—Captain Kay—on nght and “B” 
Company—znd-Lieutenant Gledhill—or left were each to send forward a 
platoon in patrols of a section strength, ‘‘D’’ Company on right and “C” 
Company on left to move forward on the flanks and in rear of the advancing 
companies as they gained ground. Three objectives were detailed, of which 
the final were the bridge-heads on the Sambre at Boussiéres and Hautmont. 

The barrage at 6 a.m. was so feeble as to be almost unrecognized as such 
and a number of the shells fell on or behind the road held by our men which 
was not helpful. 

At 6.30 a.m. the platoons of ‘‘ A’”’ and ‘‘B’”’ Companies advanced and 
were immediately met by heavy machine-gun fire, especially on the left, from 
Hosie’s Farm to Hargnies. 

On the right ‘““A’’ Company, with few casualties, reached the first 
objective, but on the left the platoon of ‘“‘ B ’’ Company was practically wiped 
out. The support platoon of ‘“‘B’”’ Company did reach the first objective 
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but not the extreme left of it where the enemy had a fortified nest of 
machine-guns. 

Further to the left, the 1/8th Manchester had suffered heavily and in 
much reduced strength had only succeeded in getting a short distance east 
of the road and later on they had to withdraw back to it, leaving the East 
Lancashire left flank in the air. The men of ‘‘A” and ‘‘B’’ Companies on the 
first objective were under machine-gun fire that made movement impossible 
and they had to remain lying there—wet through—until dark. One unex- 
pected result of this was that there were no cases of influenza in the battalion. 

Orders were received during the night of the 6th that the 1/roth Man- 
chester would attack on the left on the morning of the 7th to get into line 
with the 1/5th East Lancashire and a barrage was arranged for this attack 
which was to take place at 7 a.m. and was afterwards postponed to 8.45 a.m. 

At 5.30 a.m. the machine-gun fire on the battalion front ceased and it 
was thought probable that the enemy had retired, as was proved to be the 
case by patrols of battalion scouts, who were now sent forward. 

Owing to the difficulty of communication with Brigade the barrage could 
not be stopped, so the patrols were withdrawn and the attack on a position 
already evacuated by the enemy duly took place. The attacking troops had 
25 casualties from our own shells and as soon as the shelling ceased, officers’ 
patrols went forward from each company of the battalion followed by the 
rest of the battalion. A patrol of battalion scouts was sent forward to 
Boussieres to find out and report the situation, and their report being that 
Boussieres was clear of the enemy except for a nest of machine-guns on the 
far edge, ‘‘ D ’’ Company was sent forward to occupy the village and round 
up the machine-guns. As there was only one officer—z2nd-Lieutenant Bromley 
—remaining with “‘ D ’” Company, Captain Baxter, for some time past adjutant 
to the battalion, was sent in command and whilst making a personal recon- 
naissance of the situation with the battalion scouts was severely wounded. 

‘““D” Company occupied the village but did not capture the machine- 
guns, which got away soon afterwards. During the night of November 7th 
a patrol from ‘‘ D’’ Company reached the edge of the Bois d’Hautmont and 
from a troop of cavalry attached to the battalion that day a patrol reached 
the eastern edge of the Bois d’Hautmont, where they encountered an enemy 
post covering the road into Hautmont. 

Galloping back with this information—as ordered—Major Rorthcroft of 
the 1st New Zealand Brigade, R.F.A., who was at Battalion Headquarters, 
turned the four guns he had with him on to this enemy post and next 
morning it had gone. 

The same night—November 7th—orders were received for a further 
advance next morning into Hautmont, but not to cross the Sambre which 
runs through Hautmont. 

At g a.m. on November 8th, ‘‘ D ’’ Company reached Hautmont and at 
II a.m. orders were received to cross the Sambre and occupy positions beyond 
and covering Hautmont. 

The Germans had blown up the bridge, but the townspeople had con- 
structed a temporary and somewhat rickety affair where a queue of women 
of the town waited to give our men a helping hand across. 

There was great enthusiasm at the arrival of British troops on whom 
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tri-couleurs and bouquets were pressed. Feelings became almost hysterical 
as the battalion band appeared and played on the bandstand in the Grande 
Place which was thronged with people, but as it was thought this might 
attract enemy shell-fire the band was dismissed and the people asked to 
disperse. Soon afterwards the enemy shelled the town, killing two men of 
“DPD” Company and wounding one at Headquarters. 

No military advantage could be gained by shelling the town which the 
fast-retreating enemy knew to be full of a civilian population, so that although 
expected, this action was considered a low trick. 

Battalion Headquarters were fixed at the house of M. Collet, the leading 
wine-merchant and a prominent citizen. He displayed great courtesy and 
kindness, including the digging up and production of many bottles of wine. 

Later that day the Maire and several of the chief citizens called at 
Battalion Headquarters, including a M. Emile Merveaux, who throughout the 
war had kept a wireless receiving set working in Hautmont at peril of his 
life, as the Germans would certainly have shot him had they discovered the 
source of the news he disseminated. 

In these operations from November 6th to 8th the battalion had lost 
25 N.C.O.’s and men killed, and 5 officers and 67 N.C.O.’s and men wounded. 
Added to previous casualties and losses from influenza the effective strength 
of the battalion was not much greater than that of a full-strength company. 
Of the Headquarters officers, the adjutant, Captain Baxter, and intelligence 
officer, 2nd-Lieutenant Little, had been wounded, and Major Dick had left 
to be second-in-command of the 1/8th Battalion Manchester Regiment. 

The following day, November oth, it was evident that the enemy were 
far distant, and notice was received that owing to difficulties of getting up 
supplies of food and ammunition, no pursuit was to be made of the enemy 
and the Corps would be unable to move forward for at least a fortnight. 

The rain, the blowing up of the cross-roads, and time-fuse mines under 
the railway that went up day after day, were all making transport difficult, 
and the enemy before us might have marched back to the Rhine had they 
been so minded as we could do nothing to hinder them. 

At 11.30 a.m. the battalion, in fatigue dress, paraded round the bandstand 
in the Grande Place where the band, conducted by the Maire, played the 
Marseillaise, a tune not heard in Hautmont for four years and that brought 
tears to many French eyes. 

Adjourning to M. Collet’s house, the officers of the battalion were re- 
galed with champagne he had successfully hidden from the Germans, and a 
deputation of the notables of the town—in frock-coats and silk hats—waited 
upon the C.O. with an address that was read and presented. 

It detailed their sufferings and the sufferings of the prisoners-of-war 
under the Germans in Hautmont and gave thanks for their deliverance. 

The previous day a German hospital was found in Hautmont in charge 
of two R.A.M.C. doctors (Captain Walker and Lieutenant Gilbertson) who 
became members of the battalion officers’ mess. Under their charge, but 
fed by the Germans, were 33 sick and wounded prisoners-of-war who were 
all in such an emaciated condition that it seemed remarkable they should 
be still alive. Their appearance confirmed the gruesome tales these doctors 
told of the treatment of British and other prisoners taken by the Germans 
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in the later stages of the war, when they themselves were getting short of 
food. 

In particular they mentioned the weekly parade of sick prisoners-of-war 
in front of the German medical officer to decide which of them were fit to 
return to work. The sole standard of judgment was whether or not the 
German doctor could meet finger and thumb round the man’s biceps. 

On November 11th the news of the Armistice and orders relating thereto 
were received, and the general effect of this news appeared to be depressing. 
The French civilians and many of the Bnitish troops thought it a poor end- 
ing compared to the triumphant occupation of Berlin that was in their minds, 
whilst to many men it was apparently easier to face death under conditions 
that had become familiar than to face life under new and strange conditions. 

On November 17th Lieut.-Colonel O. C. Clare left the battalion on leave 
but with the knowledge that he would not return; the Somme battle in 
1916 had caused a physical trouble that made him unfit for military duty 
from a medical point of view. In a farewell address he mentioned in par- 
ticular the actions at Gomiecourt, Miraumont, Riencourt, Selle River, and the 
Mormal Forest, as being a record for the period of which any battalion might 
be proud. 

Major J. P. Hoxey, M.C., took over command of the battalion which 
remained at Hautmont until December r4th. On December ist a battalion 
party of 18 officers and 150 other ranks proceeded to the Maubeuge—Avesnes 
road to welcome H.M. the King on his way from Maubeuge to Avesnes. 

Leaving Hautmont on December 14th, the battalion proceeded by route- 
march to Gilly, which was reached at noon on December 18th, and here the 
battalion remained, with numbers gradually reduced by demobilization, until 
March 30th, 1919, when the Cadre left for Antwerp en route for England. 


PART V 


THE 2/4th AND 2/s5th BATTALIONS: THE EAST 
LANCASHIRE REGIMENT 


CHAPTER I 
SERVICE IN ENGLAND FROM MOBILIZATION TO EMBARKATION FOR FRANCE 


HEN the 4th and 5th (Territorial) Battalions The East Lancashire 

\ ," | Regiment left Bury Camp on September 5th, 1914, to proceed to 

Egypt there were left behind some 80 other ranks and two or three 

disappointed and unhappy officers of each battalion, all for one reason or 
another, unable to embark with their respective units. 

These remnants formed the nuclei of the 2/4th and 2/s5th battalions 
—units which had no existence prior to September, 1914, were called into 
being for the purposes of the War only, and were destined, after a brief but 
not inglorious career, to disappear again before the Armistice. 

It was, originally, with a view to the preservation of the Territorial 
Force as such, that on departure on foreign service of the territorial battalions 
of a Regiment, second-line territorial battalions were raised, and since the 
function of territorial troops was primarily that of home service a good 
deal of misconception was rife at the time as to the position of second-line 
battalions, which was fostered by their being at first designated—most unjustly 
and erroneously—‘‘ Home Service ”’ battalions. At the time when the 2/4th 
and 2/5th battalions were recruited the situation in France had assumed 
a serious aspect. No officer or man recruited for these units when signing 
the requisite form expressing his willingness to serve for foreign service in 
any field, could be under any misapprehension as to the serious nature of 
the obligation he was undertaking. It is therefore opportune to emphasize 
that they were composed of patriotic volunteers of fine type, each of whom 
had the single view of serving his country to the best of his capacity in any 
part of the theatre of war. 

Recruiting for the two battalions was begun at Blackburn and Burnley 
(and their neighbouring towns) respectively on September 5th, 1914, the 
majority of those left behind having been transferred to the depots, a handful 
of officers and other ranks of each baftalion being, however, temporarily 
retained as “ details’? in the vacated camp. The strength of officers had, 
however, been increased by the arrival at the respective depots of some of 
the earlier applicants for commissions. 

Recruiting, once begun, proceeded apace, Blackburn, Darwen, Clitheroe, 
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Church, Oswaldtwistle, Burnley, Accrington, Padiham, Haslingden, Rams- 
bottom, Nelson, Colne and Brierfield all contributing their quota. The 
bulk of the men were weavers or colliers, and newly-commissioned officers— 
mostly local men—arrived in quick succession, receiving, while recruiting 
was yet going on, a short but most intensive training at the hands of the 
depot Sergeant-Majors—towers of strength in those very raw days. 

The 2/4th Battalion was lucky in having as the senior of its officers left 
behind Captain A. C. Robinson, who was gazetted Lieutenant-Colonel on 
September 28th, and given command of the new unit, while the 2/5th was no 
less fortunate in having appointed to it as Commanding Officer on the same 
date, before its ranks were completed, Lieut.-Colonel Austin T. Porritt, an 
officer who had served with distinction for fourteen years with the 2nd Volun- 
teer Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment and on the staff of the Northern 
Counties Volunteer Brigade and the Lancashire Fusilier Brigade, and who, 
having retired in 1908, had joined the National Reserve on the outbreak of 
War. Hard on his heels followed Major Sutcliffe, an ex-Captain of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers (Militia), as Second-in-Command. The experience of 
these officers was invaluable to the new units, the organization of which 
was taken in hand by them with characteristic promptitude and thoroughness. 

The old eight-company system was then still in force—at any rate in 
Territorial Units—and in each battalion eight companies were formed, the 
command of which was, of course, assigned to the officers with previous 
experience, so far as they would go; but the majority had necessarily to be 
placed in charge of entirely inexperienced officers whose double task of learn- 
ing and teaching was no easy one. Its difficulty was increased by the lack 
of N.C.O.’s. A few ex-territorial or ex-volunteer N.C.O.’s had rejoined, and 
these gave the battalions their nucleus of N.C.O.’s; but the Company that 

essed more than one N.C.O. of any experience at all was lucky! Yet 
N.C.O.’s had to be found ; promotion was rapid ; and it is creditable to the 
judgment of the company officers, themselves pitifully inexperienced, that 
of the raw recruits whom they selected as likely, in the course of time, to 
form the backbone of the battalions only a negligible percentage failed to 
justify the confidence so placed in them. Within a very short time of the 
new units being brought up to strength, about October 28th, 1914, they had 
not only mastered their company drill, but were—though unarmed of course 
—carrying out battalion drill, and carrying it out successfully at that ! 

The men (with the exception of the details from the 4th and 5th bat- 
talions) were at this time and for long afterwards in mufti. Many were 
veritably in rags, trade having been bad for some time and abject poverty 
reigning in many homes, and despite the great efforts made to obtain under- 
clothing and boots by private subscription their condition remained relatively 
deplorable until Christmas, 1914, when service dress and boots were issued. 

Men and officers lived at their own homes (allowances being granted to 
the former for food and railway fares) proceeding daily to the depéts for 
training, until the order came for the first move. 

This was to Southport, on November 5th, 1914, the main bodies having 
been preceded by some days by the “ details’’ from Bury Camp; and then 
to the many mysteries with which, in those days, Company Commanders 
had to wrestle, were added those presented by billeting sheets. Both bat- 
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talions were soon reorganized here on the four-company basis. Days of drill 
alternated with days of route-marches in monotonous sequence—enlivened 
only by the daily spectacle of the Sergeant-Major’s inspection of the Head- 
quarter Guard—a delight not only to the eyes, but to the ears, of an admir- 
ing, if awestruck, crowd of civilian onlookers |! 

Yet events were moving in ways obscure to the ordinary regimental 
officer. The battalions were brigaded in the 198th Infantry Brigade of the 
66th Division. Clothing and equipment arrived—then rifles, which up to 
now had been entirely lacking, save for a few old Lee-Enfields which had 
been used for demonstrational purposes. The new rifles were Japanese 
rifles, it is true; but they represented something with which to shoot, and 
were appreciated accordingly. Musketry training and schemes of attack 
over the cruelly soft sandhills extending towards Birkdale began to vary 
the monotony of drills. 

In the early spring of 1915 the battalions fired their courses at Altcar 
Rifle Range, midway between Southport and Liverpool, at first with Japan- 
ese, but later with service rifles. Yet Southport, despite its nearness to 
home and other attractions, always represented a period of hard but mono- 
tonous work, and the move to Burgess Hill, in Sussex, which took place on 
May 2Ist, 1915 (both battalions having, in the meantime, sent a draft of 
officers to their first-line units), was hailed as a welcome relief. 

The time spent at Burgess Hill was characterized by an enlargement 
in the scheme of training and by the departure of the first draft from each 
unit to its first-line battalion, then on the Suez Canal. Both battalions 
furnished substantial numbers of officers and other ranks, and the drafts 
left Burgess Hill towards mid-June of 1915. 

On June 2ist, 1915, the 198th Infantry Brigade, under the command of 
Colonel G. S. Gordon-Steward, who had commanded since its inception, 
marched to a tiny village rejoicing in the name of Peas Pottage about 2 miles 
south of Crawley on the Brighton road, and there went under canvas. Here 
training assumed a more serious character, field work and trench work pre- 
dominating. The whole of the summer of 1915 was spent there in camp, 
and during that time each battalion sent out two drafts to its corresponding 
first-line unit, the total contribution of the 2/5th Battalion being 12 officers 
and 440 other ranks, and that of the 2/4th Battalion corresponding in size. 
The sending of these drafts came as a severe shock to the units concerned 
as it effectually put an end to all hope of an early departure as units for foreign 
service. 

The camp at Peas Pottage was struck at the end of September, 1915, 
and the 2/4th and 2/5th battalions marched thence to Burham on the hills 
above Maidstone, spending one night in billets at East Grinstead and one 
night at Tonbridge en route. At Burham the battalions were again under 
canvas and the work assigned to them was that of digging a portion of the 
outer trenches round London. Very wonderful trenches they were too, 
marvellously revetted, with model drainage-sumps and dug-outs of surpassing 
comfort if of no great strength ! 

From Burham the two battalions marched at the end of October, 1915, 
to winter quarters at Crowborough where the whole Division was quartered 
in huts, and then settled down to really strenuous field work. So far as 
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the ordinary regimental officer was concerned, it was largely a case of one 
day telling another and one night certifying another; yet life was not al- 
together devoid of incident. The approach of a Zeppelin to our coasts for 
instance—whether in the near south or the far north—was always the occasion 
of a general alarm, on which all ranks scattered to the utmost confines of the 
camp and shivered in moist ditches or under snow-covered hedges while 
awaiting the “ all-clear”’ signal—too often painfully delayed. One night’s 
excitement was provided by a fire which took place at the hut which housed 
the officers and the officers’ mess of the 2/5th Battalion ; the hut was com- 
pletely gutted—fortunately without loss of life—and thereafter the bulk of 
the officers were housed at the mess of the sister battalion, a few going, how- 
ever, to other units of the brigade. A Court of Inquiry sat for many days 
to determine the origin of the fire—the igniting of a fuse-box. Then there 
were the festivities at Christmas, 1915, which have an abiding place in the 
memories of those who participated in them, and at which the respective 
C.O.’s, in accordance with time-honoured custom, nobly fulfilled their obliga- 
tions. 

From Crowborough, as from Burgess Hill and Peas Pottage, large drafts 
were sent out to the corresponding first-line units, who had suffered heavy 
casualties in Gallipoli. Yet those who were left cherished the hope that a 
time would come when they would move as part of, and with, the Division 
as a whole to one of the fighting fronts—a hope which was justified by the 
ultimate course of events, and was, at the time, supported by the fact that 
in February, 1916, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. George Keppel, who then com- 
manded the 2/4th Battalion, Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Porritt, commanding the 
2/5th Battalion, and certain other senior officers of the Division were sent 
on a ‘‘tour”’ to France, their destination being Mailly-Maillet and the line 
in front of Albert, to which it was at that time understood that the Division 
would move in the early spring of 1916. 

On March 2oth, 1916, however, the two battalions moved by train with 
the remainder of the Division to Colchester where they were accommodated 
in huts in Reed Hall Camp, beyond the barracks. Here the Division became 
part of the Central Force for defence of the East Coast, and was the strongest 
and most completely equipped unit of that force. Training was intensified, 
more attention was paid to physical jerks and bayonet fighting ; night opera- 
tions became a regular, instead of a casual, feature. Trench operations, 
and particularly the digging of trenches by night, played a larger part in 
the training. Officers were detailed to reconnoitre and to submit elaborate 
reports on the various roads extending eastwards from the town of Colchester 
towards the coast. M.Q.’s busied themselves with vaccinations and inocula- 
tions. The Division was re-equipped throughout with brand-new -303 Rem- 
ington rifles and again fired courses on the rifle range. Periods of alarm, 
when the Division lay, for days at a time, ready to move at an hour’s notice, 
were frequent. And several times the Division did in fact move out towards 
the coast and bivouac a night, before returning to camp. 

One momentous event that occurred while the Division was at Colchester 
was the descent of a disabled Zeppelin—the L33—at Little Wigborough, a 
village some 8 miles to the south of Colchester. Returning from a raid 
on London the great airship, winged by A.A. fire, came down and stretched 
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its 500 feet of length across two fields, divided by a lane. Her crew, before 
abandoning her, set her on fire and destroyed the envelope but left intact 
the framework and engines. Divisional cyclists, hastening out from Col- 
chester, took the crew in charge, and the airship herself, valuable prize as 
she was, was fenced off as rapidly as might be from public access, and a guard 
of a battalion at a time was posted round her while a long wrangle took place 
between the Admiralty and the War Office. 

Throughout the period at Colchester the two battalions—in common 
with other units of the Division—suffered continuously from the departure 
of officers and men as drafts or by transfer to some other branch of the service, 
and it became increasingly difficult to maintain the pitch of efficiency which 
had been reached and to find officers of the right type to fill the vacancies. 
By late autumn, however, all ranks were heartened by certain signs and 
portents which were thought—correctly—to presage a move to the Front. 
Brigadier-General G. E. Mathews succeeded Colonel G. S. Gordon-Steward 
in command of the Brigade. The latter officer was, rightly or wrongly, 
deemed too old to command in the Field, but no officer or man of the 198th 
Infantry Brigade who had the privilege of serving under him will ever remem- 
ber him without feelings of warmest affection, or forget the debt which the 
Brigade as a whole owed to his unremitting efforts to create it an efficient 
fighting unit. 

Drafts began to arrive, in large numbers, of men who had seen service 
in various units, and a number of new officers, most of whom had been on 
active service, were posted to each battalion. On February 22nd, 1917, 
the Division had the honour of being inspected by H.M. the King, orders 
having been received in the meantime that the Division would move to France 
at the beginning of March. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MOVE TO FRANCE, FEBRUARY, 1917 ; LA BASSEE—DUNKERQUE AND 
THE YSER 


MOVE TO FRANCE 


T's advance parties consisting, in the case of both the battalions, of 
5 officers and 14 other ranks, left Colchester for France on February 
roth, 1917. The days that followed were marked by the usual 
strenuous activity which prevails prior to the departure of a unit on foreign 
service. Clothing, equipment, and arms were meticulously overhauled and 
made complete to the last detail, and drafts of officers and men arrived to 
bring the battalions up to strength. A notable event so far as the 2/5th 
Battalion was concerned was the arrival of Major Hector F. Whitehead, 
of the 23rd Battalion The Northumberland Fusiliers (4th Tyneside Scottish), 
posted as second-in-command, vice Major Sutcliffe of the 2/5th Battalion 
East Lancashire Regiment, who had failed to satisfy the medical standard 
required for active service abroad. Major Whitehead (as he then was) had 
already seen two years’ service in France and had been wounded in the 
First Battle of the Somme. The acquisition of a senior officer of such 
experience was a most fortunate circumstance for the battalion which he 
was destined ultimately to command. 

The 2/4th Battalion (then commanded by Lieut.-Colonel G. H. M. Richey, 
D.S.O.) left Colchester on March ist, and crossing via Southampton and 
Havre, disembarked at the latter port on the 2nd and marched to the Docks 
Rest Camp. Their transport came over by the same route with that of the 
2/5th Battalion on the night of March 2nd/3rd. On March 3rd the whole 
battalion, including the transport, entrained for Thiennes, a village about 
8 miles west of Merville, and, detraining there on the 4th, marched to the 
village of Steenbecque, 2 miles north, where they went into billets. 


LA BASSEE 


The 2/5th entrained—25 officers and 752 other ranks—on the night of 
March 3rd for Folkestone, and, arriving there in the small hours of the morning 
of the 4th, went into billets, the officers being magnificently housed in the 
lounge of the Royal Pavilion Hotel. On the same morning the battalion 
crossed to Boulogne—over a mill-pond sea—and on disembarkation marched 
to Ostrohove Rest Camp on the hills outside Boulogne, there being supplied 
with the usual iron rations coupled with the usual (though generally un- 
necessary) warning against breaking into them. 

On the 5th the battalion woke to a snow-covered country and entrained 
at 7 a.m. for Thiennes. The train—as French troop-trains go—was good 
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both as to rolling-stock and speed, and the fifty odd miles of railway between 
Boulogne and Thiennes were covered in the phenomenally short time of 
nine and a half hours. At Thiennes the men obtained their first experience 
of sleeping in barns, the officers being hospitably quartered in various houses 
in the village. 

By the night of the 6th the whole of the 198th Infantry Brigade had 
arrived in the Concentration Area, and on the 7th the Brigade marched to 
Calonne, about 2 miles S.W. of Merville, there going into billets again. The 
route led through the famous Forest of Nieppe, by then showing many gaping 
clearings packed with tall stacks of pit-props ready for the trenches. 

From Calonne both battalions sent their first party into the line for 
instruction, the remainder marching on March roth, the 2/4th to Bethune 
where the men were quartered in the Montmorency Barracks, the 2/5th to 
Essars, about a mile and a half N.E. of Bethune, and there going into billets. 
From these places other parties went into the line for instruction. 

On March 17th both units went into the line, the 2/4th being in Brigade 
Reserve and taking over the Village Line at Cuinchy, the 2/5th relieving the 
Ist Battalion The Devon Regiment in the “Canal Left ’’ sub-sector, the 
right flank of the front line resting on the La Bassée Canal, the left on the 
Red Dragon Crater (exclusive). To those who had so recently been in the 
line for instruction the state of the trenches came as a revelation. Then 
the land had been in the grip of a hard frost ; trenches had everywhere been 
dry, passable and firm underfoot. But in the meantime a thaw had set in, 
and the communication trenches were running rivulets and the front and 
support-line trenches deep in gluey mud. 

The sector was a quiet one, and an arrangement of reliefs was made 
whereby, during the Brigade’s occupation of this sector each battalion, on 
relieving in the front line, took over the same section of trench, thus acquiring 
a knowledge of its particular front which became increasingly valuable as 
the trench strength gradually decreased owing to casualties, sickness, the 
detachment of men and officers on courses and special duties and the general 
gradual wastage which goes on almost imperceptibly in such conditions. 
Familiarity with a particular bit of front line enabled it to be held in the 
circumstances much more thinly than would have been necessary had the 
knowledge of the holding unit been less intimate. 

The sector which fell to the lot of the 2/5th Battalion was that in which 
they first relieved—‘‘ Canal Left,’”’ and that of the 2/4th was the less salutary 
one of ‘Canal Right,” including the Brickstacks, the headquarters of the 
former being in Givenchy and of the latter in Cuinchy. Of Givenchy, a 
2/5th officer writing home at this time says: 

“We are in a ruined village which was once a flourishing little hamlet 
with a railway station, school, post office, a couple of churches, two small 
breweries, and the usual enormous number of estaminets. There isn’t a 
sound house in the village now ; every one is a ruin. Some are completely 
razed, some have part of the walls standing, others are complete outside 
but a mere shell inside, while others again are damaged in parts only. 
There is no civilian population, and the churches are marked by mere piles 
of stone and brick, which used to be places of worship, and little graveyards, 
thick with crosses which have been erected over the graves of our soldiers. 
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All sorts of odd corners are used for burying-places, but if it is at all possible 
a cross is always erected to mark the spot, and a large number of the graves 
receive little attentions in the way of wild flowers and so on. Occasionally 
you'll see, just off a trench, a place where some soldier has fallen and been 
buried on the spot—but there’s always a little wooden cross.” 

The first tour in the line of the 2/5th Battalion was enlivened by the 
explosion of a small enemy mine on the left front—fortunately unattended 
by casualties; and that of the 2/4th by a minor hostile raid of which the 
War Diary laconically relates: ‘‘ A patrol of 1 N.C.O. and 6 men came from 
the enemy lines and were discovered at about 06-00. The N.C.O. was captured 
and the remainder fled, pursued by L.G. fire. The captured man was Sgt. 
Haase 393 Inf. Regiment.”’ 

On April 12th the Brigade was plunged into mourning by the death 
of the Brigadier-General G. E. Mathews, and the Brigade-Major, Major 
M. W. Gordon Steward (Northumberland Fusiliers). They were sitting on 
the afternoon of that day with Lieut.-Colonel G. H. M. Richey, command- 
ing the 2/4th Battalion, in the dug-out (“ splinter-proof’’ as it is described 
in the War Diary) which served as battalion headquarters, when a 5-9 burst 
in the doorway. General Mathews on one side, and Major Gordon Steward 
on the other side of Lieut.-Colonel Richey were both mortally wounded, 
the Brigade-Major surviving only a few minutes, and an orderly standing 
behind them was hit, but Lieut.-Colonel Richey was left untouched—not 
the only narrow escape that that very gallant officer experienced during the 
War. General Mathews had not commanded the Brigade for very long— 
he had assumed command at Colchester early in 1917, but had won the affection- 
ate regard of all ranks during that period. Since the Brigade had been in 
France he had been a source of constant anxiety by his passion for visiting 
the most exposed places in the line and his complete disregard of his own 
safety, which had been so pronounced as to call for the unofficial censure 
of the officers commanding the units occupying the various sectors held by 
the Brigade. The loss of Major Gordon Steward was, in a sense, felt even 
more keenly, because of his longer and more intimate association with the 
Brigade. Brigadier-General A. J. Hunter assumed command of the Brigade 
towards the end of May, 1917, with Major F. B. Hewson as Brigade-Major. 

On April 28th the Commanding Officer of the 2/5th Battalion, Lieut.- 
Colonel A. T. Porritt, was admitted to hospital and Major H. F. Whitehead, 
the second-in-command, assumed command. He was promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel and confirmed in command at the beginning of June. 

The 2/5th Battalion undertook their first raid on the night of May 14th 
on the German strong-point known as “ The Tortoise”’; but it failed of its 
object—to secure identifications. Of the 3 officers and 47 other ranks engaged 
the casualties were 1 officer and 5 other ranks wounded, and 1 other rank 
killed. A second raid on the night of May 28th, carried out by 3 officers and 
27 other ranks, was more productive. The German trenches were entered 
and heavy losses inflicted. No prisoners were secured, but valuable identi- 
fication was obtained from enemy dead. The raid was carried out with the 
loss of 1 other rank killed and 5 wounded. 

On June roth a raid on a more ambitious scale was carried out by the 
2/4th Battalion in the ‘ Canal Right ’’ Sector, 4 officers and 185 other ranks 
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taking part. One hundred and sixty of the enemy were killed and 1 officer 
and 6 other ranks captured, together with a machine-gun. Our casualties were 
I officer wounded, 30 other ranks killed, 2 missing, and 26 wounded. Asa 
result of the operation Captain H. Keay, 23rd Battalion The London Regiment, 
and 2nd-Lieutenant Caley of the same battalion (both attached to the 2/4th 
Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment) were awarded the Military Cross, 
Sgt. J. Brandwood received the Distinguished Conduct Medal, and 6 N.C.O.’s 
and men the Military Medal. One act of gallantry, however, performed as 
a sequel to the raid gains no mention in the War Diary. On the following 
day, 2nd-Lieutenant Mitzakis, The London Regiment (attached 2/4th Battalion 
The East Lancashire Regiment) went out in broad daylight on the Brick- 
stacks under heavy enemy fire to search for missing men, and succeeded in 
bringing in one. He was severely reprimanded for needlessly exposing his 
life, but shortly afterwards was awarded the French Croix de Guerre. 

In the meantime, the 2/5th Battalion had been the subject of an enemy 
raid on the night of June 8th/gth. Heavy shelling of the whole front line 
of the battalion’s sector was succeeded by an attack at 2 a.m. on June gth 
on the extreme right post—‘‘ Death or Glory” Sap. The attack was success- 
fully beaten off, mainly by Lewis gun fire. It is part of the legendary history 
of the battalion (though this finds no mention in the War Diary) that one 
stout No. 1 Lewis Gunner was blown into the air by shell-fire no less than 
three times, but clung to his gun on each occasion and came back to earth 
still firing! This may merit the epithet ‘‘ exaggeration ’’—but at all events 
the man in question was awarded the Military Medal. It was interesting 
to learn later, through the medium of a prisoner captured by the battalion 
on June 13th, that of the 25 Germans who took part in this raid only 7 returned 
unwounded and 2 were missing. 

That night was also characterized by the return to the line of 2nd- 
Lieutenant R. C. R. Bennett, The London Regiment (attached 2/5th Bat- 
talion The East Lancashire Regiment) who had been missing since the previous 
night. While on a patrol he had become separated from his party, and during 
his search for them had run up against the enemy wire and been slightly 
wounded in the arm by the ensuing machine-gun fire. Thereupon he dropped 
into a shell-hole where he remained until a Boche barrage opened on our 
front line, and then made off in that direction. He was apparently spotted, 
however, for machine-gun fire forced him to take cover in another shell- 
hole, and by the time the machine-gun and rifle fire had died down it was 
too light for him to move. In the sequel he lay all day curled up in a small 
whizz-bang hole, quite near the Boche wire, and gathered valuable informa- 
tion about reliefs, the method of holding the line, and the location of ‘‘ minnies”’ 
and machine-guns, with which he returned to our line after nightfall. 


DUNKERQUE AND THE YSER 


Late June saw the end of the Division’s experience of the La Bassée 
Sector. The 2/5th Battalion, having gone to their rest quarters at Annequin 
on June 18th after an unbroken tour of 33 days in the trenches, handed over 
their rest billets to the 24th Battalion The Royal Fusiliers on June 22nd 
and marched to billets at Vendin about a mile and a half west of Bethune. 
The 2/4th Battalion was relieved in the line by the 2nd Battalion The Oxford 
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& Bucks Light Infantry in the early morning of June 23rd and proceeded 
direct to billets in Bethune. On the evening of the 24th it entrained at 
Fouquereuil Station and proceeded to camp at Bray Dunes, about 7 miles east 
of Dunkerque and 1 mile short of the Belgian frontier. The 2/5th entrained 
on June 25th for Ghyvelde and marched thence to the same camp. 

Here the battalions received reinforcements—the 2/4th a draft of 201 
men on June 26th from the Border, Loyal North Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
and North Staffordshire Regiments; the 2/5th one of 220 men from the 
73rd and 98th Training Reserve Battalions, and the East Surrey, Notts and 
Derby, and Leicestershire Regiments. 

A period of marking time followed: section and platoon training was 
the order of the day, punctuated by daily bathing parades, football matches 
and concerts. The 2/5th Battalion, on July 8th, relieved the 2/roth Man- 
chester Regiment on Coast Defence, taking over the Bray Dunes Sector 
of the Zuydcoote Sub-Sector, but it was a time of nominal duty save for a 
period of vigilance on June roth brought about by enemy attacks on the 
XVth Corps front. The battalion was relieved from this duty by the 4th 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry on July r4th. 

The 2/4th Battalion had in the meantime left Bray Dunes on July rtth 
to work on light railway construction at Avecapelle, an advance party 
travelling by lorry, but the main body marching the 19 miles which separated 
the two places, under a grilling sun. On July 15th two companies left for 
Oost Dunkerque Bains and two for Coxyde, still being engaged on work of 
light-railway construction. 

The 2/5th Battalion left Bray Dunes Camp on July 17th, marching 
via Duynhoekje, La Panne, and Coxyde to Oost Dunkerque, the 2/4th pro- 
ceeding to billets in Coxyde Bains on the 19th. The ro98th Infantry Brigade 
was then in Divisional Reserve in the Nieuport Bains Sector. 

That sector, which included the Belgian seaboard from the French 
frontier up as far as the Yser Canal, had, until a few weeks previously, been 
manned by French troops. The desperate fighting which had taken place 
on that front earlier in the War had been succeeded by a period of compara- 
tive calm, and by tacit mutual consent both sides had settled down to a 
state of relative inaction. Belgian civilians had actually been residing in 
the area up as far as Oost Dunkerque, only 2} miles from the front line, and 
although orders had been issued for the evacuation by civilians of the area 
soon after the arrival of British troops, a few wretched peasants had declined 
to realize that the evacuation order was seriously meant, and on the arrival 
of the 198th Infantry Brigade it was found that as far north as Coxyde Bains 
there were still civilians endeavouring to carry on their avocations, refusing 
to realize the actuality of the order that they were to abandon their home- 
steads under the necessities of military occupation. And so there arrived 
a day when on the expiration of the “ third and final notice’ Belgian gen- 
darmes appeared at sundry doors and the occupants of the houses—or 
hovels—to which those doors led were summarily ejected and driven south- 
wards with such of their Lares and Penates as they could carry on their backs 
or pile on to their carts, with weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
And so the sparse civilian population disappeared from the area altogether. 

To the soldier, as he advanced towards the Front, there were unmis- 
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takable indications of ‘“‘something doing.’’ Everywhere signs of intense 
activity were evident. Guns of all calibres on the roadside, in the dunes, 
or in the copses which abounded just behind the sandhills of the coast were as 
thick as lice on an infantryman’s shirt. Light railways ran hither and thither 
in all sorts of disconcerting directions. Ammunition dumps were painfully 
in evidence. It was, in short, obvious to the meanest infantryman’s concep- 
tion that an attack of some sort was designed, and as each new battery got 
into position and began its ranging practice it became increasingly evident 
that ‘“‘ operations ’’ of some sort were in the contemplation of the high 
command. 

The intention was presumably no less evident to the very well-informed 
Boche than to our own troops. His artillery activity increased over the 
whole front. His observation balloons multiplied in numbers. Aeroplane 
combats intensified in frequency and in deadliness. Back areas became 
the object of special artillery attention. Certain selected spots—cross-roads 
or headquarter areas—received a particular—and most unwelcome—attention 
in the shape of shell-storms, during which to the unfortunate troops in the 
vicinity it appeared that the whole of the opposing German artillery had for 
a few unpleasant mmutes concentrated on one exclusive spot. 

Rumour was rife. The Division was to participate in an attack which 
would involve its crossing the Yser Canal in the vicinity of Nieuport Bains, 
while other troops were to effect a landing on the coast, supported by Monitors, 
between Ostend and Middelkerke. 

The lying jade came nearer to the truth than usual on this occasion. 
Exaggeration no doubt painted the facts as otherwise than they actually 
were, yet it was significant that the 2/4th Battalion on July 24th was placed 
under the orders of the R.E. for the purpose of making a road through Nieu- 
port Bains with the ultimate object of constructing a pontoon bridge over 
the Yser Canal. 

On the 2oth both battalions left the immediate Coast Sector to proceed 
to St. Idesbalde, about 2 miles north of La Panne where they went into camp 
under canvas. 

The period spent under canvas on the coast was not altogether pleasant. 
Apart from shelling and the casualties caused by our own intensified anti- 
aircraft fire consequent on the greatly increased aerial activity of the enemy, 
the mosquitoes had proved a source of trouble. 

Conditions at St. Idesbalde, however, were more agreeable than those 
prevailing nearer the line. The flies were not so troublesome. Shelling 
was very intermittent. There was more opportunity for indulgence in recrea- 
tion and the simple delights of La Panne were available in the evenings. 
Bathing parades took place daily—sometimes to the accompaniment of light 
shelling—and the worst nuisance arose from the early morning return of 
Boche aeroplanes from their nightly bombing of Dunkerque occasioning 
an outburst of Lewis-gun and A.A. fire which resulted not only in the troops 
being aroused from their well-earned slumbers at an unreasonably early 
hour but in unpleasant and highly dangerous descents of nose-caps and 
shrapnel on to the canvas of the camp. 

The period spent at St. Idesbalde brought confirmation of the guess that 
the Brigade was to take part in operations involving the crossing of the Yser 
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Canal under fire. The 2/4th Battalion was mainly engaged in training under 
R.E. instruction in loading and unloading pontoons and in pontoon-bridge 
building. The principal occupation of the 2/5th Battalion during the month 
of August was, on the other hand, the practising of crossing a canal in boats 
—first by land with tapes to represent the canal banks, and then in the boats 
themselves on the Yser Canal below Furnes. It appeared that the medium 
of conveyance was to be a kind of coracle known as the Berthon boat, each 
coracle holding four men. Any number of these coracles could be joined 
together in sections to make a craft of any suitable size. Those responsible 
for the notion were evidently divided as to the method of crossing. At one 
time it appeared possible that at zero hour the Yser Canal near Nieuport 
Bains would be dotted like a double-six domino with coracles each containing 
four unfortunate infantrymen literally paddling their own canoes. Crossing 
was practised thus and by sections, by half-platoons, by platoons and by 
half-companies ; but ultimately it was decided that the crossing should take 
place by platoons, ten Berthon boats being linked together to form a suitable 
craft to carry each platoon. A time came when the 2/5th Battalion was 
ordered to carry out a full-dress practice. With every man in full battle order, 
carrying bombs and the full ordained number of rounds of ammunition, 
Lewis guns and drums complete, the battalion marched out one pitch-dark 
night through Furnes to the Yser Canal. Alongside the canal bank lay a 
Berthon craft consisting of ten exceedingly unstable collapsible, unkeeled, 
Berthon boats, linked together, to take a platoon, and into it there gingerly 
embarked without the aid of any light, and in such silence as was possible, 
a certain platoon, complete with rifles, equipment, ammunition, Lewis guns, 
bombs, flares, and all the paraphernalia of battle. The intention was that 
the craft should then be drawn across the canal diagonally (so as to represent 
a full crossing of the distance that obtained at the mouth of the canal) by 
means of a hawser. Whether it was that too many Lewis-gun drums were 
stowed on one side of the craft or that some bold soul had, contrary to orders, 
taken a seat on the side of the coracle instead of bestowing himself, as ordered, 
in the bottom, remains unknown to this day, but the fact is that before the 
craft had moved two yards from the bank it slowly and gracefully capsized, 
precipitating the whole of its occupants into the none-too-salubrious waters 
of the Yser. It was due to the fortunate circumstance that, in defiance of 
orders, a few officers (subsequently known to laud their wisdom and far- 
sightedness !) had provided themselves with electric torches that every soul 
was hauled out safe and sound—though three or four men were nearly drowned 
through having got under the overturned boat—but what turned out to be 
a comedy was very near to being a tragedy. The Lewis guns were recovered 
by divers from the canal bottom some days later, not improved by their 
immersion. 

In the beginning of September the training period ended. The 2/5th 
Battalion relieved the 2/8th Lancashire Fusiliers in the line in the Nieuport 
Bains Sector (Right Sub-Sector) on the night of September 3rd/4th, while 
the 2/4th Battalion relieved the 2/6th Battalion The Lancashire Fusiliers 
at Oost Dunkerque Bains on September 4th. 

A period of trench warfare followed, and though the Germans were on 
the northern side of the Canal while our own troops were on the other, shelling 
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was heavy and gas emissions frequent. Conditions in the front line were 
accordingly unpleasant, and such of the men and officers as were strong swim- 
mers found themselves in the peculiarly disagreeable situation of being detailed 
for swimming patrols. These patrols, clad in nothing but their skins and 
a waterproof bag containing a revolver slung around their waists, were assigned 
the unenviable task of descending from the British Lines to the muddy edge 
of the canal, swimming across the two hundred yards’ width of the canal 
to the German side (in itself no mean task, considering the run of the tide), 
and then of wandering, naked and shivering, on the enemy side to try and 
ascertain at what distance from the bank lay the occupied German trenches 
—there being certain trenches shown on the field maps quite close to the edge 
of the water which proved to be unoccupied. No information of value was 
ever ascertained by these patrols other than the fact that the trenches referred 
to were in fact unoccupied, but it speaks volumes for the spirit of the troops 
concerned that on one occasion a non-commissioned officer of the 2/5th 
Battalion who was a famous swimmer in his own town, once swam, not only 
across the Yser Canal, but out to the end of the jetty or pier protruding into 
the sea from the German side and there affixed a small Union Jack which drew 
the enemy artillery fire for many days before it was dislodged ! 

By a curious coincidence the relief of the 66th Division in this sector, 
which took place on September 24th, was carried out by the first-line Division, 
the 42nd, which had been transferred to France after service in Egypt and 
Syria. Each second-line unit was relieved by its corresponding first-line unit, 
the 2/4th Battalion on being relieved marching along the sands to Bray 
Dunes, the 2/5th to La Panne. Thence, on September 26th, the battalions 
moved with the Brigade by motor-lorries to Renescure, a pretty little French 
village about 44 miles east of St. Omer, where they were accommodated in 
billets. 

It was clear that the scheme of an attack over the Yser Canal had, for 
the time being, at any rate, been abandoned, and the Division was, in fact, 
destined within a few days to take a share in the Third Battle of Ypres. 

The two battalions moved eastwards from Renescure with the remainder 
of the Brigade on October Ist, the 2/4th Battalion marching to Eecke, and 
the 2/5th to Godewaersvelde, villages near the Belgian frontier. Here they 
were again in billets, but their stay was short,and on October 4th both moved 
northwards to a camp at Winnezeele, on the way marching past Colonel 
Gordon Steward, the former Commander of the Brigade who, after the death 
of his son, had obtained an appointment as Area Commandant of the Eecke 
area. Here all surplus kit of both battalions was dumped at a Divisional 
Dump, and on October 6th they proceeded in fighting order, partly by motor- 
lorry and partly by marching, to Ypres. 


CHAPTER III 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES; PASSCHENDAELE ; THE WINTER OF 
1917-18 ; DISBANDMENT OF 2/4th 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES,—PASSCHENDAELE 


HE good weather which had distinguished the month of September 
had completely broken up on October 5th; it had turned very 
cold and rain had fallen almost continuously. It descended in 

torrents throughout the move to Ypres on the 6th, and there the battalions 
found that they were to bivouac in an open field a few hundred yards east 
of the Menin Gate. It was a dismal prospect: the shell-hole pitted ground 
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was sodden, no shelter of any kind was available and the troops had to make 
themselves as comfortable as might be on the sopping ground under water- 
proof sheets. Battalion Headquarters of the 2/5th Battalion spent the night 
in what their Colonel subsequently described in a letter as ‘‘ a Bairnsfather 
Farmhouse, the roof more apparent than real.” Rain continued throughout 
the 7th, and on the 8th battle orders were issued. 

The attack was to be made in the direction of Passchendaele, the r98th 
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Infantry Brigade having the 197th Infantry Brigade (also of the 66th Division) 
on its right and troops of the 49th Division on its left. The 197th were to 
direct and the 198th were to be prepared to fill any gaps which might be 
caused on their right owing to the 197th having to keep on the Ypres-Roulers 
Railway. 

The objectives are shown on sketch map No. 3. The first was to be taken 
by the 2/gth Battalion The Manchester Regiment. The final objective was 
to be taken by the 2/4th and 2/5th Battalions The East Lancashire Regi- 
ment, the 2/4th being on the right and directing. Each battalion was 
to attack on a two-company front the 2/4th Battalion having ‘‘C”’ and 
‘‘D” Companies on the right and left front respectively with ‘A’ and ““B” 
in support, the 2/5th having “‘A’”’ and ‘‘ C’’ Companies in front with “‘ D”’ 
and ‘‘B’’ Companies in support. The final objective having been taken, 
posts were ultimately to be established approximately 100 yards to its 
front. The 2/roth Battalion The Manchester Regiment was in reserve. 

The Artillery arrangements were as follows :— 

At zero hour, a barrage for four minutes. That was to be followed by 
a barrage moving up to the first objective at the rate of 100 yards in six minutes, 
and another from the first objective to the final objective at the rate of 100 yards 
in eight minutes. 

In addition to these a standing barrage was to be kept on the first objective 
for an hour and another on the final objective for an indefinite period. 

Both battalions began to move up towards the front in the early morning 
of the 8th, the 2/4th being under the command of their second-in-command, 
Major Bailey (Lieut.-Colonel Richey being absent on leave), the 2/5th under 
that of Lieut.-Colonel Whitehead, the line of march being headed by the 
2/gth Battalion The Manchester Regiment under the command of Major 
Heseltine, and the 2/roth Battalion The Manchester Regiment bringing up 
the rear. Reaching the Western slopes of the Frezenberg Ridge (‘‘ ridge ”’ 
only in the military sense, since it was a mere fold in the ground) they there 
halted and bivouaced till nightfall. The slopes were shelled all day, the 2/4th 
Battalion sustaining about 20 casualties, and the 2/9th Battalion The Man- 
chester Regiment even heavier losses, but the 2/5th The East Lancashire 
Regiment escaped scot-free. 

About 6 p.m. the respective battalions were met by their guides and 
proceeded in single file towards the assembly position. The country traversed 
was in an indescribable condition. Heavy fighting had been continuously 
in progress for weeks past on this front—the ground had been so ploughed 
up by shells that distinguishing marks had been almost completely eliminated. 
A ribbon of mud-soaked shell-pitted road ran eastwards in the direction of 
Zonnebeke, but on either side the country was a veritable honeycomb of 
shell-holes for as far as the eye could reach, the only means of progression 
being by taking a winding course round the lips of the craters. Difficult 
enough ground this to traverse in daylight and when dry. But to cross 
it in darkness, under fire, was a task almost superhuman. So extraordinary 
were the circumstances of this night march up to the Battle, and so great a 
feat was it deemed, that even the heavy veil of censorship was permitted to 
be drawn aside for a moment and the official communique which appeared 
in The Times of the roth October contained the following reference : 
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“On the Right centre a Third-Line Territorial Division comprising the 
Manchester, East Lancashire and Lancashire Fusilier Regiments advanced 
one mile northwards along the ridge in the direction of Passchendaele, cap- 
turing all its objectives under the most trying and difficult circumstances 
with great determination and gallantry.” 

The reference to a “ Third-Line ”’ Territorial Division is inaccurate, for 
the 66th Division, which was the one so signally distinguished, was a Second- 
Line and not a Third-Line Unit. 

A leading article in The Times of the 11th October observed : 

““, . . we are giad to notice that Sir Douglas Haig mentions the names 
of the English Regiments which fought their way forward on the crest until 
they were within a mile of the village of Passchendaele. The task was entrusted 
to a Territorial Division composed of the Manchester, East Lancashire and 
Lancashire Fusilier Regiments. .. .” 

Officers of high rank and wide experience have designated this march 
as one of the outstanding feats of the War, and it may perhaps be permissible 
to quote from The History of The 2/6th Lancashire Fusthers, by Captain 
C. H. Potter, M.C., and Captain A. S. C. Fothergill, the following extract 
from the dispatch of Sir Philip Gibbs of October roth, 1917: 

“The brunt of the fighting fell yesterday in the centre upon the troops 
of North Country England, the hard tough men of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and it was Lancashire’s day especially because of those Territorial Battalions 
of the Manchester, East Lancashire, and Lancashire Fusiliers, with other 
comrades of the 66th Division. The night march of these men who went up 
to attack at dawn seems to me, who has written many records of brave acts 
during three years of war, one of the most heroic episodes in all this time. 
It took eleven hours for these Lancashire men to get up to their support 
line, and then, worn out with fatigue that was a physical pain, wet to the 
skin, cold as death, hungry, and all clotted with mud, they lay in the water 
of shell-holes for a little while until their officers said: ‘ Our turn, boys,’ 
and then they went forward through heavy fire, and over the same kind 
of ground, and fought the enemy with his machine-guns and beat him— 
until they lay outside their last objective, and kept off counter-attacks with 
a few machine-guns that still remained unclogged and rifles that somehow 
they had kept dry. Nothing better than this has been done, and Lancashire 
should thrill to the tale of it because her sons were its heroes.”’ 

The 2/5th Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment record with pride 
the fact that not a single unwounded man fell out during the course of this 
extraordinary march. 

Both battalions in actual fact toiled over the morass without once resting 
from the time their guides met them at 6 p.m. on October 8th until the hour 
of the attack—5.20 a.m. on the 9th—taking over eleven hours to cover a dis- 
tance which, measured as the crow flies, amounted to barely 2 mules. 

Half-way through the march the Officer Commanding the 2/5th Bat- 
talion The East Lancashire Regiment, who was the Senior Battalion Officer 
present, decided that in view of the stupendous difficulties of the situation 
it was necessary for him and his Adjutant (Lieutenant Buckley) to extend 
themselves personally in dealing with stragglers (in the sense of bogged and 
lost men) and keeping in touch with the head of the column to the front and 
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the reserve battalion to the rear, and they accordingly took turns in working 
up and down the whole column. In spite of their efforts Lieut.-Colonel White- 
head found it necessary to report to Advance Brigade Headquarters about 
1 a.m. that, looking to the rate of progress which was being made, only two 
battalions could be in position by zero hour. 

This resulted in a modification of the Battle Orders by which the 2/gth 
Battalion The Manchester Regiment were ordered to deploy to the right 
in two lines, covering half the Brigade Front, and the 2/4th Battalion The 
East Lancashire Regiment similarly to the left, the 2/5th Battalion The 
East Lancashire Regiment extending in two lines over the whole front in the 
rear of these battalions. The intended disposition is indicated by the follow- 
ing diagram : 

2/4th East Lancs. 2/9th Manchesters. 


2/5th East Lancs. 


2/toth Manchesters (in reserve). 
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Inevitable delay in the transmission of the modified orders coupled with 
the difficulties created by the nature of the ground and the almost entire 
absence of landmarks led to some confusion. When the barrage opened at 
5.20 a.m. only two companies of the 2/5th Battalion The East Lancashire 
Regiment had succeeded in getting into position, the remaining companies 
having only partly deployed, and the general disposition is approximately 
represented by the following diagram : 
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2/4th Manchesters 
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2 co.8 2/5th 
E. Lancs. 


2 co. 2/5th E. Lancs. (not in position). 


[I H.Q. 2/sth East Lancs. 
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2/1oth Manchesters (in reserve) coming up. 


The two companies of the 2/5th Battalion The East Lancashire Regi- 
ment which had got into position attacked with the troops in front of them. 
The other two companies had to get into action as they could, and form up 
with the others when the attack was held up. 
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No sooner had the attack begun than it became evident that the Germans 
were in great strength. The advancing troops were met by severe machine- 
gun and rifle-fire, and were very heavily shelled. The shell-fire was some 
of the heaviest experienced against infantry during the whole War, consisting 
in the main of 4:2 in., 5-9 in. and 8 in. The 2/5th Battalion met with a 
specially formidable obstacle in the shape of the Hamburg Redoubt, a con- 
nected group of pill-boxes commanding an unusually wide field of fire down 
the slopes. This was several times attacked without success. Battalion 
Headquarters had been established in a shell-hole after suffering heavy casu- 
alties, and the C.O. in view of the formidable strength of the opposing troops 
and the foregone conclusion that strong counter-attacks would follow any 
initial success, got in touch with the Reserve Battalion and arranged for 
the formation of a defensive line immediately in rear of the attacking 
troops. 

About midday it became apparent that the advance had not progressed 
more than five to six hundred yards—a line approximating to that of the 
first objective having been reached. While this was being consolidated under 
heavy machine-gun fire, the remnants of the 2/5th Battalion The East Lan- 
cashire Regiment were withdrawn by their C.O. to form a line behind the 
other two front-line battalions in anticipation of the counter-attack which 
was bound to come with nightfall. Casualties were steady, but prisoners 
were being brought back throughout the day. 

Shortly before dusk a heavy enemy barrage was put down on the whole 
front, and at dusk the Germans delivered the anticipated powerful counter- 
attack. This was, in the main, repulsed. The British artillery support was 
prompt and good, and the 2/5th Battalion reinforced with considerable effect 
at the ght moment. It was not deemed necessary to make use of the reserves, 
but some small success was achieved by the enemy on the flanks where the 
line was slightly bent back, and it is reported that too little information was 
sent back with the wounded and prisoners. 

The units of the Brigade had by this time become so intermingled as to 
render independent unit command almost impossible, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Whitehead of the 2/5th Battalion, as the senior officer, assumed command 
of the whole of the mixed force holding the Brigade front. 

The enemy, though driven from his first line, was still holding positions 
of exceptional strength, and it appeared that no further advance was possible 
without definite artillery preparation. Patrols sent out during the night to 
ascertain the strength of the German positions confirmed this view, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Whitehead declined to sacrifice the Brigade in an attack of which 
the result could never be in doubt. 

The appalling conditions of the ground and the absence of landmarks 
rendered location of the actual line a matter of extraordinary difficulty. 
Lieut.-Colonel Whitehead himself spent most of the night of October gth/roth 
in wandering about in the dense darkness locating the position of the troops 
under his command with substantial success. 

In the morning the Germans made another counter-attack. It was not 
pressed with great force, but so exhausted were the front-line troops after 
their terrible march and their gruelling attack that it was necessary to call 
to some extent on the reserves. 
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About Io a.m. on October roth a Brigade runner reached the Head- 
quarters of the 2/5th Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment with a crumpled 
and only half-decipherable written message that the German position was 
to be taken at all costs. It appeared to be an order of annihilation. Lieut.- 
Colonel Whitehead summoned the Commanding Officers of the other battalions 
to a conference, and a discussion took place during which it was agreed that 
the order if carried out would involve the extermination of the Brigade. 
The order was re-examined, and it was eventually ascertained, with difficulty, 
that it was no less than twenty-four hours late! But for this timely dis- 
covery a terrible tragedy might have occurred. 

The battalions engaged in the attack remained in the line during the 
whole of the day under very heavy shell-fire, holding the position gained. 
Devastating as was the gun-fire and the machine-gun and rifle fire of the 
Boche it was fortunate that he was, relatively speaking, immobilized by the 
state of the battlefield no less than were our own troops—otherwise the latter 
might have found themselves seriously short of ammunition and bombs. 
As it was they suffered terribly from shortage of water. The only means 
of getting any supplies whatever up to the front line was that of mule trains, 
whose sole main approach, as the Boche well knew, was the Ypres-Zonnebeke 
road. This avenue accordingly received constant attention from the Boche 
guns throughout the attack and the succeeding days, and though train after 
train of mules was despatched from Ypres under competent guides, each 
animal carrying eight petrol-tins—16 gallons—of water, very few ever reached 
their destination, and the suffering of the front line troops was correspond- 
ingly accentuated. 

No account of this action would be complete without mention being 
made of the almost superhuman labour of Captain Crawshaw, the Medical 
Officer of the 2/5th Battalion. He formed a First-Aid Post in a shell-hole, 
and there he and his orderlies laboured like ones demented until they were 
blown out of it. Nothing daunted they established themselves in another, 
and there carried on till Captain Crawshaw himself was wounded late on the 
evening of October roth while dressing wounded under fire. Captain Crawshaw 
was decorated with the Military Cross for his heroic efforts on this occa- 
sion, and it should be recorded that he and his staff were the means of 
saving many a life which, but for their devoted labours, would have been 
lost. 

On the night of October roth/r1th the force under Lieut.-Colonel White- 
head’s command was relieved by the 42nd Battalion Australian Infantry 
of the 11th Australian Infantry Brigade, the relief commencing about 7.30 
p.m. on the roth and ending about 12.30 a.m. on the 11th. The night was 
a veritable night of horror, and the battalion was heavily shelled on its way 
back to Ypres; but the remnants eventually reached the field outside Ypres 
in which they had bivouaced before the battle. Both had suffered severely. 
The 2/4th casualties in officers were 4 killed, 3 wounded and missing and 
6 wounded ; in other ranks 316. Those of the 2/5th were in officers 2 killed 
and 10 wounded; in other ranks 355. In each case practically half the 
battalion had become casualties. 

Lieut.-Colonel Whitehead, in his account of the attack, attributes the 
failure to reach the final objective firstly—and mainly—to the inconceivable 
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state of the ground which prevented the whole Brigade being in position 
at zero hour, despite the most heroic efforts ; and, secondly, to the artillery 
barrage moving at too fast a rate over ground in which it was, humanly speak- 
ing, impossible for the infantry to keep up with it (though this was rectified 
in the latter stages of the battle). Other factors were the great intensity 
of the German machine-gun fire and the devastating nature of their artillery 
fire—the heaviest, in his experience, from the point of view of sheer weight 
of metal, during the whole War. 

From the meadow in front of Ypres both battalions moved by road on 
October 11th to Vlamertinghe, where they rested and re-organized, being 
rejoined by the echelons which had been kept out of the action. “ Resting ”’ 
in this context must be read as a relative expression since both battalions 
were called upon to supply large burying-parties whose marches up the Zonne- 
beke road to the front line and whose labours immediately behind the fighting 
which was still continuing could be termed “ resting ’’ only by a very exagger- 
ated courtesy. 

On October 16th both battalions moved back to a real rest area to refit 
and re-organize. The move was made by rail, and a long and painful process 
it was. The battalions marched to Ypres to entrain, arriving there about 
5 p.m. Their destination was the town of Arques, about 28 miles away by 
rail, and there they arrived about 2.30 a.m. on the 17th, the 2/4th marching 
thence to billets at Bandringhem, 4 miles south-east of St. Omer, and the 
2/5th to billets at Wardrecques, a mile to the north-east of the sister battalion. 
At these places they were reinforced by drafts which brought the strength 
of the 2/4th Battalion up to 29 officers and 846 other ranks, and that of the 
2/5th to 30 officers and 862 other ranks. Battalion and brigade training 
in the attack was practised, and on the 29th the battalions were inspected 
on the Arques-Aire road by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, 
who expressed himself as highly pleased with the turn-out of the units, 
and congratulated the Division on the soldierly spirit which it had displayed 
in the action of October goth. 

Battalion and brigade training, including a plentiful proportion of night 
operations, continued throughout the early part of November, and another 
inspection, on this occasion by Lieut.-General Sir A. Godley, the Corps Com- 
mander of the IInd Anzac Corps, took place on November 6th. The weather 
had improved considerably during the period of rest, but became outrageous 
when the time came to move up towards the line. 

The transport of both battalions set out on November oth to move by 
road to the Westoutre area, the battalions themselves marching early in the 
morning of the roth to Ebblinghem Station where they entrained for Ouder- 
dom, some 5 miles to the south-west of Ypres. The night was spent there 
under canvas in a camp the amenities of which had suffered practical extinction 
in the rains. On the 11th the battalions marched thence to Ypres, the 2/4th 
being unlucky enough to be in the vicinity of the railway station while the 
Boche was practising his daily hate and accordingly suffering a few casualties. 
Both battalions on reaching Ypres were billeted in the ruins of the Infantry 
Barracks, the transport remaining in the vicinity of Belgian Chateau on the 
Ypres-Vlamertinghe road. 

On November roth the Brigade relieved the 197th Infantry Brigade 
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in the line, reconnaissance of the positions to be held having been previously 
made by officers. The 2/4th Battalion relieved the 2/7th Battalion The 
Lancashire Fusiliers in support, and the 2/5th the 2/6th Battalion The Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers in the front line, holding the right sector of the Broodseinde 
front. 


THE WINTER OF 1917-18 


With the taking of Passchendaele on November 6th the heavy fighting 
which had been proceeding in the Salient almost continuously throughout 
the summer and autumn had come to an end, the appalling condition of the 
ground alone being sufficient to reduce both sides to a state of relative immo- 
bility. Here and there the defences had been strengthened by the forma- 
tion of small strong-points where two or three shell-holes had been joined 
up by passages cut through the sides, and these generally contained a Lewis- 
gun team. Neither side was very sure as to the exact whereabouts of the . 
other’s front line, though daily reconnaissance by low-flying aeroplanes was 
made to obtain this information, and such was the importance with which the 
high command regarded the preservation of secrecy on this point that no 
movement whatever was permitted to take place by daylight in the front 
line at this time. Cooking and even smoking were absolutely prohibited. 
Men lay all day under ground sheets in their shell-holes, and wounded could 
only be evacuated under cover of darkness. Nomovement whatever indeed 
took place except at night when patrols stumbled from pond to pond in front 
of the line, gleaning what information could be acquired. 

Life in the front line in these circumstances was, though irksome, com- 
paratively quiet. Behind, other conditions prevailed. Night shelling of 
working parties and ration parties was always heavy, and enemy artillery 
vigilance on the approaches to the line too was constant both by day and night. 
Reliefs were always started by daylight involving as they did a long trek 
in single file over a track of duckboards commencing short of Hell Fire Corner 
on the Zillebeke road and reaching the Zonnebeke road short of the Zonnebeke 
Gasometer. It was more often than not the fate of battalions going in to 
relieve to have to pass through a heavy barrage, the actual march up to the 
line being, generally speaking, more dangerous than the occupation of the 
line itself. Ypres itself at this time received only intermittent attention 
from enemy guns and aircraft. 

Casualties during this period in the line were fairly heavy ; those occurring 
during reliefs or in the line were comparatively few, but the working parties 
continuously supplied for the construction of a new and strong support line 
suffered severely. During the four days of November 27th/3oth the total 
casualties were I officer and 10 other ranks killed and 23 other ranks 
wounded, and during the four days of December 1st/3rd 1 officer and 7 
other ranks killed, 30 other ranks wounded and 1 missing. 

At the beginning of December the Division was again taken out of the 
line, the 2/4th Battalion moving by motor-lorry on December 3rd to Hon- 
deghem, 3 miles south of Cassel, and the 2/5th to Ste Marie Cappel, 2 miles 
nearer to the famous Second Army Headquarters, both units being com- 
fortably billeted in their respective villages. A course of training was mapped 
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out by Brigade Headquarters, but working parties were provided for con- 
structional work in the training area. 

The approach of Christmas raised doubts as to whether the Brigade 
could hope to be still in rest on the 25th, and finally, in anticipation of an 
early return to Ypres, it was decided to celebrate Christmas Day on December 
19th. That day was accordingly observed as a general holiday throughout 
the Brigade, and was marked by appropriate festivities, and (winter now 
having made its presence felt) amid snow and ice. This was a fortunate 
circumstance as the fears in regard to a move before Christmas proved un- 
founded, and the real Christmas Day was also observed as a holiday and 
celebrated as an anniversary, though in quieter fashion. 

It was not, in fact, until early in January, 1918, that the Brigade left 
this area of pleasant memory, the 2/4th and 2/5th battalions moving to 
Potijze, in front of Ypres, by motor-lorry on January goth. On the roth 
the 2/5th Battalion relieved the 1/4th Battalion The York and Lancs. Regi- 
ment in the front line—Broodseinde right sector, while the 2/4th relieved 
the 1/5th Battalion The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry in support. 

Conditions had undergone a material change during the long period 
that the Brigade had been at rest. The relative passiveness—so far as work 
was concerned—which had not unnaturally followed the prolonged heavy 
fighting—had been succeeded by a quiet but continuous activity. The front 
line had become defined and organized as a position. Wire had been put 
out in front of the posts. Communications with supports and reserves had 
undergone a much-needed improvement, and the support line had been 
strengthened to a very considerable extent. Casualties were slight and the 
most-hated enemy was the weather, which still rendered life in the front 
line a most unpleasant business. 

Conditions in the back areas had also been much improved. Divisional 
baths had been put up for the men and a set of surpassing comfort were in process 
of being erected for officers.* Good canteens were available, and an officers’ 
club had been erected of large proportions and relatively luxurious appoint- 
ments. Wherever a battalion was, work was the order of the day—and 
night. In the front line the strengthening and improving of the posts and 
particularly the thickening of the wire. In support, the building of support 
posts and the construction and maintenance of tracks and other communi- 
cations. In reserve the improvement of shelters, baths and other amenities, 
and above all salvage. Salvage had at this time become almost a passion 
with the high command, and probably appeared particularly obtrusive in 
the Salient because of the immense quantities of all kinds of material and 
munitions which there were to salve. Divisional salvage returns were ren- 
dered and published in orders, and a kind of inter-divisional competition 
arose as all salvage was valued. In some battalions—and this was the case 


* The following brief but vivid description of the officers’ baths is taken from an 
officer’s letter about this time: ‘‘ Here amongst all these ruins our thoughtful Division 
(the 66th) has erected a corrugated-iron shed—red and rusty on the outside, but clean 
white-painted within ; and in it are three long baths and a spray bath, a waiting-room 
with a carpet on the floor and arm-chairs—deck chairs—and papers to read, and a gentle- 
man in a long white coat over his uniform who brings you hot water ; and for the modest 
sum of 50 centimes one can wallow in luxury for half an hour.”’ 
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in the 2/4th and 2/5th—it was a battalion order that no officer or man who 
left Ypres in the direction of the line—save of course those proceeding in 
organized parties on some definite duty—should return without bringing 
with him some substantial article of salvage, and many a valuable article 
was returned to Ordnance to be reconditioned by reason of this wise order. 

This period of trench duty passed, so far as the 2/4th and 2/5th were 
concerned, without special incident—except for those caused by the inclemency 
of the weather—save that the 2/5th were unfortunate enough to lose the 
whole of a long-distance patrol consisting of 1 officer and 16 other ranks, 
with a Lewis gun, which left the line at midnight on January 27th and 
failed to return. 

The battalions were destined to see the last of this famous sector early 
in January, 1918. On the 6th they moved to Houtkerque, just over the 
Belgian frontier, about 6 miles west of Poperinghe, and there rested and 
refitted in anticipation of a move southwards. They had been inspected 
en route by the new G.O.C., Division, Major-General Neil-Malcolm, who had 
in January succeeded in command of the Division Major-General Sir H. A. 
Lawrence on the latter being transferred to G.H.Q. 

About this time the whole Army in France was re-organized by the reduc- 
tion of every brigade from four battalions to three. The wastage of man- 
power which had been steadily proceeding for nearly three and a half years 
and the difficulty in maintaining the supply of recruits to fill the gaps, coupled 
with the desirability from every point of view of maintaining the same number 
of Divisions in the Field, had forced this course upon the Army Council. In 
the 198th Infantry Brigade the oth Battalion The Manchester Regiment 
was disbanded. In the corresponding brigade of the 42nd Division the unit 
to be eliminated—not disbanded, for it was decided that First-Line Territorial 
battalions could not be so dealt with—was the 1/4th Battalion The East 
Lancashire Regiment. It was amalgamated with the 2/4th Battalion, 
joining the 198th Infantry Brigade of the 66th Division and being known 
thenceforth as the 4th Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment. The sur- 
plus personnel of the 1/4th Battalion was transferred, in pursuance of 
the policy of preserving the territorial principle, to the 2/5th Battalion which 
thus received—on February 19th—an acquisition of strength of 10 officers 
and 207 other ranks. That battalion had in the meantime moved south 
with the rest of the Division, entraining at Proven on February 15th, and 
detraining at Guillaucourt about 5 miles east of Villers-Brettoneux on 
February 16th, marching thence to billets in Quesnel, 5 miles due south, 
while the 4th Battalion billeted at Meziéres, near by. 


CHAPTER IV 


A NEW AREA; THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE IN MARCH, 1918; TRAINING 
AMERICAN TROOPS ; DISBANDMENT OF 2/sth 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE, MARCH, 1918 


HE change from the Salient to the Somme Area was as welcome 

as had been in the summer of 1917 the move from the La Bassée 

Sector to the Coast. The weather was as perfect as could be for 

the time of the year, and, early as it was, spring was beginning to announce 

itself in the shape of brighter greens and signs of renewed life in the trees 
and shrubs. 

The days that followed the arrival of the 2/5th Battalion at Quesnel 
were peaceful but busy. The absorption of the large new contingent from 
the 1/4th Battalion involved considerable re-organization and re-arrangement, 
calling for the exercise of much tact and delicacy. With a view to establishing 
complete cohesion, battalion training became the order of the day, varied 
by firing practice on the 200- and 300-yard ranges. Similar activities 
occupied the 4th Battalion at Meziéres. The period of inactivity, how- 
ever, was not to be prolonged. A long stretch of line to the immediate 
north and south of St. Quentin had comparatively recently been taken over 
from the French Army, and the attenuated line was being held too thinly 
to allow of good troops remaining idle in back areas. 

On February 25th the battalions marched out of their respective villages, 
and billeted for the night ; the 2/5th battalion in Harbonniéres and the 4th at 
Bayonvillers, and marched on the next day to Villers-Carbonnel on the Amiens 
—St. Quentin road, in the centre of the area scarred by the battles of 1916, 
now marked by a cross-roads surrounded by a bevy of Nissen Huts, and a 
signboard bearing the legend: “ This was Villers-Carbonnel ”’ ! 

On the next day—February 27th—the battalions marched forward 
again, crossing the Somme by the Brie bridge, 5 miles south of Peronne, 
and camped for the night at Hancourt, a few miles south of Roisel. Thence 
an advance party of the 2/5th Battalion proceeded in the afternoon to recon- 
noitre the line, and on February 28th the battalion relieved the 3rd Battalion 
The Rifle Brigade (24th Division) in the front line before Hargicourt, the 
4th Battalion remaining at Hancourt but moving upon March ist to Montigny 
' Farm and on March 3rd to Brigade-reserve at Hervilly, south-east of Roisel. 

After the Somme had been crossed and the battalions had left the main 
Amiens-St. Quentin road to strike north-east towards Hancourt the country 
had become more hilly and this tendency increased towards Hargicourt. 
The enemy occupied commanding and strongly fortified positions of their 
own choosing—after their retreat of 1917—while the positions which the 
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British had been compelled to assume were such as circumstances had 
dictated. 

The line, as the 66th Division took it over, was certainly of indifferent 
strength. There was no really continuous trench system such as the Division 
had experienced further north, and—what was still more important in the 
light of subsequent events—no continuous belt or belts of wire. The fore- 
most. positions were a series of poorly-wired advance posts, and behind these . 
lay a series of disconnected lengths of trench, communication both from 
front to rear and laterally being either non-existent or indifferent in the extreme. 
For defensive purposes reliance was placed on cross-fire from carefully selected 
machine-gun positions, and on the disposition of the artillery which was 
likewise carefully placed. 

In rear there were excellent positions—on paper. There were “ lines ’”’ 
of green and brown and all the colours of the rainbow; and “ Zones ”’ of one 
kind and another, galore. ‘‘ Redoubts ’’ abounded in commanding positions 
—fortified strong-points, intended to be held by anything from a platoon 
to acompany. The green lines and the brown lines and the blue and other 
lines were mere scratches in the ground, and the redoubts were—paper redoubts. 
By March 2oth at least some of these works were traced in outline by removal 
of the sods, others by tapes. 

The sober truth of the matter was that there was so much work to be 
done in one part and another of the area, and so little time to do it in, that 
it was quite impossible to do it all. From the day the 66th Division went 
into the line in this sector, work was proceeded with continuously all over 
the area. The wire was strengthened and the front line positions improved 
so far as circumstances permitted, and real progress was made with the digging 
and deepening of a support line between Templeux-le-Guerrard and Hargi- 
court. New and improved positions were reconnoitred, approved and pre- 
pared both in front and support lines, and special “‘ battle positions ’’ were 
selected and allocated. So great and continuous, in fact, was the general 
activity in regard to defence positions that it soon became apparent to even 
the meanest intelligence that an attack of some nature by the Boche was 
expected. The insistence laid on the most thorough reconnaissance by all 
officers of battle positions was in itself sufficient to convey a shrewd hint. 
Practice alarms, when on receipt of the order ‘‘ Man Battle Stations ’”’ all 
units moved out to the positions they would occupy in the event of an 
attack being made, were of very frequent occurrence. Orders were issued 
too for intense activity in the shape of patrols and the importance of securing 
identifications. 

A good deal of credit must be given to the enemy for the secrecy with 
which their stupendous preparations were carried out. The command of 
the air seemed to be completely ours: aerial reconnaissance was constantly 
carried out ; yet the resultant photographs, though they occasionally presented 
puzzling characteristics to the Intelligence branch responsible for interpreting 
them, revealed no real sign of the intense activity which must have prevailed 
at this time behind the German lines. The enemy artillery was quiet— 
suspiciously quiet—yet the very inactivity of that arm, and the absence of 
any signs of “‘ ranging,” gave rise to doubts as to how far the artillery fire 
could be really effective if the suspected attack materialized. 
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As the 21st of March approached, Intelligence had gleaned sufficient 
information from one source and another to make them aware that the date 
of the attack was very near. The precise day could not be determined, 
yet urgent orders came through on the 2oth that all Redoubts were to 
be stocked before dawn of the 21st with sealed supplies of ammunition, 
bombs, flares, screw pickets, wire, iron rations and water. All these supplies 
were readily available except the last ; but by dint of extreme wangling, a 
sufficient supply of petrol tins was secured to meet the specified require- 
ments of the 198th Brigade front, and the three ‘“‘ Redoubts ” under their 
charge were duly stocked with the whole of the stores in question before mid- 
night, and probably met a summary fate when the enemy barrage opened 
on the following morning. 

The night was fine and clear and a half-moon gave adequate light for the 
purpose of dealing with the stores. The Boche guns were silent, and the 
whole front quiet. The units of the 198th Infantry Brigade were disposed 
with the 4th Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment in the front line, the 
2/5th Battalion in support at Hesbecourt and the roth Battalion The Man- 
chester Regiment in reserve at Hervilly where was situate also Brigade Head- 

uarters. 

: The crisp keen air apparent on the night of the 2oth was replaced in the 
early hours of the morning of the 21st by a chilly penetrating dampness. 
Wreaths of woolly mist drifted from nowhere, drawn together by some odd 
attraction, and by dawn the whole of the Fifth Army was completely blinded 
by a dense fog extending from far in front of the line miles backwards ; even 
in the higher regions it was impossible to see more than a very few yards 
in front of one while in the valleys and particularly in the quarries it was so 
thick that the range of vision did not extend beyond six or seven feet on any 
side. 

It was in such conditions that about 4.30 a.m. every gun on the Boche 
front—or so it seemed—crashed out in drumfire. The accuracy of the fire 
spoke volumes for the efficiency of the German artillery whose inactivity 
for the preceding weeks had been pronounced. Front, support and reserve 
lines were all equally accurately “taped.” The 2/5th Battalion The East 
Lancashire Regiment were quartered in support in Hesbecourt, a small 
straggling village whose three-parts-ruined main street ran roughly parallel 
with the front line. On that main street the Boche gun-fire descended that 
morning with devastating accuracy effectively completing the ruin of the 
semi-destroyed barns in which the men were largely billeted, and causing 
heavy casualties and considerable confusion before the battalion could even 
get on parade. Every wire establishing communication with the rear was 
cut within a very few minutes of the commencement of the bombardment, 
but there was no need to await the receipt of orders. It was obvious that 
the expected Boche offensive had materialized, and the battalion immediately 
moved up to its battle station where it established itself in position about 
6 a.m., having already suffered considerable casualties by that time. Heavier 
losses came later, however. The bombardment continued, quantities of 
gas-shells being sent over till all the depressions and hollows were literally 
gas-soaked. About 8 a.m. the enemy barrage had lifted till it descended 
approximately on the front of the 2/5th Battalion, and the shelling was heavy 
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for the next two hours. As the morning wore on the fog began to clear, and 
the sun finally breaking through about Io a.m. showed a clear country with 
casualties streaming back from the front, bringing news of the extent and 
completeness of the break-through. 

The stories of the wounded were presently confirmed by the appearance 
of small parties of Germans on the ridge beyond Templeux-le-Guerrard and 
these were fought for some time by guns in front of our own front line. The now 
good visibility rendered the Boche progress apparent, and on its becoming ob- 
vious that the enemy had worked round the 2/5th Battalion’s right flank, a with- 
drawal to the Templeux-le-Guerrard defences was successfully effected. Lieut.- 
Colonel Whitehead departed to report the situation to Brigade Headquarters 
at Hervilly, leaving the battalion under the command of Captain J. H. G. 
Grey whose cool and courageous bearing on that—and subsequent days— 
excited the respectful comment not only of the men of his own battalion but 
of those of neighbouring units. He became in his own person a rallying- 
point for stragglers, and many were the inquiries for ‘‘ that theer little Tommy 
Grey.” Major Welch, the second-in-command, had been ordered to remain 
behind at Hesbecourt, and succeeded to his credit in evacuating the whole 
of those who had been wounded in the preliminary bombardment. In the 
evening he withdrew with details to Nobescourt Farm, where Divisional 
Headquarters were established. 

The troops holding the Templeux Defences, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Norton, D.S.O. (O/C 2/r1oth Manchester Regiment), 
held their positions all day, withdrawing in the evening to the western out- 
skirts of Templeux-la-Fosse, and the remainder of the battalion established 
itself in front of Ruelles Wood to the south-west of the village, ‘‘ A ’’ Company 
forming a defensive flank on the left of the wood. 

Details of the day’s fighting are inevitably sparse having regard to the 
weather conditions which prevailed when the attack started, the completeness 
of the German break-through, and the extraordinarily heavy casualties. 
The following extract from a letter subsequently written to the father of 
Captain Hopkins (O/C “C’”’ Company of the battalion) by 2nd-Lieutenant 
V. H. Johnston who was taken prisoner tells a typical story however : 

“ The fighting in which your son and myself with my own platoon were 
engaged was very severe and very disastrous to ourselves. As far as I can 
recollect only three, or at most four, out of about thirty came through without 
being killed or severely wounded. We had a post in the open—a few yards 
of trench—and were attacked in overwhelming numbers, large numbers of 
the enemy streaming through rapidly on our flanks meanwhile. The Germans 
had broken right through the front line—we were in immediate support— 
and our post was left behind by the waves of the enemy, like a battered ship, 
alone, and finally submerged by fresh onslaughts. We fought for two 
hours from about 10 a.m. till noon. Captain Hopkins and I each took charge 
of a section of trench and carried on with rifle and Lewis-gun fire till there 
was hardly a man left. About half-way through the fight, Captain Hopkins 
came down to me and said he feared he could not go on very much longer 
as he was wounded in the back and the leg, presumably by machine-gun 
bullets. Nevertheless, with wonderful courage he insisted on carrying on, 
controlling, directing fire and urging the men like the splendid soldier he 
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showed himself to be. At last, when not a single man remained of his party, 
he himself took a Lewis gun. I was then by his side, getting the other gun 
into action, and saw what happened. A bullet struck the gun he was firing 
and hit him in the lower part of the face. Ashesank back he said to me, ‘ Fire 
the gun, Mr. Johnston—fire the gun.’ The Germans were then swarming 
upon us in our rear—we were attacked on three sides—and I found myself 
surrounded. The German captain was very courteous—professed to be very 
much concerned at the losses we had suffered, and distinctly promised to 
do all he could for your son. ... 

“One thing I must say—that Captain Hopkins’ conduct in that battle 
was an inspiration to everyone who was with him. Certainly no one could 
possibly have behaved more gallantly and have carried out his duty more 
nobly than he did.” 

The 4th Battalion had fared very hardly in the day’s fighting. At the 
beginning of the attack they had been disposed as to three companies in the 
front line and one in support. The former stood their ground, offering 
strenuous resistance to the enemy advance till, outflanked and attacked 
from the rear, practically every officer and man became a casualty or prisoner. 
The Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel A. L. Wreford, was fatally wounded. 
The support company fought a magnificent rearguard action under Captain 
M. B. Bolton who was eventually wounded and taken prisoner. Captain 
Cooper then took charge, and the Company withdrew fighting to west of 
Hargicourt where they were joined by Major Paddock, the second-in-command, 
who now took charge, with about 50 other ranks. There they fought until 
the afternoon when the survivors, amounting to 3 officers and about 40 other 
ranks, withdrew to east of Hesbecourt where Major Paddock was killed, and 
in the early hours of the next day the remnants under Captain Cooper retreated 
to a line just east of Roisel. 

On the morning of the 22nd the enemy again opened a heavy bombard- 
ment about 4.15 a.m. As on the previous morning, the country was wrapped 
in heavy fog which did not lift till breakfast-time. About 8.30 a.m. the 
headquarters of the 2/5th Battalion, under the command of Captain Grey, 
moved backward to Nobescourt behind ‘‘ A” and “ B’’ Companies, fighting 
a rearguard action through Hesbecourt and Hervilly. The transport had 
already moved back on the night of the 21st from Montigny Farm to Cartigny, 
keeping close to the river in order to have water available. 

The remnants of the 2/5th Battalion having assembled at Nobescourt 
Farm on the morning of the 22nd, were ordered to move to Brusle, 4 miles 
W.S.W. of Roisel. Major Welch and Captain Grey formed a cordon for 
stragglers across the Hancourt-Roisel road while the battalion reformed at 
Beaumetz whence it moved almost immediately to Cartigny, crossed the 
Cologne River there and went on under orders to Courcelles where it encamped 
at the Corps rest-camp. The transport had moved with the battalion from 
Cartigny and a hot meal was served at Courcelles, but the respite of the tired 
men was short. Soon after 9 p.m. the battalion moved off, along a road 
crowded with retiring transport, troops and guns, through Doignt to Peronne, 
and thence southwards along the west bank of the river to Eterpigny. 
Arriving there about 2 a.m. it immediately took up a position to guard the 
bridge-head, being rejoined by Captain Grey with the stragglers whom he 
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had collected from various units of the 66th and 16th Divisions about 4.30 
a.m. on March 23rd. The transport, with Major Welch, had in the meantime 
moved—still seeking water—to a Brigade Transport Camp which had been 
formed just to the north-west of Biaches, on the bank of the river. 

The survivors of the 4th Battalion in the meantime took up a position 
in support on the Peronne-Roye road, east of Barleux. 

Throughout March 23rd the 2/5th Battalion—or rather its remnants— 
held its positions at Eterpigny covering the retirement of troops of the 50th 
Division which on the first day of the battle had been in reserve about Proyart, 
but had been hastened up to the front and thrown into the fight in the early 
morning of the 22nd. The Germans began to advance on Peronne in the 
course of the morning, and fighting continued throughout the day. In the 
early afternoon the transport camp was heavily shelled and moved back 
along the river to Trous-les-Mines. The bridge at Eterpigny was blown up 
by the Engineers in the evening, but the 2/5th Battalion remained in position 
till relieved about 2.30 a.m. on the 24th by the 5th Battalion The Durham 
Light Infantry, whereupon it moved northwards to the bridge-head east of 
Biaches, and there consolidated a new position where it was joined by the 
few survivors of the 4th Battalion which, however, had for the time being 
practically ceased to exist as an independent unit. 

The morning of the 24th was no less foggy than its immediate predecessors 
had been. The men, who had been almost continuously in action without 
rest since the early morning of the 21st were naturally tired, but despite 
a certain amount of speculation as to why reinforcements had not been made 
more generously available (it was perhaps fortunate that the real reason— 
that there weren’t any—was not generally known) were in good spirits and 
determined. The stubborn resistance with which the Boche had met had 
somewhat exhausted his first ardour, while the extent of the ground which 
he had succeeded in gaining had necessitated a pause for his heavy artillery 
to come up to renew the battle. Enemy attempts to cross the river were 
persisted in all day, but were successfully repulsed. The transport, however, 
moved back in the evening from Trous-les-Mines to east of Cappy. 

About 8 a.m. on the 25th the enemy attack reopened with renewed 
vigour and increased artillery support. A crossing of the river was effected 
in the neighbourhood of Eterpigny, and the troops on the 2/5th Battalion’s 
right flank were forced back. At noon a strong attack was delivered on the 
battalion front, but the position was successfully held until nightfall when 
a withdrawal was effected under cover of darkness to Biaches, a defensive 
flank being formed along the Biaches-Flaucourt road, the battalion taking 
up a position on the right of the rst Battalion The Cambridgeshire Regiment, 
the transport having moved back in the meantime from east of Cappy to 
Chuignolles. During the night astrong enemy attack forced the 1st Battalion 
The Cambridgeshire Regiment to withdraw from their position, and the bat- 
talion conformed by retiring, fighting a rearguard action, to Herbecourt 
where they took over the divisional front about midnight. 

The weary troops were, however, allowed no rest. About 3 a.m. on the 
26th orders were received to withdraw again, and the battalion marched to 
Foucaucourt on the main Amiens-St. Quentin road. Progress was slow, the 
troops were exhausted and underfed, and did not arrive at their destination 
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till 10 a.m. After an hour’s interval for rest and food they occupied old 
trenches east of Foucaucourt. The transport had conformed to the rear- 
ward movement in the early morning and had retired through Proyart to a 
field east of Cerisy. 

In front of Foucaucourt the position was held by the battalion and 
other mixed units of the 66th Division to cover the retirement through them 
of other troops, hard pressed by the Boche who delivered a strong attack 
on the divisional front after this withdrawal had been accomplished, which 
was, however, successfully held up. About 2 p.m. orders were received to 
fall back on Harbonniéres, and the battalion with other troops withdrew, 
fighting a rearguard action, to a position between Vauvillers-Framerville and 
the cross-roads south of Proyart. 

It is somewhat of a misnomer indeed now to refer to the troops under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel Whitehead (2/5th Battalion The East Lanca- 
shire Regiment) as “‘ the battalion.’”” The force was in fact an entirely mixed 
one. The strength of the whole Division had been reduced to less than that 
of a weak brigade, and the units were inextricably mixed. Platoon officers 
and company commanders assumed command of whatever men happened 
to drift into the sector under their immediate purview, and officers command- 
ing battalions were perforce compelled to accept the situation, issuing orders 
to their own officers and assuming command in this manner of the men under 
those officers’ immediate control. The battalions, as such—in so far as that 
expression connotes men properly belonging to the 4th and 2/5th Battalions 
The East Lancashire Regiment—had ceased to exist, and from now onwards 
to the conclusion of their part in the retreat that expression must be assumed 
to refer to the mixed troops under the command of Lieut.-Colonel White- 
head. 

The position taken up on the Vauvillers-Framerville line was firmly 
held all night, and an attack in the early morning of March 27th which was 
partially successful was met by a counter-attack which restored the battalion 
to its former positions. The transport, however, moved back from east 
to west of Hamel, and later to a position south-west of Villers-Bretonneux. 

About 4 p.m. a welcome reinforcement was received in the shape of 
Captain Snailham (2/5th East Lancashire Regiment) and some 300 men—largely 
of the battalion—who had been engaged at Foucaucourt. In the course of 
the afternoon, however, the battalion was driven from the Vauvillers-Framer- 
ville line and took up a position just in front of the Rosiéres-Proyart railway 
line, east of Harbonniéres railway station. This line was held throughout 
the afternoon and evening, but early in the morning of March 28th orders 
were received to withdraw via Caix to Cayeux. While the withdrawal was 
proceeding the orders were cancelled and a counter-order received to form, 
together with other troops of the 66th Division, a defensive position at Gillau- 
court, in order to cover the retreat of other troops. This was done, but a 
strong enemy attack forced a retirement. The troops fell back under the 
command of Major Gracie (R.E.) through Wiencourt to Marcelcave where 
they took up a new position, the battalion headquarters with other mixed 
troops having in the meantime fallen back to Cayeux, whence, with troops 
of the 39th Division, they joined in a counter-attack across the river in the 
direction of Gillaucourt. In the meantime, Captain Grey with a party of 
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stragglers had joined the Division at Demuin where they were placed in 
Divisional Reserve. About 9 p.m. they were ordered to proceed in the 
direction of Marcelcave to form a defensive flank between that village and 
Villers-Bretonneux, while one section of this small force patrolled Marcelcave. 
The transport in the meantime retired further to Boves, south-east of 
Amiens. 

Battalion Headquarters had established themselves at Ignaucourt, 
whence a patrol was sent out through Cayeux, returning about 3 a.m. on 
March 2oth to report all clear. In the early morning Lieut.-Colonel White- 
head, being relieved, joined the transport at Boves while Captain Grey (whose 
Marcelcave patrol had returned about 5 a.m.) took command of and pro- 
ceeded to re-organize the divisional stragglers at Demuin. 

Meantime a portion of the battalions had taken up a position east of 
Ignaucourt and held this till noon when it withdrew with other troops to 
east of Demuin. Other troops which had been holding Ignaucourt itself 
withdrew from there about 10 a.m. to east of Aubercourt, where they took 
up a position in a sunken road which they succeeded in holding throughout 
the day and through the following night. They were outflanked and forced 
to withdraw about 11 a.m. on March 30th to Demuin, and later to higher 
ground north-east of Hangard. 

About noon these troops, exhausted as they were, took part in a counter- 
attack in an endeavour to regain the line east of Demuin, but gallantly as 
the counter-attack was led and carried out it failed—as was almost inevitable 
in the circumstances—and the troops were forced back to the positions from 
which they had started. 

The Divisional Reserves, under Captain Grey, were then detailed to 
defend the western edge of Demuin and took up positions about 6.30 p.m., 
whence they fought a rearguard action to higher ground north of the village. 
Thence he withdrew under orders to Gentelles where Brigade Headquarters 
were situated whilst a strong German attack on the right flank forced back 
the remaining mixed troops to Hangard. 

About 3 a.m. on March 31st the battalions were relieved in the line by 
a unit of the 18th Division. The remnants marched thence to Gentelles, 
24 miles to the north-east, and thence, after a brief pause for such a meal 
as it was possible to give, to Longueau, 5 miles farther back on the eastern 
outskirts of Amiens. They arrived there about 9 a.m. and were given hot 
food and rested and re-organized. It was important, however, to get the 
exhausted men into proper rest quarters as soon as possible, and at 2 p.m. 
what was left of the battalions marched out through Amiens to the village 
of Pissy, 12 miles distant. It is a detail eloquent of the spirit which animated 
the men that after ten days of almost incessant fighting and marching, short 
of food, short of sleep and with ranks incredibly thinned, the battalion covered 
those 12 miles from Longueau to Pissy without any man falling out and staggered 
into Pissy singing. There guides from Brigade Headquarters met them and 
distributed them in sundry barns full of sweet-smelling straw on to which 
they dropped, as they were, to sleep. 

The casualties of the 2/5th Battalion during the ten days fighting 
were : 
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Officers : Killed . : ; : : 5 
Wounded... ; : ‘ 8 
Missing . : : : . «18 
Wounded at duty . : : 5 
Other Ranks: Killed . : . : . 43 
Wounded : : : } . 124 
Missing . : : : : - 563 


Those of the 4th Battalion are not recorded in their War Diary, but 
the battalion was at the end of the eleven days’ fighting represented by 1 
officer (a reinforcement from the base) and about 20 other ranks. 

The first entry in the War Diary of the 2/5th Battalion for April 1st 
is: “Strength of Battalion to date—z1z Officers, 265 Other Ranks,” which 
seems to accord ill with the casualty figures given above. Due weight must, 
however, be given to the fact that from time to time during the preceding 
ten days small reinforcements had been received in the shape of men and 
officers returning from courses and special duties and hurried back from 
leave. When consideration is given to the fact that the figures of 11 officers 
and 265 other ranks include those employed on transport and other details 
it will be realized to what extent the actual bayonet strength had been depleted. 

In point of fact seven of these officers and 38 other ranks were still in 
the line on April rst. A small force commanded by Captain Snailham had 
become detached and was under the orders of the 18th Division assisting in 
the defence of Hangard. They had taken up a position in an orchard south- 
east of the village and there remained throughout April 1st. This force 
was, however, withdrawn to Gentelles on the night of April 1st/2nd with 
a view to its rejoining the Division. On April 2nd the force moved by motor- 
lorry to Clairy, where it was picked up by the battalion. The latter, having 
spent the day of April 1st at Pissy, refitting and cleaning up, marched on 
the morning of the 2nd via Clairy to Saleux, 3 miles south-east of Amiens, 
where it entrained for Longpré whence it marched to Yaucourt, 6 miles east 
of Abbeville. Here it stayed for a couple of days, resting and refitting, and 
on April 5th marched still further back to Drucat, 3 miles north-east of Abbe- 
ville. 

The 4th Battalion, of which Lieut.-Colonel Norton, D.S.O., had assumed 
command on April 4th, moved to Le Plessiel on the 5th. 

At Drucat and Le Plessiel respectively battalion training was recom- 
menced on an intensive system, special attention being paid to musketry 
(good ranges being available) and specialist training. It was in the minds 
of all ranks that the unit would presently be brought up to strength and 
would resume its place with other units of the Division in the line, and the 
Commanding Officer was determined to lose no time in bringing the nucleus 
under his command to a pitch of efficiency which would enable it rapidly 
to absorb into a complete and active unit the very large reinforcements which 
it was hoped would be forthcoming. These hopes, however, were not to be 
fulfilled. On April roth a Brigade Conference of Commanding Officers was 
held at which it was announced that the Division was to be reduced—tem- 
porarily at any rate—to a cadre or skeleton division, and to be used for the 
purpose of training the new American troops then on their way across the 
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Atlantic in large numbers. In accordance with this arrangement a battalion 
cadre consisting of 10 officers and 45 other ranks was carefully selected, and 
a cadre of less strength from the 4th Battalion. 

On April 12th the 2/5th Battalion proceeded with transport to move 
by road to Maison-Rolland, 5 miles east of St. Riquier, where it arrived 
about noon. There a composite battalion entitled The East Lancashire 
Battalion was formed under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Whitehead, 
Headquarters, two companies and complete transport being found by the 
2/5th Battalion and one company by the 4th Battalion. It was presumably 
thought that the unit might be required to reinforce as it was immediately 
equipped with 22 Lewis guns (all the drums for which were filled during the 
day) and was ordered to hold itself in readiness to move at one hour’s notice. 

On the following day this unit moved by road to billets at Ailly-le-Haut- 
Clocher, 4 miles to the south, and was there reinforced on April 15th by 3 
officers and 73 other ranks from a Labour Company—all volunteers who 
had volunteered to reinforce the fighting units during the enemy’s offensive. 
These were equipped and took part in the battalion training until April 21st 
when they were returned to their own unit, the battalions having received 
definite orders to proceed to the Tilques area to train American forces. 

It would be wearisome and dull to chronicle the series of moves which 
followed from one training area to another, the skeleton battalions being 
attached to various Infantry Battalions of the American Army in turn, to 
assist the latter in severely intensive training, a task rendered the easier 
by the eager keenness of the new-comers. The programme in each area 
varied but little; special classes of instruction were formed in all branches 
—musketry, signalling, bayonet-fighting, Lewis-gun training, bombing, anti- 
gas measures—even cooking! Officers and non-commissioned officers advised 
and instructed while the men were employed in demonstrating. Special 
courses of lectures were also arranged for the American officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

In this way the battalions moved first to the St. Omer district, then to 
the St. Valery-sur-Somme area. North again; south again, and back to 
the vicinity of Doullens with numerous intermediate stages. 

On July 17th they found themselves at Pont-Rémy, 5 miles south-east 
of Abbeville, where they encamped under canvas, south of the town. 

On July 18th Captain Snailham assumed command of the 2/5th Bat- 
talion cadre, Lieut.-Colonel Whitehead having gone on leave, and here both 
cadres remained carrying out ordinary training until July 22nd when they 
entrained at Pont Rémy station for Abancourt, marching on arrival there 
to Hadancourt Camp. The 4th Battalion, a first-line territorial unit, could 
not be disbanded and was bound to figure, if in name only, as such. Its 
cadre eventually became attached to the 39th Division Officers Training 
Depét near Calais and there remained until the Armistice. 

The life of the 2/5th Battalion as a unit, however, was on July 22nd rapidly 
drawing to a close. Strong and loyal as was the spirit of those who still were 
proud to describe themselves as of the 2/5th Battalion The East Lancashire 
Regiment, and great their proved worth as the nucleus of a re-constituted 
unit, the prevailing condition of affairs did not admit that the battalion 
should, on the one hand, be brought up to strength as a unit by reinforce- 
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ments from home, or on the other that it should absorb some other depleted 
unit and rise under its own name on a stepping-stone of its dead self to higher 
things. Exigences of the service required that it should cease as a unit to 
exist, and on July 31st, 1918, it moved from Abancourt to the 42nd Divisional 
Railhead and there was disbanded under 66th Divisional Order No. 6500/15/a 
dated July 2oth, 1918. 

The battalion, during its short eventful existence, had but two Com- 
manding Officers, to each of whom it owes a debt of profound gratitude. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Porritt, the first of these, had the none too light 
responsibility of working utterly inexperienced civilian material into a military 
organization, and suffered the repeated disappointment of seeing the unit 
which he had organized and trained broken up by the calls made upon it 
for large drafts, which resulted in his having to begin again, as it were, and 
weld new raw material into the depleted unit. It was his reward that he 
alone of the original Battalion Commanders in the Brigade was permitted 
to accompany his command as a unit to France. [ll-health unfortunately 
prevented his being with them, however, for more than a few weeks. 

To Lieut.-Colonel Hector F. Whitehead, D.S.O., who succeeded him, 
fell the arduous task of turning into an efficient fighting unit material which, 
though willing enough, was necessarily raw. With what devoted persistence 
and tireless effort he applied himself to this duty only those who had the 
privilege of serving under and over him can fully appreciate. His it was 
to inculcate the spirit of offensiveness in attack and doggedness in defence 
which the battalion was ultimately to display, and this he was obliged to 
accomplish under difficult conditions in a short space of time, and often by 
measures which, however distasteful to him personally, he ruthlessly pursued 
with iron resolution whenever he deemed it his duty to do so in the interests 
of hiscommand. The fruits of his labours were reaped in the success achieved 
by the battalion in the field, and to him, as well as to the battalion, might 
appropriately be applied the Regiment’s motto, Spectamur Agendo. 


PART VI 
THE 6TH (SERVICE) BATTALION 


CHAPTER I 


THE RAISING AND TRAINING OF THE BATTALION 
I9I4-I1915 


We the Regular battalions of the British Expeditionary Force 


were mobilizing for service overseas each received orders to detail 
a certain number of officers and non-commissioned officers to act 
as the nucleus of the new battalions which were to be raised at once. 

On August 7th Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State for War, made a 
public appeal for 100,000 recruits to fill the ranks of the first New Army, which 
was to consist of six divisions. Lancashire rose nobly to the occasion, and 
men of all classes and callings—and almost all ages—at once began to pour 
into the Regimental Depét of the East Lancashire Regiment at Fulwood 
Barracks, Preston. Contingents of these recruits—hurriedly attested and 
as hurriedly passed fit by the medical officers—were sent as soon as possible 
to Lucknow Barracks, Tidworth, and here the 6th (Service) Battalion of 
the Regiment was formed. 

Major G. H. Lawrence, who had been commanding the Depét at the 
outbreak of War, and was now with the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion at 
Plymouth, was selected to command the new unit. On August 22nd he 
proceeded to Tidworth, where he found 200 men already assembled under 
2nd-Lieutenant G. E. Chadwick of the 1st Battalion which also contributed 
Captain P. C. Goodwyn, D.S.O., and Lieutenant A. E. Gayer, who was appointed 
adjutant. To the 6th Battalion also came Lieutenant C. G. Lutyens, an 
officer home on leave from the 2nd Battalion, then stationed in South Africa, 
and Sergt.-Major C. Davidson from the 3rd Battalion on promotion to lieu- 
tenant and appointment as quartermaster. Several officers of the Indian 
Army who were on leave also joined, but these were, sooner or later, posted 
to Indian units in France. Officers with temporary commissions began to 
arrive at the beginning of September. 

The battalion, with the 6th Battalions of the King’s Own (Royal Lancaster 
Regiment), the South Lancashire (Prince of Wales’s Volunteers), and the 
Loyal North Lancashire, formed the 38th Brigade—commanded by Brig.- 
General A. H. Baldwin from September 7th—of the 13th (Western) Division. 
Lucknow Barracks, shared with the King’s Own, were designed to accom- 
modate one battalion only, and thus provided very cramped quarters; but 
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Tidworth, in common with other established camps, was soon crowded out 
as recruits continued to pour in. 

The early days were devoted to drill, physical training, and the usual 
elementary instruction of recruits, for most of the officers and N.C.O.’s, as 
well as the men, had everything to learn; but the heavy and responsible 
task of the staff of Regular instructors was lightened by the keenness and 
enthusiasm displayed by all ranks. On August 25th 1,000 rifles and bayonets 
were received, and by the middle of September the whole battalion was clothed 
in khaki and more or less fully equipped. Sunday the 13th was made 
memorable by a visit from Lord Kitchener who watched the 6th East 
Lancashire at company drill, and afterwards complimented the commanding 
officer on the progress made in three weeks. Colonel Lawrence wrote at 
the time, with pardonable pride, that it was wonderful how, in such a brief 
period, devoted and united effort had ‘‘ transformed a mob into the semblance 
of veterans.”’ 

On September 21st Colonel Lawrence received orders to take over com- 
mand of the 1st Battalion in place of Lieut.-Colonel L. St. G. Le Marchant, 
D.S.O., who had been killed at the Battle of the Marne. He departed for 
France, to the great regret of everyone, on the 25th, the day after the arrival 
of his successor, Lieut.-Colonel and Hon. Colonel A. R. Cole-Hamilton 
(Unattached List, Special Reserve). 

With the remainder of the 13th Division the battalion paraded on Sep- 
tember 28th for inspection by H.M. the King, and training proceeded apace 
until the New Year. On January 19th, 1915 there came a move to rather 
crowded billets at Winchester, where, despite the cold, wet weather, battalion 
training and field exercises were a feature of the work. For the first time, 
too, there was opportunity for musketry on a range. After a stay of one 
month, however, the whole Division went to the Aldershot Command, 6th 
East Lancashire and 6th King’s Own sharing Alma Barracks at Blackdown, 
near Farnborough. 

Training now became more strenuous than ever, for the battalion was 
exercised in long route-marches and night operations, with brigade and 
divisional schemes. A course of musketry was fired by all ranks during 
March and April, and there was instruction in trench-digging, and in putting 
up wire entanglements. Trench routine and the attack and defence of trenches 
were also practised, everything being tackled with the enthusiasm and eager- 
ness to learn which had characterized the battalion from the outset, whilst 
officers and men alike showed themselves equally keen on sports and games 
during their moments of leisure. 

Major-General F. C. Shaw succeeded Major-General R. G. Kekewich in 
command of the Division in March. On May roth H.M. the King again in- 
spected it, expressing his pleasure at its soldier-like appearance, and five 
days later came another visit from Lord Kitchener. 

By this time the Division was considered ready for active service, and 
all ranks were eager to know their destination. Instead of following the 
12th Division to France, as was generally expected, orders arrived on June 
7th to prepare for service in the Mediterranean. Khaki drill and Wolseley 
helmets were then issued, and the heavy draught horses of the transport 
exchanged for mules. The Division was to form part of the reinforcements 
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so urgently desired by Sir Ian Hamilton who was making preparations for 
another attempt to force the passage of the Dardanelles. Needless to say, 
regimental officers and other ranks had only the vaguest idea of what lay 
before them. 

The battalion marched from Blackdown on Sunday, June 13th, to Frimley 
station en route for Avonmouth. First to get away were “C’’ and “D” 
Companies under Major F. H. Trent ; they shared a train with the 6th King’s 
Own and embarked with that battalion in the transport Nile. Battalion 
Headquarters and “A’’ and “ B’’ Companies entrained in the early hours 
of June 14th for embarkation in the Assonia which also carried General 
Baldwin and Brigade Headquarters. The transport of the battalion went 
later, being taken on board the Japanese Prince on June 17th. 

The following officers embarked with the 6th East Lancashire for the 
Gallipoli theatre of war :— 


Colonel A. R. Cole-Hamilton, in command. 

Major F. H. Trent, 2nd-in-command. 

Major H. B. McCormick, D.S.O. 

Captains C. G. Lutyens, R. E. Gayer (adjutant), G. E. Chadwick, H. S. 
Bull, G. R. Treadwell, C. L. Purves, A. C. Trimmer, H. E. Wood. 

Lieutenants H. J. C. Mackarness, E. H. Trimmer, C. G. Wood, T. P. 
Watson, E. F. Smith, H. Debenham, J. G. Gilbert, F. C. Cocks, 
J. K. Varvill. 

2nd-Lieutenants W. R. Marshall, R. N. O. Bartlett, O. A. Wyatt, C. N. B. 
Hurt, W. A. Harris, P. L. Bathurst, J. H. Watson, R. G. Grant, 
R. N. Galloway. 

Hon. Lieutenant and Quartermaster C. Davidson. 


CHAPTER II 
GALLIPOLI 


THE FIRST TOUR IN THE TRENCHES, JULY, 1915. THE BATTLE OF 
SARI BAIR. SUVLA AND EVACUATION OF PENINSULA 


HE Nile and Ausonia lay off Avonmouth until June r6th, waiting 
for the escort of two destroyers. All chafed at the delay, for the 
weather was hot and the troop-decks were crowded, and no com- 

munication with the shore was allowed. Then, about twenty-four hours 
after the convoy got under way, the escort disappeared—it was said to locate 
and deal with a reported German submarine. The voyage was uneventful, 
physical drill, squad drill, and “alarm ’’ exercises, together with the usual 
deck games, serving to keep officers and men occupied. The Nile arrived 
at Malta on June 23rd and left quietly on the same day, but the Ausonia 
came in later to Valetta harbour and on steaming out again received a magni- 
ficent send-off from the French war-vessels there. The latter ‘‘ manned 
ship,’’ the sailors cheered heartily and a band played, whilst the Lancashire 
lads yelled and cheered in reply. 

The heat began to be felt soon after leaving Malta. At 6am. on June 
26th the Nzle reached Alexandria where all base kits, vehicles, and such-like 
impedimenta were off-loaded. After coaling, the ship proceeded next day 
to Mudros on the Greek island of Lemnos, the advanced base of the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force. “C’’ and ‘ D’’ Companies and the 6th King’s 
Own disembarked on the morning of the 30th and went into bivouac about 
a mile from Mudros. There were no tents and everyone had to make the 
best of the hard, rough ground. The men were employed on heavy fatigues, 
unloading and bringing up stores and baggage, for everything had to be man- 
handled seeing that no wheeled transport appeared to be available. The 
Ausonta arrived on July 2nd, so that the battalion was once more complete, 
with all ranks very anxious to know what the next move would be. The 
sun was grilling and a little rain was gratefully received. General Baldwin 
inspected the bivouac on July 4th. 

Next day, about 9 a.m., divisional headquarters with one battalion and 
one battalion less two companies were ordered to embark at once for the 
Peninsula, and half an hour later the 6th East Lancashire was informed that 
it had been selected for this move. A valiant attempt was made in the dark- 
ness to serve out ammunition and the necessary supplies, but the process 
could not be other than slow, and the battalion had just succeeded in getting 
clear of the camp when the order to embark was cancelled: it was then too 
late for the Navy to get troops across to Helles and disembark them before 
daylight. 
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No chances were taken when fresh orders were received at Io a.m. on 
July 6th. The battalion was to embark at 1.30 p.m., but the men were not 
allowed to get their dinners, which were practically ready, before they fell 
in. Then, after marching off, there came a long wait on the roadway just 
outside the camp, and the embarkation did not take place until six in the 
evening. 


Seddell Bahr ff 
‘ Sie if 
eS 


. annnann. Allied poe 6/15 
tae tty ll 


The crossing to the Peninsula was made in a mine-sweeper which arrived 
off Cape Helles about r a.m. on the 7th and then stranded. There was con- 
siderable excitement, for if the vessel had been discovered there when daylight 
came she would have formed a splendid target for the Turkish guns on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits. However, the troops were transhipped to a small 
trawler and landed from pontoons across the famous River Clyde at V Beach 
just as it was getting light. It was broad day by the time the battalion had 
marched to its dug-outs in the cliff-side above W Beach. When the beach 
was bombarded the Turkish shells came shrieking overhead, but the shortage 
of rations on this day made the greater impression. 
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Next morning Lance-Corporal Howarth of “‘ A’’ Company was drowned 
while bathing. Seen to be in difficulties, he was promptly brought out of 
the water but, although still alive, never recovered consciousness. At 4.30 
p.m. came a move to the Eski Line—the reserve line—where the King’s Own 
were relieved by 6 p.m. There was some shelling and rifle-fire, but the former 
ceased when darkness fell. On the night of July 9th the battalion relieved 
the Loyal North Lancashire in front and support trenches in the sector of 
the 29th Division which was held by the 88th Brigade. This formed the 
extreme left of the British line and rested on the AXgean Sea. Platoons were 
mixed by platoons with the Regulars, and soon began to learn the routine 
of trench warfare. There was a daily bombardment of the Turkish lines, 
and the men were greatly interested in the British warships which lent their 
assistance. The Turkish shell-fire appeared to do little harm but the hot 
weather was very trying and the flies “ beyond description. It was always 
a fight as to whether you, or they, got your food first and it wasn’t always 
you who won.” 

So passed the first tour in the front trenches. An order for the relief 
of the battalion on July 14th was cancelled at the last moment : as one diarist 
observes, ‘“‘ we are getting accustomed now to these orders and counter- 
orders.’’ Next day, however, the 8th Royal Welch Fusiliers (40th Brigade) 
took over, and the 6th East Lancashire returned to the Eski Lines, moving 
down to Gully Beach, on the shore of the 7igean Sea on the 16th. Here the 
troops saw their Commander-in-Chief disembark, and appear to have made 
a very favourable impression upon him.* They also witnessed his departure 
later in the day when the Turks shelled his dinghy and the destroyer which 
waited to take him on board, but scored no hits. 

The battalion was attached to the Royal Naval Division, further east, 
from July 18th, moving up on that day by companies to the front line in a 
sector where the trenches were observed to be “‘ not so good as those we had 
left,’’ and there was much digging to do. In this quarter less than a week 
earlier had been fought the action of Achi Baba Nullah and work upon the 
captured line was still proceeding. Many bodies, both of friend and foe, still 
lay unburied. 

The Turkish bombardments were severe, and on July 21st Captain Bull’s 
(“D’’) Company had its trenches badly knocked in. Later on this day the 
East Lancashire began to take over a portion of the front line immediately 
to the left of the western branch of Achi Baba Nullah, but before the relief 
was complete were brought out again to march back 3 miles in the dark and 
go into bivouac. On the 22nd the new sector was taken over by daylight. 
A Turkish attack was expected, but, although there were heavy bombard- 
ments and much nifle-fire, the hostile infantry made no move. 

Life in the line became more tranquil before trenches were handed over 
to Manchester Territorials of the 42nd Division on July 29th when a move 
was made to dug-outs in Krithia Nullah. Any activity here drew shell-fire, 
for the Turks on Achi Baba had perfect observation down the nullah and were 


“17th July, 1915. I was specially struck by the physique and class of the 
6th Ea Lancashires under Colonel Cole-Hamilton.”—Sir Ian Hamilton’s Galli pols 
Diary, li, p. 18. 
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always quick to take advantage of it. The shelling of Achi Baba by the 
British sea and land artillery seemed to the East Lancashire men a most 
impressive business, but did not appear to have much effect. 

At Io p.m. on the last day of July came orders to pack up in readiness 
for the return to Mudros. The East Lancashire marched back in the darkness 
by companies to V Beach and embarked in mine-sweepers “‘ with nothing to 
eat or drink and no room to lie down.’’ On the morning of August Ist the 
troops reached Mudros again and found it cooler and more pleasant than 
before, with a fresh breeze blowing. Twenty-five days at Helles had proved 
a valuable experience in every way: all ranks felt that they were no longer 
mere novices ; they had been complimented by various commanders on their 
prowess with the spade; and Captain Treadwell’s (“A’’) Company had 
earned commendation for its bearing when co-operating with an R.N.D. party 
in the suppression of a Turkish bombing post. The total casualties of the 
battalion at Helles only amounted to twelve. 


THE BATTLE OF SARI BAIR 
August, 1915 

On its return to Mudros the whole battalion was inoculated against 
cholera, and had barely recovered from the ordeal when fresh orders to move 
arrived. The period of initiation spent at Helles was but the prelude to the 
first great trial which the 6th East Lancashire were to undergo, for the 13th 
Division had now an important part to play in the battle which was to form 
the crisis of the campaign. 

Sir Ian Hamilton was about to launch his August offensive and General 
Shaw’s brigades were to join General Birdwood’s force at Anzac, forming 
part of the reinforcements with whose assistance he hoped to storm the Sari 
Bair ridge. Possession of this ridge would secure command of the Narrows 
and thus loosen the Turkish hold of the Dardanelles, at the same time cutting 
off the Turkish forces farther south which were opposing the British and 
French divisions on the Helles front. A surprise landing at Suvla Bay was 
to be followed by an advance across the Suvla plain in order to occupy the 
hills beyond and join hands with the troops attacking from Anzac. 

The Anzac beaches were within easy range of the Turkish artillery and 
lay open to Turkish view, so that all reinforcements had to be landed secretly 
at night, a difficult operation which was carried out with complete success. 
Orders to embark were received by the East Lancashire on August 4th, and 
at 10.30 a.m. the battalion paraded and moved off. The previous experience 
of getting away from Mudros was now repeated for, after covering a few 
hundred yards, a halt was called and the troops reposed by the roadside, 
sleeping or contemplating the magnificent harbour, until 3.30 p.m. They 
then embarked upon the Egyptian steamer Osmanieh which departed as night 
was falling. After another sea passage in the dark Anzac Cove was reached 
a little before 4 a.m. next morning. The sea was choppy, and getting into 
lighters was a slow and difficult business, so that day had begun to dawn before 
all were landed at Watson’s Pier in the Cove. Then followed a hurried march 
southward along the beach to Victoria Gully, the last company arriving in 
broad daylight while a hostile aeroplane circled overhead. 


THE BATTLE OF SARI BAIR 
Sth- 10th. August 
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The Anzac troops had worked like Trojans to provide accommodation for 
large reinforcements in their already cramped back area. Platforms, and 
the beginnings of dug-outs had been cut in the sides of the gully, and here the 
whole brigade was bestowed. The Loyal North Lancashire were in front, 
farthest from the sea; the East Lancashire and the King’s Own faced each 
other on opposite sides of the gully ; and the South Lancashire, with Brigade 
Headquarters were in rear, not far from the beach. All ranks were very tired 
—they had been under arms since the morning of the previous day—and 
were glad to get what rest they could on August 5th which passed peacefully ; 
but large numbers of men were employed upon improving the dug-out accom- 
modation, a very necessary measure. 

Heavy Turkish rifie-fire opened about 4.30 a.m. on the 6th and set every- 
one upon the qus vive. From 7 to 11 a.m. the gully was shelled with high 
explosive and there were several casualties, Lieutenant H. J. C. Mackarness 
being wounded. Captain Gayer, the adjutant, had a narrow escape, for a 
shell-case struck the ground between his legs without touching him. The 
general impression prevailed that the enemy had discovered this fresh concen- 
tration of troops; but the Brigade was really on the outskirts of a battle, 
for the Australians had now begun their holding attack at Lone Pine which 
was not far beyond the ridge forming the head of the gully. Later in the 
day, between 5.30 and 6 p.m., came another heavy bombardment, causing 
further loss, but everyone stood the ordeal well. There was a growing feeling 
of impatience at the continued inaction, for the Brigade was in Corps reserve 
and it was not until the 7th that orders were received to move. 

Luckily the whole brigade was able to get clear of the gully before another 
and much more accurate bombardment began. The South Lancashire had 
been detached to join another column, but the remainder marched back north- 
ward along the beach, first to Reserve Gully below that well-known cliff called 
The Sphinx and then to a bivouac near No. 3 Post, the extreme left flank of 
the old Anzac position. This spot was reached about 5 p.m. and proved 
rather uncomfortable, for bullets whizzed overhead and dropped among the 
troops all the night through. The Brigade was now in reserve to the New 
Zealand and Australian Division and had parted with the King’s Own, sent 
to reinforce an Australian brigade. 

The East Lancashire and North Lancashire, the two battalions still with 
Brigade Headquarters, were roused in the early hours of August 8th, and the 
march was resumed before 4 a.m. The way led up Chailak Dere, which 
ran almost due east towards the Sari Bair ridge, and the column was joined 
en route by the 6th Royal Irish Rifles and 19th Hampshire of the 29th Brigade, 
1oth (Irish) Division, and also the 5th Wiltshire of the 4oth Brigade. General 
Baldwin thus had five battalions under his command, but not yet were they 
to intervene in the fight. The head of the column was soon halted, and the 
troops did their best to keep clear of Chailak Dere, along which all the traffic 
of battle ebbed and flowed. At this juncture the Loyal North Lancashire 
were sent off to reinforce the New Zealanders. Then, at dusk, came a move 
to the cover of Bauchop’s Hilli—captured by the New Zealanders in the night 
attack of August 6th—and in the old enemy position were found many blankets 
and a certain number of dead Turks. No lights were allowed, and absolute 
quiet was enjoined: it was not expected that another move would be made 
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before 1.30 a.m., but, as was so often the case, the call to action came without 
warning. Orders to fall in and move off at once were received at 8 p.m. 

It had fallen to the East Lancashire to play a part in the third and last 
attempt to carry the Sari Bair ridge, the principal objective of the August 
offensive. In the early morning of the 7th, and again twenty-four hours 
later, Australian, New Zealand, Indian, and New Army troops had gallantly 
endeavoured to storm the heights, but they had been defeated on each occasion 
as much by the rugged and difficult country as by the exertions of the Turks. 

The ridge ran north-eastward from the old Anzac position, Chunuk Bair, 
the nearest commanding point on the crest, being connected by a saddle to 
the rather higher Hill Q, with Koja Chemen Tepe (Hill 971), highest of all, 
beyond. After a struggle which had lasted two days and nights General 
Birdwood’s force had gained certain forward positions on the rugged slopes 
below Chunuk Bair and Hill Q: Johnston’s New Zealand infantry were 
clinging to the western slope of Chunuk Bair itself; the 39th Brigade of the 
New Army and the Indian Brigade were well forward amongst the foot-hills 
at the head of Aghyl Dere with one detachment only 400 yards from the 
saddle south-west of Hill Q. At 5.15 a.m. on the morning of August gth, 
after a 45-minute bombardment by every gun which could be brought to 
bear, Johnston was to attack the southern shoulder of Chunuk Bair while 
Baldwin’s four battalions stormed its summit and the north-eastern end, the 
Indians and 39th Brigade renewing their attempt to capture Hill Q. All 
depended upon the punctual arrival of Baldwin’s column of comparatively 
fresh troops. Their deployment for the attack was to be the signal for all 
to advance.* 

The brigadier and his staff, regimental officers and men, were all alike 
new to the ground; and the route chosen on other advice was beset with 
difficulties from the outset. In the darkness the troops stumbled forward 
up the ravine which was crowded with returning wounded—walking and 
borne on stretchers—pack mules, and carrying parties. It had been decided 
to pass over Cheshire Ridge into Aghyl Dere, but after numerous checks and 
halts and changings of direction the way could not be found and the column 
was turned about in order to try another route. 

In the afternoon Captain G. E. Chadwick of the East Lancashire (Brigade 
Machine-Gun Officer) had been sent with the two staff officers of the Brigade 
to reconnoitre for lines of advance, and the brigadier selected the gully explored 
by Captain Chadwick who now identified it—‘‘ more by luck than good manage- 
ment,’’ as he modestly said—and was able to act as guide. 

The East Lancashire were now in the van, following Brigade Headquarters 
which moved at the head of the column. Crossing into Aghyl Dere east of 
Bauchop’s Hill the four battalions made their way forward with what haste 
they could, but at daybreak they were still strung out along the ravine. All 
could hear the British bombardment, but at 5.15 a.m., the hour of assault, 
General Baldwin’s column had not arrived in its place of deployment. The 

* ‘A heavy task faced these New Army battalions: they had to undertake a night 
march in unknown and extremely difficult country; the battle had already been in 
progress 48 hours; the Turkish hold on the ridge was hourly growing stronger; the 
chance of surprise had gone. Yet this third assault was to be made by a weaker force 
—numerically and physically weaker—than that which had attempted the first.”— 
Oficial History, *‘ Gallipoli,’”’ Vol. II, p. 217. 
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New Zealanders on the slope of Chunuk Bair were hard pressed by the enemy 
and could not advance; a gallant unsupported attempt of the Gurkhas and 
South Lancashire to carry Hill Q was made and failed. 

It was nearly six o’clock when the two leading companies of the East 
Lancashire reached the position from which the attack was to be launched. 
The way forward led across some level cornland, known as The Farm, about 
half a mile wide which formed a kind of shelf amid the hills. Beyond was 
the almost cliff-like end of Chunuk Bair, and on each flank were lower ridges 
held by the enemy. 

Without any hesitation, although already under fire, the two leading 
companies of the East Lancashire deployed and advanced across the open, 
at once to be smitten in enfilade by a hail of shrapnel and streams of machine- 
gun bullets. The adjutant, Captain A. E. Gayer, was one of the first to fall 
wounded. The commander of “C ’’ Company, Captain Lutyens, was brought 
into Battalion Headquarters shot in many places.* Soon afterwards Colonel 
Cole-Hamilton was mortally wounded in the legs, and Major Trent, his 2nd- 
in-command, was wounded severely. The whole battalion now pressed 
forward though officers and men were falling fast. ‘A,’’ “ B,”’ and “C”’ 
Companies found that another ravine lay between them and the main ridge, 
and their advance was definitely checked. On the right, however, “ D’”’ 
Company under Captain H. S. Bull was able to work its way farther forward 
until stopped by an almost sheer cliff. The battalions in rear were thrown 
into the fight as they came up, but the Turks weré well prepared and strongly 
posted, and there was now no hope of success. Nevertheless, Captain Bull 
with a small party of his men made still further progress on the extreme 
right. He sent back two messengers with a request for reinforcements, but 
both were killed, and eventually he returned to the headquarters of the Brigade 
to report in person. 

A detachment of the roth Hampshire was sent forward later to occupy 
the advanced position, south-east of the Farm, which had been reached by 
Captain Bull; otherwise the survivors of the attack lay where they were 
until at dusk it became possible to withdraw to the edge of the Farm plateau 
where a line was entrenched. The remnants of the East Lancashire under 
Captain Bull were assembled at night in Aghyl Dere. 

At 4.45 a.m. on August roth the Turks attacked in their turn, and swept 
back the British troops which had relieved the New Zealanders on the slope 
of Chunuk Bair. Opposite the Farm the enemy came pouring down from 
the main ridge and, after a grim struggle, forced back General Baldwin’s 
line to the head of Aghyl Dere. The general was killed and all his staff, 
except Captain Chadwick, were either killed or wounded f and in this critical 
situation it fell to the East Lancashire—all that remained of them—to 
cover the withdrawal. This they did by holding a spur behind a knoll 
known to the battalion as Green Hill until British artillery-fire stopped 
the Turkish advance, the enemy being forced to withdraw in his turn across 
the Farm plateau. Captain Bull handled the remnant of the battalion with 


* He apologized to the commanding officer for having got wounded, and died later 
at a dressing station on the beach. 

+ His brigade-major, Major R. D. Baker, a Regular officer of the East Lancashire, 
was mortally wounded. 
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great skill and courage, and Captain A. C. Trimmer got the East Lancashire 
machine-guns into action with great effect as the Turks retreated to the main 
ridge. 

The British line was now re-organized. Of the East Lancashire not 
many more than 100 men remained and the following officers were casualties : 

Killed or mortally wounded: Colonel A. R. Cole-Hamilton; Captain 
C. G. Lutyens; Lieutenants C. G. Wood, H. Debenham, E. H. Trimmer. 

Wounded: Majors F. H. Trent and H. B. McCormick; Captain and 
Adjutant A. E. Gayer and Captain A. C. Trimmer; Lieutenants R. N. O. 
Bartlett, E. F. Smith and J. K. Varvill; z2nd-Lieutenants J. H. Watson, 
C. N. B. Hurt, R. N. Galloway. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. W. C. Knatchbull from the 6th King’s Own was placed 
in temporary command of the Brigade, and Captain Chadwick of the East 
Lancashire was appointed staff-captain. 

Although at first in reserve, the battalion was kept busy, as the position 
now held at the head of Aghyl Dere had to be properly entrenched without 
delay. At times the work was performed under heavy artillery-fire, but few 
casualties were sustained. The “ first reinforcement ’’ joined from Mudros 
on August 15th and, after two tours of duty in the front line, trenches were 
handed over to the Bedfordshire of the 54th (East Anglian) Division on 
the 29th of the month. At the end of August the East Lancashire moved 
back and marched at dusk along the beach to Suvla. Their first bivouac 
was on the shoreward side of Lala Baba, facing the bay. 


SUVLA : THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI 
September—December, 1915 


The whole 13th Division * was now on the Suvla front where, likewise, 
the fighting had died down. The East Lancashire—numbering only 7 officers 
and 311 other ranks on September 1st—moved on the evening of that day 
to A Beach West on the northern side of the bay and bivouaced at Ghazi 
Baba. Until the 2oth of the month the battalion was employed upon heavy 
beach fatigues, a monotonous if necessary duty. On the night of the 21st 
came a move some distance round the bay to reserve trenches at the foot 
of Hill 10, and this involved a spell of road-making until the end of the month 
when reserve positions behind Chocolate Hill were occupied. 

The strength had now risen to 7 officers and 544 other. ranks, several 
drafts having been received. C.S.M. Kelly (‘‘A’’ Company) was promoted 
2nd-Lieutenant on August 25th. 

On October 2nd Major W. J. C. Luddington arrived and took over com- 
mand from Captain Bull who now relieved 2nd-Lieutenant P. Bathurst of 
the duties of adjutant. 

After a fortnight’s hard digging—new fire trenches and communication 
trenches were being made in this part of the front—it was with something 
like relief that the battalion arrived in the front line on Green Hill on October 
14th. Here a quiet fortnight was spent, after some casualties from shell-fire 
while taking over. Reinforcements continued to arrive, a draft received 


* Commanded, since August 23rd, by General Maude in place of General Shaw 
invalided home. 
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on the 24th consisting of the first batch of returning wounded, so that in spite 
of the evacuation of five officers on account of wounds and sickness, the strength 
of the battalion was 21 officers and 741 others at the end of October. 

Exchanging at regular intervals with the Loyal North Lancashire, the 
time was now spent between the front line at Green Hill and reserve trenches 
on Chocolate Hill. The latter position, where Brigade Headquarters was 
established, appeared to receive more than its share of attention from the 
Turkish gunners. It was the favourite target for retaliation after the British 
guns on land and sea had had a special shoot, but the defences of the hill were 
now very strong and these visitations did not disturb the cheerful calmness 
of the men. 


There were several changes in command during November, Lieut.-Colonel 
Luddington being invalided on the 12th, whilst Captain Bull who replaced 
him was himself replaced when Captain Gayer, the former adjutant, rejoined 
from England. Captain Bull was appointed to command temporarily the 
7th Gloucestershire on November 30th. On the roth there had arrived to 
command the 38th Brigade Lieut.-Colonel J. W. O’Dowda, who was to lead 
it to fine achievement in another theatre of war. 

The period of fiercest heat passed, but there was no great change in the 
weather until late in November when, on the 26th at about 5.30 p.m. torrential 
rain began to fall. The trenches were soon flooded. The East Lancashire 
in the front line near the base of Green Hill were on better ground than many 
units, but even here the fire-steps were awash. For the most part, however, 
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the parapets stood, and fire was opened on parties of Turks who, in worse 
plight, abandoned their forward line and retired over the open. 

The rain did not cease next day, but the tale of misery was not yet com- 
plete. On the night of November 27th came snow turning into a veritable 
blizzard which raged all day upon the 28th. Then came more rain, succeeded 
by severe frost and cutting winds which tried the fortitude of the hardiest. 
The trenches were deep in half-frozen slush and such shelters as remained 
were in little better state, so that a number of men died from exposure. 
Fortunately drainage operations were possible in the Green Hill sector, although 
few pumps could be obtained. Owing to the lie of the land dry spots were 
to be found behind the front line, and here, secure from hostile observation, 
the men could exercise their benumbed bodies. Sentries had to be relieved 
every half-hour and their circulation restored by a course of gymnastic running. 
Other units certainly had even worse conditions to endure, but the trials of 
the East Lancashire were bad enough. The patience and spirit of the men 
were truly admirable. 

Braziers improvized from biscuit tins were kept going in the trenches 
and, when the weather cleared at the end of the month, the work of cleaning 
and re-conditioning the defences went forward well. Early in December 
reinforcements amounting to 4 officers and 181 other ranks arrived. On the 
11th, when the battalion was in reserve on Chocolate Hill, it was shelled by 
an 8-inch gun and lost nine men killed in one dug-out, three others being 
wounded and one missing. 

Rumours of evacuation were now rife, and although the East Lancashire 
were old enough campaigners to take things as they came, their experience 
of Gallipoli had by no means predisposed them to an indefinite stay upon 
the peninsula. On December 12th “ A’’ Company was moved back to Lala 
Baba for work on the beach defences, and next day most of the battalion 
were digging on the Salt Lake line. These trenches were intended to provide 
a covering position during the embarkation in the case of the Turks following 
up the withdrawal from the front trenches. As is well known, they did 
nothing of the kind. 

The East Lancashire—apart from the Machine-Gun Section which re- 
mained to help garrison Lala Baba until the end—were not among the last 
of the Brigade to leave. The companies embarked without incident on the 
evening of December 18th and arrived off Lemnos next morning. At noon 
they landed, and settled down at Portianos Camp, West Mudros, where a 
cheerful Christmas was spent. The troops revelled in the hot natural springs 
at Thermos, and a programme of physical exercises, drill, route-marching, 
ee pod training soon enabled the East Lancashire to regain something of 
their form. 

Towards the end of the year came orders for the Brigade to embark for 
Helles to take over trenches from the French preparatory to the evacuation 
of the toe of the peninsula; but other plans were made and the battalion, 
after spending a whole month at Mudros, embarked for Egypt on January 
18th, 1916, in H.M.T. Tunisian. 


CHAPTER III 


MESOPOTAMIA (OPERATIONS BELOW BAGHDAD) 1916. HANNA AND 
FALLAHIYA. THE ATTACK AT SANNAIYAT. BEIT AISA. TRENCH 
WARFARE. OPERATIONS ON THE HAI. 

HANNA AND FALLAHIYA 


ANDING at Port Said on January 23rd, 1916, the East Lancashire 
camped near the railway station, and was at once called upon to 
find outposts on the Suez Canal in the Tina section from the coast 

southward. On February 1st the Loyal North Lancashire took over this 
duty and thenceforward the whole time began to be devoted to training. 
Major Martin of the Royal Irish Regiment had taken over temporary command 
on January 2oth. 

Now came a warning that the 13th Division was to go to Mesopotamia, 
and re-equipment absorbed much of the time which could well have been 
spent in getting the troops physically fit, for neither the men of Gallipoli nor 
the new drafts since received were yet in the best of condition. Major H. B. 
McCormick, D.S.O., took over command and Captain T. P. Watson was 
appointed adjutant, the battalion strength being 23 officers and 879 other 
ranks. 

At 2 p.m. on February 13th the East Lancashire embarked in H.M.T. 
Corsican and sailed next morning, arriving off Koweit, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, on the 26th. Here they remained for many days: it was not 
until March 3rd that they were transhipped to the shallow-draft steamer 
Thongwa and conveyed up the river to Maqil wharf at Basra, the base of the 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, which was reached on the 6th. 

There were still great hopes, despite previous failures, of relieving General 
Townshend’s force besieged in Kut, and the 13th Division was soon to take 
part in a new attempt to do so. On March 6th “A’”’ and “ D’’ Companies 
moved on up the Tigris to Shaikh Saad, barely 26 miles as the crow flies from 
the beleaguered town, but the advance up the river—the indispensable line 
of communication—was about twice the distance and was confronted by 
successive Turkish positions. The remainder of the battalion left Basra 
on the 8th, and by the 13th the whole brigade was concentrated at Shaikh 
Saad. 

Here the defences had to be manned nightly on account of marauding 
Arabs, but General Maude now had his division under hard training, including 
much night work preparatory to an attack on the Turkish position at Hanna 
on the left bank of the Tigris. There was also much bombing practice, on 
which the brigadier was very keen. The weather was bad, heavy rains causing 
the river to rise so that it threatened to burst its banks, whilst the atmosphere 
was warm and enervating despite some high winds. 

On March 21st, after General Maude had presented ribbons to those of 
the Division who had won decorations at Gallipoli, the East Lancashire marched 
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in brigade to Wadi Camp, some g miles up-stream. Training for the attack 
continued here, outposts, as always, having to be furnished to keep the Arabs 
in check. The Division was to have taken over the British front positions 
on the night of March 31st, but a heavy rain-storm caused flood water to send 
adrift the pontoon bridge across the Tigris at Wadi Camp, and the passage to 
the left bank could not therefore be made until twenty-four hours later. 
By the morning of April 2nd the East Lancashire had relieved the r25th 
Napier’s Rifles in support trenches; the Hanna position was between the 
eastern edge of Suwaikiya Marsh and the Tigris, the British front being only 
150 yards from the Turks. The attack had now been fixed for 4.53 a.m. 


CENERAL THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
MESOPOTAMIA 
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on April 5th, and all ranks waited with great expectancy for another meeting 
with their old adversaries. ations were very late on the 4th, but fortunately 
they did arrive. 

When the barrage lifted at the appointed time the infantry went forward 
in splendid order only to find few of the enemy to dispute their advance. 
So quickly were the first two lines of trenches taken that casualties were 
suffered from the British barrage which had not yet lifted from the third line 
and the zone beyond. Evacuating the Hanna lines, the Turks had retreated to 
Fallahiya, about 4 miles distant, leaving only rearguards to delay the British 
advance. It was said that flood water had obliged them to take this course. 

By 7 a.m. all five lines of Turkish trenches were in British possession. 
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The East Lancashire were disappointed at not coming to grips with the Turks ; 
one Turkish officer and six men had surrendered to Captain J. J. Travis, but 
the battalion had had no fighting. 

The 40th Brigade was sent on to secure a position in front of the Fallahiya 
line, and at 8.40 a.m. the 38th, having re-organized, followed on. The East 
Lancashire used a wide communication trench for the first part of their advance 
which eventually brought them forward on the right with their flank on the 
Suwaikiya Marsh. In rear the 39th Brigade extended the line of the 38th 
to the river. This position, which was about 600 yards from the Turks, was 
entrenched, a mirage protecting the diggers from the Turkish fire, for they 
could not be seen except when they stood upright. On the left and in advance 
of the line, the 40th Brigade was heavily engaged with the enemy. 

At I p.m. came orders for an immediate attack upon the Fallahiya position, 
but these were cancelled, and at six o’clock it was known that a night advance 
would be made. At 7 p.m. the bombardment began and lasted for three- 
quarters of an hour, the last ten minutes being intense fire. The 39th and 
38th Brigades moved at 7.30 p.m. in lines of battalions, the East Lancashire 
being in third line. 

It was soon found that the enemy was present in considerable force, 
the 39th Brigade being hotly engaged. Thanks to a previous reconnaissance 
by Captain R. N. O. Bartlett of the East Lancashire it had been discovered 
that the Turkish left, near the marsh, was but lightly held, so that the 38th 
Brigade—now somewhat intermixed owing to the eagerness of the rear bat- 
talions to get forward—were able to break in and turn the enemy flank. Before 
9.30 p.m. the whole position was captured. 

The East Lancashire had every reason to be proud of their share in this 
success, following, as it did, upon fifteen hours of marching, fighting and 
digging in great heat and with little water. It was owing to the exertions 
of R.S.M. Carrington and C.Q.M.S. Cook that there was a pint of water 
available for every man just before the assault. 

The casualties of the battalion on April 5th amounted to ro officers and 
180 other ranks, the great majority being wounded. 2nd-Lieutenant A. 
Phillips was killed thirty yards ahead of his men; Captain Bartlett was 
mortally wounded; 2nd-Lieutenant A. Spowers, though twice wounded, 
refused to give up, his devotion to duty winning him the Military Cross ; 
Captain Bull was wounded by a chance bullet just before the attack began. 

During the night the 7th (Indian) Division took over the line and the 
East Lancashire, now reduced to 1g officers and 691 other ranks, withdrew 
to bivouac by the river. 


THE ATTACK AT SANNAIYAT 
April, 1916 

The battalion was soon to be called upon again. Less than 3 miles 
above Fallahiya the Turks were strongly entrenched at Sannaiyat where the 
southernmost edge of Suwaikiya Marsh was barely 2 miles from the Tigris. 
This position, which had been assaulted without success by the 7th (Indian) 
Division on April 6th, was to be captured at dawn on Sunday, April goth, by 
a surprise attack, the 13th Division advancing with its left on the river, troops 
of the 7th Division moving on a narrow frontage next to the marsh. 
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The troops moved forward on the evening of the 8th in column of route, 
deploying on the line of the British.front trenches, 650 yards from the Turks. 
On the left was the goth Brigade, the East Lancashire being next on the 
inner flank of the 38th. Each company in the two brigades was on a frontage 
of one platoon, the whole force in four lines at 50 yards distance with bombers 
behind the second and fourth lines and machine-guns in rear. Every man 
carried 200 rounds of ammunition; magazines were charged but rifles were 
not loaded. All were confident of success. 

It was a cold night and when all were in position the troops—lying motion- 
less in the open, for all movement and noise were sternly prohibited—soon 
grew benumbed, and the keen edge of their anticipation was blunted. At 
4.20 a.m. the advance began, but collision with a Turkish patrol had already 
given warning to the enemy; when the leading line was still 250 yards from 
the hostile trenches a red flare went up from a spot near the marsh. Almost 
at once the whole scene was lit by flares, and a devastating fire from artillery, 
and from machine-guns and rifles, opened on the British. This did not check 
the front line in spite of the losses inflicted, but only groups of men were 
able to reach and enter the first Turkish trench where for a time they main- 
tained an unequal struggle. 

That there should be confusion among the mass in rear was inevitable. 
Precious time was lost in trying to re-organize, some of the troops endeavour- 
ing to rally where they were whilst others were still striving to advance. As 
dawn came and the British artillery opened, it was clear that the attack had 
failed. Turks and Arabs were seen to leave the hostile trenches and club 
the British wounded, until driven in by fire. 

Three or four platoons of the East Lancashire had been in the thick of the 
fight ; No. 9, under Sergeant Burrows, was in the first line and only one man 
survived. Sergeant J. H. Cunningham—afterwards awarded the D.C.M.—with 
Private Bannister got within bombing distance of the enemy and did some execu- 
tion. Privates Potter and Lucas—both awarded the D.C.M.—stayed out with 
a party of wounded for forty-eight hours, protecting them from the Arabs. 

During the day a line was gradually consolidated about 400 yards from 
the enemy, and at night a relief was carried out. The East Lancashire, who 
handed over to a Composite Highland Battalion, marched back next day 
to their former bivouac at Sandy Ridge on the right bank of the Tigris in 
a loop of the river opposite the Fallahiya position. The casualties sustained 
in this action amounted to 9g officers (including Lieutenants E. J. Hopwood, 
W. F. Dallas and C. H. Julius, and 2nd-Lieutenant H. M. Brown, missing) 
and 137 other ranks of whom 67 were reported ‘‘ missing believed killed.’’ 
Amongst less than 550 of all ranks who remained there was a certain amount 
of sickness, for the weather was growing very hot and the plague of flies, 
mosquitoes and sand flies became steadily worse. 


BEIT AISA 

April, 1916 
On April 13th the 38th Brigade moved forward on the right bank of 
the Tigris to Rhodes Piquet in reserve to the 3rd (Indian) Division. The 
latter attacked and captured the Beit Aisa position on April 17th, and in 
the evening the East Lancashire were to take over some reserve trenches. 
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Before this could be done, however, the Turks counter-attacked in consider- 
able strength and drove the Indian Division back. The East Lancashire 
and South Lancashire, with the gth Worcestershire of the 4oth Brigade, 
were hurriedly sent forward as reinforcements, moving off at ten minutes’ 
notice without transport. 

After coming under heavy machine-gun fire and taking cover in a small 
nullah and some dug-outs while the headquarters of the 9th Brigade was 
being located, the battalions arrived as ordered at a trench near Twin Pimples 
about 10.30 p.m. This trench was now the British front line. 

There was little information to be gained as regards the position of the 
Turks. The East Lancashire were ordered to deploy and retake the Beit 
Aisa line, advancing north-westward from Twin Pimples, but by the time 
the companies were in position heavy fire had opened on their left rear, 2nd- 
Lieutenant A. C. Bailey being seriously wounded. Orders were then received 
to consolidate the position occupied so that fire could be opened both ways, 
and to send a patrol to locate the headquarters of the 7th Brigade in the 
Beit Aisa trenches near the Tigris. This reconnaissance was successfully 
carried out by Captain Travis, who got into touch about 12.30 a.m. on the 
18th, and as a consequence of the information he brought back, the East 
Lancashire relieved some Indian troops in the Beit Aisa line on the left of 
7th Brigade headquarters. The Worcestershire came in on the right, nearer 
the river ; it remained to be seen what there was on the left, so 2nd-Lieutenant 
Spowers—who had rejoined the battalion on April 15th—took a bombing 
party south-westward along the trench and, having obtained contact with 
the Turks, erected and held a barricade. Mills bombs were scarce, a battalion 
carrying 78 as a “ first issue.’” This was, indeed, the first occasion that they 
were used in action by the 38th Brigade in Mesopotamia, and the men were 
very pleased with them. 

It was not till dawn that any knowledge could be obtained of the trenches 
or the surrounding country which was quite new to everyone. Then the 
situation could only be described as bad. The Beit Aisa line had no com- 
munication trenches to the rear, and was narrow and of no great depth; the 
left of the East Lancashire was in the air, although the South Lancashire were 
expected to be working their way down the trench; the only tools available 
were a few which had been picked up en route to the position ; the supply 
of bombs was small; the reserve ammunition was not with the battalion. 

Soon the Turks attempted to storm the barricade on the left but were 
driven off repeatedly, the efforts of the bombers being supplemented by the 
fire of the machine-gun section, under 2nd-Lieutenant J. H. Watson ably 
assisted by Corporal Massey, which came into action at 30 yards’ 
2nd-Lieutenant W. A. Harris directed a destructive rapid fire, and so hot 
did the rifles become that they had to be exchanged by passing them down 
to other companies. 

At II a.m. came orders to clear the trench to the left as far as possible, 
and 400 bombs were promptly asked for. These were sent up by employing 
as carriers some of the Indian troops who came forward down a nullah— 
afterwards called Cholera Creek—waist deep in water. At I p.m. 2nd-Lieu- 
tenant Spowers with Sergeants Lancaster and Cunningham and a bombing 
party, supported by “C’’ and “ D’’ Companies under 2nd-Lieutenant Harris, 
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launched the attack. Great progress had been made by 4 p.m. when another 
barricade was erected, but there was no sign of the South Lancashire with 
whom the battalion expected to join hands. 2nd-Lieutenant Spowers and 
Sergeant Cunningham had both been wounded, and Sergeant Lancaster 
killed. Captain J. E. Bishop now took command at the barricade. 

A Turkish counter-attack caused a retirement of 50 yards, after a struggle, 
and another block in the trench was made. Then the British artillery, firing 
short, compelled the East Lancashire to vacate the Beit Aisa line altogether 
and withdraw 300 yards. At 7.30 p.m., however, the trench was re-occupied, 
two companies of the North Staffordshire taking over the left portion: fortu- 
nately the Turks had also retired, and were only just coming forward again. 
The supply arrangements of the East Lancashire, which usually worked so 
well, had not failed on this occasion, rations and water arriving during the 
night so that the battalion was able to keep the North Staffordshire going 
next day. The fierce sun and the tortures of thirst had helped to make April 
18th a day of great trial, yet the general demeanour and spirit of the men 
had never been better. 

At 3 a.m. on the roth orders were received for an attack at 7.10 a.m. by 
the 39th Brigade in which the East Lancashire and South Lancashire also 
were to participate. The bombardment was to open at 6.45 a.m. and the 
battalion had to advance against the Turkish trenches 600 yards in front, 
whilst the North Staffordshire companies turned half-left and cleared that 
flank. It was a very weak battalion which advanced rather before the 
appointed time, there being only three company officers left, for Captain Travis 
had been wounded on the previous day and 2nd-Lieutenant P. G. Morse was 
reported wounded and missing on the evening of the 18th. Nevertheless, 
all went forward with great steadiness and in splendid order. At once machine- 
gun fire broke out all along the hostile line, coming also in enfilade from the 
left, and after rather more than 200 yards had been covered the East Lancashire 
began to fall fast. 

Captain Bishop was shot dead; 2nd-Lieutenant Harris received four 
wounds, but managed to crawl back; 2nd-Lieutenant O. A. Wyatt was 
stunned by the explosion of a shell. There was no hope of closing with the 
Turks, and the best that could be done was to occupy a trench 200 yards in 
front of the Beit Aisa line, but this trench was flooded and soon proved un- 
tenable. Other parties stayed out till dusk in various ditches and such other 
cover as could be found. 

There were no reinforcements other than a small party of the 7th 
Gloucestershire which came up over the open, and Colonel McCormick gradually 
rallied the remnants of the battalion on the Beit Aisa line which was strength- 
ened as much as possible in the almost total absence of tools. As the light 
faded the stretcher-bearers became busy, and practically all the wounded 
were brought in, whilst burying-parties managed to inter some of the dead. 
At 7.30 p.m. the remaining two companies of the North Staffordshire took 
over the position, and all that was left of the East Lancashire—3 officers 
and 180 other ranks—was collected and marched back to the Narrows where 
their good friends of the King’s Own had prepared their bivouac and had 
tea ready for them. 

The East Lancashire had done extremely well under very trying cir- 
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cumstances, having been of great assistance in saving a critical situation on 
the night of April 17th/18th. The losses of the battalion amounted to 6 
officers and 132 other ranks, killed, wounded, or missing. Its good work 
did not pass without due appreciation by higher commanders. General 
O’Dowda himself says :— 


“The Battalion distinguished itself by moving up without guides to 
an unknown part of the line, and helping to straighten out a somewhat chaotic 
situation. The battalion then proceeded to bomb up certain of the hostile 
trenches, of which it cleared 200 yards and retained possession. For 48 
hours it hung on to these trenches without sleep or rest. The battalion paid 
rather dearly in casualties, but the initiative and courage displayed were 
most marked.”’ 


General Keary, commanding the 3rd (Indian) Division, wrote as follows 
to General O’Dowda :— 


“TI wish to thank you for your very prompt and ready assistance during 
the night April 17th/18th, 1916. It is hardly possible that my worn-out 
troops could have held on without the assistance so loyally accorded by your 
troops. Between us we made a fine bag of them, but we lost our captured 
field-guns and a good many machine-guns. It appears that the enemy attacked 
with something not less than 15,000 Turkish troops, besides Arabs and local 
levies. It is said that every man who could be got was raked in for a great 
effort. We calculate he left 3,000 dead and there must have been many 
times that number wounded, so at least we gave them a heavy blow as well 
as kept most of our ground. ... Please express to all ranks under your 
command my thanks for their help.’’ 


This letter the brigadier passed to Colonel McCormick with the covering 
note :— 


“ Please take a copy of this letter if you wish and return it tome. Your 
gallant lads will appreciate this tribute to which I wish to add my thanks and 
pride and admiration of their gallant courage and work.”’ 


In an Order of the Day published on April 29th by the Corps commander 
the 6th East Lancashire was amongst the battalions mentioned for their 
excellent work, being also cited as having “ specially distinguished itself.’’ 


TRENCH WARFARE AND LIFE BEHIND THE LINE 
April-December, 1916 

On April 23rd, following another unsuccessful attempt to carry the 
Sannalyat position, General Lake,* Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, 
reported that his forces were worn out and incapable of a further effort to 
relieve Kut. This was the literal truth, and General Townshend was obliged 
to surrender on April 29th. So came a lull in the operations which lasted 
for many months while the whole Army was being reinforced, trained, and 
re-equipped, and the lines of communication improved and re-organized. 

The East Lancashire, which had received a small but welcome draft, 


* Lieut-General Sir Percy N. Lake, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., the Colonel of The East Lancashire 
Regiment. 
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remained in reserve until Easter Sunday, April 23rd, when the Beit Aisa 
trenches were taken over, the battalion relieving the 7th Gloucestershire of 
the 39th Brigade near Twin Pimples. After a five-days’ tour, which involved 
a lot of hard work in the cause of sanitation, came a very brief rest at Abu 
Rumman Camp, where mosquito-nets and spine-pads were issued, and on 
April 30th the East Lancashire moved into trenches again. During the 
march up Captain Aikman, the medical officer, and three men were wounded. 

On the morning of May 3rd a Turkish medical officer and another officer 
came out under a Red Crescent flag and asked for an armistice to bury their 
dead. The request was very properly referred to a higher authority, but a 
little later ‘‘ everyone wandered about burying dead and having a general 
look round.’’ Orders were soon received that this unofficial suspension of 
arms must cease at 3 p.m. The Turks, who displayed a friendly spirit, were 
told that an official letter should have been sent for transmission to the Corps 
commander, but there was a repetition of the scene next morning. In any 
case no-man’s-land was thus cleared of dead, much to the relief of all concerned. 

Trench routine under a rising temperature proved dull and irksome, 
whilst the limited supply of disinfectants made sanitation a very harassing 
problem. All ranks were delighted when on May 15th the East Lancashire 
withdrew to a rest camp near Mason’s Mounds, south-east of the old Sandy 
Ridge camp. Here on the rgth Major-General Maude presented D.C.M. 
ribbons at a brigade parade and announced that the Turks had abandoned 
their Beit Aisa trenches. 

Later on the same day a move forward was made to relieve the 3rd 
(Indian) Division. The East Lancashire took over from Indian troops a 
line of strong points in advance of the former Beit Aisa line, and found the 
Turks inactive, but the left flank was more or less open, and 200 rifles had 
to be provided to protect a battery position. Training was continued when 
the battalion went into reserve, and several drafts arrived. Finally relieved 
towards the end of May, the East Lancashire spent some time at Rumah 
camp and at Mason’s Mounds, and then moved back in two marches via Orah 
to Shaikh Saad where they arrived on the night of June 16th, the last battalion 
of the brigade to do so. 

At Shaikh Saad, now the advanced base of the Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, ammunition and stores of all kinds were accumulating. The 
battalion pitched its tents next day and settled down to a routine which 
did not vary much for many weeks. Outposts had to be provided, and also 
escorts for convoys sent forward to Oral, whilst fatigue-parties were required 
for unloading stores which arrived by river. When time allowed training 
was carried out, and lectures became a feature of the programme. 

Arab marauders were much in evidence, and even attempted to drive 
off by night flocks of sheep from within the outpost line. They penetrated 
sometimes to the tents of the troops to steal rifles and any gear which was 
at hand. On June 24th all the kit of the brigade-major and the staff-captain 
was stolen from Brigade Headquarters. By order everyone slept with his 
arm through the sling of his rifle. 

The temperature rose to a maximum of 126° in the tents, the great heat 
and the swarms of flies and mosquitoes playing havoc with the health of 
the unacclimatized reinforcements. A strong wind brought dust-storms which 
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added to the general discomfort. Many officers fell ill, so that before the 
end of June only five were available for duty, and these included the medical 
officer and the Roman Catholic padre. The King’s Own and the Loyal North 
Lancashire each contributed a subaltern. There was still a shortage of 
ordnance stores, sun helmets and clothing being hard to obtain. 

Colonel McCormick had to go to hospital on July 3rd, and three days 
later Major R. M. M. Davy, from the 7th Gloucestershire took over the com- 
mand. On the roth Major-General Maude—soon to become Commander-in- 
Chief in Mesopotamia—was appointed to command the Tigris Corps, his 
place being filled by Brig.-General W. de S. Cayley from the 39th Brigade. 
Other incidents of the month were a heavy dust-storm which started on 
the 19th and lasted for forty-eight hours, stopping all training thereby, and a 
fire at the brigade ammunition dump. Many officers rejoined including 
Captain H. S. Bull who became 2nd-in-command ; Lieutenant W. A. Nicholson 
died of heat stroke on the 2oth. 

The Loyal North Lancashire left for Amara on August 25th, their de- 
parture throwing more work on the remaining battalions which still had 
to supply men for riverside fatigues, guard and piquet duties, and convoy 
escorts. A new defensive line was being prepared inside a wire fence, so 
there was much digging to do: fortunately the great heat of the year was 
over, and the health of the East Lancashire steadily improved. 

On September 2oth began the march of the East Lancashire and the 
King’s Own, with Brigade Headquarters, down-stream to Amara where the 
whole 13th Division was to concentrate for intensive training. It was a 
nine-days’ march, in short stages undertaken before the heat of the day, 
and everyone found it a welcome change. On September 2oth the column 
arrived at Abu Shitaib camp, outside Amara, and settled in. Drafts were 
waiting, some of the men being Regulars from battalions which had been 
retained in India, and these were a very valuable acquisition. Reinforcements 
were also received from the 3rd and 12th Battalions, and there were the 
familiar faces of some of those who had recovered from wounds or sick- 
ness. 
Abu Shitaib was a comfortable tented camp and two blankets per man 
were issued. Training began on October 2nd, exercises in open warfare by 
day and night being carried out; and, a model of the ill-famed Sannaiyat 
position having been constructed, there was practice in trench-to-trench 
attacks. The Division was steadily getting into first-class fighting trim. 

On the evening of October 25th the battalion sports were held. At 
the divisional sports the East Lancashire won the obstacle race ; were second 
in the diving and in the relay race ; and third in the relay swimming. Defeat 
came to the battalion at the hands of the King’s Own in the third round of 
the Divisional Football Cup, but an East Lancashire lad was the runner-up 
in the light-weight boxing competition. 

In the Mesopotamia dispatch published in the Gazette of India, November 
20th, 1916, the following officers and men were mentioned : 

Lieut.-Colonel H. B. McCormick, D.S.0O.; Captains J. J. Travis and 
T. P. Watson; Lieutenants W. A. Harris and A. Spowers; 2nd-Lieutenant 
J. H. Watson; R.S.M. Carrington; Q.M.S. Haigh (Brigade H.Q.) C.S.M. 
Horner ; Sergeant Cunningham; Lce.-Corpl. Massey; Pte. Ogden. 
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OPERATIONS ON THE HAI AND AT DAHRA BEND 
December, 1916-February, 1917 


The time was now approaching for active operations to be resumed, the 
first task of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force being to clear the Turks 
from their well-entrenched positions round Kut. At the end of November 
the training camp was dismantled and then, all vehicles and horses having 
been sent forward by road, the battalions of the Brigade began to move up- 
stream by boat, the only troops of the 13th Division to do so. The East 
Lancashire started their journey up the Tigris on the morning of December 
7th, in the steamer called P50 and arrived at Shaikh Saad at 2 p.m. next 
day, after heavy rain. Marching thence south-westward the battalion arrived 
on the roth at Twin Canals, completing the concentration of the Brigade 
there. The next move was to Sinn Abtar on the 12th, and on the following 
day—in brigade with sappers and field artillery attached—the march was to 
Iman Al Mansur, 5 miles distant. This was the point of assembly for a move- 
ment towards the enemy positions on the Hai below Kut. 

A start was made at 1 a.m. on December r4th, the Brigade being in 
mass on a frontage of two battalions, the East Lancashire leading on the 
left. No enemy was encountered, and by 7 a.m. the prescribed line was 
reached. Here the East Lancashire had its left on the Hai River about 
2 miles east of Besouia, the Brigade facing almost due west. The position 
was entrenched without any interference from the Turks. 

Next morning the rear units took up the advance, the battalion moving 
in second line in artillery formation. Fire was opened by the enemy about 
II a.m., causing the leadmg troops to deploy, but by the afternoon a line 
was occupied only about a thousand yards from the Turks holding the loop 
of the Hai just south of the Tigris. Consolidation began at once under brisk 
rifle-fire which increased after darkness fell. The East Lancashire had pro- 
vided a working party consisting of 100 men under 2nd.-Lieutenants O. T. 
Durrant and Burden to assist the King’s Own in front, and both these officers 
were wounded, seven others being hit and two reported missing. 

At dusk on December 16th the 39th Brigade which was in position on 
the left was relieved, the rear battalions coming forward to assist in holding 
the extended line, each taking 800 yards of front. The South Lancashire 
were now nearest the Hai, their left on Pointed Ruin, with the East Lan- 
cashire next. On the 17th the 38th Brigade extended its right, so that each 
battalion had to occupy 1,250 yards of front, and on the 22nd came a move 
to the right so that the flank rested on the Tigris almost opposite Kut. Ina 
patrol encounter on the 2oth Sergeant Battle had handled his men so skilfully 
that he was subsequently awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

The Turkish fire was not very heavy, but snipers had to be reckoned 
with and both British and Turkish artillery were sometimes busy. The 
weather, unfortunately, had now broken, and on the night of December 28th 
there was a heavy rain-storm which flooded the trenches; but a new trench 
was made with a bund ro feet thick and this did keep the water at bay. In 
spite of heavy work and hard conditions, the health of the troops was good. 
Waterproof capes, issued just before the advance, were a great boon, but fuel 


was hard to come by and water was also a problem until it could be 
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obtained direct from the Hai, the loan of a pump from the South Lancashire 
saving the situation. Iron rations were changed at the end of the month 
when there were heard complaints of grocery tins not being air-tight, and the 
contents spoiled thereby. 

January, 1917, began with intermittent rain and bright moonlight nights. 
There were frequent bombardments, the 38th Brigade now closing in upon 
the Turkish position in the Hai salient. This operation which involved con- 
tinuous spade-work under fire was performed with excellent spirit: every 
night the digging-parties pushed the forward entrenchments closer to the 
Turk. Lieutenant F. R. Mellor was mortally wounded on January 13th, 
and on the 15th, when a new trench was being dug only 250 yards from the 
enemy, Major H. S. Bull and 13 others were wounded and 2 men killed. 

On January 25th the 39th and 4oth Brigades attacked astride the Hai 
and obtained a footing in the Turkish trenches, the 38th Brigade assisting with 
its fire. Next day the South Lancashire and East Lancashire dug a defensive 
flank for the 40th Brigade. There now appeared to be few Turks east of the 
Hai, and in an advance on the night of the 28th, when the 38th Brigade moved 
in reserve, no opposition was encountered. The East Lancashire was given a 
portion of the captured position to consolidate. On the night of the 30th 
came a heavy thunderstorm, and much hurried work had to be done on the 
trenches to get the flood water away. Casualties during January amounted 
to 4 officers killed and 2 wounded ; other ranks ro dead and 39 wounded. 

The whole brigade was relieved in the Hai salient on February 3rd and 
crossed the river to the western bank where the East Lancashire was in the 
piquet line. The task was now to drive the Turks north-westward towards 
the Dahra Bend, and on the evening of the 4th the battalion, which had 
the South Lancashire on its left, sent forward its bombing parties up the 
trenches. On this and on the succeeding night there was a struggle, but 
the Turks were steadily driven back so that a line 50 yards ahead of the 
objective was eventually reached. This success was rather dearly bought, 
for Major G. R. Treadwell, in temporary command, and 2nd-Lieutenants 
Thompson and O’Meara were killed, Captain J. Macallan, R.A.M.C., mortally 
wounded, and Captain H. E. Wood, who assumed command until Colonel 
Davy returned from the field ambulance, slightly wounded. Other casualties 
amounted to 3 killed and 16 wounded, most of them being trained bombers. 
Sergeant Manley was recommended for reward owing to his gallant conduct 
in the fight. 

The King’s Own attacked on February 8th and after the assault the 
Fast Lancashire took over part of the captured line, the following days being 
spent in the ever-recurring work of consolidation and extension of trenches 
in preparation for a further advance. The battalion was in support when, 
on February 12th, the Brigade reached the Tigris at the eastern loop of the 
Shumran Bend. Next day the goth Brigade took over, but working parties 
had to be found to assist in its attack preparations, the East Lancashire 
standing by in reserve on the 14th when the Turks were at last driven out 
of the Dahra Bend. Withdrawn into reserve, the whole of the 38th Brigade 
then returned to a camp west of the Hai which was flooded by a rainstorm 
on the 16th, the roads becoming almost impossible for transport. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ADVANCE TO BAGHDAD: PASSAGE OF THE DIYALA 
February—March, 1917 

OW began fresh operations which were to open the way to an advance 

upon Baghdad. On February 18th the 38th Brigade relieved the 

gth Brigade in a piquet line beyond the Hai, the East Lancashire 

being allotted sixteen lunettes with the night flank on the river in front of 

Besouia. Two days later the battalion was relieved and went into bivouac 

at Besouia where the opportunity was seized to give the “ specialists’’ a 

little training. Then, on February 23rd, the Brigade moved north-westward 

in the wake of the 14th Division towards the Shumran Bend, crossing the 

Tigris next morning. On the 25th the advance up the left bank of the river 

began, the 38th Brigade with artillery and engineers forming the advanced 
guard with the East Lancashire at the head of the column. 

At about 11 a.m. the vanguard was shelled by the Turks and the battalion 
was hurried forward in support. The Turkish rearguard was holding a dis- 
used canal running to the north-western side of the Husaini Bend, and the 
whole Brigade deployed for the attack, with the East Lancashire on the left 
of the King’s Own and the Loyal North Lancashire farther to the left on 
the river bank. The Turkish shelling grew heavier and rifle and machine-gun 
fire soon opened, the advance being checked some 500 yards from the enemy. 
The troops dug in as best they could with their “ grubbers,’’ and held on 
whilst the 39th Brigade came forward on the right to turn the enemy flank. 
Patrols were pushed forward at night, but the Turks retired about 2.30 a.m. 
on February 26th. 

The East Lancashire had been in the thick of the fight, advancing well 
ahead of the flank battalions, and the commanding officer, Colonel Davy, was 
wounded, besides 2znd-Lieutenants J. M. De Freitas, O. T. Durrant, E. O. R. 
Burry and H. Bates. Fourteen other ranks were killed and about 100 
wounded, whilst 3 were missing. 

The advance up the river was resumed next day, but made slow progress 
over the battlefield. The village of Imam Mahdu was reached about II a.m. 
and Shaith Jaah soon afterwards ; eventually the East Lancashire arrived at 
Bughaila where they settled down as Corps reserve. Progress was now 
governed by the delays caused as the line of communication lengthened. 
Nahr Kellak was reached on the 27th after a dusty march in a strong wind, 
and the 28th was a day of rest. 

During February the battalion had lost 5 officers killed and 6 wounded ; 
of other ranks 33 dead, 208 wounded or sick, and 4 missing. 
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On March 1st, when Umm at Tubul was reached Lieut.-Colonel B. L. 
Birley of the King’s Own took over the command of the battalion. There 
was a march of 5 miles on the 2nd to Aziziya, a day made memorable by 
the fact that no rations arrived. Here on the 4th General Maude presented 
medal ribbons, Sergeant Manley receiving that of the Military Medal for 
his gallantry during the Dahra Bend operations. Next day the East Lan- 
cashire arrived at Zor after a march of nearly 20 miles rendered the more 
trying by the fact that numerous irrigation cuts had to be negotiated. March 
6th brought the battalion to Bustan, 12 miles farther on and very near the 
famous Ctesiphon Arch. As the whole Division was moving by the same 
route this advance up the Tigris was by no means a comfortable operation, 
although no enemy was encountered. 

The Brigade was advanced guard for the move on Diyala which began 
at 6.30 a.m. next morning. The Turks were reported to be holding the river 
line, but a reconnaissance by the mounted troops brought little information, 
and at 3 p.m. the Brigade was ordered to force the passage without delay. 
At dusk it concentrated about 3,000 yards from Diyala village which was on 
the near bank at the point where the stream joined the Tigris. No. 2 Bridging 
Train, two field companies R.E., and the 8th Welch (Pioneers) were attached 
to the Brigade for the operation. | 

At 11 p.m. the King’s Own seized the village which had been evacuated 
by the enemy and attempted to cross by pontoons launched at the ramp 
of the demolished bridge. The East Lancashire, who were to cross higher 
up-stream, could not get their pontoons to the bank in time as their passage 
was impeded by numerous ditches. The battalion therefore provided covering 
fire on the right for the King’s Own who, however, found themselves held 
up by heavy Turkish fire which caused the attempt to be abandoned. In this 
affair the adjutant of the East Lancashire, Captain T. P. Watson, M.C., was 
killed, a sad loss as he was a gallant and efficient officer, very popular with 
all ranks. Among the wounded was 2nd-Lieutenant E. G. Wood. 

During March 8th preparations were made for a fresh attempt which 
was made by the Loyal North Lancashire, and at night some 120 officers 
and men were ferried over—the East Lancashire provided rowers—before 
the pontoons were all riddled with bullets and sunk. This party stoutly 
maintained its position on the farther bank, in spite of heavy loss, for twenty- 
four hours until other crossings could be made. In these the East Lancashire 
played a leading part. 

The battalion, with the 71st Field Company R.E., ten pontoons, a com- 
pany of Pioneers, and 60 rowers provided by the 39th Brigade, was in readiness 
at 4 a.m. on March roth, and crossed under a protective barrage in three 
parties at the spot where the Loyal North Lancashire had done so. Mean- 
while a similar force consisting of the 5th Wiltshire (40th Brigade) and attached 
troops had crossed higher up the stream. There was little opposition, 6 
officers and 180 other Turks surrendering without giving any trouble. 

The whole operation had cost the East Lancashire 21 killed and 44 
wounded, besides the officers mentioned above. 

Most of the Brigade followed on across the Diyala, but two companies 
of the battalion were left to clear up the scene of the fight. The 39th Brigade 
went forward as advanced guard, but on the 11th, when the Turks were 
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reported to have evacuated Baghdad, the 38th led the way to the city. With 
the column marched a brigade of field artillery and the Corps cavalry. A 
start was made at 6.30 a.m., and the vanguard was approaching the walls 
three hours later. The King’s Own and the cavalry were ordered into Baghdad 
for police duties, but the East Lancashire and the remainder of the Brigade 
marched round east of the city and camped at Es Salek, 2 miles to the north. 

General Marshall, commander of the IIIrd Corps, conveyed his apprecia- 
tion of the work which the troops had done in the following terms :— 


“At the conclusion of that phase of the campaign which resulted in 
the total rout of the Turkish Forces in Mesopotamia and the taking of the 
historic city of Baghdad, I desire once more to express my admiration of the 
gallant troops whom it has been my good fortune to command. 

“‘ Both divisions of the IIIrd Corps have shared equally in the final glorious 
result. 

“The forcing the passage of the Tigris and subsequent hard fighting 
at Shumran by the 14th Division was magnificent, and this was equalled by 
the splendid feat of arms of the 13th Division which forced the crossing of the 
Diyala river in face of a fully prepared and well entrenched enemy. 

‘“‘ Every man in the force must be proud of the share he has had in assist- 
ing at the consummation of a victory which will live in history. Each one 
of us must realize that the taking of Baghdad marks a step towards the final 
defeat of the Germans and the shattering of their dream of World Empire.” 


Now came a quiet interval which enabled the East Lancashire to re- 
organize and do a little training: even so, parties were called upon for work 
on roads and on the river embankments. Colonel Davy rejoined on March 
20th and assumed command. On the 25th General Cayley addressed the 
battalion, complimenting it upon the work it had done. 


CHAPTER V 
MESOPOTAMIA (OPERATIONS ABOVE BAGHDAD) 


OPERATIONS ON THE ADHAIM. OPERATIONS IN THE JABAL HAMRIN. 
MONTHS OF REST. IN ACTION FOR THE LAST TIME 


OPERATIONS ON THE ADHAIM 


HE Turks were now reported to be in position some 50 miles north 
of Baghdad in the direction of the Jabal Hamrin hills, and the 
whole of the 13th Division moved out on March 26th to disperse 

them. The 38th Brigade left bivouac at 4 p.m. and after a march of 21 miles 
arrived at Khan Jadida at about 1.45 a.m. next morning. At nine o’clock 
the advance was resumed until the group—for artillery accompanied the 
Brigade—reached Jemadin at 2 p.m., having covered 34 miles in twenty-two 
hours. It was very hot and dusty and there were many stragglers. The 
Division closed up to the front next day, which brought the East Lancashire 
to Jadida and thence to bivouac at Khan Nahrwan after darkness had fallen, 
the total distance being less than ro miles. 

The front of the Division extended from Abu Tamar due westward to 
the Tigris at Sindiya. In the attack next day, March 2oth, the 38th Brigade 
had little part, but the East Lancashire were sent to protect the batteries 
on the right flank where they had come into action only 1,200 yards from 
the Turks. The latter retreated north-westward to the Adhaim river during 
the night and the battalion marched on the 30th to Abu Tamar where most 
of the Division assembled. The East Lancashire subsequently took over a 
portion of the Abu Tamar-Sindiya piquet line before being withdrawn into 
reserve. The temperature was still rising and there was little water to drink 
and less for washing, so that all ranks experienced much discomfort. 

In an effort to assist the advance of the Russians through Persia a blow 
was now to be struck at the Turkish concentration on the Adhaim river, and 
General Marshall’s column, which was to operate on the left bank of the 
Tigris, included the 13th Division with cavalry, artillery, engineers, and aero- 
planes. The column assembied in the area west of Sindiya on April 5th, the 
East Lancashire with the remainder of the Brigade being detailed as advanced 
guard. 

The march northward commenced next day, when about 14 miles were 
covered, and on the 8th the 38th Brigade relieved the 4oth in the outpost 
line, the East Lancashire and Loyal North Lancashire providing the piquets. 
The lower reaches of the Adhaim were being reconnoitred, and in the process 
the battalion suffered a mishap. A battalion headquarters party, without 
taking due precautions, led its water pakhal mules down to fill up at the 
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river and came under heavy fire which caused a stampede and the loss of 
16 mules with their 32 pakhals. These must have been gathered in by the 
ubiquitous Arab. 

Most of Marshall’s force was now concentrated farther east to deal with 
the Turks reported to be advancing from the Jabal Hamrin, but the 38th 
Brigade on the left bank of the Adhaim, near its junction with the Tigris, 
was ordered to make preparations for forcing the passage of the river. The 
attempt was subsequently fixed for the night of April 17th. 

The river bottom was muddy, and although the actual stream was only 
80 feet broad the river-bed was much wider: the steep cliffs, 30 to 40 feet 
high, on either bank were nearly a mile apart. The East Lancashire and 
South Lancashire were each given four pontoons on light carts, and ferrying 
operations began about 2.15 a.m. on the 18th. The night was very dark and 
the way down to the river was through thick bush and over watercourses, 
so that the whole approach was difficult and slow. 

The height of the bank delayed the launching of the pontoons and the 
embarkation of the men, and “ incidentally the rowers were very bad.’”’ B 
the time the assault was due to be delivered only two-thirds of the battalion 
had crossed, and the South Lancashire had done no better ; but it was decided 
not to wait. There had been no interference from the enemy, the locality 
chosen being one which, it had been observed, was never visited by Turkish 
patrols. 

At 4.40 a.m. on April 18th the cliffs were stormed with a ringing cheer 
as the enemy opened fire; but there was little opposition for the Turks were 
obviously taken by surprise and soon fled, so the advance was able to proceed. 
Next to the Tigris the South Lancashire had fairly easy going ; on their right 
the East Lancashire had to negotiate the nullahs along the old Nahrwan 
canal. Nevertheless the whole line made some 600 yards and were then 
confronted by the Turks in position on some mounds astride the canal about 
400 yards away. Higher up the Adhaim the Loyal North Lancashire had 
waded the stream, and behind the other battalions the King’s Own had now 
been ferried over. At 12.15 p.m., in the torrid heat, after an effective artillery 
preparation which had opened at noon, the East Lancashire, the King’s Own 
who had come up in the centre, and the South Lancashire, advanced to the 
assault and drove the Turks out into the waterless plain north-west of the 
junction of the two rivers. About 1,200 prisoners were taken, and many 
machine-guns and animals. 

On this most successful day 2nd-Lieutenant H. Davey was killed and 
Colonel Davy wounded again. Losses among the other ranks only amounted 
to 6 killed and 19 wounded. Colonel Birley again came from the King’s 
Own to take command. 

A bridge had been thrown across the Adhaim and other troops came 
through in the afternoon to take up the pursuit. After holding part of the 
piquet line across the Barura peninsula, east of the Adhaim, the East Lan- 
cashire went into reserve for a few days, a very welcome draft being received. 

The next operation consisted of an advance up the Adhaim with the 
intention of driving the Turks from their position at Dahuba, west of the 
river. The 38th Brigade, with cavalry and artillery attached, moved at 2 a.m. 
on the 24th, and, having come upon the Turks at dawn attacked with com- 
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plete success. The East Lancashire, however, were kept in reserve and only 
went forward when the action was over, suffering no loss and winning no 
further laurels. 

Next day the northward march was resumed, the battalion escorting 
the second-line transport of General Marshall’s column. The heat was trying 
in the extreme but the advance was made in fairly easy stages, and plenty 
of water was available. That day the troops bivouaced at Tul ul Nor, and 
no great distance could be covered on the 26th as there was a danger of out- 
running the supply train. However, there was no fighting although the 
Turks were located on a line astride the river in the vicinity of Adhaim village 
in the foothills of the Jabal Hamrin range. 

The next few days were occupied in making dispositions for attack, the 
38th Brigade being sent east of the Adhaim to operate on the outer flank 
of the force. Ordered to move to its position of assembly at 8 p.m. on April 
2oth, the presence of hostile patrols delayed the march, but all were deployed 
east of ‘‘ Three Ridges ’’ ready to attack the Turkish left at 5 a.m. on the 3oth. 

At that hour the King’s Own, South Lancashire, and East Lancashire— 
right to left—advanced under an effective artillery barrage against the redoubt 
called The Mound and the trenches near it. Opposition was slight and in 
half an hour the redoubt was captured with little loss. It was then dis- 
covered, however, that the main Turkish position was farther north, and 
the whole line now came under a heavy flanking fire of rifles and machine- 

s. Wheeling to the right with perfect steadiness the three battalions 
checked by their fire an evident intention of the enemy to counter-attack, 
and held what they had won. Exposed to fire of all kinds—machine-guns 
enfiladed the line from some low mounds away to the west and in the fierce 
heat with conditions made worse by a dust-storm this proved a very trying 
day. At dusk the East Lancashire took the left of the Brigade piquet 
line. 

In this action 2nd-Lieutenants R. E. Dear and H. H. Billingsley were 
killed and 2nd-Lieutenants A. C. Bailey, E. N. Bradshaw, H. Bates, D. A. 
De Freitas, and A. J. Falconer wounded. Losses among the N.C.O.’s and 
men amounted to 13 killed, 68 wounded, and 2 missing. 

The Turks were retreating into the Jabal Hamnin, and after spending part 
of the following day in clearing the battlefield the East Lancashire marched 
back by easy stages to their summer quarters at Sindiya, on the Tigris about 
40 miles north of Baghdad. 


MONTHS OF REST 
May-October, 1917 


During May several officers rejoined and reinforcements amounting to 
several hundred men were received. On the other hand, the hard campaign- 
ing of the preceding weeks had had its effect, and there were many admissions 
to hospital. 

On May 17th at about 1.45 p.m. a very violent dust-storm—almost a 
cyclone—smote the camp and almost wrecked it, over twenty tents being 
blown down. For half an hour the darkness was intense and it was impossible 
to remain in the open during the height of the storm. 
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Private J. M. McDonough was accidentally drowned in the Tigris after 
Corporal Brown had made a manful attempt to rescue him. 

Training was continued throughout the months of May, June, July, 
August and September, the new men being assimilated, and the battalion— 
which in June completed two years of active service—rapidly recovered its 
strength and efficiency. Working-parties were employed in the cool of the 
evenings on the Sindiya~Abu Tamar defence line. For relaxation the Tigris 
provided boating and bathing. An accident with a Lewis gun on June 27th 
resulted in the death of Private W. Lyons and the wounding of Private T. 
Shoesmith. 

Colonel Davy came back on June 5th, but did not stay long, Major H. 
S. Bull, who rejoined from hospital on the 20th, assuming command of the 
battalion until the return of Colonel McCormick on July 12th. Several 
promising young subalterns left about this time on appointment to the Indian 
Arm 


y. 

July was so hot that no less than 6 officers and 689 other ranks reported 
sick during the month, 4 men dying of heat-stroke. The average temperature 
was 120°. 

The East Lancashire had to take their turn in occupying the Sindiya- 
Tawila defence line which the 38th Brigade had taken over at the end of 
June. A month later the battalion moved eastward to Palm Grove camp. 

General Maude’s dispatch covering the operations from August 26th, 
1916, to March 31st, 1917, gave special mention to the East Lancashire. In 
September came the news that Major H. S. Bull—now brigade-major of the 
40th Brigade—had been awarded the D.S.O., and 2nd-Lieutenant I. B. Spence 
the Military Cross. 

One company took over the Sadiyah bridge-head defences on September 
14th, and five days later the whole Brigade moved to a new camp at Sindiya. 
On the 25th was seen a very distinguished and popular visitor in the person 
of General Maude. Then followed preparations for the winter campaign which 
began about the middle of October. 


OPERATIONS IN THE JABAL HAMRIN 
October, 1917-March, 1918 


The operations in which the East Lancashire were now to take their 
part had for their object the prevention of Turkish penetration into Persia 
where the Russian advance had come to nothing. Moreover, the occupation 
of the Jabal Hamrin was the most effective means of safeguarding the right 
flank of the British forces on the Tigris. 

General Marshall’s command advanced in three groups, the 38th Brigade 
being in the left group. Marching in brigade the East Lancashire left Sindiya 
on October 16th and reached Delli Abbas by easy stages on the 18th. The 
weather was still too hot to be comfortable. Ordered to clear the right bank 
of the Diyala river, the Brigade was to attack on the morning of October roth. 

Crossing the road running north from Delli Abbas at 5.45 a.m. an advance 
was made in artillery formation upon the twin villages of Mujariyin, the 
South Lancashire and Loyal North Lancashire being in front and the East 
Lancashire echeloned to the left rear. Four Turkish guns opened fire soon 
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after seven o’clock and the British artillery replied : by 8.10 a.m. the Mujariyin 
villages were occupied without much opposition and soon the advance was 
resumed, the battalion being ordered to protect the left rear of the Loyal 
North Lancashire whose objective was now the village of Mansuriya. This 
was gained by 11 a.m. and then the East Lancashire were swung back along 
the water-cut to the west. As the Turks were holding a position in the foot- 
hills of the Jabal Hamrin and a frontal attack would be over a flat plain 
ending in a glacis-like slope orders for a fresh operation were deferred, and 
an outpost line taken up after the enemy had been bombarded. 

The Turks decamped during the night, and consequently the 38th Brigade 
took up an outpost position in the Jabal Hamrin hills on October 2oth. A 
defensive system was to be established covering Mansuriya—Delli Abbas, and 
reconnaissances were made for a suitable line. On October 25th the East 
Lancashire occupied a hill known as Longridge Hill, and this was incorporated 
in their portion of the front. So far they had lost 2 men killed and 6 wounded. 

The work of digging and wiring went on, sometimes subjected to desultory 
fire, while a steady dribble of Turkish deserters came through. “ They all 
seemed pretty tired of the war.’’” On November 4th small-pox was reported 
in an adjacent village and strict precautions had to be taken. No purchases 
from the Arab villagers were permitted and drastic sanitary measures were 
adopted at once. Even so one case of the disease occurred in the battalion. 

A certain amount of training, including musketry, was done in spite of 
the amount of work put in on the new line and the call for parties for road- 
making. Tents had been brought up from Sindiya, and were pitched in 
rear of the strong points and lunettes which were occupied at night. Winter 
clothing was now welcomed, and the first steel helmets were issued. 

On November 18th came the sad news of the death of General Maude 
from cholera, after only two days’ illness. The loss of the Commander-in- 
Chief was a blow to the whole Army, but more so to those who remembered 
him as their divisional commander. 

Fresh operations against the Turks in the Jabal Hamrin were undertaken 
at the beginning of December. On the evening of the rst the East Lancashire 
began to concentrate, handing over their portion of the defensive line to the 
South Lancashire. At 4 a.m. on the 3rd they marched out through the wire 
in column of route to their battle position in the hills, the Brigade group 
taking up a line facing north with its right about a mile south of Abu Zenabil. 

The advance, which began at 5.30 a.m. on the 4th, was directed towards 
Suhaniya and the Sakaltutan Pass. This was the first move of an attempt 
to cut the Turkish line of retreat up the right bank of the Narin river, the 
14th Division advancing from Qizil Ribat on the upper Diyala, farther east, 
in which locality the Russians were expected to assist. 

The East Lancashire, who had the Loyal North Lancashire on their 
right, moved with two companies on a frontage of 400 yards along the tops 
of the Jabal Hamrin ridges towards Suhaniya. The Turkish piquets were 
surprised, some men being in their dug-outs, and the East Lancashire took full 
advantage of the opportunity. Captain Spence moved part of his company 
to the right flank whence machine-gun fire had opened, and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Lee came rapidly into action with the battalion machine-guns. On the left 
Captain Varvill and Captain Purves met with opposition from the hills in their 
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front, but the former moved to outflank the enemy who thereupon retreated 
to his trenches on the flat ground beyond. The East Lancashire were able 
to fire down into these trenches, and their occupants, now demoralized, fled 
in the direction of Suhaniya. In the centre 2nd-Lieutenant Pearce and 
2nd-Lieutenant Widgery pushed on boldly and got some good targets for 
rifles and Lewis guns. Their two platoons gathered in over go prisoners in- 
cluding a wounded officer and a medical officer with his two assistants, a mule 
calrying medical stores, about 40 other mules, 4 horses, and a machine-gun. 

The pursuit was continued as fast as the troops could go, but the ground 
was difficult and the main body of the enemy retreated very skilfully, covered 
by the fire of snipers. Nevertheless, on one occasion the East Lancashire 
machine-guns caught Turks in column of route. Touch with the battalion 
on the nght and with Brigade Headquarters could only be maintained by 
heliograph. 

At 6 p.m. the battalion bivouaced on the Suhaniya—Sakaltutan road, 
having covered about g miles of hill country. The 4oth Brigade, coming in 
from the left, was now in front and advancing through the Sakaltutan Pass. 
Thus, at the cost of 2 killed and 5, including 2nd-Lieutenant N. J. Brewers, 
wounded, was accomplished a good day’s work which earned the following 
tribute from General O’Dowda :— 


““The commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel McCormick D.S.O., had made 
his arrangements with care and caution. The battalion struck the enemy a 
hard blow and got an initial bag of 50 prisoners, proving the most successful 
unit in the Division on this day. Their total quota of prisoners was 95 with 
one machine-gun. They killed about 50, as the Turks refused to surrender at 
first, a very dangerous procedure when surprised by East Lancashires. 

‘‘ Thirteen cartloads of salvage were collected later, and this excellent 
piece of work was accomplished with little loss to the battalion.’’ 


At the conclusion of the operations General Egerton, the Corps com- 
mander, personally congratulated Colonel McCormick on the good work of 
the East Lancashire and the skilful way in which the battalion had been 
handled by him. General Cayley, commanding the Division, also paid a visit 
and did likewise. Captain J. K. Varvill and 2nd-Lieutenant H. E. D. Pearce 
were each awarded the Military Cross; Corporal P. Delahunty received the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal and Corporal J. F. Bean the Military Medal. 

On December 4th the whole Brigade took up a piquet line covering 
Suhaniya and the Sakaltutan Pass from the north-west. Next day Colonel 
McCormick and the staff-captain of the Brigade, with an East Lancashire party, 
came to the rescue of the 4oth Brigade motor convoy of supplies which was 
in difficulties in the pass. 

The battalion was now employed working upon a line of defence which 
ran parallel to the Suhaniya road and about 14 miles from it to the north- 
west. The progress made was greatly to the satisfaction of the brigadier 
when there came a move back to the old position behind Longridge Hill. 
Digging then started on the Delli Abbas—Mansuriya line. 

This work was badly interrupted by the winter rains which were accom- 
panied by heavy winds. Officers and men, however, had long become adept 
in the construction, upkeep and repair of defences under all conditions, and 
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proved equal to the demands made upon them. As ever, discomfort and 
hardship were cheerfully borne. Time was found for sufficient training—some 
excellent musketry instruction was done—to keep the battalion up to fighting 
pitch. 

On January Ist, 1918, the battalion sports were held. During the month 
parties had to be supplied for work on roads, whilst the defensive line was 
improved, and regularly restored after the frequent ravages of the rain. A 
dribble of Turkish deserters provided a little interest. News was received 
that R.S.M. Welford and C.S.M. Neill had both been awarded the Distin- 
guished Conduct Medal for gallantry in the action near Three Ridges on 
April 30th, 1917. 

At the beginning of February orders were received for a column under 
Colonel McCormick, consisting of the East Lancashire, half a squadron, and a 
section of a mountain battery, with a signal section and a portion of a field 
ambulance, to move out and hold the Ain Laila pass in the Jabal Hamrin, 
‘and incidentally to create alarm and despondency.’’ Heavy rains delayed 
the start, but the column moved out on the 7th, a company of the battalion 
following the Indian cavalry as advanced guard. 

The sevat at Ain Laila was reached at 4.15 p.m. without meeting with 
any opposition except from small posts of the enemy which were among 
the foothills, and these were soon driven in. ‘“‘B’’ Company then held the 
pass with ‘‘ A’’ and “‘C’’ Companies entrenched on either side of the seras 
which was the headquarters of the column. Rain fell during the night and 
one Turkish deserter came in. Next day the column advanced through the 
pass and into the enemy country beyond Qara Tepe. In this flooded region, 
where heavy rains had caused all the streams to overflow, nothing could be 
done except to carry out repairs of the existing trenches and of the road 
which was in fair condition. There was no fighting, but a few more deserters, 
‘“‘ well fed and not badly dressed,’’ were collected. The column reached 
Longridge Hill again on February 11th, bringing in 20 prisoners. 

On February 14th ‘'A’’ Company marched out to hold Sakaltutan 
Pass while the King’s Own indulged in an excursion to Qara Tepe. 

The award of the Military Cross to Lieutenant A. C. Bailey and 2nd- 
Lieutenant M. Buchanan-Brown for gallantry at Three Ridges was announced 
during the month. 

Training, field exercises and working-parties occupied most of March, 
but on the 21st the East Lancashire, with the North Lancashire, joined a 
column of all arms, commanded by Colonel N. S. C. Campbell, D.S.O. Its 
task was to assist in distracting the attention of the Turks from the prepara- 
tions for an important British attack about to be delivered upon the Euphrates 
front. The advance began upon the 22nd when Ain Laila was reached, a 
company of the East Lancashire taking up a position on either flank of the 
pass. One company was left here when the column moved forward again 
next day; on the 24th all tents were struck early in order to give the enemy 
the impression that an advance was intended, but after a march of 4 miles 
the column halted on the banks of the Lesser Naft river and stayed there 
all day, returning to its previous camp before darkness fell. Another move 
forward, to Umr Maidan, was made on the 25th, the East Lancashire pro- 
viding outposts on arrival. With the object of drawing fire patrols were sent 
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out, and the Loyal North Lancashire, who did likewise, certainly succeeded ; 
but there was no fighting and tents were pitched in the evening. 

The next two days were occupied in returning through the Ain Laila 
pass and regaining the Brigade line where the East Lancashire were employed 
in the unending occupation of improving the defences, Tepairing the roads, 
and making good the frequent damage caused by the rain. The expeditions 
through the Jabal Hamrin, though in some respects uncomfortable, had been 
a welcome change from a very dull routine. However, Sunday was always a 
day of rest, and leave parties were sent to India every week, whilst one officer 
at a time did a month’s duty at the depét which had been established at that 
pleasant station Bangalore. 


IN ACTION FOR THE LAST TIME 
April-May, 1918 


Serious operations against the Turks on the Jabal Hamrin front were 
resumed late in April. General O’ Dowda was placed in command of a column 
which consisted principally of his own Brigade, with cavalry, artillery and 
engineers. The plan was to simulate a converging attack upon Qara Tepe 
and Kifri, beyond the Jabal Hamrin, while aiming at Abu Gharaib and Tuz 
Khurmatli, farther to the west and north, and thus cut off and destroy any 
Turkish forces in the area between. Five columns in all were employed, 
General O’Dowda’s moving next to the cavalry force which was on the left 
(western) flank. 

The first move, made on April 25th, was again to Ain Laila where the 
troops camped by the roadside near the seras. Next day the march was to 
Umr Maidan, a distance of about 18 miles, and here a halt was called while 
the cavalry reconnoitred. A night march was then necessary in order to 
get into position for the attack on Abu Gharaib next morning, and for this 
operation General O’Dowda divided his force into three detachments, the 
East Lancashire being in the one under his personal command. 

At 8.30 p.m. when the troops moved off the sky was clear; but, after 
5 miles had been covered in less than two hours without a hitch, a violent 
thunderstorm broke and drenched everyone to the skin. The ground was 
reduced to a quagmire; dry nullah-beds became torrents which had to be 
bridged in rough-and-ready fashion ; and a second rainstorm descended on 
the troops before they could march themselves dry. It was a miserable 
and exhausting night, yet by 4 a.m. on the 27th all three detachments were 
in their assigned positions 1r miles from the starting-point, and ready to 
make a converging attack upon Abu Gharaib. 

Unfortunately the enemy had fled before the trap closed, so General 
O’Dowda reassembled his column and all had a well-earned rest, the East 
Lancashire camping where they had halted in readiness to attack. 

On April 28th the advance continued northward over the fertile un- 
dulating plateau between the Jabal Hamrin and the mountains of Kurdistan. 
The objective was now Yanija Buyuk on the far side of the Aq Su river; the 
main Turkish position at Tuz Khurmatli covered the river crossing 3 miles 
farther east. Ten miles were covered on this day, two i ae of the 
Fast Lancashire forming the advanced guard. 
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The column was ordered to cross the river at Khasradala next morning 
and then turn eastward to attack Yanija Buyuk from the west while the 
cavalry rode wide on the left flank to cut off the Turkish retreat ; away to 
the right another column was to attack due northward. The troops were 
early astir and the ford at Khasradala was crossed as morning broke. The 
line of attack was formed by the King’s Own and Loyal North Lancashire, 
the East Lancashire moving on the left rear in readiness to swing forward and 
outflank the Turkish position from the north. In the words of General 
O’Dowda, “it was an inspiring sight to see the troops moving as steadily 
as on parade across a flat plain, and advancing with scarcely a pause till they 
were in the hostile position.’’ 

Heavy rifle and machine-gun fire opened when the leading line was about 
1,500 yards from Yanija Buyuk. The Turkish gunners did not cease to 
serve their pieces until the British infantry, whose advance was covered by 
the fire of the machine-gun sections, were upon them. Wholesale surrender 
followed, 700 Turks, four field guns and three machine-guns being taken. 
The village was in British hands by 7 a.m. 

By the fortune of war the East Lancashire bore little part in this affair, 
having its own mission to perform. After a short pause the battalion advanced 
steadily north-westward and the whole force closed on Tuz, the fire of the 
supporting machine-guns covering the movement most effectively. The Turks 
at Tuz were soon overwhelmed, most of those who escaped the East Lan- 
cashire net falling into the hands of the cavalry farther north ; comparatively 
few were able to retreat north-eastward into the Kurdish hills. The total 
of prisoners grew to nearly 1,500 and more field guns and machine-guns were 
taken, with much ammunition of all kinds. ‘‘ The battalion thoroughly 
enjoyed itself and suffered practically no casualties.’’ 

The Turks were in a poor state, for the very sight of our advancing in- 
fantry had shaken them badly. No Turkish rifle that was picked up had 
sights lower than goo yards. 

All was over by about ro a.m., and the Brigade then bivouaced south 
of Tuz, the East Lancashire doing their part in piqueting the hills north of 
the village and also the village itself. The battalion, as it happened, had 
fought its last action of the War, so here may be quoted General O’ Dowda’s 
tribute :— 


“The 6th (Service) Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment, had achieved 
a reputation for hard fighting and dogged courage that was second to none. 
All ranks, from the commanding officer downwards, were imbued with that 
offensive spirit that takes no denial. They were never called on to undergo 
hardship or tackle the enemy without responding in a manner that filled 
their superior commanders with confidence and pride. 

““ As a man was heard to remark, ‘ we don’t care how far you march us 
so long as you give us a fight at the end.’ That was the spirit that carried 
them through the campaign with credit and honour.”’ 


April 30th, 1918 was spent in clearing the battlefield, a heavy task, for 
there was much booty, and several days of rest followed. Lieut.-Colonel 
McCormick departed on May 2nd to enjoy a well-earned leave in Australia, 
Major A. C. Hooton (rst Green Howards) taking over command. 
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The advance northward into Kurdistan now continued with the object 
of checking the Turkish penetration of Persia, General O’Dowda’s column 
being part of General Cayley’s force which was ordered to occupy Kirkuk. 

At 4.30 a.m. on May 4th the column left Tuz and covered 12 miles that 
day, the East Lancashire providing flank guards. On the 5th a rather longer 
march brought the troops to a point 2 miles north-westward of Tauq. As 
the ford over the Tauq Chai river was impassable, a detour had to be made 
in order to cross by a bridge which the Turks had left standing after an in- 
effectual attempt to destroy it. Two companies of the East Lancashire were 
in the advanced guard, and part of their duty was to repair the road in front 
of the column, all ration carts that could be spared being sent forward, loaded 
with stones, for that purpose. 

Starting at 5 a.m. on May 6th Tazah Khurmatli was reached after a 
march of 16 miles, and a halt was called close to the Tazah Chai river. Orders 
were then received to continue the advance, and at 5.10 p.m. all got on the 
move again. Camp was made when another 8 miles had been covered, and 
preparations were put in hand for an attack upon Kirkuk early next morning. 
The battalion had to collect its scattered detachinents which had been acting 
as advanced guard and flank guards, no easy matter in the darkness with 
no lights allowed. This done it remained to locate the camp, so that the 
East Lancashire got in very late. 

During the night a very violent rainstorm drenched everyone to the 
skin. At 5.30 a.m. on May 7th the battalion marched off, following a squadron 
of the 12th Cavalry as advanced guard. The going was very heavy with 
mud almost up to the knees, but the Turks had fled and Kirkuk was entered 
without opposition about nine o’clock. One company of the East Lancashire 
was left to piquet the streets and important buildings—it seemed a rather 
imposing town, although very filthy—and the others passed through to take 
up a position on the hills a mile and a half to the north. 

The succeeding days brought much hard work in digging a defensive 
line and repairing roads. Unfortunately the supply situation gave great cause 
for anxiety. The troops were already on half-rations and, on the oth, received 
orders to eat their emergency rations. Nevertheless, the East Lancashire 
began to settle down like the old campaigners they had become. 

Orders were soon received, however, to move back again for it was found 
impossible to keep the force supplied owing to the transport difficulties pre- 
sented by the primitive hill-roads much damaged by rain. Kirkuk will be 
remembered for the annoyance caused by various Armenian moneylenders 
who complained that men of the battalion had looted their establishments. 
The charges were, of course, utterly without foundation ; on the other hand, 
the East Lancashire, in common with the other troops, had done much to 
peal the needs of the starving inhabitants although so short of food them- 
selves. 

The evacuation of Kirkuk began on May roth, a Turkish air raid on the 
previous evening having caused a few casualties among the men and killed a 
number of mules of the Brigade transport which caused much inconvenience. 
The column was thereby obliged to move in two sections. 

The march back by Taza, Tuz, Kifri, Chaman Kopri, Nahrin Kopri, 
and through the Jabal Hamrin to Longridge camp near Delli Abbas—a dis- 
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tance of 150 miles—occupied eight days, the later stages being covered by 
night as the sun was getting very strong. This was a considerable achievement 
considering the state of the men’s boots and socks, and the strenuous work 
of the previous weeks. 

By June ist the battalion was settled in its summer camp near Mubarak, 
about a mile east of Delli Abbas. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE END OF THE WAR AND AFTER 
June, 1918—March, 1919 


HE familiar occupations of digging defences and repairing roads 
were now resumed, and a great deal of training was done. In 


June the following awards were announced for the period October, 
1917—March, 1918: Captain I. B. Spence, M.C., Bar to the Military Cross ; 
Captain H. Carrington, D.C.M., and 2nd-Lieutenant S. J. Widgery, Mili- 
tary Cross; C.Q.M.S. J. W. Cook, Distinguished Conduct Medal ; Sergeant 
Williams, Military Medal. 

Indian leave now opened again. On July 17th Lieutenant W. K. Wallis 
died of heat-stroke at Amara when returning, and on the 30th the death of 
Major H. S. Bull, D.S.O., brigade-major of the 4oth Brigade, was reported 
from Basra. He also was on his way back from India. His loss was greatly 
deplored by the East Lancashire: very popular with all ranks he had proved 
himself a gallant, keen, and capable officer while with the battalion and had 
distinguished himself both at Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia. Had he survived 
he would surely have gone far. 

During August the companies were inoculated against cholera, the health 
of the troops being excellent in spite of the fact that temperatures of 121° 
were recorded. Some very satisfactory battalion training was carried out 
and in September there were brigade exercises both by day and night. Private 
J. Turner, attached to the Stokes Mortar School, was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Medal, and Private Skinner the Military Medal. 

Colonel McCormick rejoined from Australian leave at the beginning of 
October and resumed command. Later in the month the battalion moved by 
stages, one company at a time, to Abu Saida where all arrived by the 28th. 

November began with the announcement on the Ist of the Armistice 
with Turkey, and in celebration of the event all work ceased, whilst the next 
day was made a holiday. Then, on the 4th, came the news that hostilities 
with Austria-Hungary had ended, and a week later—at 9 p.m. on the 11th— 
was received the greatest news of all: Germany had acknowledged defeat 
and the Great War was over. 

Training proceeded, but the dismantling of wire defences was begun. 
Most successful regimental sports were held on November 23rd and in the 
evening a concert party from the 55th Brigade R.F.A. gave a very enjoyable 
entertainment. On this day the break-up of the battalion was foreshadowed, 
orders being received to send 4 officers and 209 other ranks to Salonika. The 
draft left on the 28th. 
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Christmas Day was celebrated in splendid style, many presents for all 
ranks arriving from India and Ceylon. A Boxing Day sports fixture was 
very successful. 

In January, 1919, 6 officers and 232 other ranks left for home to be 
demobilized, and on February 3rd the battalion, now much below strength, 
began to leave by train for Tabar, near Amara, where the 13th Division was 
to be concentrated. This move was completed by February 7th. Men were 
still being sent home for demobilization, but the remains of the 6th East 
Lancashire were destined to provide the headquarters and one company of a 
battalion for service in the Army of Occupation, the establishment being 
made up by drafts from the 6th King’s Own, 8th Cheshire, and 8th Welch 
(Pioneers). 

The camp was moved to a new site near the railway station at the end 
of the month. On March 14th the battalion went by river steamer to Amara 
where the officers were accommodated in billets on the water front with two 
of the companies in huts and the other two under canvas. 

The re-constituted battalion was now being formed: parties for de- 
mobilization continued to depart, and fresh faces, not belonging to the Regi- 
ment, were arriving. It is time to take leave of the 6th East Lancashire 
but there remain to be recorded certain honours and awards :— 

Lieut.-Colonel H. B. McCormick, D.S.O., Bar to the Distinguished Service 
Order ; C.Q.M.S. J. W. Cook, D.C.M., Bar to the Distinguished Conduct Medal, 
for conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty on October roth, 1917. 

The following were mentioned in dispatches: Lieut.-Colonel H. B. 
McCormick, D.S.O.; Lieutenant J. A. Holegate (8th Cheshire Regt. attached) ; 
Captain D. M. Anderson, M.C. (10th Bedfordshire Regt. attached). 

The battalion had had a totally different experience from that of the East 
Lancashire units who had served on the Western Front against the principal 
enemy, but in conflict with the Turks at Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia officers 
and men graduated in a hard school. They learnt their business both in 
trench warfare and open warfare ; they knew extremes of heat and dust, of 
cold and mud; marching and digging became second nature to them; and 
they had no home leave to break long months of sheer monotony. Yet what- 
ever the task and whatever the conditions, the reputation of the East 
Lancashire Regiment never suffered at their hands. 


PART VII 
THE 7th BATTALION 


(Notr.—Paragraphs and sentences between inverted commas were written by 
Captain E. Grant Edwardes, M.C., unless otherwise stated.) 


CHAPTER I 


THE FORMATION OF THE 7th BATTALION AND PRELIMINARY 
TRAINING 


By Major H. W. House, D.S.O. 


E 7th Battalion East Lancashire Regiment was formed early in 

September, 1914. It was one of four Lancashire battalions com- 

posing the 56th Infantry Brigade of the 19th (Western) division 
of ‘‘ Kitchener’s Army,” as the New Army was then called. 

A very small nucleus of Regular officers, a few officers who had either 
seen service in South Africa or served with the Territorial Force, and a larger 
number of time-expired warrant officers and non-commissioned officers, were 
all that the Commanding Officer, Major E. A. Daubeney, late East Lancashire 
Regiment, had at first to assist him in the difficult task of forming a battalion 
from a heterogeneous mass of untrained recruits. Themen, who had volunteered 
for service in August, came mainly from Burnley and the surrounding district, 
and had left every kind of occupation to join the Colours ; there was also a 
contingent from Messrs. Brunner & Mond’s works at Northwich, sufficiently 
large to form two complete platoons of one company. 

The battalion was at first quartered in Lucknow Barracks at Tidworth, 
but later in September it was moved under canvas in Tidworth Pennings, a 
large open space between beech-woods on the lower slopes of Sidbury Hill. 
Here the 56th Infantry brigade was concentrated under the command of 
Brig.-General B. G. Lewis, D.S.O. (late East Lancashire Regiment), the 
remaining battalions of the brigade being the 7th King’s Own Royal 
Lancaster Regiment, the 7th South Lancashire Regiment, and the 7th Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment. The 56th brigade formed part of the roth 
division—Major-General W. Fasken. 

By the end of the month the number of officers in the battalion had 
increased to 16, though more than half this number had had no experience 
except that drawn from Officers’ Training Corps work at school or in camp. 
Early in October Colonel M. V. Hilton, Worcestershire Regiment, was posted 
to the command of the battalion. 

The weather in September and the early part of October was excellent, and 
the healthy life in the open air helped considerably to improve the physique 
of the men many of whom had come from the mills and the mines. Training, 
which occupied eight hours per day, comprised route-marches, section and 
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platoon drill, elementary musketry, bayonet fighting, physical training, field 
work, and even night operations. In the course of October the battalion was 
issued with ‘ Kitchener blue ”’ uniform, and equipment, which did much to 
improve both the appearance and the discipline of the men. Up to this time 
most of them had worn the civilian dress in which they had enlisted, and it was 
difficult to believe that the motley crowd of trousered and collarless men was 
soon to become a disciplined unit. The same keenness characterized all ranks, 
though the ignorance of military discipline resulted in some curious situations. 
An incident which took place during the first route-march of one company will 
serve as anexample. After 50 minutes’ marching the company was halted and 
ordered to fall out on the side of the road; the company commander had 
taken the precaution of halting some 300 yards past the Ram Hotel; but no 
sooner had the order to fall out on the side of the road been given than almost 
the whole company rushed in a body to the inn, to the amazement of the 
officers and the furious indignation of the reservist non-commissioned officers. 

About the end of October wet weather set in, and the battalion lines 
rapidly became a sea ofmud. Water poured down the chalky slopes of Sidbury 
Hill and conditions in the crowded tents became very uncomfortable. Nothing, 
however, damped the spirits of the men, and in spite of the unfavourable con- 
ditions the health of the battalion was remarkably sound, the average number 
reporting sick each morning being only 2 per cent. The highest praise is due 
to the untiring efforts of the reservist warrant officers and non-commissioned 
officers during this period. Many of them were oldish men who had come 
from comfortable civilian employment, and the firm patience and under- 
standing with which they handled the recruits, and the tact and courtesy with 
which they advised young and ignorant officers were in every way admirable. 

Towards the end of November there were rumours of a move to huts at 
Chiseldon, but it was not possible for these quarters to be completed for some 
time, and at the end of the month the weather conditions made a move to 
billets a necessity. The battalion was billeted in the town of Andover, where 
it remained till the middle of February. The progress of training was neces- 
sarily less rapid in these conditions, but the battalion was able to complete 
its first course of musketry at the butts on Perham Down before it moved 
to other billets at Clevedon, on the Bristol Channel. Here a considerable 
amount of time was devoted to battalion and brigade training. The billets 
were excellent and the battalion owed much tothe continued kindness of the 
inhabitants, which extended long after the battalion left Clevedon. Many 
will remember with gratitude the constant stream of parcels that found their 
way to the trenches and billets in France throughout the years of the war. 

In the last week of March the battalion moved to huts on Perham Down 
for its final period of training before leaving England for the Front. Here a 
period of strenuous training began, the battalion having by now its full com- 
plement of officers, non-commissioned officers and men. A considerable 
amount of time was devoted to trench digging and the second musketry course 
was fired ; field operations on a larger scale were practised both by day and by 
night. In the first week in May the 19th division was inspected by His 
Majesty The King, and it was generally felt that it would not be long before 
the division left for active service. Hopes were, however, disappointed, and 
it was not till July 6th, 1915, that mobilization orders were received. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MOVE TO FRANCE AND TRENCH WARFARE 
(See Sketch No. 1, facing page 360.) 


OR some time there had been rumours of pending departure to the 
Front, and there was considerable feeling of irritation at the length of 
time the battalion had been training. However, on July 6th all 

doubts were set at rest by the receipt of instructions to mobilize. 

The following week was a busy one. Some lucky few obtained two or 
three days’ leave, but one officer, 2nd-Lieutenant Halfhide, was despatched to 
France on the morning of the 7th for disembarkation duties. On the 16th, 
Major Daubeney, Lieutenant Bearman and 104 other ranks, the personnel of 
the first line transport left Southampton and proceeded to Le Havre. 

The battalion was over establishment in officers, and five 2nd-Lieutenants 
were left in England; another resigned his commission on account of ul- 
health. The Assistant Adjutant, Lieutenant P. L. Brierley, had to be left in 
hospital, and Captain H. O. Collyer went to brigade headquarters as brigade 
machine-gun officer. The embarkation strength, including first line transport, 
was 30 officers and 961 other ranks. 

At 7 p.m. on July 17th the battalion paraded for the last time on Perham 
Down and marched to Ludgershall Station, headed by the Band of the 8th 
Battalion East Lancashire Regiment, an act of courtesy which was much 
appreciated. The battalion embarked at Folkestone, and at 4 a.m. dis- 
embarked at Boulogne, whence it marched to a rest camp on the outskirts of 
the town, a long and wearying march. 

At 8 p.m. on the 18th the battalion entrained at Pont de Briques, just 
south of Boulogne, where it was joined by the first line transport from Le Havre, 
and detrained at Watten at midnight 18th/19th. From Watten the battalion 
marched to Eperlecques (3 miles). 

The novelty of French troop trains soon wore off and they were heartily 
cursed, but if the first impression of trains was bad it was nothing to the opinion 
of the billets at Eperlecques, though subsequent experience showed that they 
were by no means bad. Captain E. G. Edwardes and Lieutenant H. W. Wyllie 
had an experience which opened their eyes to the amenities of billeting in 
France. The billet allotted to them was a fair-sized farm-house some quarter 
of a mile outside the village. After banging the door for some time (between 
2 and 3 a.m.) the owner of the farm appeared. His patois was quite incom- 
prehensible to either officer, and after some one-sided conversation, he dis- 
appeared into the house and emerged with a long ladder. This he put up 
against a window on the first floor and led the two officers into a dark room. 
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He then descended the ladder and took it away with him. The light of matches 
revealed a large room entirely empty except for one mattress on the floor, and 
a thick covering of dust everywhere. The only exit from the room, other than 
the window, was a securely locked door. After some consultation the two 
officers decided to take turn and turn about to sleep on the mattress and sit 
up with a revolver. Eventually about Io a.m. their batmen walked through 
the door with their valises. The battalion interpreter afterwards explained 
that the locked door was that of the bedroom of the farmer and his wife and 
was the only entrance to the large room except the window. Captain 
Edwardes’ comment on the adventure was: “ This was the only occasion of 
many on which we slept in such rooms, when the proprieties were so nicely 
observed.” 

The 19th division was concentrated in the St. Omer area on July 21st 
and on the 22nd moved eastward towards Hazebrouck. The first stage for 
the battalion was to Wallon Capel, a distance of 18 miles. This was one of the 
most trying marches the battalion ever experienced, though others of greater 
length were subsequently carried out. The weather was very hot, the battalion 
had been fitted with new boots only two days before leaving England, and there 
had been no opportunity to wear them in. Moreover, the division marched 
as a whole on one road already crowded with lorries and other vehicles which 
entailed constant changes from “fours ’”’ to “‘ files ’’ than which nothing is more 
trying to infantry, and, in order to clear St. Omer as soon as possible the 
battalion had to march for two hours without a halt. Under such circum- 
stances it was not surprising that over one hundred men fell out. 

On the 25th the division marched to the St. Venant area, the battalion 
being billeted at Guarbecques, where it remained until July 30th. Between 
July 29th and 31st the division moved to billeting areas about Merville, the 
battalion going to Caudescure, about 2 miles north of Merville. The division 
was now incorporated in the Indian Corps (General Sir J. Wilcocks) of the First 
Army (General Sir D. Haig). 

At this time Merville and its surroundings had hardly been touched by 
war and there were ample opportunities for recreation for officers and other 
ranks. Company training was carried out, short route-marches to harden 
the feet were undertaken, and selected men were initiated in the art of bomb- 
throwing. Arrangements were also made with the Indian Corps for each 
battalion of the Lahore and Meerut divisions to take one company from each 
battalion of the 19th division for forty-eight hours’ instruction in trench 
warfare. The turn of the battalion came on August roth and on that night it 
marched to Vieille Chapelle for attachment to the Jullundur brigade of the 
Lahore division. The instruction of platoons came to an end on August 2oth 
and the battalion moved back to Merville on the 21st. The casualty list during 
the period of instruction was light. Two privates, Donne and Irwin, were 
killed and one was wounded. 

During the rest of the month short route marches were carried out two or 
three times a week and specialists were trained in bomb-throwing, machine- 
guns, signalling, etc. The officers of the battalion were attached in batches to 
battalions of the Lahore and Meerut divisions in the line. They were thor- 
oughly trained in the technique of trench warfare and assimilated a thorough 
knowledge of the trench systems from Neuve Chapelle to Festubert and of the 
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back areas from Vieille Chapelle, Croix Barbée and Richebourg St. Vaast to 
Locon and Le Sart. Of this period Captain Edwardes writes: ‘‘ Looking 
back, it is extraordinary to realize how rapidly all these places became familiar 
and how swiftly one acquired a kind of ‘ matter-of-course-ness ’ in the daily 
round.” 

On August 28th the roth division began the relief of the 7th division 
in the right sector of the Indian Corps front. The corps front extended from a 
point about 800 yards north of Givenchy-les-La Bassée to Winchester Road 
some 2,000 yards north of Neuve Chapelle. The 19th division front, about 
4,000 yards, was taken over by the 57th and 58th brigades. The 56th brigade 
was allotted to Army Reserve and marched to Locon. During the first fort- 
night of September the battalion provided a large number of working parties 
for the repair and strengthening of trenches. Most of these had been roughly 
dug during, or immediately after, some engagement with the result that in 
many parts there was no cover except from view. 

On the night of September 13th/14th the 56th brigade relieved the 58th 
brigade in the right sector of the divisional front. The battalion relieved the 
10th Warwicks in the centre sector of the brigade front, from the Canadian 
Orchard inclusive on the right to Pipe trench just north of the Cour d’Avoué, a 
farm in ‘‘no-man’s-land”’ on the left. “A,” “B’’ and “D” companies, from 
right to left, held the front line with one platoon from each of “ A’ and“ B” 
and two platoons of “DD” in support. “‘C’”’ was in battalion reserve near 
battalion headquarters in the neighbourhood of the Rue du Bois. 

The chief activities of the enemy, who showed signs of nervousness, were 
bursts of mfle fire, generally at night, without apparent reason, and fierce 
shelling by day of some particular point. Neither caused loss or damage. 
Another habit which caused more trouble was the constant bombing of the 
Canadian Orchard, a salient the apex of which was about 20 yards from the 
German line. The farm Cour d’Avoué was another source of trouble, for 
although in “‘no-man’s-land,”’ it harboured many German snipers and overlooked 
parts of the British lines. 

The weather up to September 2oth was fine, but thereafter rain was the 
chief feature. Since the beginning of the month it had been known that the 
Corps of the First Army south of the La Bassée Canal was to carry out an offen- 
sive, the objective of which was the Haute-Deule Canal from Pont-a-Vendin 
to Douvin. The Indian Corps, though not taking part in the general offensive, 
was directed to carry out a local offensive from the northern part of the corps 
line. In addition the 58th brigade, the right brigade of the 19th division, was 
directed to co-operate on the left flank of the 2nd division in the event of that 
division making good progress at the commencement of the attack. The 
role of the 56th brigade was primarily defensive, but it was directed to be 
ready to take immediate advantage of any retirement of the enemy on its front, 
and in this event to advance, on the left of the 58th brigade, to the village of 
Salome, about 6 miles east of the line. 

On the night of September 2oth/2ist, in order to reduce the front of the 
58th brigade, the 56th side-slipped about 3,000 yards to the south, which 
brought the 7 /East Lancs. to the sector, Canadian Orchard exclusive to Barnton 
Road exclusive. This sector, known as Rothesay Bay, was in far worse con- 
dition than the former sector. The rain began in earnest; trenches were 
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already inches deep in muddy clay, parapets had been destroyed in many 
places, there was little cover and as the ground was marshy, digging to any 
depth was impossible and all protection had to be built up. 

The preliminary bombardment commenced on the 2ist and continued to 
the morning of the 25th. This took the form of long, sustained bursts at 
regular intervals. During these intervals the enemy retaliated slightly with 
artillery fire, but heavily with rifle grenades and heavy and light trench mortars. 
All things considered, the battalion casualties were light, but a valuable young 
officer, Lieutenant Wyllie, was wounded by a shell. 

During the afternoon of the 23rd the 56th brigade carried out a feint 
attack. This attack commenced with five minutes of intense shrapnel fire and 
was followed by two minutes of rapid machine-gun and rifle fire. The infantry 
then made a feint of attacking, after which the artillery reopened on the 
enemy front trenches which, it was hoped, were manned. 

The brigade war diary records this operation as follows :— 

“3.30 p.m. Feint attack commenced. 

3.38 p.m. Feint attack finished ; the enemy took no notice whatever.” 

The feint, however, may have had the result of keeping the enemy on the 
non-attack front. 

Zero hour for the commencement of the operations—afterwards known as 
‘‘ The Battle of Loos ’’—was 5.50 a.m., at which hour the artillery opened a very 
heavy bombardment which lasted for forty minutes. 

At 6.35 a.m. asheaf of rockets * announced that the 58th brigade had 
gone over the top. On the battalion front hundreds of smoke bombs were 
thrown over the parapet and heavy rifle and machine-gun fire was opened on 
the enemy trenches, with the result that the enemy commenced to shell our 
trenches heavily with shrapnel and trench-mortar bombs. 

This continued in varying degrees of intensity until nearly midday, when 
there was a slight slackening. For some time there was no news from other 
parts of the line, but it was quite obvious that the enemy was still in force 
in front of the battalion. Later on, definite information of the failure of the 
58th brigade was received, also some optimistic and pessimistic reports of the 
progress of the battle south of the canal, but it was quite clear that the attack 
north of the canal had been a failure. During the evening the enemy, pre- 
sumably being satisfied that no further attack was intended, considerably 
slackened their fire. 

Considering the amount of shelling to which the battalion had been sub- 
jected, the casualties were light. One officer, Lieutenant Morris, and 2 men 
had been killed, while 2 officers, Captain Hampson and Lieutenant Spicer, with 
15 other ranks had been wounded, many of the latter severely. 

The failure of the attack to the south naturally cast a gloom over the 
battalion, which before the action had confidently expected a considerable 
advance, if not a “‘ break-through.”” There was, however, one cause of satis- 


* The sheaf of rockets sent up from the Headquarters of the 58th brigade denoted 
that the left flank of the znd division had advanced sufficiently far to enable the 58th 
brigade to carry out its task. The two leading battalions of the brigade advanced for 
about 200 yards, but were then stopped by heavy rifle and machine-gun fire from the 
sunken-road trench which, it was understood, had been taken by the 2nd division. 
The two battalions were forced to retire to their own line, having suffered heavy casualties. 
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faction. Officers and other ranks had been through their first real ordeal and 
had come through with credit to themselves and increased confidence in each 
other. The coolness and discipline of all ranks under heavy and prolonged bom- 
bardment, was a fine testimony to the esprit de corps and high standard of 
training in the battalion. For the next three days the battalion was spas- 
modically shelled and snipers took every advantage of the damaged condition of 
trenches. These were repaired to a certain extent, but supplies of timber and 
sandbags were small. During this period Captain Llewellyn was accidentally 
wounded, Lieutenant R. Poore took over ‘B’’ company and Lieutenant 
H. W. House “C” company. 

On the night of September 28th/z2oth the battalion went back to the old 
trenches at the Canadian Orchard, relieving the 7th North Lancashire. This 
tour lasted only until October 4th, when the battalion was relieved by the roth 
Worcestershire, and went into billets on the Rue des Chavattes with ‘‘D”’ 
company in posts on the Rue du Bois and the Rue de |’Epinette, about 2,500 
yards west of the front line. 

The battalion had been for twenty-two days in trenches and the men were 
stiff and weary after the long stay in damp and cramped quarters. The total 
casualties during this period amounted to 1 officer and 7 other ranks killed, and 
4 Officers and 32 other ranks wounded. 

On October 8th the battalion moved north to Zelobes—about 1,000 yards 
west of Vieille Chapelle. While at Zelobes the men got hot baths and change of 
underclothing, and were put through a course of physical training. A draft 
of two N.C.O.’s and 37 other ranks from England joined at Zelobes. 

On October 12th the battalion returned to the Rue des Chavattes, and on 
the next night stood to arms in readiness to man the support line while another 
feint attack was carried out on the enemy trenches. 

On the 14th the battalion went back once more to the Canadian Orchard 
trenches. The weather was bad and the trenches required much attention. 
The enemy was much more active than before the Battle of Loos and displayed 
continuous activity with rifle grenades, sniping and shrapnel. 

On the 2oth the battalion incurred a great loss in the death of the Com- 
manding Officer, Colonel M. V. Hilton, who was killed by a rifle grenade during 
what would have been his last tour of the battalion trenches, for he had that 
morning been appointed to the command of a brigade. He had commanded 
the battalion since September 24th, 1914. 

An officer who served under him wrote as follows :— 

‘Except for Major Daubeney and Captain Goodwyn, he had little or no 
professional assistance in creating, from a thousand Lancashire lads and some 
twenty public schoolboys, a trained battalion capable of fighting in modern 
war, and the subsequent successes of the unit were in no small measure due to 
his wise and skilful upbringing. During the operations in September he was a 
constant visitor to the front-line troops ; it neither rained nor shelled too hard 
forhim. Ina younger man it would have been a remarkable physical feat, in 
him it was little short of miraculous, and his utter disregard of personal danger 
was inspiring and edifying to all.” 

On the death of Colonel Hilton, Major Daubeney (formerly East Lancashire 
Regiment) assumed command of the battalion. 

The remainder of the tour, which ended on October 24th, was notable for a 
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gallant action by Private A. Shea. On the night of the 21st /22nd a patrol from 
the battalion had been attacked in “‘ no-man’s-land,”’ Private Hill was reported 
missing, and it was thought that he had been killed. However, about II a.m. 
on the 22nd a sentry in the trenches reported that he could see Private Hill 
lying about 200 yards from the British lines and 80 yards from the Germans. 
Lce.-Corporal Smith at once volunteered to bring him in. On leaving the 
trench Smith was at once fired on, but got about half-way across before he was 
hit. Private Shea then volunteered to bring in one or both of the wounded 
men ; he brought in Smith with little trouble. Going out again Shea succeeded 
in achieving the apparently impossible and brought Hill on his shoulders in 
spite of being under fire the whole way. 

Both Smith and Shea—a young, slight man—were recommended for 
decoration and the latter subsequently received the D.C.M. 

On October 24th the battalion was relieved and went into billets at Locon, 
where a reinforcement of 2 officers, 2nd-Lieutenants I. A. Duggan and W. M. 
Milward, and 4o other ranks was received. 

Earlier in the month the roth division had been directed to prepare a 
small attack to coincide with larger attacks south of the La Bassée Canal. 
The objective selected was a stretch of trenches some 800 yards south of the 
Canadian Orchard, and for the rest of the month the battalion was engaged in 
digging a facsimile—based on an air photograph—of the selected objective. 
On the completion of this task, the battalion and the 7th North Lancashire— 
which had been detailed to carry out the attack—practised the attack over the 
dummy trenches. All leave for the two battalions was stopped, but at the end 
of the month the proposed attack was postponed sine die, the trenches were 
filled in, much to the disgust of the men, and leave was re-opened. 

At the end of October the Lahore and Meerut divisions and Headquarters 
of the Indian Corps were withdrawn from the line, which was taken over by the 
XAIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir R. Haking.)* 

The battalion remained at Locon, finding large working parties every 
night for the Festubert sector. On November gth the 56th brigade moved 
up to the line and the battalion went into very indifferent billets at Hamel in 
brigade reserve. For the next ten days the battalion held the front and support 
lines of the sector Barnton road to Canadian Orchard alternately for three or 
four days at a time. 

The weather was now bitterly cold and wet; trenches were no longer 
continuous, but little islands on which men clustered; thigh-waders were 
issued and worn continuously, in spite of which many men suffered from 
“trench foot.’”” A few men were actually drowned in shell-holes or buried in 
collapsing parapets or dug-outs ; there was hardly a dug-out that was not water- 
logged and such sleep as was possible was taken standing up, over the knees in 
water and leaning up against some mud bank or pile of wood. 

In the last week of November the division was relieved, and on the 24th 
the battalion moved first to Locon and then to Merville, where it remained 


* On the withdrawal of the Indian Corps the frontage of Corps in the First Army 
was readjusted. The XIth Corps took over the front from the junction of the trench 
line with la Quinque Rue to Picantin (about 3,000 yards south-west of Laventie). During 
the first tour under this arrangement, the 46th division was on the right, the Guards 
Division was on the left and the 19th division in Corps Reserve. 
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for a week. During the week the men got a thorough clean-up, were put 
through a good deal of training and were inspected in marching order by the 
Brigade Commander, who comphmented them on their behaviour in trenches 
under the recent hard conditions. 

The battalion remained at Merville until December 3rd, when orders were 
received for the 19th division to relieve the 46th division in the right sector of 
ras corps front; the 56th brigade was allotted the left sector of the divisional 

ont. 

The battalion moved first to Richebourg St. Vaast and on December 8th 
re over the right sector of the brigade front from Copse Trench to Oxford 

treet. 

During the remainder of December and the first week of January, 1916, 
the battalion did three tours in the front line, two in the trenches mentioned 
above and one in the right sector of the divisional front from Farm Corner to 
Copse Trench. Tours in front-line trenches lasted for four days with intervals 
of eight days, four of which were spent in brigade support and four in brigade 
reserve, at St. Vaast or Croix Barbée respectively. 

The billets in the reserve and support areas were not so good as those 
further south, but, on the other hand, the trenches were better. There were 
bad patches and trench boards were covered with thick, sticky mud, but there 
was not such a depth of icy water as had been experienced further south. 
Nevertheless, working parties were continuously employed in keeping the 
trenches habitable, for sandbags rotted in the constant rain and trench boards 
disappeared into the mud and ooze with great regularity. 

This period was one of purely static trench warfare. There was no heavy 
shelling, except during the first tour, when the German artillery was more 
active than usual ; sniping was more or less intensive, according to the state of 
the weather, but a good many casualties were inflicted by snipers, owing to men 
yielding to the temptation to take short cuts across the open. Patrolling was 
carried out every night, but rarely resulted in an encounter with the enemy. 
Under these conditions casualties were light, but there was a shrinkage, due to 
“trench foot’ or “‘ trench fever,’”’ both forms of sickness being caused by 
difficulties of carrying out adequately the necessary preventive measures. 

The weather throughout was bad, but in spite of that and other hardships, 
the spirit of the men was excellent. 

When out of the line, the first thing to be done was to clean up clothing, 
and as often as possible the men were sent to the nearest baths, where a change 
of underclothes was usually available. 

The intervening days were usually devoted to short company parades ; 
nothing else was possible, for at least 50 per cent. of the battalion were employed 
at work in the trenches every night. 

On December 13th Major Daubeney was invalided to England and Major 
P. C. Goodwyn assumed command of the battalion. Major Daubeney had been 
with the battalion from its earliest days, but weather and hardship had been 
too much for him. On Major Goodwyn’s promotion, Lieutenant Halfhide was 
appointed Adjutant. About the same time Brig.-General B. G. Lewis (formerly 
East Lancashire Regiment) resigned command of the 56th Brigade and was suc- 
ceeded by Brig.-General C. van Straubenzee. 

Christmas Day was spent in brigade reserve at Le Touret. Mrs. Hilton 
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and many others had contrived to get together a collection of parcels and gifts, 
which arrived on Christmas Eve, sufficient for every officer and man in the 
battalion. 

Early in January the 38th division was ordered to relieve the 19th division. 
The 56th brigade was the first to be relieved and the battalion was relieved on 
January 4th, and marched the next day to Merville, where it remained until the 
11th, when it marched to Robecq. There ample training ground was available 
and some extensive training was carried out, including night attacks overa 
system of trenches which had been dug for the purpose. Also there was time 
and room for football to the intense joy of the men. 

On the 30th the battalion marched to Serny near Estrée Blanche, in the 
First Army training area. The distance was 16 miles and only three men fell 
out. Two days later the battalion returned to Robecq, doing the 16 miles in 
six hours, including a halt for dinner. Training was continued, more attacks 
were made over dummy trenches, night patrolling was practised, as also was 
field engineering. 

About the middle of February the roth division relieved the 38th division. 
The line taken over included the left half of the former line, and stretched from 
Plum Lane to Picantin, some 5,000 yards north-east of Neuve Chapelle. The 
battalion marched to Croix Barbée on the 15th, and two days later took over 
the right sector of the brigade front, from Plum Street to Oxford Street. This 
sector and the reserve trenches at Croix Barbée were the home of the battalion 
until the middle of April, save for an eight-day rest at Merville in the latter half 
of March. 

The war diaries for this period reveal little, if anything, of interest. The 
weather in March was very cold with a good deal of snow ; later on, the weather 
improved considerably and no complaints under that heading were recorded. 
During this period the battalion had several battalions of a Scottish division 
attached to it for instruction. It had already acted in the capacity of school- 
master to battalions of the Welsh division and at later dates it initiated 
battalions of a Yorkshire and a Canadian division in trench warfare. While 
at Merville the Corps Commander inspected the battalion, which turned out 
very well. Company and physical training were the chief items of training. 

About the middle of April the division was relieved and marched in three 
stages to the First Army training area. The battalion arrived at Rely on the 
Igth and on the same day steel helinets were issued to all ranks. 

The casualties of the battalion from its arrival in France until leaving the 
line, amounted to 2 officers and 21 other ranks killed, and 7 officers and 78 
other ranks wounded. During the same period reinforcements of 7 officers 
and 213 other ranks were received. 

Rely was a small, compact village crowning a fairly high hill, from which 
there were glorious views. Billets were rather cramped, but the fact of being 
in a healthy and peaceful country was ample compensation. 

On the day after arrival the battalion began an extensive programme, 
starting with platoon training and ending in divisional operations, which was, 
for once, carried through without interruption. Platoon training occupied 
four days, company training two days, battalion training two days, brigade 
training three days and one night, and divisional training three days. The 
last phase was attended by the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir D. Haig. 
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In spite of the intensive training, time was found for football and other 
sports, including a divisional boxing contest. Unfortunately, the battalion 
was not well represented in this, as most of the boxers were on leave. There 
was also an inter-brigade football match on a ground where there were as many 
trees as players. 

The weather was favourable, and there was but little rain and in a short 
time the battalion was as fit and healthy as any unit in France. 

Between May 7th and goth, the rgth division was transferred to the Amiens 
area and incorporated in the [IIrd Corps (Lieut.-General Sir W. Pulteney) of 
the Fourth Army (General Sir H. Rawlinson). 

On May 8th the battalion entrained at Lillers and left—though it was not 
known at the time—the First Army area for ever. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1916 
(See Sketches 2 and 3, pages 371 and 375.) 


HE battalion detrained at Longueau, on the south-east outskirts of 
Amiens, and marched thence to St. Vaast-en-Chaussée, 10 miles 
north-west of Amiens, arriving at 1.30 a.m. on May 8th after a long 

and tiring march. 

By May 28th the whole of the 19th Division was assembled in the new 
area and every village was crowded with troops. The battalion remained at 
St. Vaast until June 6th, except for one week when it was billeted close to 
Albert and was employed in digging assembly trenches a short distance west of 
Albert ; these trenches were afterwards known as the Intermediate line. 

During the remainder of the stay at St. Vaast, training was carried out 
daily, but was restricted, by the advanced state of the crops, to company 
training. There was however time and ground available for games and an 
inter-battalion gymkhana was organized in the brigade, in which the battalion 
took four first and two second prizes. Towards the end of May all officers of 
the battalion were attached to battalions of the 8th Division which was holding 
the left sector of the IIIrd Corps front ; the 34th Division was holding the right 
sector. 

On June 7th the battalion marched to Flesselles, and thence, on the 16th, 
to Molliens-aux-Bois (7 miles north of Amiens). At both places battalion and 
brigade training was carried out and the brigade practised, over dummy 
trenches, an attack which it might be called upon to carry out during the 
coming offensive. On June 13th Brig.-General F. G. Rowley assumed com- 
mand of the brigade vice Brig.-General C. Van Straubenzee ; on June 18th 
Major H. L. Jones, 13th Hussars, joined the battalion as second in command, 
and the arrival of other officers completed the establishment. 

In the general offensive to be undertaken by the Fourth Army, the task 
of the IIIrd Corps was to attack the German line between a point about 1,700 
yards south of La Boiselle and a point about 1,800 yards north of Ovillers-la- 
Boiselle. The 34th Division on the right and the 8th on the left were detailed 
to commence the attack and were given three objectives, the furthest of which 
was some 4,000 yards east of the British line, and included two fortified villages 
—Contalmaison and Poziéres. The role of the 19th Division, in Corps reserve, 
was to help either or both of the leading divisions in case they were held up 
before the completion of their task. The 12th Division, also in the IIIrd 
Corps, was held in Army reserve. 

The orders issued by the 19th Division directed the 57th and 56th Brigades 
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to occupy the Intermediate line assembly trenches, respectively north-west 
and south-west of Albert. The 58th Brigade was ordered to Millencourt. These 
orders were to be carried out during the night June 30th-July 1st and by Zero 
hour on July 1st the 57th and 56th Brigades were to be disposed in the Tara- 
Usna line, the 56th Brigade south of the Albert-Bapaume road and the 57th 
north of theroad. The 58th Brigade at the same time was directed to move up 
to the Intermediate line. 

The orders for the attack, summarized above, were received by the bat- 
talion on June 26th, and the same evening the battalion went into bivouac in 
Baizieux Wood (5 miles west of Albert). Rain fell all night and orders were 
issued forbidding every one to leave the wood ; aeroplane sentries were posted 
to give warning of enemy aircraft. The next night the battalion moved to 
Hennencourt Wood (3$ miles west of Albert). In this wood the precautions 
observed in Baizieux Wood were apparently thrown to the winds, for fires were 
lighted and permission was given for visits to the nearest canteens. An officer 
of the battalion described the scene as follows :— 

“The wood, its top untouched by shell-fire, was in full foliage, its heart 
a series of a dozen or twenty great fires crackling and sparkling almost to the 
tree-tops, and the floor, a thousand rainsoaked men perhaps spending their 
last hours on earth, so many groups of rival singers and wits, yelling, laughing 
and fooling. Barnet Fair in the mouth of a Middlesbrough furnace. 

“The following day was spent within the wood. Final inspections and 
checking of kits were made, after which every one was left to while away the 
day as best he could. 

‘“‘In the evening we said good-bye to the 50 per cent of officers who were 
left behind under Major Jones, and marched off to the Intermediate line full of 
confidence and great hopes. The guns which had kept up a terrific fire all day 
long, were nearly silent now and the night was overcast and gloomy ; in fact 
it soon began to rain. Two hours of ghostly marching brought us to Albert. 
The town was full of shadowy figures and when the moon broke though the 
clouds it showed us that every road, every path, and every open space teemed 
with men silently moving and working with an orderly and mechanical precision 
that was eerie in its very definiteness. We came to a halt near the brickfields 
on the west side of the town, and were ordered to fall out and rest where we 
were, ready to fall in at a moment’s notice. 

‘“‘ About an hour and a half before dawn we fell in. Very cold and stiff, 
we were glad to be on the move again. We marched into Albert, past the hang- 
ing Virgin and out on to the Bapaume road. All around us other troops were 
moving forward and one could hear the clanking of their accoutrements, so 
quiet were the guns. Presently we left the road and began to climb the slippery 
sides of Usna Hill, stumbling almost every yard over wires and pits and dumps 
of shells and stores. At last we reached a half-dug trench about two hundred 
‘yards from the crest of the hill and here we deployed along its length and lay 
down. 

“It was finer now but very chilly and damp. Around us in the darkness 
one could hear the little noises, coughs, rattles and clinkings that indicated 
_ the presence of thousands of others. Gradually as dawn came one could discern 

the outlines of these troops. Everything seemed hushed and still. Then, 
suddenly, inferno. It was as though some great giant had thrown handful on 
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handful of Chinese crackers into the valley behind us. For an hour, in the 
growing light, that valley belched forth shells. Presently an aeroplane could 
be dimly discerned flying very low over our heads. Soon, long lines of men 
could be seen to leap from the ground and, nifles at the trail, move steadily 
over the ridge in front of us. Our ears were swelling with the concussion of 
the bombardment and we could hear no other sound. One watched little puffs 
of white smoke in front of us but heard nothing so that it was hard to realize 
that this was the enemy shelling in reply. Those bursts appeared quite harm- 
less and the illusion was enhanced by the cool, disregardless fashion in which 
lines of men went straight through that barrier, leaving little gaps but never 
stopping. Strangely and fortunately, those shells never came beyond the crest 
itself. Had they, the slaughter would have been awful, for the valley was 
packed like a Derby crowd on Epsom Downs. 

“* The morning was well advanced before we got any orderstomove. Then 
we fell in and advancing in artillery formation were led down the northern 
slope of the hill in the direction of Thiepval. After nearly an hour’s stumbling 
up and down small hills covered with hidden wires and shell holes we halted 
on the reverse slope of a small ridge overlooking Ovillers-la-Boiselle. Here 
we lay down. That something was wrong was certain, but beyond that we 
knew nothing. Eventually a message came saying that Ovillers had not fallen 
in the first assault and that it was to be further shelled after which we were to 
attack it. We lay and listened to it being shelled. All this time we had no 
idea of how the day had gone and the uncertainty was terrible. For two hours 
we lay there. Just as we were becoming convinced that we had been forgotten, 
an orderly arrived with orders for us to return to our old position on the Usna- 
Tara line. This we did, thoroughly disappointed. Our cookers had managed 
to find their way up the Bapaume road and we were able to have a much-needed 
hot meal and to our joy, bulletins were issued containing news. For the rest 
of the day we lay upon that hillside, enforced spectators, until in the evening we 
moved to the railway line just south of Albert where we bivouacked, weary 
from the noise and excitement and mortified at our inactivity.* 

“On the 2nd we were more fortunate. While the battalion was still in 
the Intermediate line orders came for two companies and the regimental 
bombers to report to the Brigade-Major of the ro1st Brigade, 34th Division, at 
Bécourt Wood. Captain House commanding ‘C’ Company was instructed 
to take command of the party which included his own company, ‘ D ’ Company 
under Lieutenant Lowe and the regimental bombers under myself. We were 
met at Bécourt Wood by the ro1st Brigade-Major, who did not conceal his 


* The attacks by the 34th and 8th divisions had resulted in slight successes but 
very heavy losses, and at noon on the rst the 56th Brigade was placed at the disposal 
of the 8th division with orders to attack Ovillers-la-Boiselle at 5 p.m. 

At 3 p.m. the brigade—less the 7/East Lancashire, which remained in the Tara— 
Usna line—began to move into the 8th division trenches. The three battalions had 
nearly reached the positions assigned to them when the proposed attack was cancelled. 
The 7/North Lancashire and 7/South Lancashire were then respectively attached to 
the 23rd and 7oth Brigades of the 8th division, and the 7/K.O.R. Lancaster joined the 
7/East Lancashire in the Tara—Usna line. 

At Io p.m. the 56th Brigade was ordered back to the Intermediate line. The two 
last-named battalions reached their destinations about 1 a.m. on the 2nd; the other 
two battalions did not rejoin the brigade until 9 a.m. 
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surprise at the youthfulness of our officers—the oldest was 26—and openly 
stated that he did not think us capable of carrying out the task required. 
However, he supplied us with two thousand bombs and a guide and told us 
that we were to clear that portion of the German front and support lines, known 
as Heligoland redoubt, which had ‘ come to life’ after the attacking wave had 
passed over it. He added that aeroplanes reported the presence of British 
troops in Scot’s redoubt, if we could get as far as that. We set off absolutely 
on our mettle. Progress to the front line was slow as the communication 
trenches had been much damaged by shell fire and there was a continuous 
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stream of prisoners and wounded coming down them. When we reached the 
front line our guide showed us the entrance to the 21st Division trench, a 
‘ Russian Sap’ and told us that our objective lay at the end of it. 

‘* Just as we were about to enter it the enemy barraged it heavily and for 
two hours we could not make any progress. 

‘“‘ Attempts to cross the open at once drew heavy machine-gun fire and as 
no-man’s-land was thickly strewn with corpses we did not pursue that plan. 
Late in the afternoon we were able to make our way up the trench and about 
4 p.m. the entire party was assembled in the old German front line. Here 
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Captain House divided us into three parties. The first under Lieutenant Lowe 
was to work south along the front line, blocking communication trenches as 
reached, until contact was established with British troops or a strong point 
could be made. When this was done the party was to attack the German 
second line and work back towards the centre. 

‘‘ The bombers with half ‘ C ’ Company, were directed to work northwards 
while the remainder of ‘C ’ Company was held temporarily in reserve and to 
supply either of the other two parties with bombs when required. This plan 
worked very smoothly. Lowe soon cleared the front-line trench, capturing 
some prisoners and destroying a machine-gun and establishing communication 
with British troops on the right. He then turned his attention to the German 
support trench and although meeting with a considerable amount of resistance 
succeeded in bombing that clear for a distance of some 200 yards. The northern 
party at first made rapid progress but then encountered considerable opposition. 
The enemy was able to enfilade a portion of this trench with a machine-gun from 
his support lines. The regimental bombers succeeded in forcing their way up a 
communication trench to the support line and routed the enemy machine-gun 
party but were not able to capture the gun. This enabled ‘C’ Company to 
clear the remainder of the front line and to establish communication with the 
eels * who earlier in the day had taken a section of trench in Sausage 
valley. 

“‘ This operation concluded, the party reassembled in the German second 
line where it was rejoined by the remainder of ‘C ’ Company; Captain House 
having found that it was not required as a reserve, led it successfully up the 
central communication trenches. By nightfall the whole party was firmly 
established all along the second line. During the night the enemy made two 
attempts to recover the trench but were easily driven off. 

‘‘On the morning of the 3rd, Lowe led a bombing attack along the com- 
munication trench leading to Scot’s redoubt. After a fierce duel he succeeded 
in clearing the remainder of this trench and relieved the garrison of the redoubt 
which had been shut up there since the morning of the 1st. The rest of the day 
was spent in clearing all the dug-outs and in pushing forward outposts, while 
junction was effected in the second line on both flanks, with British troops. 
At 3 a.m. on the 4th, we handed over the line to the 9/Yorkshire.’’ t 

‘‘ At a cost to ourselves of 5 killed and 14 wounded we had taken some 
800 yards of front and second-line trenches ; had relieved the garrison of 
Scot’s redoubt ; rescued a number of men of other units; had taken 58 
prisoners and left some 20 dead Germans, including an officer, in the trench. 

‘“ The following letter was received from the G.O.C. rorst Brigade :— 

‘¢* Will you please express to the Commanding Officer of the East Lancashire 
whose two companies were placed under my command last Sunday and Monday, 
my appreciation of the excellent work done in clearing two long lines of German 
trenches of all the enemy remaining in them, which greatly facilitated the hold- 

* On July znd two companies of the 9/Cheshire, 58th brigade, established them- 
selves in the German front line near the ‘‘ New crater,’’ and on the afternoon of the 
2nd the remainder of the 58th brigade captured the German front line immediately 
south of La Boiselle, on a front of about 500 yards. 

ft The 9th Yorkshire belonged to the 23rd division which had relieved the 34th 
division—in whose area the two companies of the 7/East Lancashire had been engaged 
—on the night of July 3rd/4th. 
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ing of the forward line. It was dangerous and difficult work, requiring much 
organization and skill, and was very ably carried out by all ranks ; the energy 
and skill displayed by the officers was beyond all praise.’ 

‘‘ Meanwhile the battalion had been moved from the Intermediate line to the 
Tara—Usna line, from where it found carrying parties * for the brigade in the line. 

‘On the afternoon of the 4th we moved into the trenches in front of La 
Boiselle which had been captured by other units of the Division. The battalion 
front consisted of the old German support line from a point just south of the 
entrance to the village whence it ran parallel to the village, at distances varying 
from fifty to a hundred yards, to the northern end and then turned abruptly 
south down the side of the hill into Sausage valley. The old German front line 
provided accommodation for supports and battalion headquarters. The left 
flank company ‘ A’ was nearest the village but was better protected than the 
companies on the right, whose trenches were enfiladed from the low ridges on 
either side of the valley, making some of the traverses untenable. During the 
afternoon we were subjected to some shelling, but little damage was done ; the 
guns appeared to be firing at very long ranges. 

‘‘ At 2.30 p.m. on the 5th, after a short bombardment by our guns we 
attacked all along the battalion front ; ‘A’ and ‘D’ Companies on the left 
assaulted across the top, while ‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ Companies made bombing attacks 
up the communication trenches. At first considerable progress was made; 
the left-flank company got well into the village, but were then met by heavy 
machine-gun fire, Major Tyser being killed and Russell and Humphries wounded. 

‘““* PD’ Company hung on toa series of trenches and ruins just on the south 
side of the village and beat off a number of hostile bombing attacks. The 
fighting here was very fierce for some hours. Captain Kingdon commanding 
the Company was wounded as also was Milward. Lowe, defending a half- 
completed block, held the enemy back single-handed until the block was com- 
pleted, but unhappily was killed just as his task was accomplished. Meanwhile 
‘B ’ and ‘ C ’ Companies had bombed their way up the communication trenches 
to the enemy support line, but here they were faced with straight pieces of 
trench affording no cover whatsoever, down which hostile machine-guns played. 
The distance was too far to bomb the enemy and the parties were forced to 
stop. Behind them the trenches were packed with their own men passing 
up bombs and the numbers were swelled by men of other units seeking pro- 
tection from the machine-gun fire which swept the surface. To add to the con- 
gestion a whole battalion of Sherwood Foresters who had lost direction crowded 
into the trench. At the height of the confusion the enemy started a counter- 
attack. The congestion in the trench caused a stoppage in the supply of 
bombs and the defenceless men in front crowding back upon the still-advancing 
ones behind, produced a very ugly situation. Here Lieutenants Bracewell, 
Griffiths and Lieutenant Wilkinson (of the Loyal North Lancashire who had 

* On the night of the 3rd/4th the 56th brigade relieved the 58th brigade which, 
with the 57th on its left, had captured the trenches on the northern side of La Boiselle, 
part of the village itself, and the German second line south of the village as far as the 
‘* New crater ’’ where it was in touch with the 23rd division. On the morning of the 
4th the attack was resumed. The 7/East Lancashire was in brigade reserve and ren- 
dered great assistance in carrying up stores and ammunition. By 2.30 a.m. the whole 


of the village except a few houses at the north-east end had been captured. During 
the night of the 4th/5th the battalion relieved the 7/King’s Own in the front line. 
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reached the trench during his unit’s attack from the north side of the village) 
displayed splendid courage and ability. With the assistance of two or three 
men they fought a stern rearguard action, conceding traverse by traverse to the 
enemy only as their supply of bombs became exhausted. This enabled the 
remaining officers to clear the trench and organize a defensive block half-way 
up it, which was successfully held. Wilkinson was killed in a gallant attempt 
to rescue some of the men who had endeavoured to stem the enemy onslaught 
from the top but had been all wounded or killed by machine-gun fire. Griffiths 
was also killed in an attempt to drive the enemy back. Similar scenes had 
been taking place on the extreme right where ‘ C ’ Company was also held up, 
and in spite of the assistance of the bombers of the King’s Own very ably led 
by Lieutenant Simpson, they were obliged to content themselves with making 
blocks half-way up the trench. 

‘By 5 o'clock the fighting had died down. We had made very little 
progress and except for a few advanced posts were back in our original position. 
The severity of the fighting is shown by our losses which amounted to 4 officers 
killed and 6 wounded, while in the ranks we had lost 31 killed and 49 wounded, 
a very high percentage of killed. 

“The attack was renewed at 7.30 p.m., July 6th. Profiting by our 
previous experience, parties of bombers crept up to the points where the 
German blocks were, and took up a position about 40 yards from the hostile 
trench. They succeeded in doing this without detection. Then two or three 
men crawled out on top and wriggled their way to within easy range of the 
block, which they were also successful in doing without alarming the enemy. 
The officer in charge giving the signal with a low whistle, the blocks were rushed. 
In two minutes we were inside the German trench and the companies coming 
up with huge supplies of bombs, the completely surprised Germans were driven 
slowly and steadily back. The bombing duel went on most of the night but 
by dawn on the 7th the trench was securely in our hands. Time after time the 
enemy tried to bomb us out but all attacks were driven off and at 8 a.m. the 
7/King’s Own relieved us. 

“The relief had barely been completed when the enemy made another 
determined onslaught on the trench. Corfield and some of the bombers 
turned back to lend the 7/King’s Own a hand. The former leaped at once on 
to the parapet and ran straight across the top to where the enemy were attack- 
ing. He was last seen bombing furiously at the head of the assault. Case, 
House and others who were by this time some way down the communication 
trenches, turned back and with willing volunteers made desperate attempts to 
reach Corfield, but there was no trace of him, unfortunately, by the time the 
position was reached. In this fierce encounter Case was very severely wounded, 
and House and several of the men were also hit. 

‘“‘ Thus ended our first fighting in the Somme battle and we withdrew to 
Albert, thence to Millencourt and finally to our old encampment in Hennen- 
court Wood. Our total casualties amounted to 5 officers and 40 other ranks 
killed and 8 officers and go other ranks wounded.* Colonel Goodwyn left to 


* The following officers were killed and wounded during the operations July rst to 6th. 
Killed : Major Tyser, Lieutenant W. Lowe, 2nd-Lieutenants E. A. Griffiths, Webster and 
Corfield (missing, believed killed). Wounded : Captain H. W. House, Lieutenants E. B. 
Russell, W. E. A. Milward, E. F. G. Chapman, H. T. Kingdon and J. H. Humphries. 
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aes up an appointment at home and was succeeded by Major Torrie, 2nd Life 
uards. 

“We rested in Hennencourt Wood, cleaning up and rearranging com- 
mands in so far as they had been disturbed by casualties, also much new equip- 
ment was required and the rearrangement of commands necessitated new rolls 
and records being prepared. 

“On July 19th we received orders to return to the battlefield. By this 
time much of the first-line defences had been completely cleared of the enemy 
and was now used as our reserve area. We moved over trenches that we had 
taken only a few days earlier and did not have to march in open order until 
approaching Mametz Wood. From there we moved up in artillery formation, 
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under some shelling, to the northern and western fringes of Bazentin-le-Petit 
Wood, then held by the 1/Middlesex. 

‘‘ The following day was passed in entrenching the position as far as the 
constant and heavy shelling of the wood permitted. On the night of the 21st 
orders were received regarding an attack * which was to be made on the follow- 
ing morning. 

* The attack was carried out by the three divisions of the IIIrd Corps and had 
for its objective the Switch trench. The roth division was the centre division of the 
Corps. The attack failed, being stopped on the front of the 19th division by a trench 
strongly held by the enemy which was not marked on the maps and was not visible 
from the British starting line. The existence of the trench was discovered the night 
before the attack was to commence and the attack was postponed for twenty-four hours. 
It failed with considerable loss, chiefly because the ground between the hostile trenches 
was enfiladed from the German position in High Wood and to the north of it. This 
trench, afterwards known as the “‘ Intermediate trench,’’ was not entirely captured 
until late in August. See also note to the 8th Battalion story, pp. 422 to 424. 
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‘* Our réle was that of support to two other units of the brigade which were 
to assault what was known as the ‘ Switch trench ’ which ran roughly from the 
north-west corner of High Wood to the main trench system round Poziéres. 
After a short bombardment (on the Intermediate trench), the assault com- 
menced about I a.m. and we moved up to occupy the positions vacated by the 
attacking battalions. The enemy shelled all the positions very heavily and as 
the night was very dark there was a good deal of confusion, in spite of which we 
carried out our instructions according to time-table. It was soon discovered 
that the 7/N. Lancs on the nght flank were losing touch with the Camerons 
(51st Division) on the right, ‘ A ’ Company was therefore sent forward to close 
the gap. | 

‘‘ The remainder of the battalion was held in reserve about the village of 
Bazentin-le-Petit which was being very heavily shelled. When the assaulting 
battalions reached the crest of the rise they were met with tremendous machine- 
gun fire from the Intermediate trench and from both flanks which made further 
progress impossible, and after a brief delay we were withdrawn to our original 
positions. Here we remained for another twenty-four hours under heavy 
shell-fire when we were further withdrawn to the south end of Mametz Wood 
and later to Bécourt Wood. The severity of the shelling is shown by our 
casualties which amounted to 41 killed and 93 wounded or gassed. Fortunately 
only 2 officers were wounded.” 

On August Ist, 1916, a very hot day, the battalion marched to Franvillers, 
about 9 miles west of Albert. Two days later it entrained at Frenchencourt 
and moved to Longpré near Doullens. On the 6th it again entrained and 
reached Bailleul (near the Belgian frontier) at 2 p.m. on the 7th and went into 
billets just west of the town. 

By August 14th the roth division had relieved the 5oth division—on a 
line of about 3,500 yards [at the foot of the Wytschaete Ridge], the centre of 
which was about 4,000 yards east of Kemmel Hill. The division now formed 
part of the [Xth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir A. Hamilton-Gordon) of the Second 
Army (General Sir H. Plumer). 

The battalion remained in this area until the end of August, carrying out 
normal trench warfare. Tours in front-line trenches lasted for six days, alter- 
nating with six days in brigade reserve behind Kemmel Hill, or six days in 
divisional reserve near Locre. There was little hostile activity on either side, 
and what little there was, was confined to trench-mortar fire. 

At the beginning of this period the battalion was considerably under 
establishment in officers and other ranks. The result of this was that officers 
were overworked and trench garrisons were reduced to a man to every five 

ards. 
- During the month of August reinforcements of officers and other ranks 
were received, and the work was further eased by the arrival of a half-battalion 
of the 72nd Battalion Canadian Infantry which was attached for instruction. 

Between September 3rd and 6th the rgth division was relieved by the 
4th Canadian division and relieved the 23rd division from the river Lys, 
just north of Armentiéres to a point about 1,000 yards north of Ploegsteert 
Wood. 

On September 3rd the battalion was relieved by the 72nd Canadian 
battalion and left Locre, and on the 4th took over trenches in front of Ploeg- 
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steert Wood. Normal trench warfare was carried on in this line, with occa- 
sional rests in reserve trenches until the 21st ; again there was but little hostile 
activity and casualties were very slight, in spite of the many rifle bullets which 
whistled through the wood. Battalion headquarters were in ‘‘ Hampshire 
Farm ’’ which had done the same service for the 1st battalion of the regiment 
in 1914. There were other traces of the 1st Battalion, such as ‘‘ Lancashire 
Cottage,’’ ‘‘ Lancashire Trench,’’ and “‘ Lancashire Support.’’ Other places 
were named after officers of the battalion and there were many graves of officers 
and men in the cemetery at Lancashire Cottage 

On the night of the 16th three raids were carried out on the enemy’s 
trenches, one on each brigade front. Of these the only successful raid was 
that carried out by Lieutenant E. Grant-Edwardes and 32 other ranks, on the 
enemy trenches where they crossed the Le Gheer—Basseville road. Five 
prisoners were taken and some 30 killed at the cost of one bruised wrist due to 
an over-eager soul striking one of his own men. The eagerness of the men 
was most remarkable. Lieutenant Grant-Edwardes was awarded the M.C. for 

try in this raid. 

Between September 14th and 22nd the roth division was relieved by the 
7th division and moved to the Merris area, a short distance west of Bailleul. 
The battalion remained in the line until the 22nd, when it moved to Outter- 
steene (2 miles S.W. of Bailleul), and on October 1st it moved to Doulieu (2 
miles south of Outtersteene). At both places brigade training was vigorously 
carried out. 

During August and September the following officers joined the battalion : 
Captain Palmer, 2nd-Lieutenants H. G. Raphael, H. O. Evans, May, Goulding, 
Brown, Redden and Lieutenants Spicer and Duggan rejoined. A draft of 43 
other ranks was also received and more were received at Outtersteene. The 
battalion had now fully recovered from the Somme fighting, and the men were 
in excellent health and high spirits, quite ready for further fighting. The 
officers were mostly new, but there was a sprinkling of the old ones and the 
return of Spicer and Duggan was a great asset. Colonel Torrie was responsible 
for restoring the morale and discipline of the battalion, but much was also due 
to the personality of the second-in-command, Major H. L. Jones. The division 
commenced to entrain for the south on October 4th and by the 6th had assem- 
bled in the area west of Hébuterne, and was incorporated in the XIIIth Corps 
(Lieut.-General Sir W. Congreve) of the Fifth Army (General Sir H. Gough). 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE BATTLE OF THE ANCRE HEIGHTS 
(See Sketch No. 4, page 378.) 


N the night of the 7th/8th October, 1916, the 56th and 58th brigades 
relieved one brigade of the 51st division. The front line, about 1,800 
yards in length, lay about 2,500 yards west of Puiseux-aux-Monts 

and 1,000 yards east of Hébuterne. The brigades were disposed with one 
battalion in trenches, one in shelters near Hébuterne, and the other two in 
Sailly-au-Bois and Couin, respectively 2 and 5} miles west of Hébuterne. 
The battalion detrained at Doullens on the evening of October 5th, marched 
to Couin, some II miles, in a howling gale of wind and torrents of rain, and 
arrived at 4 a.m. of the 6th, only to find very indifferent billets. 

During the first four days the battalion carried out training in preparation 
for an attack which the G.O.C. Fifth Army was contemplating. On the 11th 
the battalion moved forward to Sailly-au-Bois and went into trenches on the 
13th. The weather was bad, but there was little hostile activity and the 
enemy’s trenches were from 300 to 500 yards distant. The Hébuterne-Sailly- 
au-Bois road was the enemy’s chief target and the entrance to the latter village 
was very accurately ranged. Reliefs, accordingly, were always dangerous and 
on several occasions very heavy casualties were narrowly escaped ; ration 
parties and transport had particularly hard times. 

The division made no long stay in this area, and on October 16th it was 
relieved by the 31st division and moved to villages west of Albert and became 
part of the IInd Corps (Lieut.-General Sir Claud Jacob). On the 18th the divi- 
sion moved forward, the 56th brigade went into bivouac just north of Albert and 
on the next day moved into the old German front line just east of Aveluy Wood. 

‘‘ This area had been the scene of fierce fighting since the beginning of the 
Somme offensive and had been heavily shelled by both sides. Destruction was 
complete, but the enemy daily continued to turn over again the poor wreckage 
and debris among which we contrived to live. The routes to the front line con- 
sisted of rough beaten tracks winding between great shell-holes which seemed 
to jostle one another for room upon the surface, while their bellies were filled 
with muddy water, fragments of wood and wire and often bodies and equip- 
ment. Constant shelling obliterated the tracks, and the distinguishing marks 
which served as sign-posts and, in consequence, although the front line was 
only about a mile away, the journey took hours.”’ 

On October 22nd the roth division relieved brigades of the 25th and 39th 
divisions which had captured the Regina and Stuff trenches the previous day. 
The line taken up by the roth Division lay from the junction of Stump road 
and Stuff trench, westward to the Schwaben redoubt inclusive. 

On the 24th the 56th brigade took over the left sector of the line with the 
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battalion in the right sub-sector. The battalion was disposed with ‘ D” 
and “ C ’’ companies in Stuff trench, “ B ”’ in the Schwaben redoubt in support, 
and ‘‘ A’’ in Bainbridge trench in reserve. These trenches were very bad and 
much knocked about; they were half-full of mud and were frequently swept 
with rifle and machine-gun fire and some of the men wounded in the recent 
action were still in the trench. The relief took many hours, but fortunately 
with few casualties. On the following day there was a regular deluge of rain of 
which the only redeeming feature was, that movement was easier in the ooze 
than in clogging mud. 

During the evening, in accordance with the Commanding Officer’s orders, 
Lieutenant Wyllie (‘‘ D ’’ Company), with Sergeant Murray and 14 other ranks, 
and Lieutenant Russell and 20 other ranks of ‘‘ C’’ Company, led out patrols 
with the object of definitely locating the enemy’s position. Lieutenant Wyllie 
and his patrol moved along the O.G.1. line down the slope towards Grand- 
court ; when they had gone some distance they came up against a German 
trench fully manned, and before they could retire the enemy opened fire. One 
man was killed outright and Lieutenant Wyllie mortally wounded. Sergeant 
Murray succeeded in taking Lieutenant Wyllie into a shell-hole where the 
remainder had taken cover. The Germans bombed all the adjacent shell- 
holes, but only one bomb, which did not explode, reached the occupied shell- 
hole. Wyllie begged his men to make good their escape, but they refused to 
do so until he died two hours later, when they crawled back to their trenches, 
but were unable to bring in his body. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Russell’s party from the left flank had appar- 
ently met with a worse disaster. After making good progress the patrol 
entered ‘‘ The Lucky Way ” which was entrenched ; fire was at once opened by 
the Germans who had obviously been waiting for the patrol. The latter quickly 
scattered, and after some wandering found its way back to our trenches but 
without Lieutenant Russell and three of his men. 

‘While the patrols were missing the enemy was shelling steadily, but very 
fortunately for us he had an error of about 30 yards in range, so that most of 
the shells fell behind us, and were more alarming than dangerous. One short, 
however, fell in the trench and completely wiped out a Lewis gun and team. 
Towards morning the shelling developed into a regular bombardment and it 
became obvious that we were about to be attacked. Just at dawn we spotted 
lines of grey figures advancing in short rushes or crawling from shell-hole to shell- 
hole. Needless to say, our completely rain-soaked rockets failed to function 
and two runners who endeavoured to get back through the barrage were killed. 

‘‘ There was nothing for it but to rely on the rifle, and with the object of 
conserving our fire as much as possible, orders were passed down the line that 
no man was to fire until the enemy were within 10 yards’ range (equal to 40 
over ground in condition such as this was) and that the signal to fire would be 
given by the Company Commander (Captain Edwardes). It was a nerve- 
racking business watching them advance and we could now see that there were 
four lines of men and that they outnumbered us by at least three to one. 

‘* Just as they got to within about 30 yards some one away on the left sent 
up an 58.0.8. As far as we could discover it was pure chance or nerves, for that 
part of the line was not being attacked. However, it was sufficient for our 
artillery, for within two minutes they opened a most magnificent barrage 
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all along the line and within a few seconds it was clear that the attack must 
fail. The enemy support lines received the full blast of the barrage, great 
H.E. shells which simply wiped them out in the most appalling manner. 
The front line tried to throw bombs at us but were mown down by our fire 
before they could do any damage. Some forty men threw down their arms 
and as soon as they could be safely admitted into our trench they were taken 
prisoners and sent to the rear. After the shelling had died down the enemy 
sent out a Red Cross party and began removing their wounded. We seized 
the opportunity to send out parties to look for our missing patrol and to recover 
Wyllie’s body if possible, but neither was found. Nevertheless we were able 
to reconnoitre the enemy position very fully and learned much that stood us in 
good stead some weeks later.” 

The casualties in the action amounted to 1 officer (Lieutenant Wyllie) 
and 5 other ranks killed and g other ranks wounded. The enemy’s losses must 
have been heavy ; I under-officer and 40 men surrendered ; 20 wounded men 
were seen to be picked up by stretcher parties and we estimated between 50 
and 100 were killed, including 1 officer who fell under the British parapet. 

The battalion was relieved on the night of the 26th and moved to Donnet 
post, some 24 miles to the south. The following morning Lieutenant Russell 
and three of his patrol of “C ’’ Company rejoined the battalion. They had 
taken refuge in a shell-hole, when separated from the rest of the patrol, until 
things were quiet. They then explored behind the German lines until dawn 
and collected much useful information, after which they hid in a shell-hole 
during the day and got back to their own lines the following night. 

During the next twelve days the battalion did two tours in Stuff trench 
and two in brigade and division reserve. The enemy made no more attacks, 
but shelled the back areas very heavily, causing many casualties during 
reliefs. When out of the line there was much carrying work in connection 
with active operations for which preparations had been made for some time.* 

* When the roth division joined the IInd Corps the Fifth Army was engaged in 
a series of operations the object of which was to make good a line from a point about 
midway between Courcelette and Warlencourt, thence east of Miraumont to Serre (about 
24 miles west-north-west of Miraumont) inclusive. The task of the IInd Corps was to 
attack northwards while the Vth Corps on the left attacked eastwards, north of the Ancre. 

Owing to bad weather the continuation of the operations was postponed to Novem- 
ber 13th. On that day the roth division, pivoting on the junction of Stump road and 
Stuff trench, attacked in a north-easterly direction with the 39th division on its left. 
The result—on both division fronts—was the capture of a line from the original right 
flank to the Hansa line and then along that line to its junction with the St. Pierre-Divion- 
Grandcourt road. The only two battalions employed on the 19th division front were 
the 7/East Lancs on the right and the 7/N. Lancs. on the left. Some twelve hundred 
prisoners of several regiments were taken in this action. 

On November 15th the roth division relieved the 39th division and took over the 
whole of the captured line with the 57th and 58th brigades in the line and the 56th 
in reserve at Aveluy. On the 17th the 56th brigade relieved the 58th in the Hansa 
line with its left on the Ancre near the mill. 

On the 18th the division—the left division of the Corps—attacked in a north- 
easterly direction, again pivoting on the original right flank. The 57th brigade with 
the 7/S. Lancs (56th brigade) on its left carried out the attack, and the 7/East Lancs 
followed the left flank of the 57th brigade with orders to cross the Ancre and capture 
Baillescourt Farm, if and when the brigade had reached the second objective. Actually 
only the two left battalions of the 57th brigade and the 7/S. Lancs reached the first 
objective and little success was gained on the rest of the Division front. 
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“‘ On the night of November 12th we took over Stuff trench once more, the 
companies being in the same order asin October. Our réle was simple in theory 
but difficult to execute ; we had to form the pivot for the whole of the attack 
north of the Ancre. ‘D’ Company had to advance only Io yards on the right 
and some 150 yards on its other flank. The other companies on the left 
advanced correspondingly to a greatest depth of about 400 yards. The assault 
was timed to start at 5.45 a.m. 

‘‘ The morning broke with a very heavy mist which did not lift until nearly 
ten o'clock, so that it was very difficult to see five yards ahead at any time 
during the first two hours and not much better until it lifted altogether. At 
5.20 a.m. we crawled out of the trench and lay down among the shell-holes 
about 20 yards in front. The two companies were distributed in two lines at 
intervals of about a dozen yards. Every endeavour was made to set the men 
facing in such a way that if they advanced in a straight line they would achieve 
the wheeling movement desired. We had barely seen to this when the barrage 
started and the attack began. 

“‘ This was our first experience of following a barrage. However, in a very 
few minutes we found that the difficulty lay in restraining the men from walking 
into it rather than in keeping them up to it. The barrage was timed to move 
forward very slowly, which no doubt was essential, for the troops on the left 
had very rough ground to cover and a considerable way to go, but it proved 
most irksome on the right. The fog which hid our advance proved a great 
hindrance in keeping direction and discovering objectives. We walked into 
German trenches without realizing that we had reached them. The enemy 
were in no mood to fight and surrendered directly we arrived. ‘ D ’ Company 
had gained all its objectives in the first ten minutes and was busy digging in 
before the others had reached theirs. ‘B’ Company met with similar success 
on arrival at their line, but ‘C ’ Company became separated in the mist and 
was missing for some time. Colonel Torrie at once moved ‘ A’ Company, who 
had been held in reserve, into the gap ‘C’s’ disappearance created and was 
able to report that all objectives had been taken and the position consolidated 
by 7a.m. Officers’ patrols were sent out from ‘ B ’ and ‘ D ’ Companies to try 
and find out what had become of ‘C ’ Company and what was going on in the 
mist in front of us. It was most uncanny work, as it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish friend or foe until within hands grip of one another. By now the 
enemy were fully aroused and began sweeping the face of the hillside with 
machine-guns. It was most eerie the way these bullets came whispering 
through the mist. Wheal, in charge of the ‘B’ Company patrol, stumbled 
right into a small party of the enemy in the Lucky Way. He was armed with 
a weighted pick-handle, which proved an ideal weapon for the occasion and in 
the hand-to-hand scuffle that followed did great execution. The officer with 
‘D’ Company met with another party of the enemy lining a small trench and 
facing the wrong way. He and the three men with him succeeded in killing 
two of the enemy and routing the others. While pursuing them through the 
mist they came across‘C ’Company. After comparing notes it was discovered 
that Redden, in charge of ‘C’, having found his line was being disorganized 
in trying to cross the Lucky Way, had formed it into file and advanced down the 
road. Actually he had reached a point far beyond the objective and well 
behind the German line. Under the guidance of ‘ D ’ Company’s officer he was 
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able to withdraw his whole company and take up his correct position before 
the mist lifted. Meanwhile, on the left, May had taken out a patrol from ‘ A’ 
Company, but had had the misfortune to walk nght up to a German machine- 
gun team before he realized his mistake. They opened on him at point-blank 
range and he and two of his party were killed, but the others made good their 
escape. 

“By 10 a.m. the mist began to lift. The Germans now opened pretty 
heavy fire upon our new positions and little more consolidation could be done 
that day. On our left flank they made some half-hearted attempts to counter- 
attack but were very easily repulsed, though unfortunately Duggan was killed 
whilst repelling their attack. They also attempted a more serious bombing 
attack up the communication trench O.G.2 which marked our right boundary. 
In their first assault Brown and some half-dozen men of his platoon who were 
holding this sector disappeared and we could never discover whether they were 
killed or captured. It seemed possible that they would force us back here as 
we were very short of bombs. However, Kitchin initiated and led an attack 
across the top which cut the enemy bombers off from their supply and not only 
caused the repulse of the enemy but secured for us a very valuable piece of 
trench. 

‘‘ The shelling and machine-gun fire having died down somewhat by the 
evening, we were relieved and made our way back to Aveluy. The general 
success of the attack compensated for much of the misery we had suffered and 
it was already apparent that the enemy had had to move his guns back too 
far to make any further shelling of Aveluy profitable. Our losses were not high 
when the conditions were taken into consideration. Besides the officers 
mentioned, Wrack and Riseley had been wounded rather seriously while 
Edwardes and Kitchin received slight wounds. In the ranks some 30 were 
killed (among them Sergeant Murray) and 66 wounded. Here one must recall 
the wonderful work done by our stretcher bearers. They had been splendid at 
La Boiselle, but that was picnic work compared to that undertaken here. 
Some of them made as many as eight and ten journeys to and from the line 
during the battle. So weary, wet and mud covered, that they could hardly 
stand, they were ever ready and eager to answer any call for help ; their only 
complaint was that the mud retarded their speed and that exhaustion made 
them slow. 

‘Two short days to get dry and rested and then back to the line for 
further battle on the evening of the 17th. On this occasion we had been moved 
further north-west and took over the Hansa trench which ran down to the river 
Ancre about opposite Beaucourt and half-way between St. Pierre-Divion and 
Grandcourt. To us had been allotted the difficult task of capturing Bailles- 
court Farm after the first assault had secured Grandcourt. The farm stood at 
the top of a bank which appeared to be at least 30 feet high and sheer at that, 
while the river and its marshy banks lay between us. The whole valley was 
commanded by the enemy on the hills beyond. In the event of the troops in 
the first line failing to take Grandcourt (the second objective) we were to assist 
them. As a preliminary move Colonel Torrie divided the battalion into two 
full companies, the first to cross the river and operate on the far bank ; the 
second to cover its advance from the left bank and to connect up with the 
remainder of the brigade attacking Grandcourt. 
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‘“‘ At 6.10 a.m. on the morning of the 18th the attack started in a deluge of 
rain. The troops advanced slowly in the appalling mud and were lost to our 
view down the slopes of the hill. For some time nothing could be seen of the 
attack and no news was received. Finally at 7.45 a.m., although still without 
any information, Colonel Torrie gave the order to advance. No. 1 Company 
moved down the slope towards the mill on the river-bank from whence they 
advanced in sections, crossing the river a little higher up and gaining the railway 
embankment just east of Beaucourt. So far there had been no opposition and 
only some sniping and random shelling. The company’s progress was now 
hindered by our own barrage which, in enveloping Grandcourt, covered the 
railway embankment. A point was reached some distance east of Beaucourt 
when hostile machine-guns made further advance impossible until they should 
be driven from Grandcourt. Other machine-guns firing from the heights 
above us made it dangerous to leave the shelter of the railway embankment. 
Colonel Torrie, who accompanied this company, was bitterly disappointed that 
no further progress could be made and determined to try and reconnoitre a 
way forward himself. He succeeded in advancing about fifty yards when he 
fell before a burst of machine-gun fire. It was then decided to dig in and to 
make a strong point under the railway embankment just opposite the entrance 
to Grandcourt. This was done. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile the other company had proceeded along the Hansa road, 
really a sunken lane that connected the villages of St. Pierre-Divion and 
Grandcourt,—until the road turned into the village itself. Here it was met with 
very heavy fire and it was at once obvious that the village had not fallen. In 
spite of the fire the company succeeded in digging a small trench, which it held. 
A patrol was sent out to try and get in touch with the troops detailed to attack 
the village, but it was unable to find any trace of them. The two companies 
then remained in these positions until the evening, when Major Jones arrived 
to take over the command. Having personally made a very thorough survey of 
the position, he reported to the brigade that his battalion held a line across the 
entrance of the village and roughly 50 to 60 yards due west of it. Being 
advised of the position of the troops on either flank, communication was 
established with the 4th Middlesex (who had succeeded in entering the lower 
part of Pusieux trench) on the left, while connection was made in O.G.1 with the 
South Lancashire. South of Grandcourt, on our right, they had been held 
up on the slopes.” 

During the night of the r8th/roth, further strong posts were made along 
the front. The battalion remained in the captured position during the roth 
and in the early hours of the 2oth was withdrawn to the reserve dug-outs at 
St. Pierre-Divion. 

During the 2oth the 11th division commenced to relieve the 19th, and on 
the same day Brig.-General W. Long relieved Brig.-General F. Rowley in 
command of the 56th brigade. The latter officer went to England to command 
a reserve brigade. 

The casualties in the action of the 18th and 19th amounted to Colonel Torrie 
and 2 other ranks killed and 12 other ranks wounded. Colonel Torrie had 
taken over command of the battalion while it was still feeling the effect of the 
hard fighting and heavy losses during the fighting in July. In three months, 
however, he restored the morale and efficiency of the battalion and brought it 
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to a high standard of discipline. The manner of his death was typical of his 
enthusiasm and personal disregard of danger. 

The division commenced to move westward on the 21st and after a five- 
days’ march arrived in the area south-west of Doullens. The battalion, now 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Jones, arrived at Fienvillers on the 25th 
and remained there until January goth. 

The division was put through a regular course of training which was 
divided into three phases. Recreational training and platoon training until 
December 21st; company training to the end of December, and battalion 
training until the 12th of January, of which period not more than three days 
were to be spent in brigade training. 

Musketry, including field firing, was carried out and, a propos of this, the 
Divisional Commander pointed out that ‘‘ Occasions have of late presented 
themselves in which the enemy, not subjected to our barrage, has exposed him- 
self and awaited the assault in comparative safety owing to the fact that no 
rifle or machine-gun fire has been brought to bear on him.” 

Specialist training was also carried out and every infantry soldier was 
expected to be at least a potential bomber. In addition to the training, large 
working parties were found by the battalion four or five times for work under 
Royal Engineers and smaller parties were also employed for the construction 
of ranges, etc. 

During this period Major W. Morrison, Gordon Highlanders, was posted to 
the battalion as second-in-command ; several other officers and drafts of over 200 
other ranks also joined the battalion. On January 7th the Divisional Com- 
mander presented the ribbon of the D.C.M. to Sergeant Neary, that of the M.C. 
to Captain Grant-Edwardes, and that of the M.M. to Corporals Hadfield and 
Holden and to Private Reegan. 

On January 8th the division commenced to move eastward to relieve the 
3Ist division in the Hébuterne area. The relief was complete on the 11th 
with the 57th and 58th brigades in the line and the 56th in reserve at Coigneux, 
where it remained until January 21st. Here again large working parties 
were found, to deal with roads which were in a bad state. 

Training was continued whenever possible and a special training school 
was established at Bayencourt under Captain H. W. House. Further rein- 
forcements of five officers—Captain Dixon, Lieutenant Allsop and 2nd- 
Lieutenants Snape, Stanworth, and Hoggett—and 170 other ranks joined 
the battalion. 

On the 22nd the brigade relieved the 57th brigade in the left sector with the 
battalion and the King’s Own in the line, which lay just east of Hébuterne 
and about 500 yards from the enemy line. During the next month the battalion 
did five tours in trenches, going into reserve, in the intervals, either to Bayen- 
court or Sailly-aux-Bois. 

The line was even quieter than it was in October and the total casualties 
for the month amounted to 3 other ranks killed and 21 wounded. The weather 
was bitterly cold and the ground so hard that neither pick nor crowbar made 
any impression on it. Water-logged trenches could not be used and the actual 
front line was merely a line of posts. 

As work on the trenches was impossible it was difficult to keep the men 
warm, and this was only made possible by supplies of hot soup and tea in con- 

CC 
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tainers. This was the quartermaster’s job, of which Captain Edwardes writes 
as follows :— 

‘“‘ Tolhurst, the Quarter-Master, and his satellites never let us down, and 
if no reference has been made hitherto to their work it is because we cannot 
recall our rations or our kit failing us wherever we were or in whatsoever cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

During this period platoons of the 62nd division (2nd line West Riding 
Division, T.A.) were attached to the battalion for instruction. There was little 
opportunity of instruction in trench warfare, but the new-comers were keen 
enough. One of the officers, Lieutenant Bentley, of the 2/5th Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regiment, accompanied a patrol which was sent out to investigate the 
enemy’s line. The patrol was under the command of Corporal Holden, a very 
young man but a very gallant soldier. The patrol, clothed in white garments 
and armed with bombs and revolvers, crossed the wide no-man’s-land apparently 
without detection, and entered the German trench which was held in posts, 
but found no Germans. On the way back the party found that the enemy had 
discovered them and had taken up a position in no-man’s-land with a light 
machine-gun, in order to cut them off. Corporal Holden told the party to 
scatter, which they did, but neither Lieutenant Bentley, Holden nor one other 
man were ever seen again, and of the remaining three men who succeeded in 
getting back, one afterwards died of wounds. 

On February 21st the 56th brigade was relieved by the 93rd brigade ; 
the battalion was relieved by the 16th W. Yorkshire and moved back to Bus- 
en-Artois, where it remained until the 26th, cleaning up and carrying out 
training, which included a special course for recently joined officers. 

On February 25th there were signs of a general retreat of the enemy and 
the 56th brigade moved forward to Courcelles as reserve to the 57th and 58th 
brigades, which were still in the line. The battalion was not called upon to 
move, but remained in the area working on roads and railways for the next ten 
days, during which the Division was relieved by the 31st Division. 


CHAPTER V 
THE BATTLE OF MESSINES 
(See Sketch No. 5, page 388.) 


N March goth, 1917, the division began to march north on transfer to the 
Second Army (General Sir H. Plumer). The march was carried out 
by brigade groups, halting for three days at each of two different 

stages. The 56th brigade arrived at Zouafques, near Calais, on March 2oth. 
It remained there until April 2nd, carrying out a programme of intensive train- 
ing. The march which ended at Zouafques was the longest that the battalion 
had to make ; it made the men very fit, and although the later drafts had not 
been up to the standard of earlier drafts they were soon brought into line with 
the older soldiers. The strength of the battalion at Zouafques was 36 officers 
and 1,215 other ranks. 

The 19th division began to relieve the 16th Division in the Diependal 
sector of the new front, just east of Vierstraat, on a single brigade front. On 
April 2nd the 56th Brigade, now commanded by Brig.-General W. Craig-Brown, 
moved up to the forward area, and on the 4th moved into Murrumbidgee Camp, 
near Kemmel Hill, in reserve to the 58th brigade. 

On the 12th the battalion went intothe left sector of the line until the 17th, 
when it was relieved and withdrawn to Ridge Wood in support. 

The section held by the brigade lay immediately in front of Bois Carré, 
facing the north-west slopes of the Messines-Wytschaete ridge. The line was 
completely commanded by the ridge, but the enemy took little notice of it and 
devoted most of its artillery activities to shelling Ridge Wood heavily with 
59 howitzers, inflicting more casualties in the wood than in the trenches. 

With the exception of two spells in the back areas, one early in May and 
the other in the last week of May, the usual trench routine was carried on; a 
four or five-days’ tour in the line alternating with the same number of days 
either in brigade support in Ridge Wood or at Murrumbidgee Camp in reserve. 
When in the back areas, training was carried on continuously and included 
attack formations and attacks over dummy trenches representing those of the 
enemy. 

Whether in or out of the line, large working parties were employed rebuild- 
ing trenches and in assisting the tunnelling companies in preparation for the 
forthcoming attack on the Wytschaete ridge. Another feature of this period 
was a series of lectures which were delivered to officers and men, not only on 
such things as bombs and gas appliances but also on tactics generally and, in 
particular, on the method of carrying out the attack on the ridge. The result 
was that all officers understood not only what they had to do but also what 
others had to do. 
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The total casualties in April and May amounted to 12 other ranks killed 
and 30 wounded, nearly all from shell fire behind the front line. On May roth 
a series of raids was carried out on the division front, under practice barrages. 
The objective of a raid carried out by the battalion was the Nag trench. The 
raid was carried out by three parties, none of which reached the objective. 
The chief reason of the failure was that the approach across no-man’s-land to 
Nag’s Nose was almost impassable, also the Nose was well manned by bombers 
and rifle grenadiers who rendered advance impossible. The casualties were one 
private reported missing, and two wounded ; unfortunately two Lewis guns 
were also lost. 

On June 2nd the battalion moved into Curragh Camp in brigade reserve. 
During the first two days in this camp large working parties were found ; the 
next four days were spent in mastering and explaining to the men the orders 
for the offensive which was to commence on the 7th. These orders covered 
eight sheets of typewritten foolscap and may be summarized as follows :— 

The objective of the Second Army (General Sir H. Plumer) was the capture 
of the Messines-Wytschaete ridge and the German trench system east of the 
ridge as far as the Oostaverne line inclusive. The troops engaged were the 
IInd Anzac Corps on the right, [Xth Corps (Lieut.-General A. Hamilton- 
Gordon), consisting of the 11th, 16th and roth * divisions in the centre, and the 
41st division of the Xth Corps on the left. On the [Xth Corps front the 16th 
division was on the right, the roth on the left, and the 11th in reserve. 

Five objectives were allotted to the 19th division (See Sketch page 388) 
which were timed to be taken as follows :— 


First objective. Red line to be taken by Zero plus 30 minutes. 


Second ,, Blue line ,, by Zero plus 1 hr. 40 minutes. 
Third 55 Green line ,, by Zero plus 4 hrs. ro minutes. 
Fourth _e,, Black line _,, by Zero plus 5 hrs. 
Fifth _ Mauve line ,, as soon as possible. 


These timings involved halts of 30 minutes on the Red line, of two hours on 
the Blue line and 30 minutes on the Green line. Zero hour was 3.10 a.m. night 
of June 6th/7th. 

The 19th division was to attack on a two-brigade front, 58th on the right, 
56th on the left and 57th in reserve. Each of the two front-line brigades was 
to attack with two battalions in first line and two in second line. 

The allotment of the objectives of battalions was as follows :— 

The Red line to be captured by the two leading battalions of 56th and 58th 
brigades ; the Blue and Green lines were to be captured by the two rear 
battalions of the same brigades. The task of the 57th brigade was to pass 
through the captured line to take the Black line and throw out an outpost line 
to the Mauve line. 

A Field company R.E. and two platoons of the Pioneer battalion were 
attached to each brigade for consolidation of captured trenches and for clearing 
dug-outs. 

The organization of the field artillery for the attack allowed for six 
batteries, four of 18-pdrs. and two of 4:5 howitzers, covering the front of each 


* The 19th Division was commanded by Major-General C. D. Shute, who relieved 
Major-General M. Stuart-Wortley as a temporary measure. 
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battalion. The creeping barrage of 18-pdrs. was to move in lifts of 100 yards 
every four minutes. The standing barrage of field guns and 4:5 howitzers was 
to move at a distance of 100 yards beyond the creeping barrage. During the 
halts on the different objectives a protective barrage was to be put down and 
batteries of the creeping and of the standing barrages were to search slowly 
forwards, engaging all objectives up to a depth of 1,500 yards. The creeping 
barrage was to reform on the line of the protective barrage four minutes before 
the departure of the infantry for the next objective. Each company was given 
a copy of the barrage tables.* 

The task of the machine-gun companies of the brigades was as follows: 
(a) Two sections of each brigade company and the 34th machine-gun Company 
were to cover the front up to half an hour before the commencement of the 
attack on the Green line, Zero plus 3-40. At that time the two sections of the 
57th brigade Company and the 34th company were to rejoin their units while 
the sections of the 56th and 58th brigade companies were respectively to 
advance to Marten’s Farm and to a position about the middle of ‘‘ Obvious 
trench ”’ in order to cover the consolidation of the Black line and the advance 
to the Mauve line. The remaining sections of the Brigade Machine-gun 
Companies remained at the disposal of the brigade commanders. 

The disposition of the 56th brigade for the attack was as follows :—The 
7 King’s Own and 7/N. Lancs in the front line and the 7/E. Lancs and 7/S. 
Lancs in second line. 

The 7/E. Lancs was directed to attack in four waves. The first two waves 
consisted of two platoons of each of ‘‘ A’”’ and “‘ B ” Companies ; ‘“‘ D ” Company 
in a single line formed the third wave with orders to mop-up the captured 
trenches and dug-outs. ‘‘ C ’”’ Company also in a single line formed the fourth 
wave and was the battalion reserve. 

“A final inspection completed, the battalion left the Curragh Camp on 
the evening of June 6th and marching by companies in single file at a hundred 
yards’ interval made its way to the place of assembly, the reserve trenches to the 
south of the Bois Confluent. By midnight all the companies were in position 
with the loss of 2 men killed by a shell. It was a lovely night and there was 
nothing to distinguish it from every other that had preceded it. Unlike the 
eve of the Somme, the shelling was scarcely above normal. At 2 a.m. hot tea 
and rum were served out and a snack hastily swallowed. 

“‘ By 3 a.m. there was still no indication of the coming dawn, and when, 
ten minutes later, the mines were fired and the barrage opened with a roar, it 
was still dark. That sudden change from comparative calm to thundering 
uproar must surely have been one of the most dramatic moments of the war. 
Our trenches were some 400 yards from the nearest mine, yet they rocked and 
swayed in a most alarming fashion. The sheet of flame that sprang from those 
craters lit the whole front and seemed to flash right before us while the air was 
thick with smoke and dust. Through the density one could see the scintillating 
flash of the bursting shrapnel as the barrage formed in a line of extraordinary 
regularity. Overhead there was an endless whirr of bullets and shells, but one 
could not detect any hostile reply. 


* Wire-cutting had commenced on May 14th; the destruction by the heavy 


artillery of the enemy defences began on May 17th and the destruction of communica- 
tions on May 3Ist. 
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“We did not see the King’s Own advance, it was too dark, but word was 
brought that they were under way and at 3.30 a.m. we sprang from our trenches. 
In the dust and dark, the officers were kept busy maintaining the alignment, 
which was no easy task. In spite of this difficulty and those of crossing 
trenches and shell-holes innumerable, rapid progress was made and we soon 
found ourselves on the heels of the King’s Own, reaching the Red line almost 
simultaneously with them. 

‘“‘So far practically no resistance was offered by the enemy, who were 
captured in clusters, dazed and thoroughly disorganized. Assoon as the King’s 
Own had captured their trench we scrambled over it and rushed up to where 
the barrage was waiting for us. The men were so eager and elated that we had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping them from attempting to dash through our 
barrage, in fact some casualties occurred in this way. 

“The Blue line was reached and taken absolutely to programme; the 
enemy offered very little fight and surrendered directly we reached them. On 
the right of ‘A ’’ Company a small gap had developed between it and the next 
unit, but in the two hours’ halt this was speedily rectified and both ‘ A’ and‘ B’ 
Companies were ready and anxious to continue the assault long before the two 
hours were exhausted.* 

“‘ Meanwhile ‘ D ’ Company had been fulfilling the task of mopping-up ; 
most of the dug-outs yielded prisoners and a number of machine-guns were 
gathered in. ‘C’ Company was lying out immediately behind ‘A’ and ‘ B’ 
ready to continue the assault and press home the attack upon the Green line. 

‘‘ When at last the barrage again lifted the battalion dashed forward with 
tremendous impetuosity and there were again casualties from over-eagerness. 
It was now lighter and the enemy could be seen running in all directions before 
the approaching barrage. However, some of them had recovered from their 
first surprise and machine-gun fire was opened on us from Onraet Farm and 
Zero House. So close did the battalion keep to the barrage that both these 
strong points were rushed and taken before it had fairly cleared them. It was 
here that Captain Redden, who had won the M.C. on the Ancre, was killed, and 
Ridgeway, commanding ‘ A’ Company, particularly distinguished himself. A 
bullet had shattered his right foot soon after leaving the Blue line, but he refused 
to retire wounded, and, supported by his servant, continued to direct his com- 
pany’s advance. In the final rush against Onraet Farm he was again hit and 
this time fatally. By 7.20 a.m. the Green line had been gained. 

“ The officers found it very difficult to determine that they were in the 
correct position ; the landmarks they had been led to expect were non-existent 
or so damaged as to be unrecognizable, and the strangeness of the surroundings 
made trench siting no easy matter. However, they carried out this task with 
great skill and within an hour or two an excellent trench had been dug. There 
was ample material to hand in the shape of a large German dump in the centre 
of the wood in front of Onraet Farm, of which full use was made.” 

The enemy was now more or less demoralized and uncertain of the situa- 


* The Divisional Commander in his report on the operation expressed the opinion 
that but for the long wait on the Blue line there might have been a much larger cap- 
ture of prisoners and guns. He also pointed out that a long halt may tend to cool the 
men’s excitement which had been worked up to the highest pitch, an excitement which 
once lost was not easy to re-kindle. 
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tion, consequently their artillery was firing at random; their machine-guns 
however were still active and inflicted numerous casualties. Consolidation 
of the captured trench was continued and “ D ”’ Company was kept busy in 
mopping-up. 

About 8 a.m. the creeping barrage was re-formed and the 57th brigade 
passed over the Green line to attack the Black line.* 

About 3 p.m. the battalion with the 7/South Lancs moved up to the Black 
line and then to the Mauve line. Later in the evening both battalions were 
withdrawn to the Black line where theysuffered numerous casualties from heavy 
shelling from the high ground to the north-east. 

At 10 p.m. on the 7th the 56th brigade received orders to be ready to relieve 
the 57th brigade in the Oostaverne line during the night. This relief, however, 
did not take place until the following night when the 7/King’s Own and the 
47/N. Lancs took over the Oostaverne line ;_ the two remaining battalions of 
the brigade were withdrawn to the Blue and Green lines. On the night of the 
12th/13th these battalions relieved the two forward battalions on a new line 
some 700 yards to the east of the Oostaverne line. The battalion held the nght 
sector, in touch with the 11th Division near Joye Farm. 

The line now held was in the low-lying ground beyond the Wytschaete 
ridge and beyond the rearmost German .trench west of the Ypres-Comines 
Canal, except the Warneton line which lay along part of the western bank of the 
canal. The German defence in this area consisted mostly of strong posts 
scattered about the plain. The British line was, however, completely over- 
looked by the high ground to the north and again the battalion suffered heavy 
casualties from shell fire. 

On the night of the r4th raids were carried out along the whole front, with 
a view of clearing some of the isolated farms which the enemy were still holding. 
On the battalion front Lieut. Bracewell with six platoons carried out a very 
successful operation against Verhaege Farm, which resulted in the clearance 
of the farm, the capture of three prisoners and the infliction of many casualties 
on the enemy. 

On the 15th the brigade was relieved and went into camps near Locre. 
The casualties of the battalion from the 7th to the 15th, amounted to 2 officers 
killed and 2 wounded, and 25 other ranks killed, ro died of wounds and 150 
wounded. Captains Redden and Ridgeway were killed and 2nd-Lieutenants 
Holness, Allen, Kitchin and Spicer were wounded, the last named for the third 
time. 

From the roth ¢ to the end of June the battalion was employed in re- 
conditioning the recently captured area and making it serviceable for troops 
and transport ; working parties were constantly shelled and few days passed 
without casualties. 

During the beginning of July the battalion moved further back and began 
training and rehearsing for another attack. In addition to training, brigade 
and divisional sports were carried out. Earlyin July the division relieved the 


* The 57th brigade captured the Black line and established an outpost line on the 
Mauve line. At 3 p.m. the same brigade, with a brigade of the 11th division, again 
advanced and captured the Odonto trench and the Oostaverne line, a task which had 
been ordered for the 8th. 

t Major-General T. Bridges resumed command of the division on June 18th. 
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47th division in the line held at the end of the battle of Messines, and during 
the next ten days the line was pushed forward from 500 to 1,000 yards. This 
advanced line was consolidated and consisted of a continuous front-line trench 
supported by a line of strong points. On the night of the 18th/roth the 56th 
brigade relieved the 57th in the advanced line ; the brigade had three battalions 
in the line and the battalion held the centre section which lay north and south 
from a point just west of the Groenlinde Cabaret, along the west edge of Green 
Wood and about a hundred yards west of it, to the Roozebeke just north-west 
of the wood. The approach to the line lay over the recently captured trenches 
east of St. Eloi and the low-lying marshy ground, dotted with small copses. 
The route was continually shelled and generally unhealthy. 

The battalion was disposed in the line with “C” and “ D ”’ Companies 
in the front line, ‘‘ B ’’ Company in Rose Wood and “ A ’”’ Company in reserve 
in Goudezene Farm. Beyond a certain amount of shelling and sniping there 
was little hostile activity and generally the tour was a quiet one. However, 
on the last day of the tour, Captain Edwardes, commanding ‘‘ D”’ Company, 
made a personal reconnaissance into Green Wood with a view to improving his 
position. He found that the wood, by day, was held only by a small patrol 
and that the bulk of the defence spent the day in the Groenlinde Cabaret. He 
then sent two platoons to occupy the eastern edge of the wood and informed 
his commanding officer. The latter immediately ordered ‘‘C ’’ Company to 
try and take the cabaret and obtained artillery support for the purpose. Unfor- 
tunately some British artillery on the left—which had not been informed of 
the proposed operation—seeing the fire on the cabaret—thought that the 
battalion was being attacked and opened fire on Green Wood. The result was 
that although the enemy were driven out of the wood, Captain Edwardes and 
Lieutenants Rentoul and Jeffreys were wounded, 2 other ranks were killed and 
Ir wounded. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BATTLES OF YPRES, 1917 
(See Sketches Nos. 6 and 7, pages 394 and 308.) 


N July 24th orders were received for an attack to be made on July 3!st, 
subsidiary to the attack to be made on the same date by the Fifth 
Army which was just north of the Second Army. 

On the IXth Corps front the attack was to be made by the 37th division 
on the right and by the roth division on the left ; the 41st division (Xth Corps) 
on the left of the 19th was also to be engaged. The objective of the attack was 
to capture Hollebeke and to make good a line parallel to and slightly to the west 
of the road running south from Hollebeke ; but the real intention of the attack 
was to create an impression on the enemy that the Warneton-Zandvoorde line 
was the real objective. 

The attack of the r9th division was to be made on a front of one brigade— 
the 56th brigade was selected for the task—covered by a creeping barrage 
moving at the rate of a hundred yards in four minutes. The machine-gun 
barrage was provided by the machine-gun companies of the 57th and 58th 
brigades. Sections of the 56th brigade machine-gun company were attached 
to battalions of the brigade and were eventually to be sited in strong points 
in support of the captured line. 

On the night of the 29th/3oth the 56th brigade went into the line held in 
the last tour. The battalion took over its former sector, holding it as before. 
The following night the brigade took up its battle positions with the 
7/ King’s Own on the right, the 7/ E. Lancs in the centre, the 7/ N. Lancson 
the left and the 7/ S. Lancs in reserve. The battalion was disposed for the 
attack with all four companies in the line ; each company was divided into three 
waves. The first wave consisted of two half-platoons in line, extended, followed 
by the remaining sections of the platoon in file; the second wave, of one 
platoon, moved in line of sections in file; the third wave, of one platoon, 
moved in file. The first wave was to carry out the assault, to send out patrols 
and covering parties when the objective had been reached and to consolidate 
the captured position. The second wave was to mop-up, especially certain 
dug-outs which had been located by air-photography. The third wave was the 
calrying party and was to move forward to a position about half-way between 
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the starting line and the objective, where it was well placed either to continue 
with its loads or to reinforce the first wave if nec 

Zero hour for the attack was 3.50 a.m. and at that hour the barrage came 
down and the battalion advanced through Green Wood. There was little 
opposition at first and a strong point just east of the wood was easily dealt 
with ; but as the battalion cleared the wood and passed over the northern slope 
of a spur which lay south-easterly from the wood, it came under machine-gun 
fire from the direction of Hollebeke. This fire however lessened as the troops 
on the left came into action and in a short time most of the strong points and 
shell-holes on the battalion front had been captured and the objective reached. f 

Consolidation was begun at once ; this consisted of a continuous traversed 
trench supported by a line of strong points which were constructed by a field 
company of the R.E. At the same time a company of the Pioneer Battalion 
began to prolong the communication trenches, Oar avenue, Pioneer road and 
Preston road, to the captured line. 

During the consolidation the battalion suffered considerably from heavy 
artillery and machine-gun fire. Three officers—Lieutenants Raphael, Emmott, 
and Goulding—were killed, and Lieutenant Snape was wounded. Over 120 
other ranks were killed and wounded, and two days later the battalion had to 
be organized in two companies, each of which consisted of 3 officers and about 
120 men. 

During the day patrols were sent out ; these met with little opposition and 
penetrated nearly to the canal. A number of prisoners were taken in shell- 
holes and posts, and Lieutenant Wheal with a party of 11 men brought in a 
German officer and 30 other ranks. 

The night of July 3zst/August Ist was quiet, but rain began about 
8.30 p.m. and continued without cessation for the next thirty-six hours, and 
on the morning of the rst the front line was reported to be knee-deep in water. 
The day was quiet on the battalion front and consolidation was continued. 
In the afternoon the roth division was re-organized on a two-brigade front. 
The 58th brigade took over the original right battalion sector and the other 
two sectors were divided into three, of which the battalion held the right. 
Each battalion had all companies in the line and each company held two 
strong points in the captured position; the men not detailed for the posts 
remained in the old front line. Under this disposition it was possible to relieve 
the forward posts every twelve hours, which was very necessary, for the posts 
were nearly thigh-deep in water ; communication was facilitated and it was 
possible for some of the men to get some sleep, which was impossible in the 
posts. 

During the 2nd and 3rd the battalion suffered about forty more casualties 
from shell fire alone, but on the night of the 3rd/4th the brigade was 


* The disposition of the battalion, described above, differed considerably from the 
formations adopted for a trench-to-trench attack. The reason for this change appears 
to have been that the objective was merely a line on the map. The Germans had no 
organized trench system west of the canal and the Warneton line. The ground west 
of that line was held by small parties of men and machine-guns located in strong points 
and consolidated shell-holes. This method of defence obviously demanded a formation 
for attack more flexible than had hitherto been employed. 

t In order to make more or less certain that they had reached the objective, com- 
pany commanders carried measured tapes which they pulled out as they advanced. 
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relieved and the battalion, now reduced to under 300 men, moved to Birr 
barracks.* 

On relief the brigade went to camps and hutments near Kemmel; the 
battalion went to the barracks. While in this area Divisional Headquarters 
inquired as to the number of men in the brigade that were fit to go into action 
in case of emergency. The reply was that about 860 men were fit for action, 
provided that they were not called on to make a long march to the scene of 
action. Fortunately there was no occasion to call on the brigade. 

By August 6th the whole division had been relieved, and during the next 
few days it moved by rail and march to a training area near Wizernes. The 
battalion was billeted first at Henneveux and afterwards at Quesques. 

The division remained in this area until August 28th and carried out a 
comprehensive programme of training which included the practice of new 
attack formations to suit the changed conditions of warfare in the Ypres salient. 
The brigade was inspected by the Army Commander on the 13th and by Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig on the 25th. On the roth there was a brigade Church 
parade, followed by the presentation of medal ribbons by the Divisional Com- 
mander. In the battalion, Company-Sergeant-Major P. Farnell received the 
ribbon of the Military Cross and Sergeant McNulty, Corporal T. Sutton, Lce.- 
Corporals E. Robinson, H. Hughes, J. Willman and Private W. Fitzpatrick 
received the nibbon of the Military Medal. 

During the last week of August the division moved back to the Locre-St. 
Jan’s Cappel area and the battalion went into camp near Westoutre. 

On September 5th the brigade moved to camps near Locre, much to the 
dismay of the Brigade-Major, for he had to find 1,700 men for working parties 
and there was nobody to move except the transport. While in this camp 
Brig.-General F. G. Willan relieved Brig.-General W. Craig-Brown in command 
of the brigade. About the same time reinforcements of 180 men joined the 
battalion. 

Until September 17th the battalion found large working parties daily. 
The chief tasks were burying cables, strengthening positions, and making and 
marking-out approaches in preparation for an attack, by the Second Army, 
which was timed for the 2oth. 

The task of the roth division, on the left of the IXth Corps, was to cover 
the nght flank of the Xth Corps, and involved an attack from a front of about 
1,500 yards with the right on the Ypres-Comines canal about 500 yards south- 
east of Lock 6. The 30th division of the [Xth Corps held the defensive front 
south of the canal, and the 39th division of the Xth Corps attacked on the left 
of the 19th division. There were two objectives; the barrage to the first 
objective moved in lifts of a hundred yards at intervals of four minutes; to 
the second objective the interval was eight minutes between each lift. 

On the night of the 18th/r9th the 58th and 57th brigades relieved the 112th 
brigade (lent from the 37th division) on the front of attack. On the following 


* The ration strength of the battalion on June 6th was 29 officers and 793 other 
ranks ; the fighting strength on the morning June 7th was 16 officers and 626 other 
ranks. The difference between the two sets of figures is accounted for by the percentage 
of officers and other ranks which were kept in camp as reinforcements, and by the 
Quartermaster’s personnel and other details. As far as can be ascertained, no reinforce- 
ments were received during the fighting described above. 
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night the 56th brigade moved up to the reserve positions as follows :—7/King’s 
Own in dug-outs in the canal bank close to Lock 6 ; 7/S. Lancs in the Bluff ; 
7/N. Lancs in Bois Carré and the 7/E. Lancs in Bois Confluent. The night 
was very dark and heavy rain fell from 9.30 p.m. until midnight. 

At 5.40 a.m. on the 2oth, in a heavy mist the assaulting troops advanced 
under the barrage and by about 7.30 a.m. both objectives had been captured, 
but not without considerable losses. About 8.20 a.m. the 7/King’s Own 
moved forward to reinforce the 58th Bngade and later in the day the battalion 
moved up to the position vacated by the King’s Own. During the night 
the battalion found large working parties for the attacking troops ; fortunately 
the night was quiet and there was only one casualty.* 
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On the night of the 21st/22nd the 56th brigade relieved the 57th and 58th 
brigades in the captured line. The battalion occupied the centre section, 
roughly speaking, from Pioneer House to Prince’s House, relieving the left 
battalion of the 57th and right battalion of the 58th brigade. Patrols were 
sent out and one of them returned with three prisoners and a machine-gun. 

On the night of the 23rd/24th the line was readjusted and the battalion 
relieved the King’s Own in the right sector, on the line Lock 6-Hessian Wood 
(inclusive)-Potsdam Wood (inclusive). 


* On the evening of the 2oth, the divisional commander, MajoreGeneral T. Bridges, 
was severely wounded while visiting a Brigade Headquarters at Hill 60. He was suc- 
ceeded the following day by Major-General D. G. Jeffreys 
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From this time onwards until early in November the story of the battalion 
is one of trench warfare carried on under hard conditions of weather, under 
heavy shelling and in almost unimaginable discomfort in the line. Tours in 
the line were usually for nine days, and of these six days were spent in the front 
trenches or shell-holes and three in support in dug-outs in the canal bank or at 
Hill 60. The battalion took no part in any attack, but held, at one time or 
another, every sector of the line from the canal to Shrewsbury Forest, inclusive. 
When out of the line the battalion went back to one or other of the camps near 
Kemmel where the men could get hot baths and hot—really hot—meals. 
Battle casualties in this period were comparatively few ; 1 officer and 20 other 
ranks were killed and 2 officers and 63 other ranks wounded. 

During the same period eleven officers joined the battalion: 2nd-Lieu- 
tenants J. H. Huddlestone, E. Shepherd, C. Thomson, E. F.G. Chapman, L. H. 
Gibbs, J. Rowbottom, R. T. Duerdon, C. H. Sims, W. A. Proctor, J. W. 
Redding, and E. C. Fox. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LAST PHASE 


ETWEEN November 5th and 12th the roth division was relieved by 
B the 37th division and moved by rail and road to a training ground 
some 5 or 6 miles south-west of Hazebrouck. 

The battalion moved on the roth and was billeted at Sercus, midway 
between Hazebrouck and Blairinghem, where Divisional Headquarters was 
installed. 

The division remained in this area until the first week in December, and 
during this period a very comprehensive training programme was carried out. 
The programme commenced with setting-up drill, squad drill and rifle exercises 
and went through the different stages of platoon and company drill, musketry, 
bombing, the use of rifle grenades, and Lewis gunnery up to tactical schemes, 
including counter-attack schemes. Not more than five hours or less than four 
hours’ training were allowed on weekdays, leaving ample time for recreation, 
and a kit-inspection was held every Sunday. Captain H. W. House, who had 
been attached to the brigade staff for some months, was transferred to the 
divisional staff. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Jones went on leave and was succeeded by Major N. S. 
Callard from the 7/South Lancs. 

On December 5th orders were received to move into the VIth Corps area 
south-west of Arras. On the 7th the division was ordered to the Achiet area 
(5 miles west of Bapaume), and on the 8th was ordered to the Etricourt area 
(8 miles south of Bapaume) in the IIIrd Corps area. 

The 56th brigade entrained at Steenbecque on the 7th and arrived at 
Bailleulmont (8 miles south-west of Arras) on the night of the 7th/8th. On the 
8th the brigade marched ro miles to Courcelles-le-Comte, and on the following 
day marched 16 miles to Etncourt. This was a very trying march, rain fell 
steadily all day and the roads were much congested by a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of traffic. 

On arrival in the area orders were received for the rgth division to relieve 
the 6th division, on the 11th and 12th, on the line held by the Bnitish after the 
battle of Cambrai in November and beginning of December. Generally speak- 
ing, the line faced north-east with its right on the eastern slope of the Couillet 
valley and the left about 1,000 yards east of Flesquiéres. The village of Mar- 
coing faced the eastern face of the position at a distance of about 1,200 yards. 
The forward system of trenches had been the support system of the Hinden- 
burg line. The greater part of this system was covered by a newly dug trench 
line which faced north for half its length and east for the remainder, thus forming 
a rather sharp salient on the forward system. The original forward system 
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of the Hindenburg line formed the reserve area and was known as the Inter- 
mediate line. The trenches in the forward system were in bad condition ; 
some of them had never been completed and there was but little wire. The 
trenches in the Intermediate line were good, wide and deep and well supplied 
with dug-outs. 

On the night of the 12th/13th the 57th and 58th brigades took over the 
forward system with the 56th brigade in reserve in the Intermediate line. 
On the night of the 15th/16th the 56th brigade relieved the 57th in the left 
sector of the front, the battalion taking over the right sub-sector of the newly 
dug line. The tour was uneventful except for a successful patrol operation 
carried out on the night of the 19th. The objective of the operation was the 
capture of a machine-gun post about 500 yards from the line. The patrol was 
divided into three groups of four men each and—in spite of the fact that the 
machine-gun continued firing while the groups were taking up position—the 
post was rushed at a given signal. The machine-gun and six prisoners, two of 
whom were wounded, were captured and four Germans were killed at the cost 
of oneman killed and one slightly wounded. Unfortunately the name of the 
officer who commanded the patrol has not been recorded. 

During the remainder of December the battalion did one tour in the forward 
area and one in the reserve area. The weather throughout was very cold with 
occasional heavy snowstorms. Enemy activity was confined to occasional 
heavy bombardments of heavy and gas shells. On December 30th, however, 
the enemy, aftera very heavy bombardment which included the right of the roth 
division, attacked the 63rd division and captured some trenches. This 
necessitated the movement of two battalions of the 56th brigade, then in 
Havrincourt Wood, to Highland Ridge in reserve to the 63rd division. 

On January 3rd and 4th the 56th brigade relieved the left brigade of the 
63rd division on a front of 1,000 yards. Two battalions held the forward 
system, one in the support system and the 7/East Lancs in reserve in Havrin- 
court Wood; this was the first time the battalion had been out of trenches 
since Decemberi2th. However, the battalion was not to remain out of trenches, 
for on the 5th the new line taken up was extended by another 800 yards. The 
average trench strength of the battalions of the 56th brigade had dwindled to 
about 300 other ranks ; consequently three battalions were necessary for the 
forward system, leaving only one in the support system, the Intermediate 
line. 

The brigade remained in these positions until January 12th, when it was 
relieved by the 57th brigade and moved to camps near Ytres. When relieved, 
the battalions of the brigade during thirty-one days had spent in trenches: 
7/N. Lancs, 31 days; 7/E. Lancs, 30 days; 7/S. Lancs, 28 days and the 
7/King’s Own, 26 days. The last-named battalion remained in the support 
system to find working parties.* 

During the latter part of the last tour there had been signs which seemed to 
indicate the imminence of an attack by the enemy. Hostile artillery fire 
increased considerably, unusual movements of troops from Cambrai and 


* Lieut.-Colonel Beesly took over command of the battalion during the first week 
in January from Major Callard, who was ordered home to command the 3rd Battalion 
of the South Lancashire. Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Jones rejoined from leave in England 
in the middle of January and retained command of the battalion until it was disbanded. 
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Masnieres, in a south-westerly direction were observed and there was a good 
deal of hostile activity in the air, at comparatively low altitudes. 

On January roth a general warning was issued to the effect that the enemy 
was about to attack ; no attack however materialized. The long frost broke 
up about the 7th and was followed by a rapid thaw which reduced trenches to 
impassable wet ditches and work on them was never-ending.* 

On January oth the 56th brigade again went back to the trenches in 
relief of the 58th brigade, which together with the 57th brigade had relieved the 
whole of the 63rd division. The 56th brigade held the left sector which lay 
across the Couillet valley about a mile south-west of Marcoing, with two 
battalions in front line, one in support 800 yards to the rear, on the north slope 
of Highland Ridge, and one in reserve 1,000 yards further back in the Inter- 
mediate line. During this tour the battalions of the division were organized 
in two groups of six battalions each. The 56th brigade plus two battalions 
of the 58th formed ‘‘B”’ Group. Under this arrangement each group had two 
battalions in the forward system, one in the support system, one in the reserve 
system and the other two in the rest area between Havrincourt Wood and 
Ytres. | 

During the first tour under the new organization the battalion did four 
days in the forward system, two in reserve and four in support, whence on the 
28th it went back to the rest area in Havrincourt Wood. 

On February ist the battalion was back again in the line for four days, the 
last tour in any line as a battalion, for orders had been received for the dis- 
bandment of all the battalions of the 56th brigade and for the reconstruction 
of the brigade with three battalions from other brigades and another division. 

This last tour was a quiet one, so far as hostile activity was concerned, but 
the trenches were as bad as ever and work as before was continuous. 

On February 6th half the battalion was sent in buses to the rst Battalion 
East Lancashire Regiment, then in the 103rd brigade, 34th division, VIth Corps, 
south of Arras. The remainder of the battalion was sent by rail to the Base 
Depots, whence officers and other ranks were distributed among the 2nd, 4th, 
5th and 11th Battalions of the East Lancashire Regiment. 


* While in the line in December and January, ‘“ Trench Foot ” caused heavy losses 
in most of the troops in the line. The battalion, however, suffered very little, thanks 
to the precautions taken, which included regular inspections of feet twice daily by 
company officers. 


ENVOI 


There was snow on the ground and the sun was shining when the 7th 
Battalion paraded for the last time, outside Havrincourt Wood. Along the 
road was the line of buses that were to take the different contingents on their 
way to their new units. Only those who joined a newly formed unit of the 
New Armies can realize what the disbandment of the battalion meant to such of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men as had served with it since 
the early days of its formation. It was easily understood that there were 
imperative reasons for the reduction and reorganization of brigades, and all 
ranks loyally accepted the order when it came. They knew, too, that for the 
most part they were moving to battalions of the Regiment that had older and 
more glorious traditions. But for those who had served with the 7th Battalion 
since the early months, and for many others too, the disbandment was like the 
breaking up ofahome. They had felt the esprit de corps gradually and steadily 
binding man to man, section to section, and company to company. Through- 
out the monotony of training in England, in the dust of Flanders roads, in the 
mud of the trenches, and in the uncertainty of battle, the ties of mutual friend- 
ship, confidence, and pride had grown persistently stronger and stronger. Each 
offensive and almost every tour in the trenches had taken its toll of killed, miss- 
ing and wounded ; but as each new draft filled the gaps, the feeling of unity 
was maintained, strengthened by a growing tradition and by the memory of 
those who had fallen. There were still many months to go before the end of the 
war, and the supreme test had yet to come ; the records of the other battalions 
of the Regiment can show that the contingents of the 7th Battalion that joined 
them were tried, and not found wanting. But the disintegration of the bat- 
talion which took place on that frosty morning in February, 1918, was very 
different from the kind of disbandment that many must have hoped for. 
And so, when the buses rolled away, neither the smiles nor the cheers could 
disguise the feeling of bitter disappointment that the composite life of the 
battalion had been cut short before it had reached its goal. 


H.W.H.. 
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PART VIII 


THE 8TH BATTALION 
CHAPTER I 
FORMATION OF THE BATTALION AND THE MOVE TO FRANCE 


E 8th Battalion was formed in September, 1914, at Codford in 

Wiltshire, Colonel J. S. Melville, D.S.O., being gazetted to the 

battalion on September 29th. The first Monthly State, dated 
October Ist, shows the following officers :—Major W. A. Jupp, Captain H. B. 
Barrett ; 2nd-Lieutenants E. A. Collymore, A. B. Youlle, C. W. Lawrence, 
J.C. P. Metcalfe, E. A. Barnard, J. P. Finlay ; Lieutenant and Quartermaster 
J. Sandilands and Regimental-Sergt.-Major A. Lambert. 

In November the nucleus of the battalion moved from Codford to Bourne- 
mouth and was billeted at Pokesdown. There the battalion was incorporated 
in the 112th Brigade, commanded by Brig.-General J. Marriott. The other 
battalions in the Brigade were the 11th Battalion Royal Warwickshire, 6th 
Battalion Bedfordshire, and roth Battalion Loyal North Lancashire. 

Very little equipment or uniform was available, the men being dressed in 
New Army “ blues ”’ or, the old soldiers, even in red, while as for rifles, a few 
antiquated Lee-Enfields were distributed to each company. The numbers 
gradually increased, and these were recruited mainly from Lancashire, while 
a good many came from London, South Wales and Bournemouth itself. We 
were fortunate in having a number of experienced N.C.O.s, Boer War veterans 
for the most part, who, in the early stages, were of immense value. A de- 
scription of those first months of the battalion’s existence is rather difficult. 
One supposes that our experiences were similar to those of every ‘‘ Kitchener ”’ 
battalion at that time when masses of raw material had to be turned out into 
the finished article within the shortest possible space of time. It is hard to 
recall what happened in those far-off winter days of 1914 to relieve the daily 
routine of drill, route-marches, lectures and so on, unless it be our bi-weekly 
attack on Foxbury Hill. That can never be forgotten. The long march 
there, then the assault and the weary return to billets; the outpost schemes 
on Warren Hill and Sopley Common, or the nights we spent on Hengistbury 
Head repelling an oft-invading enemy ; or those days, difficult days, of com- 
pany drill on Littledown Common, when cursing and being cursed, one thought 
one would never be able to understand its intricacies ; or the guards that had 
to be supplied on the foreshore, not only to watch for enemy submarines 
(though how we were to tell them from ours was not explained), but to be on 
the look-out for suspicious signals from the front and to prohibit the unsus- 
pecting householders from showing naked lights. 
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By the early spring we had progressed sufficiently in our training to take 
part in brigade exercises, and for that purpose the battalion moved to Ring- 
wood for a week. Here everybody enjoyed himself. It was the first time the 
battalion had assembled as a unit. Before, scattered as we were all over 
Pokesdown, we knew few men outside our own respective companies, but now 
at Ringwood we got to know each other much better. 

When mules first arrived at Pokesdown they were the subject of much 
thought and discussion. It was noticed that they were not shod and their 
naked condition seemed to imply grave neglect on the part of the War Office. 
At all events here the animals were, and it was easy enough to remedy the 
matter without delay. The farrier sergeant was called into consultation and 
soon made the necessary preparations. Then taking up the hind leg of one 
of the mules and putting it between his knees like a horse, he was just about 
to carry on when he disappeared. The mule had apparently taken it all quietly, 
overcome with amazement perhaps, but on realizing the situation had cahmly 
but effectively kicked the sergeant to the far end of the yard. 

Towards the end of March, 1915, the battalion moved to Salisbury Plain 
to join the 37th Division and went under canvas at Windmill Hill, Ludgershall. 
The 37th Division was commanded by Major-General Count Gleichen; the 
Infantry Brigades of the Division were the 110th, 111th and 112th. Ali the 
men were now in khaki and were served with rifles and equipment ; the training 
became more intensive, musketry courses were fired and trench work began. 
It was a hard but jolly life, and the men soon became fit. About the middle 
of June the Division entered upon a week’s tactical exercises in the neighbour- 
hood of Hungerford, the men carrying packs and full equipment for the first 
time. All went well up to the point when we were ordered to attack, when the 
men with their new burdens on their backs, found them a considerable handi- 
cap when having to advance in “ short, sharp rushes.’’ This displeased the 
G.O.C. mightily, and calling all the officers together, he told us in a few chosen 
words what he thought of our effort and ordered us to start all over again from 
squad drill! This was indeed a heavy blow to us who prided ourselves on 
an attack. 

However, within a fortnight we sailed for FRANCE. 

On the last afternoon of July, 1915, the battalion paraded for embark- 
ation and without ceremony entrained for Folkestone. The advance party, 
consisting of the second in command, Major H. B. Magrath, the transport 
officer, Lieutenant Fyffe Johnson, the machine-gun officer, Lieutenant 
Winser and the chaplain, Captain Allchin, had left for Havre early the morn- 
ing before. The following were the officers who sailed with the battalion :— 


Bt. Colonel J. S. Melville, C.O. 

Major H. B. Magrath, 2nd in Command. 
Captain P. Hammond, Adjutant. 

Hon. Lieutenant J. Sandilands, Quartermaster. 
Lieutenant Burnham, M.O. 

Captain Allchin, Chaplain. 

Captain S. G. Bradshaw. 

Captain G. Ess. 

Captain G. W. J. Lawrence. 
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Captain H. M. Singer. 
Lieutenant E. A. Barnard. 
Lieutenant A. B. Collymore. 
Lieutenant B. J. C. Fawcett. 
Lieutenant A. Fyffe Johnson, Transport Officer. 
Lieutenant G. A. Peake. 
Lieutenant A. C. Winser, Machine-Gun Officer. 
Lieutenant A. B. Youlle. 
2nd-Lieutenants R. A. Beloe. 
G. W. H. Bentley. 
R. W. Bower, Signals. 
F. Edmonson. 
M. Forman. 
J. Heath. 
C. R. L. Humphreys Koekkoek. 
B. MacQueen. 
G. A. Mount. 
A. D. Stock. 
G. I. O. Briggs. 
S. F. Robinson. 


We travelled down to Folkestone in two trains. On our arrival a civilian 
popped his head into a carriage window to wish us luck and inquired at the 
same time who we were. This was too much for MacQueen, whose one hobby 
was spy-hunting, and the poor man was promptly put under arrest. 

Quietly we marched on board the waiting boat. Not a light was to be 
seen anywhere. This was hardly necessary, as it was a perfect moonlight 
summer night and the Channel as calm asa pond. Presently we swung out of 
harbour, and, accompanied by a destroyer, slid quietly across to Boulogne, 
As we marched along the quay a clock somewhere struck twelve ; on we went 
through the town, escorted by what seemed half its female population, and 
climbed the hill to the camp at Ostrehove. On the following morning, with 
the band at its head, the battalion had a sort of triumphal march through the 
town. In the afternoon we took the opportunity of changing our money, 
bought a few useless things, bathed, and sent field postcards home! Late the 
next night the battalion left camp for Pont de Briques, a station 3 miles away, 
where it entrained for Audruicq. The advance party was on this train, having 
come from Havre. At dawn after a night of lurching and jolting and inter- 
minable halts we got out at some little station or other and marched toward 
Nielle les Ardres, not, one fears, by the shortest route. Here we were billeted 
for a couple of days, the officers in a chAteau and the men in barns. The 
morning of August 4th saw us on the road again, this time for Arques, passing 
through Nordausques, where we joined up with the rest of the 112th Brigade, 
at Tilques and the outskirts of St. Omer. The weather still kept delightfully 
fine, though the heat was rather trying for marching. Next morning we set 
out for Hazebrouck, where we and the 11th Warwickshires were billeted in a 
hospital or institution of some kind then in course of construction. The town 
gave us the first glimpses of war. A few days before our arrival enemy planes 
had dropped bombs near the hospital and several houses showed marks of 
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splinters. In the distance we saw the shells from our anti-aircraft guns filling 
the sky with their puffs of cotton-wool, barring the way, we hoped, of another 
raiding party. In the streets, ambulances and even privately owned cars 
would be seen hastening to hospital with their wounded. 

For five days we remained here valiantly trying to enjoy our last taste of 
civilization, sampling the French cookery in stuffy restaurants, playing billiards 
on queer-shaped tables, buying souvenirs or drinking vermouth and cassis, 
and pretending to like it. 

On Sunday, August 8th, the battalion, together with the 11th Warwick- 
shires of our Brigade, were inspected by General Sir H. Plumer, commanding 
the Second Army. 

The 37th Division now formed part of the IInd Corps. The general 
situation at this time in Belgium and North-East France was as follows: The 
front line, stabilized after the second Battle of Ypres, lay, roughly speaking, 
from the sea at Nieuport, east of Ypres, between Kemmel hill and the Wyt- 
schaete ridge, south-east of Armentiéres and Neuve Chapelle to Givenchy on 
the La Bassée Canal. 

On August roth, leaving Battalion Headquarters and the machine-gun 
section behind, we marched to Dranoutre, where we were to provide working 
parties for digging trenches around Kemmel and Locre. It was a pretty stiff 
march, those 15 miles or so, and we were thankful to reach our destination, 
which proved to be a camp pitched in an open field a mile in front of the village. 

We soon settled down to our tasks. Parties went up to the front line 
at night or to Kemmel by day, but great care had to be exercised to avoid being 
observed by the enemy as several of the approaches were under observation 
from the top of Wytschaeteridge. Once or twice he shelled us on the road, but 
no casualties occurred. 

Immediately behind our camp an observation balloon was stationed. 
Now one day a Taube flew over, and no sooner had he ‘ spotted us’ than he 
turned back and was soon over his own lines. An hour later, a peculiar whine, 
which we instinctively knew was that of a shell, ended in a terrific crash about 
300 yards to our front. Then another and yet another, but they burst too far 
away to do any damage. About half a dozen fell in all and the only casualty 
was one of the Warwicks, and he, poor fellow, was doing F.P. No. 1 at the time. 
It was thought that the Germans were trying to get the balloon. 

After that, however, we were not further disturbed and continued to send 
out working parties. Our first casualty was Private Dodson of ‘‘ D ’’ Company, 
who received a bullet in the leg while bivouacked with his company in a 
broken-down barn a few hundred yards behind the firing line. An unhealthy 
place that barn, for two or three more casualties occurred there. 

On Sunday, the 22nd, the camp was shelled again. It so happened that 
that afternoon the Divisional General, General Count Gleichen, visited us and 
during the course of his inspection a couple of enemy shrapnel burst almost over- 
head. These were followed by several more with such accuracy that the Genera] 
gave the order toclear the camp, whereupon everybody in as orderly a manner 
as possible spread out and retreated towards the village, but not before one man 
was killed and four wounded among our neighbours, the Warwicks. Thence- 
forward we pitched our tents behind the village and were troubled no more. 

It was about this time that the British front was extended and rumours 
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were to the effect that the 37th Division was to proceed south to take over 
more line from the French south of Arras. Rumour this time was right, for 
on the 24th we bade farewellto Dranoutre and marched to Godewaersvelde, a 
village at the foot of Mont des Cats, rejoining the remainder of the battalion 
we had left behind at Hazebrouck. On the following night the now complete 
battalion entrained for Doullens, where after a tedious and memorable journey, 
we arrived at four in the morning, stiff and cramped, to be welcomed by 
steaming hot cups of coffee provided by thoughtful canteen ladies. 

Having stretched our limbs, we set out for Amplier, a distance of 4 miles 
east of Doullens, and halted there for the day. During the morning Lieut.- 
General Sir T. D’O. Snow, our Corps Commander, shook hands with each 
officer. General Snow commanded the VIIth Corps of the Third Army, then 
commanded by General Allenby. In the afternoon most of us bathed in the 
river Authie, which, despite the heat which had lasted several days, was, to our 
surprise, intensely cold. Nevertheless it was a distinct improvement on the 
dirty canal at Hazebrouck. 

Mailly-Maillet was our next objective. Early next morning the battalion 
marched to Acheux, where a halt was called for an hour or so for dinner. A 
word or two must be said about the band, those worthy fellows who, later on, 
were to prove themselves such stout stretcher-bearers. Their playing was fine 
and inspiring beyond all doubt, but their time, alas! was oftenat fault. Their 
instruments would run away with their legs, as it were, and the step would get 
quicker and quicker until the battalion, making heroic efforts to keep up with 
them, would finally give up the struggle and let them finish alone. No wonder 
we called ourselves ‘“‘ The Galloping Eighth! ”’ 

Approaching Mailly the companies marched at ten-minutes intervals, as 
the town—5 miles north of Albert—being only a short distance away from the 
firing line, was of course frequently shelled ; and on this account trenches had 
to be dug near our billets to afford shelter in case of bombardment. 


CHAPTER II 
TRENCH WARFARE 
(Sketch No. 1, page 411.) 


T the beginning of September, 1915, the 37th Division relieved the 
A 56th Division of the French Army on a line running roughly south 
to north from a point about 700 yards east of Foncquevillers to a 
point about 1,600 yards north-west of Monchy-au-Bois. This village was 
about 600 yards east of the British line. The line was divided into two brigade 
sectors. The southern sector was allotted to the 111th and 112th Brigades 
which relieved each other every twelve days. The sector was divided into 
three battalion sectors, of which the centre section was held by one battalion 
with all four companies in the line. The flank sections were each held by one 
battalion with two companies in the line and two in support. The support 
companies of the right and left battalions were respectively at Foncquevillers 
and Hannescamps. The 4th Battalion of the brigade was held in reserve at 
Bienvillers, where also were Brigade Headquarters. 

The battalion now commenced its instruction in trench warfare. “A” 
Company went to the Essex Regiment, ‘‘ B ”’ to the King’s Own, “ C ”’ to the 
Lancashire Fusiliers and ‘‘ D”’ to the South Lancashire Regiment, all of the 
12th Brigade 4th Division. 

It was a thrilling experience, this first test of ours. Each platoon, separ- 
ated as it was from the rest of the battalion, was determined to do its best in 
the hands of the regulars. It is impossible to describe the doings of the whole 
of the battalion for the next few days, so perhaps the experiences of one 
platoon will suffice. On the evening of the 29th our guides arrived at the 
village to lead us to our respective regiments—in this case the Essex Regiment. 
The night was extremely dark and wet. Along the Serre road we went, past 
the Sucrerie, until we reached a communication trench which took us, after 
what seemed endless miles, to the support trench which we had to hold. Here 
we spent the night and all the following day, much worried by whizz-bangs. 
For the last two days of the tour we were allotted a portion of the front line 
between two regular platoons who taught us the routine of the trenches as 
well as patrolling and bombing ; but the whizz-bangs were much worse here, 
causing several casualties amongst us and our instructors. Sergeant Skelly 
was very badly wounded the first morning. In those days sniping plates were 
much used, behind which the men fired, but they were not of much use, as 
they gave no protection from the flanks. 

In front of us a couple of German snipers kept firing from a saphead about 
50 yards away. One night the Essex bombing officer took a small party of 
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us out to bomb them. What made the experience doubly exciting was the 
fact that we had never thrown a bomb before, much less the streamer variety 
with which we were supplied that night. However, after a few minutes’ 
instruction by the light of a candle in the company commander’s dug-out, we 
crawled through our wire, making, it seemed, such a rattle that the enemy must 
hear it. Once clear of it, we made our way slowly along a hedge towards the 
two spurts of flame which now felt uncomfortably close, until we were within 
throwing distance. Then we deployed. It was so dark that we could see 
nothing except the red stabs from the two rifles. At a given signal we threw 
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the bombs at where we imagined the saphead to be. Half a dozen exploded 


Then silence except for scuttling footsteps on duckboards. Evidently we had 
only frightened the Germans. So back we crawled with machine-gun bullets 
cracking about our heads and at last reached our trench. But hardly had we 
dropped into it than a couple of enemy bombs burst on the parapet! At 
‘“‘ stand-to’’ next morning we again received a severe shelling with whizz- 
bangs and aerial torpedoes, while away to our left a small enemy mine went 
up, fortunately with no damage to us. Two men of our platoon were wounded 


during the “‘ strafe.”’ . 
In the afternoon the Seaforths came to relieve the Essex, whom we 
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accompanied to Englebelmer, where we were billeted for three days. The 
battalion’s losses during its instruction were 3 killed and 12 wounded. 

On Sunday, September 5th, the battalion assembled once more at Ber- 
trancourt and marched to St. Amand. We had now come to the end of our 
travelling, for here, or rather in this district, we were to remain for several 
months, a fortnight in the trenches and a fortnight in billets. Our first two days 
were occupied in working for the Royal Engineers at Bienvillers and in digging 
a communication trench from the firing line to support in front of Monchy. 
This, of course, had to be done at night ; in the daytime we returned to bivouacs 
behind Bienvillers. It is perhaps humorous to recall that when our gunners 
wished to fire at the German front line all the occupants of our front line were 
withdrawn to support. True, the opposing trenches were very close at this 
point—something like only 30 feet separated them in one place—so perhaps 
it was just as well, especially in view of the retaliation that inevitably followed. 

Meanwhile the relief of the French by the 37th Division in this sector was 
now complete and an opposite number, the roth Royal Fusiliers, 111th Brigade, 
had already been in the line for some days. On the 15th, Brig.-General F. M. 
Robinson relieved Brig.-General J. Marriott in command of the 112th Brigade. 
On the same day the battalion was ordered to relieve the roth Royal Fusiliers. 
In the evening we left billets at St. Amand by companies and marched up to 
Foncquevillers Road, where guides from the Fusiliers were waiting for us. 
“‘ Fonky,” as we learned to call it, was a quaint old town that had suffered 
considerably during the struggle in October, 1914. It was now situated only 
a few hundred yards from the firing line so that shells were constantly dropping 
into it. All the houses were damaged, some being mere heaps of bricks. The 
church, although still standing, had gaping holes everywhere and was roofless. 

We turned to the left as we passed it, now marching by platoons, up the 
road that leads to Hannescamps. Suddenly a machine-gun from the valley 
below opened fire and raked this road from end to end, but no one was touched 
that night. Later on we had reason to respect that machine-gunner’s shooting. 

Presently we dropped into a communication trench which took us down 
to the front line. ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘ B” Companies held the firing line with “C” 
and “‘ D”’ in reserve ; that is, in dug-outs in Snipers’ Square, a hollow half- 
way between the village and the trenches, and in the village itself. On our left 
were the 10th Loyal North Lancashires of our Brigade, while on our right were 
the 1/8th Royal Warwicks of the 48th Division. The night was so very dark 
that it was difficult to find one’s way about. By 11 p.m. the relief was com- 
pleted and for the first time the 8th East Lancashire was holding its bit 
of the British line. After a quiet night dawn came, enabling us to look around 
and inspect our trenches more thoroughly. ‘‘A’’ Company’s line consisted 
of two portions, the South Fortin and North Fortin, the latter a kind of outpost 
trench connected to the main line by a communicating trench. ‘‘ B’’ Com- 
pany’s front was quite straightforward. 

The trenches were in good condition, with roomy dug-outs containing wire 
netting beds, but whose roofs would barely resist a whizz-bang. These 
trenches were to be our abode for several months. 

The German line lay about 400 yards away, facing us like a letter Z on 
the slope of a hill. To our right lay another angle called the Little Z in front 
of Gommecourt Wood. 
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In no-man’s-land a valley lay between the lines with a road running along 
it ; half-way across, the famous poplar tree stood out alone ; at its foot were 
several disused rifle pits—a favourite hunting ground for patrols—where a 
listening post was stationed connected to S. Fortin by means of a sap 150 
yards long. 

After a week in the firing line ‘‘A’”’ and “ B’”’ Companies, relieved by 
““C” and ‘‘ D,” went into reserve. Fortunately the enemy were very quiet 
and gave us time to settle down, his attentions being focussed about this time 
on Loos. Orders came through to cut gaps in our wire while our artillery 
bombarded the enemy’s trenches and cut gaps in his entanglements. 

Patrolling was done at night, but no enemy were encountered. Our first 
effort at patrolling was rather amusing, although the consequences might have 
been serious. A party of about a dozen under an officer set out into no-man’s- 
land after dark; after wandering about for a considerable time they lost 
touch with one another and finally became scattered. Mills bombs could be 
heard exploding here and there and we in the trenches could only wonder what 
was happening. Presently the officer returned with his sergeant to find that 
none of his men had turned up; as he was about to return to look for them, 
one of his patrol with bomb in hand appeared, very excited, and told us he had 
met two small parties of Germans and had bombed them. We noticed that 
the bomb which he held had the pin out, so the conversation was not prolonged. 
During the night, however, the rest of the party, attracted by low whistles, 
found their way back. They had all met enemy patrols and had bombed 
them. Little did they realize that they had been bombing each other ! 

On the 28th, the battalion was relieved by the roth Royal Fusiliers and 
marched back to Humbercamps for the night and thence next day to St. 
Amand, where they were billeted in barns. Our casualties for the tour were 
2 killed and 2 wounded. And so for many months this went on, a fortnight 
in the trenches and a fortnight out. When in billets working parties had 
always to be provided, either for the roth Royal Fusiliers in the line, the 
gunners, or more generally for the Royal Engineers engaged in making a corps 
linein front of Souastre. Hot baths meanwhile had been installed at Pas, the 
Divisional Headquarters 4 miles away, and it was a great treat to get into a 
steaming tub and to put on a clean change of underclothing once every three 
weeks. 

The newly formed divisional concert party, called the “‘ Barn Owls,” had 
erected a theatre in a barn at St. Amand, where each evening they gave a very 
good show that helped to brighten the long winter evenings. 

At the beginning of October Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Mackay of the Ist 
Hampshires arrived to take over command from Colonel Melville, whom we 
were all sorry to lose. 

On the roth our turn for trench duty came round again, and by eight 
o'clock that evening we had again replaced the roth Royal Fusiliers. The 
first two days were uneventful, but at stand-to on the third evening, the enemy 
evidently decided to give us new-comers a taste of warfare and plastered our 
front line with shells of all calibres, raking our parapets and supports with his 
machine-guns. For three-quarters of an hour there was a perfect din, but the 
men stood it well and fortunately suffered only a few casualties. 

The rest of that tour passed off quietly, our casualties this time being 8, 
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all wounded. We were relieved on the 22nd, and marched back to billets 
at Souastre. 

A few days later the battalion furnished a Guard of Honour for H.M. the 
King and the French President at Marieux, consisting of 3 officers and roo 
other ranks under the command of Captain Collymore. 

Back again we went to the trenches on November 2nd to find them in a 
very bad state, mostly all waterlogged, while very few dug-outs remained 
standing. The weather at this time was very wet; and to make life more 
uncomfortable, the enemy began to use aerial torpedoes, which played havoc 
with the already collapsing trenches. It was about this time that Lieutenant 
Parks arrived from the first battalion to take over duty as adjutant, thus 
permitting Captain Hammond to resume command of *‘ A’’ Company. 

The 14th found us back in billets again, having lost 6 wounded and 1 
died of wounds ; we learned that two men who had been attached to a tunnel- 
ling company had also been wounded. 

After a clean up and a hot bath we proceeded to enjoy our “ rest,’’ which 
was nothing but a round of fatigue parties until it was time for us to go up 
the line again. This we did on the 26th, to find the trenches worse than ever, 
in some places impassable and in others waist-deep in water. We were led to 
hope that the enemy were in a similar plight and that some might desert over 
to our lines, but only on two or three occasions did this happen. The only 
way to get about was to get out of the trench and walk on the top; in fact 
on one occasion ‘‘A’”’ Company, finding the communication trench impos- 
sible, tried to carry out a relief in broad daylight by marching down the La 
Brayelle road, but this was too much for the Germans, whose whizz-bangs 
drove us to seek what cover we could. As it was so difficult to get food up to 
the firing line and sleep practically impossible, platoon reliefs took place every 
twenty-four hours and company reliefs every three days. 

Patrols under Koekkoek, Thompson and Winser explored no-man’s-land 
frequently, taking a Lewis gun with them to disperse enemy wiring parties. 
One night Thompson and his orderly were in front of our wire and crossing the 
long sap surprised an enemy party that were crawling along it. Hear- 
ing a suspicious noise in the trench, he peered over and received a bullet 
through his ear; whereupon he threw a couple of bombs and the enemy 
retired. 

And so the winter dragged on, each turn of trench duty becoming more 
wretched than the preceding one and each exacting a larger toll of casualties 
by reason of the enemy’s increased activity. The usual trench routine, the 
usual shelling, the usual patrols, the usual rain and discomfort ; still, the men 
kept extraordinarily fit and cheerful. 

One morning at stand-to Private A. Young of ‘‘B’’ Company noticed 
Sergeant Allan lying wounded in front of our wire and immediately went to 
his rescue. Climbing the parapet, he received a bullet which shattered his 
lower jaw, but undeterred and heedless of the enemy’s fire, he pushed on and 
reached Sergeant Allan, by which time another ‘‘ B ’’ Company man, Private 
Green, had come out to assist him, and together they brought the wounded 
man into safety. Later, terribly wounded as he was, Private Young walked 
up to the village dressing station. For this gallant act he received the 
Victoria Cross, while Private Green was given the D.C.M. 
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As it was impossible to get about without exposing oneself, our casualties 
were more frequent. Our chaplain, the Rev. A. G. Hicks Gower, was wounded 
in this way, returning from the trenches up the exposed La Brayelle road. A 
really good communication trench from the front line to Snipers’ Square was 
now imperative. Every available man in the battalion was therefore col- 
lected : cooks, signallers, orderlies and even orderly room clerks, and digging 
for all they were worth got down the required depth in one night. Final 
touches were added next day to the accompaniment of German whizz-bangs, 
and the name given to it was Red Rose Lane. This trench eased matters 
considerably. ° 

About this time our artillery was augmented bya battery of 9:2 howitzers 
which had taken upa position in front of Souastre, and whose first effort at 
registering filled us all with alarm. Their first shell fell behind the North 
Fortin, the next a hundred yards in front of it, while the third fell somewhere 
in the Z. 

Luckily this battery did not fire often. The enemy on the other hand 
was getting very busy with his artillery. He plastered the front line with 
minenwerfer and the village with 5-9 howitzers, causing a lot of damage but 
on one occasion quite a lot of good. It was this way. 

The gunners had an O.P. in the reserve trenches, situated in the roof of 
a shattered house which was a favourite target of the Boche 5-9 howitzers. One 
day, after a particularly heavy “ strafe,’’ some broken glass was observed in a 
shell hole in the garden, and on further investigation it was found that dozens 
of bottles of champagne were lying buried there. No doubt the cautious 
owner of the house had secreted them there before the enemy advance in 
1914. 

As it was Christmastide this was indeed a fortunate find and the gunners 
nobly shared it amongst us all. Christmas Day itself was spent in the 
trenches, now already covered with snow, but the day passed like any other, 
except that hampers of good cheer arrived in the line from our opposite 
numbers, the roth Royal Fusiliers, who themselves were resting in billets. 

With the arrival of the New Year, raids became more frequent on both 
sides, the roth Royal Fusiliers already having had a go at the Z. To frustrate 
any attempt of the enemy entering our line, patrols were carried out every 
night, supplied by the companies in reserve. 

On January 25th, after a night of‘ominous silence, with the full moon 
making it almost as light as day, a terrific bombardment of our trenches was 
started. Every gun on the German side seemed to be concentrating its fire 
on us and this was augmented by minenwerfer and machine-gun fire. One 
could see little owing to the smoke. The noise was deafening ; the telephone 
wires were all cut. We just waited for the Germans to appear. At 3 a.m. 
after an hour’s violent bombardment the barrage gradually ceased and by 
dawn all was quiet again. We then learned than an enemy raidmg party had 
entered the lines of the Warwicks of the 48th Division on our right and had 
carried away one or two prisoners and a machine-gun. 

Our casualties by good fortune were marvellously few, no doubt owing 
to the fact that the company front was held by only two platoons, which were 
thinly spread out in the firing line. The trenches themselves and the wire 
were both badly knocked about. 
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That evening we were relieved and glad to get to billets in Berles. After 
another turn of trench duty during which time the German artillery and trench 
mortars were particularly active, bombarding both the front line and the field 
batteries in the village, the battalion was relieved on February 13th by the 
ath Worcestershire and retired to billetsat Humbercamps. Three days later we 
moved northwards to Berles, where we relieved the 6th Leicester Regiment of 
our Division. Here we had the misfortune to lose Lieutenant A. C. Winser 
and Captain P. Hammond, both as the result of snipers’ bullets. Winser was 
hit in the head and Hammond in the thigh, both succumbing to their wounds 
a few days later. It was a great blow to lose such fine officers and the batta- 
lion to a man felt their loss keenly. It was only a short time before his death 
that Winser had received from the G.O.C. the Green Card for meritorious 
service. 

Berles, although quite close to the trenches, was still inhabited. It was 
a quiet village, not being bothered much by enemy shell fire ; occasionally the 
divisional band would come and play selections in the square, while a mixed 
throng of inhabitants and troops would gather round and listen. 

One day, however, the Germans dropped several 5-9 shells right amongst 
them, causing several casualties amongst the spectators. None of the bands- 
men were touched, which was an extraordinary thing, but their music and 
instruments were considerably damaged. After that Berles saw no more of 
the divisional band. 

The ground at this time was covered with snow, but despite that the 
trenches were in good condition. News came through that the North Fortin, 
which we had only vacated a few days before, had been raided by the enemy, and 
that the Worcestershire had lost several men. So the Fortin had been raided 
at last ; we could not help feeling that our luck was in, as this trench, being 
so exposed and cut off from the front line, presented an easy prey to enemy 
raiders. 

On the 22nd we were back in Humbercamps, having been relieved by the 
Leicesters, and after a few days working for the 110th Brigade on the trenches 
at Berles, the battalion marched to Hannescamps just slightly to the left of the 
old trenches at Foncquevillers. Here we became support battalion to the 
112th Brigade, relieving the 4th Gloucesters, and provided working parties for 
the two battalions in the line. A few days later we relieved the roth Loyal 
North Lancashire at Hannescamps, but we were not to remain here long as 
there was a general shuffle taking place. On March oth we were moved again 
to our old trenches at Foncquevillers, taking over from the 48th Division, 
and were appalled at the shocking condition of the trenches and the bad state 
of the wire, while the poor old North Fortin was hardly recognizable, as the 
result of its recent raid. | 

Later, we were relieved by the North Lancashire and marched back to 
billets at Pommier. A rumour spread that the division was going into rest, 
but nothing came of it. In the meantime we provided daily working parties 
for the corps line and later moved to St. Amand. Both this village and 
Souastre were fast losing their atmosphere of peace and comfort, owing to the 
attentions of the enemy gunners. Even the parade ground was shelled one 
morning and “‘A’’ Company, who were doing physical drill, suffered one or 
two casualties before they could get away. 
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There was also a general air of bustle and preparation. New troops were 
everywhere. Indian cavalry had come up to “have a look” at the line. 
Fresh batteries appeared here and there. Surely something was going to 
happen soon. 

On April 9th the long-expected rest arrived. Parading at St. Amand the 
battalion marched to Sus St. Leger, a delightful village several miles back 
from the line ; and here for three whole weeks we remained, drilling and train- 
ing for the attack that was to come. It was strange at first being away from 
the noise of gunfire and being able to play football without being interrupted 
by 59shells. Every morning was spentin bombing or machine-gun practice, 
in company drill or smoke demonstrations, while the afternoons were generally 
given over to football. 

The “‘ rest ’’ came to an end on April 30th and we returned to Souastre. 
Two days later we went up to the old line at Foncquevillers to relieve the 2nd 
Royal Irish. The trenches were now much drier and more comfortable, 
but we didn’t think that the Irish had improved on our Red Rose Lane by 
labelling it Red Nose Lane with an enormous red nose painted on the sign- 
board ! 

We remained here a little over a week, during which time the Germans 
were very active shelling our front line with 15 cm. and trench mortars, from 
which we suffered several casualties, both killed and wounded. Enemy 
transport was particularly heavy at night in the region of Gommecourt and 
Essarts and the roads in the rear were continually searched by our artillery. 
This used to lead to heavy retaliation, both directed to our fire trenches and 
also to Foncquevillers itself. 

On May 11th the battalion took over part of the line at Hannescamps 
from the 11th Warwicks and the roth Loyal North Lancashire, who, by the 
way, had suffered heavily in a raid on their line in front of Monchy. 

The distance between the opposing trenches here was much narrower, 
with the result that minenwerfer and rifle grenade were more accurate, especially 
around Fallen Tree Corner, a very unhealthy spot. Our left flank was only a 
few yards from the German’s while our right lay about 200, the result being 
that the left company fared the worse. The enemy shelled us intermittently 
during the whole of the first day, causing a few casualties among the men and 
considerable damage to the trenches. 

On the 14th we were relieved by the gth Leicesters and retired to rest at 
Bavincourt. Enemy aeroplanes were now continually active, patrolling our 
back areas, occasionally bombing them, but generally “‘ spotting ”’ the fresh 
batteries that we were now massing behind the line. Hannescamps was 
getting uncomfortably unsafe and even Bienvillers by no means healthy, 
both villages being constantly shelled by 5:9 howitzers. 

The battalion had a canteen in Bienvillers, a wooden hut affair erected 
near the church. One day MacQueen and another officer rode over from 
Bavincourt to do some stock-taking, and while this was in progress a salvo of 
5-9 Shells burst outside. Then came another, but the counting still went on. 
Suddenly a tremendous crash shook the hut, bottles of sauce and jars of 
marmalade tumbled down from their shelves, and without a word the two 
officers stole silently away to a quieter spot, but not before MacQueen had 
shovelled all the takings into his pocket for safety’s sake. 
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We relieved the Leicesters again on the 26th. Each night now was spent 
in digging trenches about 100 feet in front of the fire trench in preparation for 
the great attack. The purpose of this trench was to be seen later. It was 
none too pleasant a task, as the working parties had not only to put up with 
shelling and machine-gun fire, but also had to be on the look-out for enemy 
raiding parties which were then particularly active. Already the Royal 
Engineers on our right had been attacked while working and had lost a 
few men. So to protect our workers a screen of patrols lay out in front 
of them. 

The enemy was now packing guns ofall calibres in front of us and all day 
long he would register both on the trenches and on objects in rear of them, 
while at night his heavy shells would go droning over on their way to railway 
dumps and transport lines. Casualties were becoming more frequent. Major 
Magrath, our 2nd in command, and Captain Hallet of the Gunners were on 
their way down Collingwood Avenue to visit the front line on the morning of 
June 2nd, when a 5-9 shell burst on top of them, killing them and their orderlies 
instantaneously. Poor Major! He had only just returned from leave and 
was eagerly looking forward to the coming advance. Next day we buried his 
body in the little cemetery behind Bienvillers; his death, it need hardly be 
added, was a great blow to the battalion. Just before this had happened, 
Lieutenant C. B. Smith had had a remarkable escape. He was standing on 
the firestep, looking through his binoculars when a sniper’s bullet hit his hand 
and grazed his ear. He was able to return to duty, however. 

The Leicesters relieved us on June 6th and the battalion was then em- 
ployed as working parties at Bienvillers and Hannescamps, digging huge dug- 
outs for trench-mortar bombs, carrying stores to dumps in the trenches or 
digging trenches for telephone cables. Gas, we now learned, was to be 
employed in the coming attack, and the carrying of the cylinders down to the 
fire trenches was another of the tasks. 

Assembling one night at Bienvillers, our carrying parties proceeded to 
Hannescamps where lorries laden with gas cylinders awaited us in Leicester 
Square, a by no means safe spot. No shells fell and everything was very quiet. 
Our orders were in case of a bombardment to lie on top of the cylinders, one 
of which was allotted to two men. We unloaded at ro p.m., and after an 
interminable time in the open, we slowly moved in one long line down the 
communication trench at the rate of 100 yards an hour. Gas masks were 
worn at the alert. Still no shelling. The enemy were strangely quiet. 
Dawn arrived and up went the German observation balloons, and we felt 
practically certain that now we would be spotted, as the communication 
trench right up to the village was full of men. Still nothing happened. Our 
progress was painfully slow, partly owing to congestion and partly to the 
trouble encountered in fixing the cylinders under the firestep. It was not till 
7 a.m. that all our burdens were safely in position, and a ticklish business was 
over. That night is particularly memorable in that not one single shell came 
over. Little imagination is needed to conceive what might have happened 
had the Germans observed us. A burst cylinder might have given the whole 
game away. As we returned to the village the Boche began to shell, but by 
that time the cylinders were safely tucked away. The first battle of the 
Somme was about to commence. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1916 
(See Sketch 2, page 420, and Sketch 3, page 424.) 


OR some weeks before July 1st, 1916, the rdle of the 112th Brigade on 
the right sector of the divisional front, had been to induce the enemy 
to expect an attack from the brigade front. With this object our 

patrols had been very active in no-man’s-land, several raids had been carried 
out and our machine-guns and trench-mortars had expended much ammu- 
nition. 

On July 1st the réle of the brigade was to form a defensive flank to cover 
the flank of the 46th Division during its attack on Gommecourt. The 46th 
Division was the left Division of the Reserve Army, which with the Fourth 
Army carried out an attack on the enemy from Gommecourt on the north to 
Montauban on the south. 

The bombardment of the enemy’s lines had been going on for some days 
and was now increasing in its intensity. The noise was deafening and one had 
to shout to be heard. It was both fascinating and exhilarating to watch the 
destruction caused by our shell fire. What a joy it was to see our “ heavies ”’ 
bursting in Essarts and Quesnoy, throwing up clouds of red dust. The Z 
was literally plastered with high explosives ; the trees behind it in Pigeon and 
in Gommecourt Wood were being rapidly thinned. The destruction was 
terrible. No one, we thought, could possibly survive such a volume of fire. 
How different from those days in ’15 when each gun was allowed only five 
rounds daily! All ranks were full of confidence and eagerness; one would 
come across a man here and there furtively polishing his bayonet. Here at 
last was the chance to do something, to take part in the real and open warfare 
for which we had so long hoped and practised. It was a great and exciting 
prospect. 

The enemy, on the other hand, was far from idle. He had amassed an 
enormous quantity of artillery in front of us and was determined not to let us 
have it all our own way. On the evening of the 26th the first dose of gas was 
released from our lines. No sooner had the enemy seen the grey, hissing cloud 
coming towards them than they immediately put a heavy barrage down 
our front line and supports while their machine-guns rattled frantically. 
It was like putting a stick in a wasps’ nest. The retaliation lasted 
for about an hour, during which we had many casualties, while the 
ler Warwick Avenue, Dead End and Lulu Lane were badly knocked 
about. 

At night, when things became quieter, we heard the Germans singing and 
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whistling and shouting, “‘Come on!” So it was evident that neither our gas 
nor our bombardment had had much effect. But despite this disquieting fact, 
all our men were in high spirits, especially when we heard that a patrol had 
penetrated to the top of the Z and had not encountered a soul. This rumour 
must, in the light of subsequent events, have been false. 

A second dose of gas was emitted on the morning of the 29th provoking 
an intense bombardment, which killed and wounded several of our men, 
though this time there was little or no rifle and machine-gun fire. New troops 
had been observed in the enemy trenches, and these kept sending flares 
up the whole night long. Orders for the attack came through the next 
day. The whole of the line from the right of our Division right down to the 
Somme was to advance behind a smoke barrage. We were to remain in 
our trenches and demonstrate with smoke, etc. Zero hour was 7.30 a.m. on 
July 1st. 

The night before the attack we carried our smoke bombs and candles to 
the forward trench in front of the line. 

The morning of the 1st was perfect, cloudless and warm ; since dawn the 
smoke bombers had been lying “‘ doggo ”’ in their little shallow trench, waiting 
for the signal to start the smoke barrage. This was to be released five minutes 
before the attack. 

At 7.25 the smoke cloud was discharged and immediately every rifle and 
machine-gun on the German side opened fire, while a heavy barrage was put 
down on our fire trenches. At 7.30 whistles were blown and the troops on our 
right went ‘‘ Over the Top.” 

For two hours the barrage lasted, inflicting several casualties in our ranks, 
but stopped when it was found that we were not advancing. By ten o’clock 
everything was normal again, and as the morning wore on we watched our 
shells bursting over Pigeon and Gommecourt woods but never advancing. 
Surely the Boche was not holding us. Later in the afternoon it was learnt 
that the attack on the Z and on Gommecourt Wood had failed. One heard of 
our severe losses, of uncut wire and of machine-gun emplacements intact. 
It was very disappointing news. 

The next day we were relieved by the 5th Lincolns and on the same day 
the 111th and 112th Brigades were ordered south to Albert, where some ground 
had been won, to relieve the 102nd and ro3rd Brigades of the 34th Division 
which had suffered heavy losses on July ist. 

On the night of the 2nd we were billeted at Pommier and the next day 
marched to Halloy via Pas, where there were already hundreds of German 
prisoners in the cages. After resting for a day in billets the battalion was 
taken in buses to Millencourt, where each man was provided with ammunition 
and bombs. Near by was a cemetery rapidly being filled. 

At dawn the next morning after a cold wet night, we moved up to Albert 
and halted behind a cemetery just in front of several batteries of howitzers, 
and presently these began a terrific bombardment in support of a renewed 
attack which was taking place ahead. : 

At noon we moved forward by companies up the Bapaume road, meeting 
parties of prisoners, and took up a position in the Usna-Tara line. From 
here we had a panoramic view of the German lines. In front lay La Boisselle, 
now just a heap of bricks, and the mine dotted with black spots (later dis- 
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covered to be mainly British dead), Ovillers to the left, also in ruins, to the 
right Fricourt. 

In the evening the battalion moved to the open ground in rear of Bécourt 
Wood, and here the night was spent in the open under most miserable con- 
ditions. A drenching downpour continued throughout the night, soaking us 
to the skin. There was not a scrap of shelter anywhere, so we just stood. 
Brigade Headquarters sent an urgent message for a return showing that each 
man was equipped with an identity disc ! 

Fortunately no shells fell near us to add to our misery. 

When the next day came we went forward again through Bécourt Wood, 

where a dressing station was situated in the chateau, past a huge cemetery 
where padres were busy burying the dead, up Sausage Valley, pounded by 5-9 
shells, to the reserve trenches arounc the mine. These were known as Heligo- 
land and were held by the 9th Cheshires, whom we relieved. 
: Dead were lying about everywhere, mostly Tyneside Scottish, who had 
lost heavily in the first attack; also scores of enormous British shells lay 
in and around the trenches and machine-gun posts, all unexploded. The 
trenches themselves were shambles, but the cavernous dug-outs had with- 
stood our bombardment. From these came a foul stench. 

For three days, July 8th, 9th and roth, we remained here, providing carry- 
ing parties for the front and support lines, shelled with 77 mm. and 5:9 shells 
by day and by tear shell at night. This was our first experience of the latter. 
On the 11th the battalion moved up in close support to the 6th Bedfords, 
occupying a trench—the Brown line—which ran at right angles to the enemy 
and the La Boisselle-Contalmaison road. As we werecompletely enfiladed by 
the enemy we immediately began to deepen this trench, cut fire steps on both 
sides and also slits to afford some shelter from the heavy fire that was poured 
down it. Here the battalion had rather a bad time and lost a lot of men. 
We saw the enemy massing for an attack behind Mametz Wood, but our 
guns got on to them and dispersed them. 

The roth Loyal North Lancashire were holding the front line and on the 
13th we relieved them, one platoon of ‘‘ A ’’ Company occupying an old enemy 
battery position and another lining the front edge of Contalmaison Wood. 
This platoon suffered considerably from enemy shell fire. In front of us stood 
Poziéres, about 1,200 yards away, its houses and trees still hardly touched by 
ae shells, looking rather like one of the villages we attacked around Salisbury 

n. 

On the 14th patrols under Lieutenant MacQueen and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Lightbound pushed towards the village, while another under Lieutenants 
Speak and Dunmall held an enemy’s gun position about 200 yards from the 
Poziéres-Liziéres line. At 7 p.m. that day 2nd-Lieutenant Stout with bom- 
bers and a Lewis gun relieved Lieutenant MacQueen’s party and later tried to 
enter Poziéres. Arriving at the barrier, they surprised three of the enemy, 
two of whom they bayoneted ; the third got away and gave the alarm. The 
party then withdrew, suffering heavy casualties from machine-gun fire.* 


* The War Diary of the 112th Brigade contains the following :—‘' From Patrol 
reports on the night of the 14th it appeared that the advanced posts of the 8th East 
Lancashire were in a German trench close up to the hedges just south of Poziéres. .. . 
Under this impression an order was sent to the Commanding Officer of the battalion, late 
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At 8 a.m. next morning, July 15, the battalion received orders to attack 
Poziéres. The 112th Brigade was, after an hour’s preliminary bombardment, 
to advance and capture the village and dig themselves in on the other 
side. ; 
At 9.20 a.m. the battalion, now much below strength, owing to their 
losses of the previous few days, advanced with “A” and ‘‘ B’’ Companies 
leading and ‘‘C” and ‘‘ D”’ Companies in support; the right flank kept to 
the Contalmaison-Poziéres road. The distance to our objective was roughly 
1,200 yards, over broken ground. Assembling on the La Boisselle-Contal- 
maison road, the companies advanced in artillery formation as far as the low 
ground behind Contalmaison Wood, where they deployed. Then breasting 
the rise they came under heavy machine-gun and shell fire, before which men 
dropped like ninepins, and the companies rapidly dwindled away until the 
remnant, reinforced by other units of the brigade, managed to dig in around 
the chalk-pit. Elated by their success, a large number of the enemy began to 
emerge from the village, but they were driven back by machine-gun fire. The 
occupants of the chalk-pit were now suffering severely from the enemy’s gun 
fire ; however, they hung on until 5 p.m., when orders came for another advance 
at 6 p.m. Poziéres again was bombarded between 5 and 6 p.m. and at 6.8 the 
second assault began, only to meet a devastating fire. The hedges surrounding 
the village were reached in some places, but they were thick with uncut wire, 
and the few who managed to get as far as them were rapidly shot down. 
What remained of the battalion dug themselves in half-way across. Lieu- 
tenant MacQueen was killed ; 8 officers, including Bell, Peake, Youlle, Holland, 
Humphreys, Briggs, Piggott, were wounded; of the other ranks 56 were 
killed, 276 wounded and 33 missing. At 2.30 the next morning the remnants 
were relieved by the roth Loyal North Lancashire, and retired to trenches in 
close support. 

Thus ended our first ‘‘ show ”’ in a disastrous failure. It was hopeless 
from the start : the distance to advance in the first place was too great, the 
artillery preparation entirely inadequate, and to attempt to take the village 
with a single brigade was, in the light of after events, merely futile. The 
Australians, profiting by this lesson, in their attack on the village in August, 
first of all pounded it to bits and then assaulted it with Divisions. 

On July 16th the battalion was relieved and went back to Behencourt. 
Here the time was occupied in training and absorbing a draft of 7 officers and 
170 other ranks. On the 25th the battalion was inspected by Lieut.-General 
Sir W. P. Pulteney, commanding the IIIrd Corps. From July 31st to August 
4th we were in reserve in Bécourt Wood, moving forward on the latter date 
into support in front of the “‘ Quadrangle.’’ Three days later we went into the 
front line, relieving the 15th Royal Scots (1o1st Brigade) in front of Bazentin 
le Petit. Two bombing attacks were made by the left company on the enemy, 
who held part of a trench, * which was also occupied by our own troops, but 


on the night of the 14th, to occupy the trench with two companies, with the object of 
facilitating the attack on the morning of the 15th. It was only then discovered that the 
patrols had never been in the trench at all.” 

The truth probably is that the patrols had been in the trench, but the fact that they 
had been driven out had not been reported. 

* The trench mentioned above was known as the “’ Intermediate trench.’”’ During 
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without co-operation of the troops on our left rear nothing material was 
effected, and on the 11th we handed over to the roth Loyal North Lancashire 
and went into support in Mametz Wood. 

The whole brigade was relieved on the 13th, and left the Somme area, 
going to Bruay, via Behencourt, Longpré and Bailleul, where we rejoined the 
37th Division on August 23rd. 

Three days later we were once more in the line to the left of Loos, relieving 
the 7th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers of the 16th Division. After a week of 
‘ peaceful trench warfare ’’ we moved to Dieval, where we had three weeks or 
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rather less of ‘‘rest.”” In addition to training there was a lot of football, and 
the Staff Captain organized some mounted paperchases for the officers. These 
paperchases were a joy to performers and spectators alike, nor were they 
entirely free from danger to both. Every animal in the transport lines was 
pressed into the service, and junior officers who had seldom bestridden even 
a horse often had to ride mules. When a mule got bored he went home, 
paying no attention to the frenzied efforts of the rider, or the objurgations 
of cots who were brushed on one side as he forced his way through the 
crowd. 


September 19th found us in the line near Bully Grenay, in the ‘‘ Angres 


the stay of the 34th Division in this area, seven separate attempts were made on this 
trench. The Loyal North Lancashire captured about 200 yards of the trench by bombing 
along both sides of the trench from the “ top.”” The remainder was eventually captured 
by the 1st Division, which relieved the 34th on the 14th August. 
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II Sector,” on the right of the Loos salient. Here we stayed for nearly a 
month, relieving and being relieved by the 11th Warwicks. 

In a dug-out in the front line we found a copy of a French Army Order 
forbidding fraternizing with the enemy. Those who have read Le Feu, by 
Barbusse, may remember what he says on this subject in this sector. 

Patrolling and trench mortar “‘ strafes ’’ were our chief activities in this 
part of the line, and preparations for a raid were almost completed when on 
October 15th we were unexpectedly relieved by the 26th Canadian Regiment, 
and the Division started to march south. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE BATTLE OF THE ANCRE AND WINTER OF 1916-1917 
(See Sketch No. 4, page 426.) 


OLONEL J. D. MACKAY left the battalion early in October and 
Major Hon. I. M. Campbell, who had joined from Lovat’s Scouts in 
August, commanded the battalion temporarily until relieved on 
October zoth by Lieut.-Colonel W. I. Webb-Bowen, Middlesex Regiment. 
There were also changes in the command of the Division, Major-General Count 
Gleichen being succeeded by Major-General Scrase-Dickens. His health, 
however, soon gave way, and Major-General Bruce-Williams took over com- 
mand early in November. 

After a very wet march, made worse by attempts to march the whole 
brigade closed up on one road, we reached Bertrancourt on the 23rd. The 
37th Division—in which the 63rd Brigade had relieved the rroth Brigade— 
now formed part of the Vth Corps. We expected to be engaged at a very 
early date, but operations were postponed on account of rain, and we moved 
back to Doullens and trained hard until November 12th. 

The standard of athletics at this time in the battalion was very high. 
Several of the subalterns were excellent ‘‘ Rugger’’ players; we had a few 
members of professional ‘‘ Soccer ’’ teams, and a large proportion of the men 
were enthusiasts at the Northern Union Rugby game. Our star cricketer was 
Lieutenant Minaar, who just failed to get his cap for South Africa. Lieu- 
tenant Fisher was a real ‘‘ tearer’’’ at the quarter-mile and sprints. At the 
brigade sports at Dieval, Fisher won the 100 yards, 220 yards and a gruelling 
}-mile ; almost on the top of that he had to take part in a relay race, which he 
won for us by making up a deficit of at least a third of a lap—a wonderful 
performance. 

The operation in which the Vth Corps was to be employed was the capture 
of the high ground north and south of the Ancre and to establish a line from 
Courcelette—on the Albert-Bapaume road—east of Miraumont and thence to 
Serre. The rdéle of the 37th Division in this operation was to pass through the 
63rd and 51st Divisions and capture a line some distance beyond the objec- 
tives of these divisions, which were Miraumont and Beaumont-Hamel respec- 
tively. Subsequent events caused this réle to be entirely modified. 

Late in the afternoon of November 14th the battalion reached Mailly- 
Maillet, not a pleasant village, as it was full of our heavy guns and was con- 
stantly shelled. Two battalions of the brigade, 11th Warwicks and 6th 
Bedfords, had already gone forward attached to the 3rd Division, which was 
attacking in the direction of Serre. This attack failed. 
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At 1.30 a.m. on the 15th the battalion was ordered forward with the roth 
Loyal North Lancashire and came under the orders of the 3rd Division. We 
arrived at 7.45 a.m. in a thick fog at Beaumont trench, between Beaumont- 
Hamel and Serre, and were ordered to attack with the roth Loyal North 
Lancashire at 8.30 a.m. and capture two trenches—Munich and Frankfort— 
which were about 400 yards to our front. There was but little time or light 
available for getting any idea of the terrain, but at the appointed hour both 
battalions advanced under a moving barrage, with a standing barrage on the 
objective trenches. ‘“‘D” and ‘‘ A” Companies attacked between “‘ Lager 
Alley ’”’ and ‘‘ Crater Lane,” supported by “B” and “C’”’ Companies, and 
with the Loyal North Lancashire on our right. 

Some 200 yards had been covered under cover of the barrage and fog 
before the enemy were aware of the attack ; we then came under very heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire from our left flank. The leading companies, how- 
ever, arrived within about 50 yards from Munich trench, but found the wire 
uncut and were hung up under a heavy barrage. On the left, one platoon, 
under 2nd-Lieutenant Jarintzoff, made some further advance, capturing a 
number of prisoners, but by ro a.m. both battalions had definitely failed. 
The casualties were very severe ; no less than ten officers were killed, including 
Lieutenant Minaar, who fell in a very gallant single-handed attack on a 
machine-gun. We dug in roughly on the line of the Beaumont-Hamel-—Serre 
road.* 

In the afternoon the Brig.-General of the 112th Brigade resumed com- 
mand, and on the night of the 16th/17th the whole brigade was relieved and 
rejoined the 37th Division at Englebelmer. The Division now relieved the 
51st and 63rd Divisions and held the line from the Ancre to Beaumont-Hamel. 
Owing to the partial success on the left, no further advance was attempted and 
nothing but minor operations with the object of improving our line was 
undertaken. 

For four days the battalion moved daily, at times going as far forward 
as “‘ Station Road,” where we spent the time in open shelters and at other 
times we were back as far as our old front line at Hamel. Just behind Station 
Road there was a wonderful series of enemy dug-outs below their three lines 
of trenches. 

A light railway ran up Station Road and then underground as far forward 
as the front line, and in the dug-outs there was accommodation for a brigade 
and such things as a hospital, a bakery and a soda-water factory. The 
weather was bad, the mud and discomfort being only surpassed by the con- 
ditions in the Ypres salient during the following winter. On the 22nd we 
went into line near Beaumont-Hamel, but nothing of note was attempted 
before we were relieved on the 25th. The total casualties from the 14th to 
the 25th amounted to 18 officers and 180 other ranks. Once more the batta- 
lion had been set an impossible task, and it seemed that our luck would never 
turn. 


* It appears from a report made by the O.C. Loyal North Lancashire that a large 
proportion of the casualties in both battalions were caused by our own artillery barrage. 
Another cause of the failure was the state of the ground. Churned up by shell fire and 
turned into a morass by constant rain, rapid advance was impossible and the men were 
knee-deep and sometimes thigh-deep in the mud. 
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We were now informed that the Division was to have a month’s rest for 
training, etc., and on November 30th we arrived at our quarters, Val de Maison, 
a tiny village, where most of the battalion were under canvas. With a hard 
frost and several inches of snow on the ground, the prospects were depressing, 
but the Camp Commandant came from the 7th Battalion and did everything 
possible to make us comfortable. On December 3rd we moved to Beauval, 
where everybody got good accommodation. 

On the 15th the Division started north at short notice, and moved by 
route march to the Festubert area, where we arrived on the 23rd, and Christmas 
found us in the front line in the ‘‘ Orchard salient.”’* 

Soon after we got there the long frost commenced, and at the end of our 
stay battalions only did four days at a time in the front line. When out of 
the line we went to Le Touret, exchanging places once more with the 11th 
Warwicks. Brig.-General Robinson had left the brigade early in December, 
and Brig.-General Ricardo had taken over command. He soon left us to 
return to his beloved Ulster Division, and was succeeded by Brig.-General R. 
Maclachlan, one of the most charming and delightful of men, and a born 
leader. 

At the end of January, 1917, the Division came out of the line and went 
into G.H.Q. Reserve, and on February 4th the battalion was inspected at 
Locon for the first time by our Divisional General, Major-General H. Bruce- 
Williams, who stated that he was much impressed by the steadiness on parade 
and by the general turn-out of the battalion. 

For some time after this the ‘‘ Locon Guards,’’ as the C.O. nicknamed the 
battalion, could do no wrong. Obstacles which had hitherto continually 
irritated us mysteriously disappeared ; indents which had been held up for 
weeks suddenly came through and everyone felt at peace with the world. 
There was a rumour at this time that we had been pulled out of the line to 
form part of a reserve for use in case the Germans attacked the Belgians over 
the frozen inundations which normally covered their front. Such an attack 
was said to be anticipated by the Belgians, but the Germans discovered that 
there were troops in the back areas, and thought that a joint attack (on 
skates ?) was projected by the British and Belgians, so they broke the ice by 
shell fire. This, as stated, was only a rumour. 

On February 9th the 37th Division commenced to relieve the 24th 
Division in the Hulluch-Loos area held by the Ist Corps. On the 11th the 
battalion went into the line, relieving the 7th Battalion Northamptonshire 
Regiment in the right sector of the Loos salient, and immediately on the left 
of the Canadian Division, which had relieved us in October and who were still 
in the same district. 

On the extreme right of the battalion front was the Double Crassier, held 
by a special garrison of one platoon. It was a favourite resort of the Staff, for, 
although the enemy was somewhat too near for peace and quietness, an 
excellent view of the front was obtainable from the top. The officer in charge 


* The Division was now in the XIth Corps and took over the line from Festubert 
to Neuve Chapelle, both inclusive. The line was divided into two brigade sectors, of 
which the 112th Brigade held the right. The brigade was relieved every eight days, 
when it went into reserve at Vieille Chapelle. 
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of the garrison found that he could always divert any unwelcome attentions 
by starting a bombing fight. 

The most noticeable features on the front were the enormous number of 
heavy enemy trench mortars, the thickness of the enemy wire, and the lack 
of this on our side. The first night that we were in the line there were several 
outbursts of heavy shelling ; our men, or some of them, were caught in this 
while out wiring and 10 were killed and 2nd-Lieutenant Etheridge and 21 men 
were wounded. The same thing occurred on the two succeeding nights, but 
the Intelligence Officer (Lieutenant C. L. Taylor) and another officer, who were 
out trying to discover the reason, solved the problem. Our trench mortars 
had developed a habit of firing sudden bursts on the enemy wire ; presumably 
they then went to ground, leaving us, unwarned, to stand the retaliation. As 
soon as this habit was stopped we relapsed into the usual peaceful trench 
warfare. 

Our “ opposite numbers ”’ were once again the 11th Warwicks, an ex- 
cellent arrangement making for continuity and progress in work, and when 
out of the line we went alternately into brigade reserve at Maroc, or into 
divisional reserve at Les Brebis. 

On February 22nd occurred the first break in the long frost, and on the 
23rd, when we relieved the Warwicks in the line the communication trenches 
were almost impassable, and the move was finally completed in the dark 
‘“‘over the top.’”” The main communication trench was not revetted, so when 
the thaw came its sides fell in, and instead of being some 4 feet wide and 6 feet 
deep it became 6 feet wide and 4 feet deep, with another 2 feet or more of 
incredibly adhesive chalky mud at the bottom. 

On March 2nd the Division was relieved and marched south to its training 
area behind Arras, the battalion reaching Rebreuviette on March gth. On 
the 13th Lieut.-Colonel Webb-Bowen left to take over command of the 4th 
Middlesex Regiment (63rd Brigade), and Major Campbell assumed command. 

Training was carried on energetically until April 4th, and gradually the 
plans for the approaching battle were hammered out. On one occasion 
training was actually carried out under fire, for a battalion in another Division 
was practising an attack with ball ammunition, and the bullets were falling in 
the village and amongst the men. When a request was sent that the battalion 
in question should moderate its realism, we were asked if we could not train 
elsewhere, for the attack was to be repeated for the benefit of the G.O.C. 
Division ; no mention was made of the civilian inhabitants. Riding school 
for officers afforded some diversion at times, especially when —— was run 
away with over some practice trenches complete with wire. 


CHAPTER V 
THE BATTLES OF ARRAS 1917 
(See Sketch No. 5, facing page 432, and Sketch No. 6, page 435.) 


TT: Division now joined the VIth Corps (Lieut.-General J. A. L. 
Haldane) belonging to the Third Army, which together with 
the Canadian Corps of the First Army was about to attack 

the German line east of Arras, from the River Cojeul to the Vimy ridge 

inclusive. 

The Vith Corps was to attack, with the 12th, 3rd and 15th Divisions, 
the German line from the Cojeul to the Scarpe, with the 37th Division in reserve. 
The German defensive system on this front consisted of three lines of trenches, 
which were known as the Black, Blue and Brown lines, in that order from 
west to east. 

The three leading Divisions were to capture these three lines, after which 
the 37th Division was to pass through the leading Divisions to capture the 
village of Monchy-le-Preux and consolidate a line east of the village from the 
Cojeul to the Scarpe. 

The 112th Brigade, on the right of the 37th Division, was to pass through 
the 12th Division on the Brown line and attack with two battalions, 6th 
Bedfordshire and 8th East Lancashire in front, supported by the 11th Royal 
Warwickshire and roth Loyal North Lancashire. The front allotted to the 
8th East Lancashire ran from the Arras-Cambrai road, inclusive, to Monchy- 
le-Preux exclusive. Monchy was to be captured by the 111th Brigade and the 
63rd Brigade continued the line to the Scarpe. The whole Division had to 
pass through Arras after the battle had begun, and alternative routes, above 
and below ground, had been carefully reconnoitred. 

Zero day was originally fixed for April 8th, but was postponed until 
the oth, and during the five preceding days the whole German system was 
heavily and continuously shelled. Zero hour was 5.30a.m., and it was calcu- 
lated that the Brown line would be in our hands by 1.30 p.m. 

We left Rebreuviette on April 4th, reaching Warlus early in the morning 
on the 8th. Here the whole brigade spent the day and the night, bivouacking 
in one field. Leaving here at 3.30 a.m. on the gth in pouring rain, we marched 
to the west side of Arras, near the Port d’Amiens. As day dawned the rain 
stopped, and while we breakfasted and drew our fighting equipment the 
weather improved, and when we moved off through the town at 9 a.m. the 
sun was shining. Our assembly position was the old British front line imme- 
diately north of the Arras-Cambrai road, and our march there was singularly 
peaceful. Just as we entered the trench a big dumpexploded on the railway ; 
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the concussion very nearly brought down a wall on top of Battalion Head- 
quarters, but after swaying in an ominous manner it remained standing. 

From the parapet of our own front line, where there was not a shell falling, 
we could watch the attack of the 15th Division to the north. It was a wonderful 
sight, and a rare one for the infantry to see when not actually participating ; 
the barrage was easily seen, and so were the Highlanders, and the resistance 
seemed small. 

We remained in our assembly position until nearly 2 p.m., and then 
moved forward to the German second line. At 5.15 p.m. we were informed 
that the third, and last, line of the enemy trenches had been captured, and we 
were ordered forward to our ‘‘ jumping-off” place. This was under the 
shelter of Orange and Chapel Hills, and was on the road running from 
Feuchy Chapel to Feuchy. As we advanced we came under considerable 
machine-gun fire, and it became apparent that the information was not quite 
accurate, but our jumping-off place was reached without delay. So far the 
attack had been successful, although not quite as rapid as had been hoped, 
but the last trench, situated on top of the hill, had not been captured. 

It was now getting late, and the light was failing, and though it was 
stated, in the Divisional Orders for the attack, that we were not to get involved 
in attack on this line if it could be avoided, something must obviously be done. 
It was difficult to find out what the situation was, but after some unavoidable 
delay ‘“‘A’’ Company, under Captain Edmonson, took part in a joint attack 
with two companies of the Essex Regiment which had been formed near the 
Feuchy Chapel redoubt. Captain Edmonson formed his company into two 
bombing groups followed by riflemen and Lewis gunners. The bombing 
groups entered the German trench by the Tilloy lane trench and by another 
communication trench some 200 yards to the south. The companies of the 
Essex Regiment were, however, unable to co-operate and ‘‘ A’’ Company had 
to retire. It now appeared that the whole Division—or at any rate the two 
right brigades—were up against the same proposition, and orders were issued 
to break off the attack and to dig in in rear of the 12th Division. 

Soon after dark snow began to fall and the night was bitterly cold. Early 
in the morning of the roth the whole of the 37th Division was withdrawn to 
the old German second line trench system, to wait there until the last trench of 
the Brown line had been captured, when the original plan was to be carried out. 

It was not until 1.30 p.m. that we were formed up just in rear of the crest 
of the hill and behind the covering troops of the 12th Division who had attacked 
at noon and gained their objectives. After a few moments’ delay—we had to 
wait for the arrival of the roth Royal Fusiliers—we started off.* But we were 
now twenty-four hours behind the original programme and the enemy had had 
time to remove most of his heavy artillery, to bring up reinforcements and to 
begin new defensive positions. We were told that the field artillery was 


* The Brigade War Diary contains the following :— 

“The Brigade was formed up ready to move at a moment's notice to cross the 
Brown line as soon as its capture was complete, and to move on to the further objectives. 
Consequently the 8th East Lancashire and the 6th Bedfordshire were away and over 
Chapel Hill before the enemy could put down his barrage... . Thanks to the initial 
pace of the two leading battalions our front reached a north and south line just 
west of Les Fossés Farm, with very little loss.” 
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moving forward to cover us, but that it would not be in position for two hours, 
and that meanwhile we should be without artillery support, except from 
such heavy artillery as could cover our front. 

We were now clear of trenches, a most unusual condition at this stage of 
the war, and from the top of the hill a good view was obtained. On our 
right was the valley of the River Cojeul, with the tower of Wancourt church 
beyond it, and the village of Guemappe on the north bank of the river. Still 
nearer ran the Arras-Cambrai road. To our front the ground fell in a gentle 
slope for a mile or more, then rose slightly to a ridge on which was the Bois 
du Vert and other spinneys. On our left front on a projecting spur was the 
village of Monchy-le-Preux, which seemed at present to be untouched by shell 
fire. Between this village and the Arras-Cambrai road we could see a number 
of Germans digging trenches with feverish haste, and it soon became evident 
that there were others otherwise engaged, for as soon as the advance started 
we came under fire from field guns and 4:2 howitzers, some of the former being 
in full view. Wesoon came under machine-gun and rifle fire as well, all at long 
range. There were also a few brave men who were lying out sniping, all of 
whom were accounted for. It soon became evident that the 111th Brigade 
were meeting with great opposition in Monchy, and the fire from our left grew 
heavier, with the result that the left-hand company under Captain Wright 
lost touch with the roth Fusiliers. As the fire grew hotter the advance was 
“by rushes,’”’ and on our right we met with some opposition at Les Fossés 
Farm, which was captured, with the cellars below it, in a joint attack with the 
Bedfords, at about 5.30 p.m. Shortly after this further advance became 
impossible owing to heavy fire at short range. An artillery officer came 
up and stated that the guns were now ready to cover us as soon as they 
knew where we were, but down came the snow and none of the means of 
communication available could be used except runners. Under cover 
of the snow-storm, however, we pushed on another 200 or 300 yards, 
digging in a few yards short of the La Bergére-Monchy road. Soon after 
6 p.m. the signallers arrived and we could report by telephone to Brigade 
Headquarters. 

Captain Wright, commanding the left company, had been killed, and 
touch was lost with the 111th Brigade. Lieutenant Taylor, Intelligence 
Officer, however, found the roth Royal Fusiliers to our left rear, and posts were 
established connecting with that battalion. Two machine-guns arrived at 
dusk, and these and one company of the roth Loyal North Lancashire were 
also posted on our left rear. 

At 5.30 p.m. a message was received from the brigade that a barrage would 
be put down at 5 p.m. which would lift at 5.30 p.m., and that the advance 
was to continue under cover thereof. The message was of course received too 
late, but we advanced as soon as possible but could not make much ground. 
The night was bitterly cold again, with much snow. Rations, however, came 
up, and with them one “‘ Tommy cooker ”’ for every two men; the purchase 
of these was due to the forethought of the Quartermaster, so that there was a 
hot drink obtainable by all. To one of those who remain, the most vivid 
recollection of this night is that of the passing of a gaggle of wild geese and 
their wild “‘ honking,”’ reminding him as it did of the north. 

At 5.15 a.m. on the 11th the attack was continued by the whole Division, 
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but orders were received only at 4.30 a.m., which did not allow much time in 
which to get them out to companies. On our left the 111th Brigade, with 
some tanks and a brigade of cavalry, captured Monchy and took up a line 
immediately to the east of the village. In the 112th Brigade the 11th War- 
wicks and the roth Loyal North Lancashire were ordered to pass through the 
other two battalions and to capture Guemappe on the right and join up with 
the 111th Brigade on the left. 

As soon as the Loyal North Lancashire passed through our line it 
came under very heavy fire from the front and left flank, and there was some 
confusion. Captain Edmonson at once led forward our two leading com- 
panies, and advanced with great dash. He was never seen again, and the 
battalion lost a most valuable officer. The other two companies also advanced, 
and finally, mixed up with the Loyal North Lancashire, elements of the 11th 
Warwicks and of the cavalry, dug in on a line slightly in advance of the La 
Bergére-Monchy road, with posts on a sunken road and in trenches about 200 
yards further on. This was approximately the objective as laid down in our 
original orders. There was now only one officer left with the four companies, 
and Lieutenant Taylor, though slightly wounded, went up from Battalion 
Headquarters. Owing to repeated counter-attacks, all of which were broken 
up, little could be done during the day in the way of reorganization, but by 
the time we were relieved on the night of the 11th/12th this had been com- 
pleted. Acooker had been sent up to Tilloy les Mouflaines, whither we repaired 
on relief, so hot food was again available. The following day we went back 
to Wanquetin and then to Ambrines, where the battalion remained until the 
22nd, training, resting and cleaning up. 

The 37th Division now became part of the XVIIth Corps (Lieut.-General 
Sir C. Fergusson). On April 22nd we moved forward to St. Nicholas, a suburb 
on the north-east of Arras, and soon after dawn on the 23rd we were in trenches 
to the south of Point du Jour on the Arras-Gavrelle road east of the Arras- 
Lens railway. 

This move was preparatory to a general attack to be made by the Third 
and First Armies on the German position north of the Scarpe. The XVIIth 
Corps front extended from the Scarpe to Gavrelle, exclusive. The 51st 
Division was on the right and the 37th on the left, in touch with the 63rd 
Division of the First Army. The immediate objective of the 37th Division 
was “‘ Greenland Hill.” 

The 112th Brigade was in divisional reserve to the other two brigades of 
the Division which were attacking Greenland Hill. 

The 6th Bedfordshire was soon moved forward to support the 63rd 
Brigade on the right, where the situation was obscure. 

By 4 p.m. the rest of the brigade had also moved forward, and we were in 
Chili trench in rear of the Bedfordshire to the west of Greenland Hill. Captain 
Fawcett, commanding ‘“‘ D’’ Company, was severely wounded as we arrived in 
position, and died in hospital that evening. The Adjutant, Captain J. W. Parks, 
who had come from the Ist Battalion in December, 1915, was also severely 
wounded, a grievous loss to the battalion. It appeared that the 6th Bedford- 
shire had been used to reinforce the 63rd Brigade, who had been badly cut 
up in their attack on Greenland Hill. Accordingly the remainder of the 
brigade was ordered forward, soon after 4 p.m., to the line held by the 63rd 
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Brigade, and about 6 p.m. it was ordered to attack, under a barrage, and 
capture Greenland Hill. 

This hill was clearly marked on the map, but it was one of those saddle- 
backed hills without any defined beginning or ending and was not a clearly 
defined objective.* 

The battalion was ordered to attack in the centre, with the Loyal North 
Lancashire on the right and the Warwicks on the left ; ‘‘C ’’ and ‘“‘ D ” Com- 
panies, under Lieutenant Speak, formed the front line, “A” and “ B” moving 
forward in support. A considerable number of casualties were suffered during 
the advance to our front line, and when the attack started the enemy put 
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down a barrage and also attacked with low-flying aeroplanes. Soon after the 
Roeux-Gavrelle road was crossed the advance was stopped by enfilade machine- 
gun fire from the direction of the ‘‘ Chemical Works ”’ near the railway north 
of Roeux, and all three battalions dug in about 100 yards east of this 
road. 

During the night Major G. W. Courtney, who had joined as 2nd in com- 
mand a week before, came up and relieved the C.0., who had been slightly 
wounded by the same shell that wounded the adjutant. 


* Moreover the contours on the maps then in use gave a totally false representation 
of the shape of the hill. The main ridge of the hill lay nearly north and south and not 
east and west as shown on the maps. Some months later the maps were corrected. 
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Orders to continue the attack on the afternoon of the 24th were received, 
but these were subsequently cancelled. The 63rd Brigade was withdrawn 
into reserve, and the battalion was also withdrawn slightly, coming into 
brigade reserve. 

A fresh attack on Greenland Hill was ordered for the 28th. The battalion 
was ordered to move forward in rear of the roth Loyal North Lancashire “‘ to 
conform to the movements of this battalion, and to support it energetically.’’ 
The battalion was ordered, further, to occupy and consolidate the enemy front 
line trenches on the front to be attacked. Lieutenant Speak was ordered 
to command the first line (“C”’ and ‘‘ D”’ Companies), with 2nd-Lieutenant 
Cunliffe in command of the second line. 

The attack progressed well; ‘‘D’’ Company was left to occupy ‘“‘ Cuba 
trench ” slightly short of the objective, whilst Lieutenant Speak pushed 
on with “ C ” and rushed the next trench, which was held. Lieutenant Speak 
was wounded and fell into a shell-hole a few yards in rear of the objective ; 
his men dug back to him and he remained in command until night. ‘“‘A’’ 
and “‘ B”’ had also reached their objectives, but were unable to get in touch 
with the troops on their left ; they suffered some casualties from fire from the 
right flank. Two convenient communication trenches were utilized for 
protecting the flanks and the position was maintained until the battalion was 
relieved on the night of April 28th/z9th.* 

On relief we went to Ambrines, where we remained until May 18th. The 
total casualties suffered since the commencement of active operations had 
been heavy, and, though reinforcements had arrived in some strength, we were 
very short of officers. The casualties from April 23rd to 28th amounted to 7 
officers wounded and 187 other ranks killed, wounded and missing. Time to 
train was needed if further active operations were to be undertaken. In a 
very keenly contested divisional transport competition we had to be content 
with second place, our defeat by the Bedfords being due to one imperfectly 
cleaned mess-tin. Here, too, our tug-of-war team distinguished themselves by 
uprooting a nice apple tree on which they were practising. The tree was 
replanted with the greatest speed and care, but this well-meant effort neither 
deceived nor satisfied the owner of the orchard. 

On May 18th the 37th Division again came under the orders of the VIth 
Corps and began to relieve the 56th Division on a line from the River Cojeul, 
just south-east of Guemappe, to a point about 2,000 yards south-east of 
Monchy-le-Preux. May 21st found us at Tilloy les Mouflaines, and that night 
we took over a portion of the front line from the 8th Middlesex Regiment. 
We were back in the same area as that over which we had fought on April 
11th, with two companies in the line south-east of Monchy and north of the 
Arras-Cambrai road, the other two being in support with Battalion Head- 
quarters in a German gun emplacement across the road. We were told that 
the Division was to be in for a few days only and that it would then go out 


* The failure to establish the right of the Division on the objective on the 23rd and 
again on the 28th of April was due to the fact that the 51st Division on the 23rd and the 
34th Division on the 28th failed to capture the chemical works, Roeux station and the 
line of the railway. From these places enfilade rifle and machine-gun fire was incessant 
and caused heavy casualties. 
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for rest and training ; we were also told that it was anticipated that the enemy 
might retire, but he never did so. There was great activity on the part of the 
artillery and all movement took place at night. There was a lot of work to be 
done in the trenches and our patrols were very active, capturing a number of 
prisoners. On our left flank we were very close to the enemy, in “ Tool 
trench,’ and a constant bombing fight was kept up. Here 2nd-Lieutenant 
Walker distinguished himself by showing a sound appreciation of the things 
that matter. He had noticed that whenever the enemy shells on our trench 
were falling short so as to endanger their own men, the Germans concerned 
sent up a particular combination of flares. Having found Véry lights of the 
right colour, he sent up the same signal every time his sector came under fire. 
The German gunners naturally lengthened range, so that throughout the tour 
Walker’s trench was the most peaceful part of the line. Battalion Headquarters 
however, a short distance behind, received most of the gifts which were meant 
for him and had their dug-out blown in more than once. Another thing he had 
noticed was, that whenever the Germans in the neighbouring trench were 
about to carry out a bombing strafe, one particularly fat man with a bald head 
was much in evidence. He therefore kept a constant look-out on this person, 
and, as soon as the bald head showed activity, got his men under cover. After 
four days we were relieved by the 6th Bedfords and the next day we were 
withdrawn to the Harp, near Tilloy, and were informed that the 29th Divi- 
sion, on our left, was about to undertake an attack with the object of improving 
the line. The battalion was to be attached to the 86th Brigade from 6 a.m. 
on the 27th and would participate in the attack. On the 28th orders were 
received from Brig.-General R. Jelf, commanding the 86th Brigade. Three 
battalions were to carry out the attack ; on the right we were to attack with 
two companies (‘‘B” under Captain I. A. K. Burnett and “D” under 
Lieutenant Bentley) in the front wave and one (“C”’ under Captain W. J. 
Forster) in the second wave. The attack was to be a surprise attack at night, 
with no barrage. The attacking companies were ordered to form up in ‘‘no- 
man’s-land”’ twenty minutes before zero hour. 

During the night of May 28th/z9th we went back to the front line, taking 
over the left of the line we had held before from the Bedfords; Battalion 
Headquarters and ‘‘ B ” and “‘ D ” Companies in the front line, the other two 
going into the cellars at Les Fossés Farm. Only one company had more than 
three officers, and “‘ B ’”’ Company had only two; unfortunately 2nd Lieutenant 
Walker of this company was killed in a bombing fight shortly after we took 
over the line. In the afternoon of the 29th, zero hour was notified as being at 
II p.m., and at 9 p.m. the companies were moving to their places when the 
attack was postponed for twenty-four hours. A patrol from one of the 
battalions on our left had been captured, and it was feared that the enemy 
might be prepared ; if so, it was not much good delaying things for only twenty- 
four hours. 

Matters were further complicated by a heavy thunderstorm late in the 
evening of the 30th, which made movement very difficult, and later caused a 
good deal of trouble with Lewis guns, and even rifles. The attack was now to 
take place under an artillery barrage, and was to start at 11.30 p.m., which 
allowed very little time before dawn. As soon as the companies formed up 
in no-man’s-land, at II.I0 p.m., the enemy put down a heavy artillery and 
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machine-gun barrage.* All companies, however, gained their objectives, but 
on the left trouble soon started, for the trench was very shallow, touch on 
the flanks was not obtained, mud caused jamming in both Lewis guns and 
rifles, and the enemy machine-gun fire was very galling, in spite of the barrage. 
On the right Captain Burnett was killed and by 1 a.m. “ B ’”’ Company had been 
compelled to withdraw. Shortly afterwards a strong counter-attack com- 
pelled the other two companies to return to their starting-point, Captain 
Forster being also killed. The battalions on our left reported that they had 
gained their objectives, and the C.O. left the joint battle Headquarters and 
went up to organize a fresh attack, but at 2.20 a.m. Brigade Headquarters 
stated that the attack on the left had never reached the objectives and that 
no further operations were to be undertaken. 

The battalion was relieved on the night of May 30th, reaching Arras early 
on the morning of June ist. Considering that only three very weak companies 
had been engaged, the casualties had been heavy, totalling 3 officers killed 
and over 70 other ranks killed and wounded. Until June 8th we remained 
in the usual training area behind Arras, moving thence to Denne Broeucq, 
near Fruges. Here we spent fourteen days of intense training, especial 
attention being paid to musketry, for the recent drafts showed but little know- 
ledge of the use of the rifle, and were inclined to throw bombs at the enemy 
at any range. This peculiarity was not confined to the battalion, for, in 
general, too much attention had been paid to bombing, and too little to 
musketry. 

The training programme laid down by Division was, in the opinion of 
many, far too strenuous, no time at all being allowed for recreation or games, 
and everyone was pleased when on the 22nd we started north by road, reaching 
the Locre area on June 25th. 


* Under the Orders of the Division the forming-up line in no-man’s-land was marked 
by a white tape put down some forty-eight hours before the commencement of the attack. 
The natural result was that the enemy discovered the tape and arranged their counter- 
barrage accordingly. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BATTLES OF YPRES 1917 AND THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
BATTALION 


(See Sketch No. 7, page 440, and Sketch No. 8, page 444.) 


HE 37th Division now formed part of the [Xth Corps (Lieut.-General 

Sir A. Hamilton-Gordon) of the Second Army, and settled down to 

training and preparations for the attack on the German line east of 

Ypres, afterwards known as the Third Battle of Ypres, which was ta be carried 

out by the Second and Fifth Armies. The [Xth Corps at this time was holding 

a line east of the Wytschaete ridge from Delporte Farm on the right to a point 
300 yards north-west of Rifle Farm on the left. 

On June 28th the battalion was inspected by General Sir H. Plumer, 
commanding the Second Army, at Wakefield huts, near Dranoutre. The 7th 
Battalion of the Regiment was near by and an officers’ cricket match was 
arranged. Working parties in large numbers were found. On July r1th the 
Division took over the line and the r12th Brigade moved to Kemmel Hill in 
divisional reserve. Major G. W. Courtney now took over command of the 
battalion from Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, who was ordered to the Senior Officers’ 
School in England. The battalion had one tour in the front line trenches 
before the commencement of operations, from the 2oth to 26th, but nothing 
worthy of note occurred. 

During the long-drawn-out battle of Ypres the Division was employed on 
no less than six occasions, but it was nearly always employed, not in the main 
attacks, but on the flanks, so that although the battalion had its share of hard 
fighting, it took no part in any of the better known actions.* 

The réle of the IXth Corps on July 31st (zero day) was to make a diver- 
sion to prevent the enemy transferring troops from the front of the [Xth 
Corps to that of the Fifth Army, which was carrying out the main attack. 
With this object the 37th Division was ordered to capture the German advanced 
line from the Blauwepoortbeek to Rifle Farm inclusive. The r9th Division was 
to make a similar attack on the left of the 37th, and the Australian Corps on 
the right assisted with artillery, gas and smoke bombardments. 

From midnight on July 30th/31st the battalion was attached to the 63rd 
Brigade, and at about that hour arrived at Derry House, south-east of 
Wytschaete, going into brigade reserve. 

By midday on the 31st two companies had been sent forward, attached 
to the 4th Middlesex, and later the rest of the battalion was sent up to rein- 


* The Battle Honours Committee awarded the battles of Pilckem and Poelcapelle to 
to the 8th Battalion East Lancashire Regiment. 
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force this battalion, whose Headquarters had been established at Forester 
Post. The Middlesex reported that nothing had been heard of the three 
companies with which they had attacked, and that the old front line was held 
by 100 men of the Middlesex and our “‘ B ” and ‘‘ C ’”’ Companies. On the left 
the Lincolns (63rd Brigade) had advanced and were about June Farm, and on 
the left of the Lincolns the 56th Brigade was in advance of our troops. The 
battalion was ordered to advance and connect up from the Lincolns to the 
56th Brigade about Bee Farm, but at 5 p.m. this was cancelled and brigade 
orders were received to push forward strong patrols, strength r platoon each, 
all along the battalion front. The C.O. and the Officer Commanding the 
Middlesex agreed that owing to the heavy barrage this was impossible, but 
before they got back to Battalion Headquarters and the telephone, counter- 
orders had been received, an attack under a barrage was ordered instead, and 
finally took place, after a postponement, at 8 p.m. “A,” “B” and “C”’ 
Companies attacked each on a one-platoon frontage in three waves, and all 
gained their objectives, which ran from June Farm on the right through Rifle 
Farm to the fork roads at Bee Farm, where the 56th Brigade was reported to 
be. The enemy had fought stubbornly, and many of them had been killed. 
We also had suffered heavily, only one officer being left with each of the three 
companies. Ever since early morning it had been raining hard, and the ground 
was already approaching the horrible condition which will always be associated 
with the salient in the memory of everybody who was there in the autumn 
of 1917. Several of the remaining Lewis guns were jamming from the mud, 
and patrols sent out to the flanks failed to locate either the Lincolns or the 
brigade on our left. About midnight parties of the enemy were observed 
working round both flanks, and a prisoner was taken who stated that his 
battalion had just come into the line. The three officers left decided that it 
was advisable to withdraw, and by midnight all three companies were back 
in the old front line. 

Before dawn patrols had been sent forward and posts established on 
approximately the line captured in the previous attack, and touch on both 
flanks had been established. 

One patrol went as far as Rifle Farm, found it to be held in strength by 
the enemy, and brought in a wounded officer of the Middlesex. On the night 
of August 1st/znd the 13th Rifle Brigade (111th Brigade) relieved us and we 
returned to Wakefield Camp. The total casualties amounted to 4 officers 
and 97 other ranks. 

We moved from one camp to another until the 7th, when we went into 
support in the Damme Strasse area, north-east of Wytschaete, where we 
remained until the 12th. The 112th Brigade now held the line formerly held 
by the roth Division from Bee Farm to Forret Farm, both inclusive. 

On the 11th the brigade suffered irreparable loss by the death of the 
Brigade Commander, General R. C. Maclachlan, D.S.O., who was killed by a 
sniper while visiting the front line. He had commanded the brigade since 
January, and was beloved by all who knew him. 

The following account, from one of our officers then serving at Brigade 
Headquarters, may not be out of place :— 

‘In the battalion we had come to regard General Maclachlan with an 
affection not often extended to the Staff. He knew every subaltern and never 
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met any of us without a kindly greeting. His manner towards us was per- 
fectly easy, and we, in our turn, felt able to talk to him in a natural manner and 
with none of that defensive attitude of mind which the sight of a brass hat 
instinctively evoked. It was only when I got to Brigade Headquarters, 
however, that I began to realize how deep and how practical an interest he 
took in the comfort and well-being of his brigade. Any little scheme for 
easing the burden of the troops was sure of his instant and whole-hearted 
support, and he would immediately set the necessary arrangements in motion. 
In these matters he was ably seconded by Captain Lewis, the Brigade Major. 
When the brigade was in the line he would say, ‘ Come along, Lewis, let’s see 
how the Bedfords (or whatever the battalion might be) are getting on ; they’ve 
got a rotten section of the line.’ And the two would don mackintoshes and 
sally out to see what could be done to help. Another favourite companion 
was Colonel Dill, the G.S.O.1. of the Division, and it was with Colonel Dill 
that the General was making his rounds when he was killed. I well remember 
how much everyone at Brigade Headquarters was affected when the news 
arrived. One man simply buried his head in his hands and wept, and when, 
a little later, I was helping the Staff Captain to pack up the General’s effects 
for dispatch to England, we both felt like doing the same.” 

Our tour in the front line from the 12th to the 16th was not very eventful, 
but one patrol was lost, going into the enemy’s lines, and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Powell, in command of a carrying party which missed the outpost line, was 
reported missing with his orderly. On the way out 3 officers were wounded 
by shell fire. 

On the 17th we made the acquaintance of our new Brigade Commander, 
Brig.-General A. E. Irvine. 

From the 24th to the night of the 28th/29th we were again in the front 
line in the same—Damme Strasse—area. On the 27th the enemy attempted a 
raid, which was repulsed with loss, the battalion suffering no casualties. On 
relief we went to Siege Farm and then to Bois Carre. Here the camp was 
persistently shelled and bombed; Battalion Headquarters and the C.O.’s 
tent were demolished, thus disposing of the common idea that Headquarters 
always lived in the lap of luxury and perfect safety. Fortunately no casualties 
were inflicted.* 

After another tour in the line opposite Hollebeke we went back to Mont 
Vidaigne for a week ; it was a long time since we had been so far behind the 
line and it was a welcome change. On September rgth the battalion moved 
to Siege Farm, where we came into reserve to the 19th Division.f 

We were not called on, however, and on the 2Ist returned to Mont 
Vidaigne. At less than two hours’ notice on the following day the r12th 
Brigade was ordered to relieve the 118th Brigade in the captured line near 
Tower Hamlets. The battalion was held in reserve in the Zwartelen-Hill 60 
area ; several casualties occurred during this relief. We moved back, first to 


* During the latter half of August the IXth Corps had extended its front to the 
Ypres-Comines canal at the bend near Hollebeke, and on September 2nd the Corps took 
over another 2,000 yards north of the canal. 

¢ The 19th Division, the Northern Division of the IXth Corps, took part in an 
attack of the IXth and rst Anzac Corps on the German position from the Ypres-Comines 
canal to the Ypres-Roulers railway at Broodseinde. 
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the Tunnels under Hill 60, and then to the Spoil Bank, finding large working 
parties every night. On the 27th the whole brigade went to Dead Dog Farm 
in divisional reserve, the 111th and 63rd Brigades having relieved the 39th 
Division on a front of about 1,500 yards with the left on the Menin road west 
of Gheluvelt. 

Lieut.-Colonel Courtney now went sick and Major Pomfret, who recently 
had joined from the 30th Division, took over command until Colonel Campbell 
returned on October Ist. 

On October 4th the r11th and the 63rd Brigades took part, on the extreme 
right flank, in the attack which ended with the capture of Broodseinde. “‘A’”’ 
and ‘‘B’’ Companies were attached to the roth Royal Fusiliers, going to 
Bodmin Copse, and “‘C”’ and ‘‘D” were in the Canada Street Tunnels, attached 
to the roth York and Lancaster Regiment. The C.O., Adjutant and a few 
orderlies were ordered to go to Hedge Street Tunnels, where were the Head- 
quarters of the 111th Brigade. Late on the night of the 4th we were ordered 
to take over the line on the left of the Division from between Tower Hamlets 
and Gheluvelt, on the night of the 5th/6th. A wire to this effect was the 
only intimation received, and some difficulty was experienced in recovering 
““C” and ‘“‘ D” Companies, for the 63rd Brigade had no orders to release 
them. ‘‘A’”’ and “‘ B”’ took over the front line from the 111th Brigade, and 
the rest of the battalion arrived in position in due course, after being “‘ lost ”’ 
by the “ guides.” The battalion was now very weak, not more than 250 men 
going into the line. The weather was at its worst, the mud quite indescribable, 
and movement was very difficult. The transport of rations, trench stores, 
etc., was a source of constant anxiety, for everything had to be brought 
through ‘‘ Dumbarton Wood and Lakes,” now merely an almost pathless 
morass, made worse by a standing barrage. The evacuation of wounded was 
another very great difficulty.* 

On the gth we advanced our line slightly at the same time as the attack 
was continued on our left. Shelling was heavy by night and the snipers were 
active on both sides throughout the tour. Captain Jarintzoff was killed by 
a sniper, but on the whole our snipers scored more often than did those of 
the enemy. We were relieved on the roth/11th; part of the relieving batta- 
lion, however, was lost, and relief was not completed until the afternoon of 
the 11th. 

Just before we went into the line a large draft arrived. It consisted entirely 
of men “‘ combed ”’ out of the R.A.M.C., the A.V.C. and the A.S.C., and was 
left behind with the transport. The Staff Captain utilized the men as a 
brigade carrying party, but they were totally inexperienced, and unknown to 
each other, the N.C.O.’s and officers. It is not a matter for surprise, therefore, 
that, under the horrible conditions of the time, they suffered very heavily, 
accounting for nearly all the casualties suffered ; these amounted to over I00, 
including 20 missing, all of whom were in this party. 


* Apropos of the weather at this time, the 37th Division War Diary contains a 
letter from Divisional Headquarters to one of the Infantry Brigade Commanders. It runs 
as follows :—‘‘ The men must be made to get out of their trenches and shell-holes at 
night and walk about. That is their only chance to escape trench-foot. Isay walk, but 
I suppose it means crawling. It is a matter of blood circulation. I cannot imagine 
anyone having worse times than they are now.” 
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The battalion went back to Mont Noir until October 26th, but a working 
party of ro officers and 210 men was detached for a week, being employed at 
Ypres. Another draft of 140 “A. 4” boys now joined; it was an excep- 
tionally good draft and we were now much stronger than we had been for some 
time. There were with the battalion 27 officers and 499 other ranks, but our 
** Fighting Strength ”’ was 39 officers and 854 other ranks; 12 officers and 
355 men being away, attached to other formations, but on the battalion 
strength. 

From Mont Noir we moved forward to Wakefield Camp, where the whole 
brigade was inspected by the Divisional General, before going into the line 
near Hollebeke on November 11th. We now settled down to hold the line 
for some weeks, each brigade going in in turn, and being alternately in sup- 
port near Ridge Wood, and in reserve near Scherpenburg, where we always 
went to a comfortable hutted camp. The front line consisted of posts, and 
by means of patrols the battalion obtained a constant succession of identifi- 
cations with a minimum of casualties. In the back areas working and salvage 
parties were found. 

Christmas was celebrated in reserve, the New Year in the line, and 
everyone dropped into the routine, going to and from the front line by light 
railway. 

On January roth the Division went right back to the Eblinghem area 
(5 miles west of Hazebrouck), the battalion going to La Belle Hotesse, near 
Blaringhem (6 miles south-west of Hazebrouck). We started training, but the 
weather was severe, with a lot of snow, and on the roth we went to Dickebusch, 
finding large working parties daily. 

Rumour said that the number of battalions per Division was to be reduced 
by three, and for once she proved to be no lying jade, for on February Ist we 
were ordered to send 20 officers and 400 other ranks to the 11th Battalion, 
and were informed that the battalion was to be broken up. 

This party left, under Captain Bentley, on the 4th, and the rest of us 
departed sadly for Eblinghem once more. On the 14th all who were left went 
to the Corps reinforcement camp, except the transport, who went off to be 
attached to the Americans, and the battalion really ceased to exist. A week 
later a few of the officers and all the men joined the 15th Entrenching Batta- 
lion, which was formed out of the remains of the battalions broken up in the 
Division. The rest of the officers, all the warrant officers and the N.C.O.’s on 
Battalion Headquarters proceeded to Etaples, there to wait until they were 
reposted. 
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APPENDIX TO 8TH BATTALION. 


The following narrative, written by an Officer of the 8th Battalion, describes a 
Tour in the Line during the Autumn of 1917 in the Ypres salient :— 


| On October 3rd the Battalion was in the tunnels in reserve, ready for 

any emergency. At 7 p.m. two Companies, ‘‘ A” and “ B,” were sent up to 
the support of the roth Battalion Royal Fusiliers (111th Brigade), who had 
lost heavily. In a battered trench in Bodmin copse the Companies waited 
for what might turn up. A large pill-box accommodated the headquarters 
of both Companies ; it was a foul place and the water was three feet deep in 
one compartment and eighteen inches in the others. 

During the night intense shelling of the area in front of the trench 
indicated lively times ; even in that rear position it was by no means a pleasant 
task to go from one end of the trench to the other issuing the rum ration. 
After dawn the shelling increased instead of slackening off as usual, and 
the discomfort was increased when gas shells began to arrive and everyone 
had to put on the uncomfortable gas respirators. 

The Battalion holding on in front of Tower Hamlets, in the front line, 
and in a close support trench were having a very rough time and orders were 
received for reinforcements to go up to a rear support trench beyond the 
swampy Basseville Beek just in front of Tower Hamlets. The O.C. “A” 
Company, guided by runners took up half his Company, though it seemed 
almost impossible to get through without heavy losses ; the shelling, however, 
slackened off appreciably. 

That evil-smelling, dark and damp pill-box was paradise to those who 
were in it. In front there seemed to be an inferno of unparalleled horror, and 
there was talk of the enemy having launched twelve counter-attacks to regain 
Tower Hamlets. The heavy rain had made the ground, pitted with millions 
of shell-holes, somewhat unsuitable for rapid movement. 

Towards evening on the 4th orders came through for ‘‘ B ’"’ Company 
and the remainder of ‘‘ A’’ Company to move up. The two guides were not 
very certain of their way for they had to take the party over the top and in 
that pepper-pot lid, the landscape offered the guides no help, for almost every- 
thing above ground had been blown to atoms and the ground itself had been 
churned up again and again. It was very dark and the prospect was not 
inviting. One of the orderlies, a youngster of eighteen, broke down in a fit 
of hysteria ; everybody was somewhat rattled and tempers were short, but the 
shelling had ceased. 

The snake-like column wound slowly along and after what seemed an 
age the guides called a halt, they were hopelessly lost. Their landmark had 
been three destroyed tanks but apparently they had followed the wrong 
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three! An officer told the guides that they ought to be shot and indeed 
there was room for more than annoyance. In this infernal area, where an 
S.0.S. rocket might go up at any minute and set the artillery at work again 
in plastering shells all over the support lines, it was in the highest degree 
unsafe to be lost. A shelter was found and the men in it gave the information 
that it was Stirling Castle. The party had moved approximately due north 
instead of due east. While the guides went off to search for new landmarks, 
the party waited apprehensively. When twenty minutes had passed and the 
guides had not returned it was decided to push on without them. At last 
a battered duck-board track was found and then the guides re-appeared. 
This track led to Tower Hamlets across a valley which was an almost impass- 
able swamp. The shelling of the Basseville Beek, combined with heavy rain 
had made it necessary to follow the narrow track if we were to get across the 
valley. 

Just as the party reached the swamp the barrage came down. Another 
of those “‘ strafes ’ which might last anything up to six hours, had commenced. 
The Germans knew all about the swamp and the track ; they flung torrents of 
shells on it and round it. The slope ahead, on the crest of which were several 
pill-boxes, seemed to be receiving no less attention. Fortunately the mud 
localized the damage which the shells, mostly 5:9’s could do; unless a shell 
dropped very near you there was not much danger though it seemed to rain 
shells. The constant crashes and roars make your head swim, the air is acrid 
with the pungent fumes of picric and the senses are half numbed by shock. 
Suddenly the rush culminates in a sudden tremendous roar of a 5:9 that seems 
to have been hurtling straight for your head, and you fling yourself into the 
mud as the sickening crump announces that the shell has arrived. It missed 
you, but a section behind you has been caught by it. One man is screaming 
‘‘ My eyes! Oh, my eyes! !” and everybody in the world seems to be crying 
out ‘‘ Stretcher-bearers, Stretcher-bearers ! ”’ 

As the party rushed on up the slope an armour-piercing shell hit a pill-box 
ahead which was being used as an aid-post. A doctor rushed up almost 
frantic. The pill-box had been full of men, dead and dying, and some had 
now been wounded afresh. Away in the front lights were rocketing up, red 
or green : some of them are signals from the enemy for artillery support, some 
of them are signals from our own lines for the same, and these rows of guns 
along the front try to increase their rain of shells. 

That is the time when a man would offer you an arm or a leg with pleasure, 
for a guarantee that you will be satisfied with that. A 5-9 shell can do funny 
things when it lands within a few yards of you. Nobody relishes the prospect 
of being divided violently into a hundred fragments, or of a few inches 
of metal, travelling at terrific velocity, ripping lumps out of his face or 
stomach. 

At last, however, the party reached the long deep trench which formed 
the rear support trench; ‘‘ A’’ Company had lost several men and so had 
‘‘B” Company ; the wonder of it was that they had not lost more, the mud 
must have saved them. 

The night October 4/5th had given place to day and the shelling had 
stopped. After breakfast, however, the weary business began again. A 
corporal and six men moved to a deeper part of the trench, but the trench was 
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hit in several places and the men were buried. It took several hours to recover 
the bodies. 

During the night 5/6th ‘‘ A’”’ and ‘‘ B”’ Companies moved forward and 
relieved the 13th Royal Fusiliers in the front line where they found that some 
of the casualties had not been evacuated and lent a hand in the evacuation. 

The front of the Battalion was a very long one, extending from the Menin 
road a few hundred yards west of Gheluvelt to the shell-hole posts of the 
North Lancashires, about nine hundred yards away. ‘‘ B’’ Company on the 
left formed the left of the 37th Division front and was barely fifty yards 
from the enemy. ‘‘ A’”’ Company with only about thirty men held a battered 
and irregular trench about two hundred and fifty yards long, by means of 
four posts. The enemy posts opposite were uncertain but appeared to be 
some two hundred yards away. The left post of the North Lancashires was 
some two hundred yards from the right post of the battalion. Opposite the 
middle of this gap were enemy machine-guns in concrete pill-boxes marked 
on the map as Lewis house. Three stumps of trees marked this post and 
formed the only landmark of any use when patrolling between the two 
Battalions. The front line of ‘‘ A’’ Company included, on the left, a small 
pill-box which served as advanced Headquarters. The doorway faced 
the enemy and as the trench parapet had been badly knocked about the 
enemy were able to fire into the top of the doorway. They had snipers watch- 
ing the pill-box and anyone who went in or out usually heard the bullets hit 
the wall above his head. One man was caught but the wound was a nice 
“blighty’”’ one. 

On the night 6/7th enemy trench mortars harassed the front line and 
caused some casualties, the Commanding Officer ran into the entertainment. 
In the rifle of every sentry was fixed an S.O.S. rocket and there was talk 
of enemy movements on the left of ‘‘B’’ Company. Early on the morning 
of the 7th the S.0.S. went up on the left ; ‘‘C’’ Company rushed up the 
communication trench from support to reinforce ‘‘A’’ Company. The 
barrage was incessant and the ration parties had a terrible time getting in 
and out of the line and as a result some rations never arrived. The barrage 
lasted very nearly till noon and everyone, infantry and artillery, British and 
Germans, must have been very jumpy. 

On the 7th ‘‘ D”’ Company relieved ‘‘ A,” and ‘‘C ’”’ Company relieved 
“ B.” About 5 p.m. the O.C. ‘‘ A ’”’ Company went along the line with the O.C. 
““D” Company, and a subaltern of ‘‘D”’ was killed by a sniper. On the 
night 7/8th a tape was laid as a guide to the nearest post of the North Lanca- 
shires. The parapet in front of the pill-box was built up but the enemy 
demolished it and made it worse than before. 

The S.0.S. went up on the front of the Division on the left, and another 
barrage came down. The ration parties did not arrive in the line until about 
8 a.m. on the 8th and the recruits who had been given this duty had a wretched 
introduction to infantry warfare. ‘‘A’’ Company and ‘‘B”’ in support 
had good trenches but had to endure a good deal of shelling. One young 
soldier, barely eighteen, had his legs badly crushed and twisted but remained 
conscious. In fact he asked for a cigarette, but it was his last. 

At 6 a.m. on the oth the Division on the left launched an attack, and the 
shelling during the whole day was very severe. In the afternoon the S.O.S. 
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went up on the left so the shelling was continued with greater force, and it 
was calculated that the artillery fired incessantly for fourteen hours. 

Although it was so hazardous getting in or out of the line it pleased every- 
one to learn that a relief was to take place on the night of the roth. The 
incoming Battalion suffered casualties and the Company that was to relieve 
‘‘A” Company got lost. Thus they had to stay in the support line without 
even the consolation of rations. As, however, ‘‘A’’ Company including 
the O.C., the subaltern and the Company orderlies only totalled twenty-one, 
it was arranged for the incoming Battalion to send two sections in during the 
afternoon to relieve them. 

Even so small a party as twenty-one was big if a crossing of the Basse- 
ville Beek had to be made, and it had. It was decided to divide into two 
parties. The guide taking one party got lost in the swamp and as it was about 
dusk and the barrage could be expected any time, the men waded, over their 
knees in mud to the Menin road, for that formed a certain guide, although in 
case of a barrage it might be decidedly unhealthy. 

It was the witching hour of ‘‘ stand to”’ and the evening strafes were 
due. One young soldier was exhausted and could hardly walk. But no 
party could be delayed by a cripple so his equipment was thrown away to 
make it easier and he was helped along by two others. For eight days the 
men had been floundering about in the mud in midst of shot and shell, but 
to see them march down that road one would have thought that they were 
training for the London to Brighton walk. The road had been hit almost 
at every point. Bits of twisted railway line and stumps of trees alone marked 
it. Many a shell-hole was significantly red and bits of mules were scattered 
about. About three hundred yards past Hooge there was a duck-board 
track leading by the Zillebeke lake to Shrapnel corner. It was therefore 
necessary to keep a look-out for the ruins of Hooge. That hamlet had literally 
been wiped off the face of the earth and there was not one stone on the top 
of another ; nothing but shell-holes, the oft-repaired road, artillery dug-outs 
heavily sandbagged, and a bit of brick-dust. The parties were picked up at 
Shrapnel corner by motor lorries and taken to join the rest of the Battalion 
at Fermoy farm near La Clytte. 

Including the carrying parties, who suffered most, the casualties of the 
battalion during those eight days totalled one hundred and two. [The trench 
strength of the Battalion was between three and four hundred at the beginning 
of the tour.] 


GG 


PART IX 
THE 9TH BATTALION 


Note.—Chapters I-VI have been very kindly contributed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel S. A. Pearse, D.S.O., and are published in original form. It is con- 
sidered that an alteration to the third person would detract from the value 
of the narrative. 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY DAYS 


HE oth (Service) Battalion East Lancashire Regiment came into ex- 
istence at Fulwood Barracks, Preston, at the latter end of August, 
1914. The barracks house the depots of both the East Lancashire 
and Loyal Regiments and have accommodation on mobilization for about one 
thousand men. During August, 1914, almost double this number assembled 
daily and were drafted as quickly as possible to the different points at which 
battalions were in process of formation. It will, therefore, be evident that the 
resources of the barracks were strained to the utmost. Practically no clothing 
or equipment was available and arrangements for feeding the men were made 
with the greatest difficulty. About two hundred men at a time were seated 
at tables in the riding school; hash and bread was hurriedly served out and 
as rapidly consumed. The basins (of knives, forks, spoons and plates 
there was none) were very hastily washed and another two hundred hungry 
men took their places. The behaviour of the men in such circumstances 
was wonderful. They were all animated with a desire to come to grips as 
quickly as possible with the enemy, and were prepared to put up with any 
discomfort in the way of accommodation and to use every endeavour to train 
themselves as quickly as possible for their self-imposed task. 

The Depot Staff was naturally overtaxed and was glad of whatever 
extraneous assistance it could get. At the urgent invitation of Colonel Voyle, 
commanding the depdt, I had come over from Stonyhurst, where I was com- 
manding the O.T.C. and, thanks to the kindness of the Rector of the College, 
I was able to bring with me the two O.T.C. Instructors, Sergeant-Major F. 
Marchent and Gymnastic Sergeant-Major Instructor Hill. These two were 
of the best type of old Army warrant officer. Their help was invaluable ; 
to Sergeant-Major Marchent, formerly Regimental Sergeant-Major of the 
Royal Sussex Regiment, in particular, is due a heavy debt of gratitude. 

At the beginning of September orders were received that five hundred 
men were to be drafted to Lewes, and I was detailed to conduct them. 
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On my return to Preston I was immediately dispatched with another draft 
of the same size to Eastbourne. These two parties became the gth 
Battalion. 

The extreme keenness and excellent behaviour of the men will be apparent 
from the fact that although in conducting the two drafts to Lewes and East- 
bourne and in billeting them I had not the assistance of a single officer, yet 
not a man was missing or gave the least trouble. Long hours in the train 
and an entirely new life might well have caused some complaint. None was 
made. The men distributed themselves in their billets, and each party fell 
in at its appointed rendezvous precisely as ordered. 

My orders were to remain with the party at Eastbourne, and I was vaguely 
under the impression that I was to command the newly formed battalion. 
However, one evening after I had been a few days in Eastbourne, my old 
friend, Lieut.-Colonel A.C. Gabbett, telephoned to me from Lewes to say that 
he had been appointed to command, and asked me if I would be his Second-in- 
Command, an invitation which I very gladly and readily accepted. 

As a commanding officer had been found and a headquarters established 
at Lewes, it may be said that the battalion had now become a definite unit, 
although it was still lacking its complement of officers, and its half-battalions 
were still separated. I was left in command of the two companies at East- 
bourne and, by a most fortunate chance, I had the assistance of some twenty 
ex-regular non-commissioned officers who had joined my draft the day before 
I left Preston. In the few days at Preston under Sergeant-Major Marchent 
the men had learned some idea of simple formations. I now decided to 
spend the mornings in marching and in simple movements in extended order, 
and the afternoons in close order drill. I found that drill as a battalion, 
on the eight-company basis, as none of us had yet mastered the new drill 
book, interested and steadied the men to a wonderful extent. In the after- 
noons I used to add lectures on such subjects as the causes and progress of 
the War, interior economy, or any other subject I thought likely to be of use 
and interest. It is a characteristic of the Lancashire man that he likes listening 
to lectures. It is, however, of no use to attempt to humbug him. If he 
thinks the lecturer is being straightforward with him, he will listen, but not 
otherwise. This is exemplified by an experience at Eastbourne. One day 
an order on the subject of total abstinence was put into my hands with in- 
structions that it was to be read to the men. Knowing that to read it with- 
out comment or explanation would only create the false impression that I 
agreed and concurred 1 toto with the views of the author, I explained the 
genesis of the order, read it to the men, and then added my own comments, 
which were to the following effect ; I was, as they knew, no total abstainer 
and I did not pose as one; temperance was the great thing and a man should 
know for himself how much he could carry. If he was so unfortunate that 
a glass bowled him over, he had better leave drink alone altogether ; if his 
measure was a pint, let it be a pint; if a quart, a quart, and if a gallon— 
well, I hoped he would have it. The men were greatly amused and some 
years afterwards one of them told me that they had never forgotten this 
particular lecture. That they paid attention to it is proved by the fact that 
when, after being at the front in Salonika for months with no possibility of 
getting any liquor, we were sent into the town for a fortnight’s rest, although 
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the temptations there were tremendous and the liquor highly intoxicating, 
not one single case of drunkenness occurred. 

On the last day of October orders were received to remove from Eastbourne 
and Lewes to Seaford, and the whole battalion being now in one place, its 
division into companies was carried out and systematic training began under 
a full complement of officers who, by this time, had been appointed. So 
far no uniform or arms had been issued to us, but sanction was obtained to 
purchase boots under regimental arrangements and an issue of blue serge 
jackets and trousers of Government pattern was made; it was high time, as 
the men had joined in their working clothes and many of these were by this 
time worn out. 

The battalion was camped with the rest of the 65th Brigade to the north 
of the small town and about a mile from the sea and the ground was, on the 
whole, well suited for training. The units forming the infantry of the Brigade 
were the 14th Battalion Liverpool Regiment, the 12th Battalion Lancashire 
Fusiliers, the 9th Battalion East Lancashire Regiment and the 9th Battalion 
King’s Own (Royal Lancaster) Regiment. The brigade, which formed part 
of the 22nd Division, was under the command of Colonel F. W. J. Caulfield 
with Captain Compton as Brigade Major. 

The battalion remained at Seaford until the 1st of December, when the 
heavy rains which had been falling for some time turned our camping ground 
into a morass and we, in common with the other brigades of the Division, 
were ordered into billets at Eastbourne. 

The night before we left, the storm was so severe that we were driven for 
shelter into private houses; fortunately, there were several large private 
schools and a convent at no great distance, and the proprietors were most 
kind in accommodating us and in making light of the inconvenience and 
possible damage we caused ; the convent, in particular, might have most legi- 
timately refused to receive us, but, on the contrary, the Reverend Mother- 
Superior placed a kitchen, scullery and the large school hall entirely at our 
disposal ; the hall had a beautifully polished wooden floor and its occupation 
by sixty to eighty heavily shod and muddy men was more than likely to 
damage it. The officer in charge of this particular party demurred at using 
the hall, but the Reverend Mother would take no refusal. Our men showed 
their appreciation by carefully removing their boots before entering the 
room. One cannot help contrasting such a sense of patriotism and of what 
was due to our troops with the grudging reception sometimes accorded by 
inn-keepers and others who, in spite of being quite adequately paid for putting 
us up, made it apparent that we were far from welcome. A German landing 
would have taught such people the lesson they deserved. 

The morning we left an exceptionally strong wind was blowing, in addition 
to the heavy rain, and nothing could be done to keep the tents standing. 
Many of the large marquees used as canteens, messes and recreation tents, 
were blown to pieces and sheets of galvanized iron used for the various 
cook-houses were carried across the ground almost like sheets of paper, while 
the mud in some areas was knee-deep. The discomfort may well be imagined. 
In spite of it the men maintained their cheerfulness and here, as usual, showed 
the spirit which is characteristic of the British soldier. It fell to me to remain 
behind at Seaford to straighten up the wrecked camp as far as possible and 
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I thus had the opportunity of seeing the battalion march out and to note 
its bearing. Dressed in nondescript clothing, without proper equipment, 
and carrying blankets of every colour, red, green, and blue, with about sixty 
old practice rifles among them and soaked to the skin, they looked like a 
nomad tribe on the move or a stream of Balkan refugees, such as we were 
to meet afterwards in Salonika. Yet, from their faces and the comments 
they made, one would have supposed them to be schoolboys out for a picnic 
on a bright summer’s day. It was late that evening before they were billeted 
as, owing to some misunderstanding, the billeting had to be done twice 
over. Hanging about for hours in sodden clothing and short of food after 
a ten-miles’ march was a severe test to put to soldiers of but a few months’ 
service. 

The battalion remained in Eastbourne until April, 1915, and, by about 
Christmas time was sufficiently advanced in its training for the companies 
to be detached under their commanders for several days at a time, making 
their own arrangements and getting thoroughly accustomed to working 
independently. It was while we were at Eastbourne that we were fortunate 
enough to have Major L. H. Trist posted to us; he had served with his own 
battalion of the Lincolnshire Regiment as part of the Expeditionary Force 
and had been sent home wounded. His experience of actual conditions 
overseas was of the greatest help, since most of us had seen no active service, 
and those who had had any war experience had gained it under totally 
different conditions from those prevailing in a great European war. 

Our next move was in April, when we proceeded to Maidstone for a 
course of trench-digging ; we were billeted in Maidstone and went out by 
train every day to an area where an extensive system of trenches was con- 
structed. The officers and men took to the work well and the experience, 
of course, was of the greatest use to us; we found no difficulty afterwards 
when dealing with trench construction on the French and Salonika fronts. 
The daily entraining and detraining was also capital practice, and, after a 
week, I would have backed the battalion to carry it out quicker than any 
other battalion in the Division. The men liked Maidstone and considered 
it more homely than Eastbourne. As some of them said, Eastbourne was 
altogether such a fashionable town that they felt slightly oppressed by it; 
it was like always wearing their Sunday suit ! 

Having finished our digging, we returned to Seaford on the 24th of 
April, where by this time huts had been put up. Although they were far 
from palatial, they had advantages over tents. While at Seaford our trans- 
port animals and wagons were issued to us. The Battalion Transport was 
formed under Lieutenant Conway and 2nd-Lieutenant Hanson, and we began 
to experience the advantages of that greatest of inventions for the well-being 
of troops—the travelling-cooker. Nothing is more cheering to men on the 
march, and particularly to Lancashire men, than to know that immediately 
on arrival in camp an issue of hot, strong tea will be made, and this is possible 
with the travelling-cooker. 

While on this subject of such conveniences as travelling-cookers, I should 
mention the extreme utility of a few light hand-carts, such as are used by 
boy scouts. Thanks to the generosity of Frank Dixon, our Colonel’s brother- 
in-law, the battalion possessed two of them; they were rubber-tyred and 
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collapsible, and we found them invaluable at all times, and, when we went 
overseas, we ordered two more out from England. 

On the rst of June, 1915, the battalion moved to Aldershot, and here 
the command of the Division was taken over by Major-General the Hon. 
F. Gordon, and that of the Brigade by Brigadier-General Herbert. We 
were all very sorry to lose General Caulfield who had been our brigadier so 
far; he was always most accessible and unsparing in his efforts to do all 
that was possible for the welfare of the Brigade. At first we were under 
canvas at Tweseldown Camp which 1s, I think rightly, considered the best 
at Aldershot, but in July we moved into Talavera Barracks. Aldershot is 
always Aldershot, and no more strenuous work could have been put in by any 
other troops than was put in by all arms of the 22nd Division. To a pre- 
war soldier it was depressing to see the shabbiness of buildings, roads and 
camps as compared with the trim and finished appearance of Aldershot before 
war broke out. 

Our training at Aldershot consisted mainly of musketry and brigade 
training extending over several days, and, when September came, thanks 
to the untiring efforts of Lieut.-Colonel Gabbett and the keenness and grit 
of all ranks, there could have been no unit of the New Army more fit than 
ours to go to the Front. 

In common with other battalions, we had a large number of officers 
surplus to our establishment, and the commanding officer had a hard task 
in selecting those who were to go with us and those who had to be left behind. 
I found it heart-breaking to have to refuse to plead with him on behalf of 
many young officers who implored me to use my influence to get them selected. 

Before sketching the career of the battalion on active service, I shall 
yield to the temptation of giving my explanation of why we earned the com- 
ment made upon us by General Monro when he inspected the whole Division 
on its arrival in France. We were the last unit he inspected, and, having 
done so, he said: “‘ This Brigade is the best Brigade in the Division and your 
Battalion, Colonel Gabbett, is the best Battalion in the Brigade.”’ 

Our men were three parts Lancastrians and one part Welsh, and were 
all working men; our officers were of what is called the old Army officer 
class, and our senior non-commissioned officers were old Regulars. 

With the exception of our commanding officer, second-in-command, two 
company commanders, a few non-commissioned officers and a stray private 
or two, no one had seen any active service, and very few any military service 
at all. 

The genuine patriotism of our men, their pluck and endurance in facing 
discomforts and conditions to which they were quite unaccustomed, their 
sense of humour and cheerfulness, their kindliness and complete lack of 
rancour, their shrewdness and adaptability formed a material on which it 
was a privilege to work. This, and the character of our officers—the character 
of that class to which they belonged, which has no axe to grind, which is used 
to responsibility and with whom the welfare of subordinates is a tradition 
—led to a complete understanding between all ranks and induced all to throw 
themselves wholeheartedly and willingly into their work. 

In addition, Lieut.-Colonel Gabbett was recognized by all to be the 
ideal commanding officer. His varied experience before retiring—among 
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other things he had been adjutant of more than one battalion, had served on 
the Staff and with the Army Service Corps, commanded a transport unit and 
served in the Army Pay Department—had given him a wider and a more 
detailed knowledge than is possessed by the average officer. His power of 
quick decision, sense of justice and unsparing devotion to work, gave those 
under him a sense of absolute confidence that, whatever blunders might be 
made elsewhere, such would not happen in the battalion under his command. 

As illustrative of this, I cannot omit to mention an incident which 
occurred when General Gordon took over the Division. The various brigadiers 
and commanding officers were summoned to a conference and were asked to 
state if they had difficulties as regards their company commanders, their 
adjutants and their officers generally. One commanding officer after another 
got up and complained of this or that difficulty. The only commanding 
officer who had no complaint to make was Colonel Gabbett ; he simply stated 
who were his company commanders, adjutant and quartermaster and gave a 
few particulars concerning them, expressed himself satisfied with his other 
officers, and sat down. General Gordon was impressed, and asked how this 
happy result had been attained. The real answer was that Colonel Gabbett 
never hesitated to dismiss the incompetent and, where necessary, to re-grade 
the others. 

The company commanders at this time were, firstly, Major (later 
Lieut.-Colonel) Cyril Foley, the Eton, Cambridge and Middlesex cricketer, a 
prominent figure in the Jameson Raid and once, it was reputed, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s army. Then Major L. H. 
Trist (later Lieut.-Colonel, D.S.O. and M.C.), a Cambridge Wrangler and 
devoted to soldiering from his schooldays. ‘‘C’’ Company was commanded 
by Captain W. K. Gibbons, New College and Home Civil Service, while “‘ D”’ 
Company was commanded by Captain A. D. Rollo of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway of India. The Adjutant was Lieutenant H. V. Leonard (later Captain, 
M.C.) of Rossall and Clare College, Cambridge, while the Quartermaster 
Lieutenant (later Captain) H. McDonnell deserves a paragraph to himself as 
befits his size and the prominent part he played in the life of the battalion. 

Formerly a warrant officer in the Royal Artillery, that regiment in 
which slackness is unknown, he had, of course, amongst his many accomplish- 
ments a thorough knowledge of how to deal with horses and wagons. His 
assistance, therefore, was often invaluable when inexperienced transport 
drivers were getting into confusion. The imposing appearance of ‘‘ Mac ”’ on 
the largest horse we possessed at a narrow gate or cross-roads, changing a 
tangled mob of distracted transport into an orderly line of march will not 
readily be forgotten. 

No account of the doings of the battalion would be complete without a 
reference to the Medical Officer. Captain L. W. Evans, R.A.M.C., the holder 
of diplomas and degrees innumerable, a specialist in hygienic science, joined 
the battalion at Aldershot and remained with it until the end. ‘‘ Beneath a 
rugged countenance ”’ he hid a wealth of sympathy and discerning knowledge, 
and to his skill and devotion must be attributed the high state of health and 
physical efficiency which so distinguished the battalion. 

The last incident which occurred before leaving Aldershot has been a 
standing joke ever since. The usual order as to the weight of kit allowed to 
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each officer had been published and the time fixed at which all baggage was 
to be paraded on the Square. The Commanding Officer was present and all 
seemed satisfactory until four men were seen staggering up to the dump with 
what looked like an enormous chocolate soufflé on their shoulders. This was 
too much for the Commanding Officer, and he ordered each kit to be weighed. 
Alas! many were found to exceed the allowance, and, in particular, that of 
the Second-in-Command. Himself an old soldier, he had, it seems, a very old- 
time regular as batman, and long experience had taught the batman that a 
valise very tightly rolled would usually pass muster, though of twice the 
permitted weight, outward dimensions being usually all that was regarded. 
The batman had certainly produced a triumph of art ; the valise in question 
must have taken many men Herculean efforts tocompress it into such modest 
dimensions, but weighing it was fatal—the scale showed 120 Ib. instead of 
60! Great was the disappointment of the batman and of the valise’s owner, 
and many the reproaches levelled at the head of the unfortunate subaltern 
whose unrestrained feather bed had aroused the Commanding Officer’s suspicion 
and betrayed so many of us. 


CHAPTER II 
OVERSEAS 


T last the long-expected and long-hoped-for orders came and, on the 
4th of September, 1915, we left Aldershot and embarked at Folkestone 


for Boulogne. Our embarkation strength at Folkestone was 27 
officers and 853 other ranks; our transport, under Major Foley, with the 
remaining officers and men had gone by Southampton and Le Havre. Never 
again were we fated to achieve such an imposing parade state. The crossing 
to Boulogne was made at night, with all lights shrouded, and few of us will 
ever forget the thrill when we were slowly warped into the quay by the Gare 
Maritime and saw below us in the dim light, foreign soldiers, landing officers 
and all the details which accompany the disembarkation of a force on active 
service. We almost expected and hoped to be hurried at once into the firing 
line. Instead, we had a most wearisome and dispiriting march in full equip- 
ment up an interminable hill, on which, little by little, our military ardour 
oozed out of the soles of our boots. If this was war——! After what 
appeared an eternity of time, we reached the Ostrohove Rest Camp, then 
commanded by Colonel Prior. There the arrangements were excellent, and 
the men rested in comfort and ease until the next evening when we entrained 
“for the front.” Our destination was Molliens-au-Bois, where we were in- 
formed a Staff-Officer would meet us, but, owing to some misunderstanding, 
the train carried us to Bertangles, and, in very hot weather, carrying full 
equipment and blankets, we had to march the twelve kilometres to Molliens. 
As our horses and transport had gone to Le Havre, we had to do without 
them. It was while we were in billets at Molliens that our transport rejoined 
us and the battalion was inspected by General Sir Charles Monro, whose 
opinion of the battalion I have already mentioned. 

After a few days in billets, during which the men had time to accustom 
themselves to the new conditions and to practise themselves in that lingua 
franca which was the standard currency in all communications between 
British soldiers and the French inhabitants, we had our first experience of 
the real thing. 

In accordance with the admirable system then obtaining, half the officers 
and a party of senior non-commissioned officers were sent up to the trenches 
east of Aveluy for a few days’ instruction at the hands of a battalion actually 
holding a section of the line. 

Our instructors were the 4th (Territorial) Battalion of the King’s Own 
(Royal Lancaster) Regiment. Colonel Thompson, who was in command, 
Captain Brocklehurst, his adjutant, Major Barnes, the second-in-command, 
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and indeed all the officers, were indefatigable in showing us round, and we 
were much impressed by the very workmanlike way in which the trenches 
were held, and by the bearing of the battalion which, not long before, had 
been in the thick of the fighting at Festubert. The Headquarters Mess enter- 
tained us royally. As yet we knew nothing of the system of “ parcels from 
home,” so the banquets with which we were regaled were a revelation to us. 
One scarcely expected grouse and most excellent claret in a dug-out. No 
special incident occurred during our visit, except that as a reprisal for some 
action on the part of the opposing German artillery it was decided to shell the 
German transport one evening as it passed through La Boisselle on its way 
up to the line. What the precise result was, I do not know, but if one may 
judge from the noise and rapid withdrawal made by the German wagons, 
our gunners evidently made good practice. 

Immediately upon the return of our second party from Aveluy, the 
battalion was ordered to Villers Bretonneux preparatory to taking over a 
section of the line from the French. We accordingly moved to Wiencourt 
and, on the 19th of September, along the Amiens-St. Quentin Road to the 
little village of Foucaucourt, which lies to the south of Bray on the left bank 
of the Somme. The village was in ruins, and the German line ran roughly 
north and south astride the Amiens—St. Quentin Road, and to the east of the 
village. A year previously the Germans had retired down the road followed 
by the French, and, after three days’ constant fighting, both sides had dug 
themselves in. The Germans, who had selected their own line beforehand, 
had the better position, and had an excellent place for their transport and 
supplies in a small wooded valley behind their line. The line was held by the 
French 154th Division, and, on relief, was to be held by three battalions of 
the 65th Brigade, the King’s Own on the right, the gth East Lancashires in 
the centre, and the 14th King’s Liverpools on the left ; the rzth Lancashire 
Fusiliers in reserve. Our portion of the front was to be held by three com- 
panies, with “ D ’’ Company in support, in a small sandy ravine some thousand 
yards in the rear. The relief was carried out without serious casualties, 
although the Germans were evidently aware that a relief was taking place 
and kept up a fairly heavy fire during the night. One slight casualty there 
was ; the commanding officer’s batman signalized his safe arrival at Head- 
quarters by falling down a well, whence he was rescued, much shaken and 
frightened, but otherwise unhurt. Our immediate relief was of the French 
41st Infanterie Coloniale under Commandant Marx. Headquarters consisted 
of a small farmhouse of the usual French courtyard type, with large cellars 
which had been converted into spacious and reassuring “ bolt holes.”” The 
French told us that this farmhouse was not shown on any map and that the 
Germans never shelled it. Their theory was that the Germans wished us to 
suppose that the position of Headquarters was unsuspected so that in the 
event of any important movement a sudden and unexpected deluge of shells 
on Headquarters would produce confusion and panic. 

It was here that we made the acquaintance of the French capitaine- 
adjoint Bourdon, one of the finest types of French officer. He was much 
distressed at the way in which our men exposed themselves and gave away 
positions which the French, in their superior knowledge and experience of 
war, had kept jealously concealed from the enemy. Want of experience 
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perhaps made this inevitable, but the sight of one of our men, after a shell 
burst, crawling up on to the parapet to see the hole made by the shell was 
too much for Monsieur Bourdon. A casualty was no great matter, but to 
give away a carefully concealed point, “c’était un peu trop fort!” 

I fear this excellent officer fell at Verdun, whither his regiment went 
from Foucaucourt, but to him, whether alive or dead, let me pay this tribute. 
Not a detail escaped him, and his accuracy in deduction was almost uncanny. 
For instance, if, while we were sitting in Headquarters talking, a shell came 
from the German lines, he would at once, without moving, give the position 
of the gun, its size, and the position of the burst, and a telephonic com- 
munication with the section affected would invariably produce confirmation 
of his statement. The books, maps and papers which he handed over to us 
were models of accuracy and neatness; not even the register of the little 
cemetery and its small wooden crosses was missing. I had, moreover, an 
excellent opportunity of seeing his dealings with his men and of observing their 
efficiency, and I cannot but consider it a privilege and an education to have 
met him. 

The battalion spent ten days in the trenches at Foucaucourt, during 
which time little of moment occurred. The weather was wet and the com- 
munication trenches, which had been rapidly traced and dug during the 
preceding operations, speedily became impassable. During our tour of duty, 
enemy shell fire, aerial torpedoes and snipers caused us fifteen casualties, of 
whom one died in hospital, whilst the others were only slightly wounded. 

One evening, however, I had a severe scare, and, to this day, I cannot 
imagine why the enemy failed to take advantage of the opportunity offered 
to them. A relief was proceeding on our left and at dusk I had gone out as 
usual to superintend the arrival of our rations. Our two G.S. wagons had 
come up the road from Raincourt and had halted near a small cemetery about 
a quarter of a mile from our headquarters. At this point our ration party, 
with hand-carts, met the wagons and took over the stores which they had 
brought. On this particular night, as our wagons were being unloaded, down 
the road streamed a noisy, shouting mob with rattling trucks and objurgations 
which suggested a large railway station at the height of the summer excursion 
season rather than a relief of trenches within a mile of the enemy’s lines. 
A few shells would have turned the road into a shambles; the road was 
crammed, and I found it impossible to get my wagons away for a consider- 
able time. Officers and men were mixed up with animals and trucks and 
there was no semblance of order. With darkness coming on rapidly, the 
most I could do was to disentangle my own party as soon as possible and 
to report the occurrence to higher authority. I do not think a similar incident 
occurred again. 

On the 29th of September we were relieved by the 8th Shropshire Light 
Infantry and returned to rest billets at Bayonvillers, where we heard the first 
authentic news of the operations at Loos. The gun-fire had been clearly 
audible to us as a distant rumbling during the preceding four days, and we 
had marked a certain restlessness and uneasiness on the part of the enemy 
opposed to us. 

After a week’s rest at Bayonvillers, punctuated by bathing in the river 
at Harbonniéres and working parties on a second line of trenches at Raincourt, 
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the battalion again relieved the Shropshires at Foucaucourt. During this 
spell we began to feel more at home in the trenches and to send out patrols 
and to incite our artillery to make themselves offensive to the enemy. Short- 
age of shells, however, made our kind suggestions for the most part imprac- 
ticable, though our friends of the 98th Brigade Royal Field Artillery did a 
little fancy shooting for us on one occasion, and then when, Oliver Twist-like, 
we clamoured for more, informed us that they had already used up their 
allowance “ until next Thursday week.’’ Whatever the merits or demerits 
of the Asquith-Lloyd George shell controversy, there is no doubt that there 
was at this time an acute and dangerous shortage of shells. 

On the 15th of October the battalion was again relieved and returned to 
rest billets at Bayonvillers. Four days’ work on the second-line defences 
followed, and then, on the afternoon of the 2oth, orders were received that 
the battalion was to move at one o'clock the following morning to Villers 
Bretonneux, a place to attain great celebrity three years later when it was the 
scene of the gallant and successful attempt of the Australians to block the 
road to Paris.* A billeting party under 2nd-Lieutenant Waller was, accord- 
ingly, sent on ahead and secured billets for all four companies in the Ecole 
Primaire, and for Headquarters in a neighbouring boulangerte. Accordingly, 
when the battalion arrived at 3.15 the following morning it found itself com- 
fortably and commodiously housed and Waller ready to welcome us. 

After breakfast at the baker’s (and who will forget the steaming bowls 
of café au lait provided by the hospitable boulangére, or the preceding search 
of all the ironmongers’ shops of Villers Bretonneux for any kind of bath in 
which we could remove the stains of our journey ?) Captain Compton, the 
Brigade Major, informed us that we were to proceed overseas at short notice. 
Speculation as to our destination was rife—the Dardanelles, Egypt, India, 
East Africa and even home were freely mentioned, and each destination was 
equally freely supported by strong circumstantial evidence. Only those who 
declared that we had done so well in the trenches that we were to be sent 
home en masse to train the “ Second Hundred Thousand ”’ received a set- 
back when I and Captains Chowne and Rollo were detailed to proceed to Mar- 
seilles to assist in making arrangements for the embarkation of the brigade. 
But even then they were hardly convinced that our return home was not 
to be preceded by an invigorating and recuperative sea voyage. 

Order succeeded counter-order, and counter-order followed order, but 
eventually on the 24th of October, Chowne, Rollo and I left Amiens by the 
3.25 train for Paris en route for Marseilles. 

After several days in Marseilles spent in going backwards and forwards 
between the railway stations, the docks and the Base Headquarters, we met 
the battalion again and learned of its experiences from the time we had left 
it at Villers Bretonneux. The day after we had left the battalion, orders had 
been received to entrain at the railway junction of Longueau at half-past 
eight in the evening. Accordingly, the comfortable billets were vacated, a 
long farewell said to the baker and his family, and the battalion moved out on 
its nine-miles march to Longueau. The place of entrainment was reached at 
7.30 p.m. and the train was waiting in the siding. But the dim light and 


* The 8th (British) Division stopped the Germans at the western end of the village. 
The Australians and some battalions of the 8th Division recovered the village. 
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the insufficient number of ramps for loading vehicles made the operation of 
entraining rather a lengthy business. The Colonel and ‘‘ Mac”’ were, as 
usual, indefatigable, and together gave a masterly demonstration of the way 
in which to hustle into a horse-box a recalcitrant mule which had no desire 
to leave the amenities of Longueau for the vague uncertainties of ‘‘ overseas.”’ 
Finally, however, at 9.30 p.m. the men were safely packed in their thirty 
cattle-trucks, the horses and mules head to tail in the horse-boxes, the limbers 
on the open trucks and the officers three aside in the third-class compartments 
provided for them and up to their knees in straw, vainly attempting to block 
the broken windows through which the keen night air gave promise of chilly 
and uneasy sleep. A final, and somewhat curt, farewell from a harassed 
Railway Transport Officer, many toots upon the shunter’s horn which provides 
an invariable accompaniment to the movement of a French troop-train, a 
series of spasmodic jerks from the engine, and the battalion had started on 
its long journey to Marseilles. It was at this moment that the adjutant 
realized that the Colonel was not on the train and, looking out of the window, 
saw by the dim lights of the receding station that well-known figure running 
down the permanent way shouting: ‘ Arrétez le train! Arrétez le train!” 

Now are not all the incidents of that journey, of how the Colonel rejoined 
the train, and, in revenge ate the adjutant’s bananas and commandeered his 
air-pillow, the parting present of a solicitous aunt, of the broken axle at Dijon, 
of the well-meaning but disastrous generosity of the inhabitants of Pierrelatte 
who nearly brought about the undoing of a very senior warrant officer by 
“lacing” his tea with cognac, and of the eventual arrival two days later at 
the Arenc Station, Marseilles, written in the official War Diary, or in the 
recollection of those who took part in the journey ? 

At Marseilles the horses and mules were sent to a rest camp at Valentin 
and the battalion proceeded to embark on His Majesty’s transport Jonzan, a 
converted P. and O. liner of 12,000 tons. The embarkation was considerably 
delayed by the lack of a sufficiency of men with any knowledge of the method 
of roping vehicles for slinging aboard ship, but at last, at 2.30 on the morning 
of the 28th of October, the embarkation was complete and, at 10.30 a.m., the 
Ionian moved slowly out of harbour, leaving Chowne, Rollo and myself to 
follow four days later with General Gordon, the Divisional Staff and the 
transport animals in the Hunt’s End, one of the German ships seized on the 
outbreak of war. 


CHAPTER III 
“EASTWARD HO!” 


EFORE leaving Marseilles the men had drawn their hammocks and 
mess utensils and had been allotted their mess decks and instructed in 
the routine of troopships. Lifeboats, fire and collision stations were 

allotted and sentries placed over the boats, water supply and crew’s quarters. 
The crew, with the exception of the European quartermasters, was Lascar, 
while the majority of the stewards were Goanese. The first day at sea was 
spent by the men in accustoming themselves to their new surroundings, but so 
adaptable is the British Tommy to any new environinent that it was not long 
before the aft well deck was resounding to cries of ** Clicketty-click,” ‘‘ Top of 
the ‘ouse,”” which showed that the men had settled down to the unfailing 
stand-by of Tommy’s leisure, the pursuit of the small profits and quick returns 
of “ House.” 

Towards nightfall, however, one of the sudden storms which make the 
Gulf of Lyons a terror to the landsman sprang up; all deadlights were closed 
and hatches battened down and the Jonian began to put her nose into it. 
She was, rightly, I believe, considered a very seaworthy ship, but that night 
she was anything but comfortable and the morning response to the breakfast 
bugle can have given the cooks no criterion as to the demands later to be 
made upon them. The scenes between decks and in the cabins that night 
were heart-rending. In the morning, however, the sea dropped as quickly 
as it had risen and in the afternoon sunlight the scene off the coast of Sardinia 
was as peaceful and happy as it had been distressing twelve hours earlier. 

The Ionsan was sailing under sealed orders, and it was not until the 
31st of October, when she was through the Straits of Messina, and the red 
glare of Etna was staining the sky on her port quarter, that the orders were 
opened and the destination found to be Alexandria. 

November the Ist was fine and hot and the men found great comfort in 
the huge canvas swimming-bath erected in the aft well deck, and the atmos- 
phere of the mess decks was relieved by the rare but grateful breezes that came 
down through the canvas wind-screens. That day was marked by the arrival 
of an escort in the form of a super-destroyer of the ‘‘ L”’ class, and her 
evolutions, now dashing ahead and now falling astern, kept the men amused 
for hours. Of equal interest was the daily practice of the three Royal Marine 
Artillery gunners who served the anti-submarine gun mounted on the poop. 
Every day, at an hour varied at the discretion of the Captain, the steam siren 
gave the two warning hoots which called to stations; simultaneously course 
would be changed and bang! bang! would go the gun, firing at a barrel 
bobbing in the wake half a mile astern. 
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Fine weather continued throughout the voyage and life was very pleasant ; 
the feeding, both of officers and men, was excellent, and the greatest good 
feeling and bonhomie prevailed. In the smoke-room the Entente Cordsale was 
re-christened and re-christened again, for the centre of every activity, from the 
sports (and, oh! the scandal when in the tug-of-war between the Officers’ 
and Sergeants’ Messes it was discovered that the sergeants’ anchorman had 
providently fastened the end of the rope to a stanchion !) to the nightly dis- 
cussions of the progress of the War was a certain Marquis de C——. This 
officer was, as he said, going to join General Sarrail’s staff at Salonika as 
liaison officer. Much was the information he imparted, and, no doubt, 
equally much he elicited. It was, therefore, with mingled feelings that it was 
learnt later that this charming companion, born raconteur and bon viveur, had 
been shot as a spy within a few days of his arrival at Salonika. 

At midday on the 2nd of November, when the ship was within 50 miles 
of Alexandria, orders were received by wireless to change course and proceed 
to Salonika. From that moment the course, by reason of the submarine 
menace, became more and more erratic and the unceasing activity and 
vigilance of the escorting destroyer more pronounced. 

The following night, when the Jonzan lay in safety behind the boom in 
Suda Bay, Crete, there was a pleasant dinner to the officers of the escort, and 
the following day the course was shaped through the fairy-like beauty of 
the Aégean Archipelago. The night of the 4th of November found the Ionian 
lying at anchor beyond Karaburun where the lights of Salonika, 5 miles across 
the bay, gave promise of further new experiences. 

The scene from the deck at dawn as the Ionian steamed slowly into the 
harbour was unforgettable. An open quay runs along the shore and beyond 
it, on the hills, rises the Oriental town with its gleaming houses and clustering 
minarets. The background of the rugged foothills, the Torres Vedras of 
Salonika, yield in the far distance to the snow-capped heights of the Beles 
range, and, north-west across the mouth of the Vardar, 60 miles away, rise 
the legendary heights of Mount Olympus. 

By half-past six on the morning of the 5th of November the Jonsan was 
anchored in the harbour ; medical inspection of all ranks followed, and then 
the ship moved in to the quay, and, by eleven o’clock, disembarkation had 
begun. The battalion, after disembarkation, was formed up in the Place by 
the quay. Information was received from General Headquarters that there 
was a camping ground on the east of the main road which connects Salonika 
with Yenije Vardar, near the hamlet of Samli. Motor transport was obtained 
for carrying the men’s blankets and waterproof sheets and certain quarter- 
master’s stores. The day was extremely hot and the men found marching, 
even with frequent halts, very exhausting. The camping ground, an open, 
bare stretch of country in a bend of the River Galiko, 8 miles from Salonika, 
was reached at half-past five. During the evening the quartermaster’s stores 
supplies, four field-cookers and two, alas! empty water-carts were brought 
up by mechanical transport from Salonika. That night, which was for- 
tunately warm and dry, the battalion bivouacked in the open as there were 
no tents and neither time nor material to construct any form of shelter. 

The following day the camping ground was moved three-quarters of a 


mile to the north-east, and here the men set to work to construct shelters from 
HH 
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the rushes and young bamboo which grew in the neighbourhood. The men 
were very handy at the work, and some of their erections were particularly 
neat. Young, of “B’’ Company, a great favourite with everyone, won 
universal admiration for his construction of a sort of old-fashioned cradle 
with a hood into which he could just creep. The boy was killed later on the 
Vardar, to our great regret. 

On the 9th of November a draft of forty-seven non-commissioned officers 
and men arrived from the 3rd Battalion and brought our strength up to 1,041. 
On the following day Rollo, Chowne and I arrived at Salonika in the Hunt’s 
End, after an uneventful voyage. 

We found the battalion where we expected it; they had now drawn 
their tents and were pitching camp, although they still retained as additional 
shelter the rush screens against the prevailing Vardar wind. It was as well 
that they had been among the early arrivals and had found a camping ground 
allotted and had been amongst the first to draw tents. Regiments which 
arrived later, when the fine weather had broken, found themselves wandering 
about vaguely with no definite orders and no kind of shelter. We had not 
been many days in camp when the celebrated blizzard of 1915 struck us; 
the cold was intense, but the men stood it well. 

Meantime, the horses and mules had arrived and, as we were warned 
that in future, in all probability, pack transport would be used, the trans- 
port personnel was increased by twenty per cent on probation, and officers 
and others with experience of pack transport on the Indian frontier gave 
instruction on the packing of mules. 

For some time past rumours had been current that all was not well at 
Lake Doiran, where the frontiers of Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria meet. Here 
the line was held by certain French and Serbian elements and the British roth 
Division. It was, therefore, not surprising to receive on the roth of November 
the following message from Brigade :— 

“The 65th Infantry Brigade proceeds to Strumitza Station on 18th 
and 19th inst. The Battalion under your command will leave on 19th inst. 
The Brigadier proceeded ahead of the Brigade early to-day and Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. St. C. Davidson has assumed the command of the Brigade. No 
definite orders have as yet been received.” 

However, the order for movement was premature, and for the next fort- 
night order and counter-order succeeded one another. The truth was that 
the obscurity of the political situation and the uncertain attitude of the 
Greek Army imposed caution upon the small British force. By a treaty 
entered into between Greece and Serbia in 1913, in the event of aggression by 
Bulgaria access to the sea at Salonika was to be allowed to the Serbs. When, 
however, in pursuance of this agreement, Serbia, in October, 1915, demanded 
free passage for Allied troops through Greek territory, M. Venizelos, what- 
ever his private feelings may have been, felt compelled to register a formal 
protest, and, undoubtedly, the Greek Army and Government officials were 
strongly pro-German and anti-Serb. During the last days of November 
it appeared possible that the small allied force of only 50,000 men would be 
interned by the Greek Army which was holding the high ground north of 
Salonika and astride the Monastir road and railway. Significant of the 
uncertainty felt was the order received on the 22nd of November that two 
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platoons should be found nightly as piquets for the Brigade Camp, and that 
the outposts should challenge no one but should report at once by telephone 
the passage through the sentry line of any formed body of troops. 

November went out like a lion and December came in like a lamb. The 
intense cold, which had followed the blizzard, gave way to warm, balmy 
days during which route-marching and company training were practised. 
On the 7th verbal orders were received that the Brigade would probably 
move that afternoon. It was not actually until the following day that the 
battalion, having discarded the second blanket and spare underclothing, 
entrained at Dudular in two trains for the front. Doiran was reached at 
half-past ten at night and, in thick mist, we moved along the edge of the 
lake in the direction of Kausli. The following morning we were ordered to 
march to Hazanh, but, at midday, our orders were altered and we made 
for Goitceli-Bala, where we bivouacked for the night. At half-past eight 
the following morning we took up position in depth on the ridge of Karabail, 
which dominates the northern shores of the lake, and the Strumitza road. 
At midnight on the roth we received orders to withdraw under cover of night 
and take up a position with our right on the road skirting the west of the 
lake near the little village of Kara-ogular. We left a platoon to cover our 
retirement from Karabail; it was most skilfully and successfully handled 
by Lieutenant J. Scott-Robinson, a very gallant young officer who gained 
the M.C. later in the War. He had some serious difficulties to contend with 
during the night but overcame them with great resolution. 

The early morning of the 11th found the battalion in its appointed 
position with the King’s Own on the right and, beyond them, the French 
tr13th Brigade. The position, on low, scrub-covered hills with a capital 
field of fire and command of the road, was excellent. We entrenched our- 
selves and everything promised a fair fight at last, in the open. The weather, 
after the bitter cold and fog of the preceding nights, was glorious, and the 
sun shining on the lake, set like a sapphire among snow-covered mountains 
reflecting all the tints of an opal, made a superb picture. 

All went well to begin with and quite in accordance with the tactics laid 
down in the book and practised in training. Our mounted troops moved out 
over the open ground lying between the lake and the mountains, deployed 
infantry followed, and then withdrew in the correct way, our artillery got 
to work, the enemy opened heavy machine-gun and musketry fire, and then, 
alas! just as we were expecting a determined Bulgar attack, everything 
petered out. Only our artillery and, in particular, a battery of the celebrated 
French ‘‘ soixante-quinze ’’ kept up a telling fire on the mountain slopes 
and ravines to our front. There they took such toll of the Bulgars that the 
attack was smashed up before it had time to develop. We were particularly 
impressed by the rafale fire of the 75's. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we were informed verbally that the 
French would take over the line at dusk. At half-past six we were ordered 
to withdraw and form column of route on the Doiran road. By this time 
a heavy fog had come on and, close as we were to the road, it was only with 
the greatest difficulty and thanks to the personal courage and energy of 
Colonel Gabbett that we were able to collect our companies and to form up 
on the road with the rest of the Brigade. 
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The King’s Own were not so fortunate. In spite of the most careful 
arrangements made for keeping touch, one company got lost in the fog and 
remained behind after the column moved off. They were attacked by the 
Bulgars during the night and, with the exception of a few stragglers who 
managed to escape and rejoin some days later, all were either killed or cap- 
tured. 

This fog, however, which proved so disastrous to the King’s Own, prob- 
ably saved the column. The French never took over the line we had vacated 
and the Bulgars were hard on our heels. There was, in fact, nothing between 
them and the rear of our column. We were shut in by the low hills to the 
west and the lake to the east, and were thus in a defile. Moreover, the village 
of Doiran which lay in the centre of the trap was so congested with troops 
and refugees that it took us hours to move a few hundred yards. This con- 
gestion was due to the withdrawal of the roth Division which, inadequately 
clothed in the khaki drill in which they had come from Gallipoli, ill-supplied 
with blankets and on less than half-rations, had been badly shaken by the 
enemy at Kausli and had been withdrawing through our line. The confu- 
sion was intensified by the movement north of a French column which General 
Gordon had very properly insisted should carry out the original intention 
and move up to cover our retreat. 

After clearing the village, the battalion marched down the Kilindir road 
and halted for the night at the cross-roads 3 miles west of Doiran Station. 
The men were dead-beat with the continuous marching and operations of 
the past four days. At half-past eight the following morning we were ordered 
to take up a position near Kilindir, where we remained that day until half- 
past eleven at night, when we entrained at Kilindir for Salonika. The 
Bulgars did not follow us across the Greek frontier, probably owing to some 
secret arrangement with the Greeks, and we were accordingly not attacked. 
Large bodies of Greek troops, however, hung about and, as their attitude 
was anything but friendly, it was with a feeling of relief that, at half-past 
two the following morning, we saw the first train leave, and followed our- 
selves twenty hours later. The first train was involved in a smash at Stena- 
galiku, due, it was said, to the deliberate action of a Greek pointsman, but, 
fortunately no damage was done, except to the feelings of the engine-driver 
who was pursued down the line by one of our infuriated company commanders 
pistol in hand. 

After our strenuous time we expected some rest, but the s.tuation for- 
bade it, and we were immediately moved up again by train to Stena-galiku, 
19 kilometres up the Monastir line, where we were to work on the preparation 
of the famous Birdcage defences. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE “ BIRDCAGE’’ 


HE Allies determined, after the retreat from Serbia, upon the con- 
solidation of a line of defences covering Salonika. This line ran 
from the western shore of the Gulf of Orfano along the northern 

slopes of the Derbend ridge to the marshes of the Vardar delta, and its natural 
strength was rapidly increased by the construction of an elaborate trench 
system. It was upon the construction of a section of this line and of the 
necessary roads that we were employed immediately upon our return from 
Salonika. 

By this time we had drawn bivouac sheets and poles on the scale of one 
aman. For those who are unfamiliar with this method of obtaining some 
shelter from the elements it may be explained that a bivouac is constructed 
of two waterproof sheets each six feet square, buttoned together and then 
stretched across a cord connecting two short upright poles; the free ends 
of the sheets are then pegged to the ground, and the resultant structure 
forms a roof under which, by the exercise of considerable caution and a proper 
display of self-negation, two men can creep and, huddling together, secure 
some protection from rain. The bivouac is, normally, open at both ends, 
but it was not long before the men “ scrounged ”’ or ‘‘ won ”’ pieces of sacking 
or waterproof sheets with which to close the gable ends. 

From the middle of December, 1915, until the end of April, 1916, we were 
employed upon the construction of the ‘‘ Birdcage ’’ defences and in making 
dispositions and preparations for the expected Bulgar attack. The section 
allotted to the battalion lay to the north of the villages of Pirnar and Daudli 
on a frontage of some 800 yards. The battalion was bivouacked on the 
banks of the Pirnar Brook, 500 yards south of the right of the line. No sooner 
had we established ourselves in this position than a great catastrophe befell 
us. Colonel Gabbett, who for some months past had been working himself 
to breaking-point, became so ill that he had to be evacuated to hospital and 
thence to England. His breakdown was entirely due to overwork; nothing 
would induce him to spare himself in the slightest and the result was inevita- 
ble. His departure was a severe loss, not only to the battalion, but also to 
the Brigade. His training of the battalion had, however, been so thorough 
that its effects remained, and in taking over command of his creation I knew 
that I was assuming command of a unit upon which any commanding officer 
could rely with perfect confidence. 

During the time that we remained at Daudli our front was not approached 
by the enemy, though we had always strong piquets thrown out at night. 
The only forward movement on our part was not as successful as it deserved 
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to be. It took the form of a raid upon a country house situated a mile or 
two beyond our defences. The house belonged to the Austrian Consul and 
had fallen under suspicion. Our Divisional Cavalry, the Lothian and Border 
Horse, whose hereditary skill in Border forays made them particularly apt 
for the enterprise, made a clean sweep of the place, “It was noised next 
noon’’ not that some “chickens had been missed from Syllabub Farm ”’ 
but that turkeys were making their appearance at certain messes on Christmas 
Day, while such little comforts and conveniences as arm-chairs and bedroom 
utensils seem to have found their way into certain otherwise ‘‘ unfurnished 
apartments ’’ in Daudli. These brilliant results were, however, dimmed by 
the spread of a whisper to the effect that our Divisional General might regard 
a clean sweep as somewhat too medieval. So the furniture was hastily 
collected, packed into a squadron wagon and restored to its original home. 
Another whisper added that the wagon thus loaded and crowned with a 
utensil which left no doubt as to the domestic character of the load passed 
General Gordon on its return journey and that he very considerately turned 
his head in another direction and became absorbed in another problem until 
it had passed. It should be mentioned that the turkeys were the property 
of villagers living near, and not of the Consul, and that they had, therefore, 
been paid for and not included in the clean sweep. The Lothian and Border 
Horse, affectionately known from their initials as the London and Brightons, 
had been with us at Aldershot where their magnificent horses and their 
skill in capturing the opposing artillery on field days had made them great 
objects of admiration. 

Our relations with the villagers and refugees, a most cosmopolitan crowd 
whose nationalities it was impossible to define, though they certainly com- 
prised “ Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics,’’ were most friendly. After two 
days at Daudli our mess sergeant, Sergeant Cammell, to whom a special 
word of praise is due, electrified Leonard, the Adjutant, by giving him a full 
life history of the beldame who occupied the house temporarily used as a 
mess. At this time we had no interpreter, but subsequently the truth of 
Cammell’s inquiries, conducted in a mixture of English, French, Hindustani 
and Arabic, on his part, and replies in Turkish, of which he knew not a word, 
was established in every particular. In some extraordinary way the men 
achieved results with the inhabitants which were never attained by the 
officers who, despite their armament of phrase books in all the Balkan 
languages, were perhaps too self-conscious to make great progress. One 
notable exception was Captain W. A. Heurtley who had deserted the cloister’d 
quiet of the life of an Oxford don for the tented field. He applied himself 
to the study of modern Greek, in which he became rapidly proficient, and 
afterwards turned his knowledge to good use as the Principal of the British 
School of Archeology in Athens. 

The work of trench-digging and road-making at Daudli was, of course, 
somewhat monotonous and, as it was impossible to provide much in the way 
of recreation for the men, life was not too exciting. They maintained their 
spirits capitally, even through a plethora of inoculation against cholera, 
bubonic plague, trench feet and against any other war complaint or sub- 
tropical disease which for the moment interested the medical pundits at 
the Base. . 
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Despite the dulness of the unending work which occupied us during the 
winter, the men maintained their interest and keenness and responded at 
once to any call made upon them. I may mention one example of ther 
keenness, which also serves to illustrate the advantage of explaining briefly 
any movement or operation contemplated. This is perhaps more necessary 
in the case of men of the New Army stamp than in the case of Regular soldiers. 
Our Brigadier told me one day to expect a surprise order at night to man 
our trenches and asked me how long it would take to carry it out. I said 
that half an hour would be enough. I asked the company commanders to 
pass this on to their men and added that I hoped that the operation would 
be carried out without noise, a difficult thing to do in the dark, over rough, 
stony ground by men heavily shod, inclined to talk when starting work and 
encumbered with equipment, rifles and tools. The date of the “ Alarm” 
was kept carefully secret, but one night I received the expected message 
on the telephone. I passed the order on to the companies, took out my 
watch and waited, expecting, I must admit, to hear a certain amount of 
noise. Within twenty minutes all companies reported themselves in position 
without my having heard a sound. 

While we were at Daudli we did what we could to improve the amenities 
of a camping area naturally devoid of any comfort or convenience. Among 
the events there which I recall with considerable satisfaction was the con- 
struction of a rock chapel for our Brigade Roman Catholic Chaplain, Father 
D. Morrisey, than whom there were few more popular characters in the 
Brigade. He was gladly welcomed at Brigade Headquarters, at our Field 
Ambulance and, of course, where he usually was, amongst ourselves. Some 
large rocks stood alongside the stream, the Pirnar Brook, which bordered 
our camp, and a little quarrying work carried out by our men, many of whom 
were miners in civil life, easily converted them into a picturesque chapel. 
Mention of Father Morrisey naturally recalls the extreme good fortune we 
had in our Chaplains, both Church of England and Roman Catholic. They 
changed very rapidly, the more the pity, as they were all the right sort. 

Another satisfactory event was the transformation of a disused mill into 
a bathing-place for the battalion. This was a great boon as it enabled the 
men to free themselves from the “‘ minor horrors of war ’’ which had begun 
to give trouble. Fuel was a great difficulty, but by collecting the dwarf 
oak scrub which covered the neighbouring hills we were able to provide hot 
water into which we introduced, under the superintendence of our Medical 
Officer, the men and disinfectant in almost equal quantities. The men’s 
blankets and underclothing were similarly treated and I doubt if anything 
could have been more appreciated. Captain Spielman, R.E., contrived to 
make us some capital wooden baths and General Herbert was good enough 
to give us permission to lock up the mill and to reserve it for ourselves. He 
realized that the mill could only accommodate a limited number and said 
with great consideration that what the energy of the battalion had devised 
should remain its own property. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph, however, was securing a supply of excellent 
light Italian beer for our canteen. We had started a battalion canteen immedi- 
ately on our arrival in the country and had secured the services of a con- 
tractor in the form of a little Rumanian Jew, by name Rothmann. This 
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very business-like and enterprising little creature was generally regarded 
with a certain amount of suspicion as a potential spy, but we who knew 
him never had any doubts as to his integrity. He was, moreover, scrupu- 
lously honest in his dealings with us. He charged us a substantial com- 
mission on all our purchases and admitted that he got a “ rake-off”’ from 
our suppliers, but he prevented us from being barefacedly robbed as would 
otherwise have happened, and we were more than satisfied. One day Roth- 
mann informed us that a shipment of beer was lying in Salonika, so Leonard 
and I got a few days’ leave and went there. We ascertained from the Base 
Staff that, though they were unable to help us in the matter, no obstacle 
would be put in the way. We therefore enlisted the interest of an obliging 
Greek official who telegraphed—very appropriately—to the Minister of the 
Interior at Athens. Thanks to this and, very specially, to the kindness of 
our own Consul-General, who turned out to be A. C. Wratislaw, C.B., C.M.G., 
and, like Leonard, an old Rossallian, the necessary formalities were gone 
through and we were able to purchase the beer out of bond. Our railway 
authorities were highly sympathetic and found room for our consignment on 
a train which brought it out to the dump at Kilo 19. To bring it thence to 
our camp was a labour of love for our transport, and its reception in the 
canteen was enthusiastic. We were able to sell it at a drachma (about nine- 
pence) a bottle and our regimental paper currency devised by our mathe- 
matical P.R.I., Major Trist, to meet the difficulty of the men being paid 
only in 5-drachmz notes, became very useful. The most satisfactory feature 
of this little transaction was that at last we were able to provide some small 
extra comfort for the men. Officers were able to get an occasional day or 
two in Salonika and their messes were fairly well supplied, but other ranks 
were restricted to ration tea brewed in chlorinated water, as at this time 
the Field Force Canteen had not been established. 

Our occasional jaunts to Salonika were a great boon; we were able to 
get a satisfactory bath and some little approach to civilization in an apérsisf 
at Flocas, dinner at the Splendide and a visit to either the Odéon Theatre 
or to the White Tower Music Hall. At the latter resort we were sure of a 
broad Lancashire welcome from Madge, a well-known Salonika character. 
Madge’s means of subsistence did not leave much room for doubt, but she 
was always delighted to chat with British officers over a glass of bock before 
transferring her attentions to more profitable quarters. Poor Madge after- 
wards fell under suspicion of being a spy and was deported and was last 
heard of at Smyrna just before the disastrous fire and massacre of 1922. 

The baths we usually frequented were at the Hospital run by the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, which they kindly allowed us to use. I had the 
pleasure of meeting at the adjoining Convent the well-known Sister Anthony, 
whose knowledge of the Balkans extended over thirty years and whose 
opinions were held in high esteem. I was much struck by her summing up 
of the various Balkan nationalities. 

“From the Greeks,” she said, ‘“ you get justice for neither love nor 
money ; from the Turks you get it at a price; the Serbians are the bravest 
of the brave and the Bulgars are the best of the bunch.” 

Beyond these occasional trips to Salonika, almost our only distraction 
was the arrival of our newspaper, the Balkan News. We found it a constant 
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source of joy and interest so long as it remained in the hands of the editor 
who occupied the chair on our arrival. Report said that this editor was 
a lady, long resident in the country ; other report identified with the editorial 
chair the ‘‘ Balkan Princess,” one of the brighter luminaries which adorned 
the social firmament of Salonika. Whoever the editor was, she or he 
brightened many a dull moment and we greatly resented the change of the 
paper into official hands. From that moment all sparkle left it and the one 
right light in our drab existence flickered and died out. 

As spring came on and our defences were completed, a certain amount 
of training and musketry became possible and field days and marches were 
carried out on the plains and hills to the north, particularly in the region 
of the Kuru Dere and the table-topped mountain “Gibraltar.” It was 
after one of these expeditions, extending over three or four days, that we 
found, to our indignation on our return, that the camp had been ruined. 
The camp had been traced by our Regimental Sergeant-Major, Foxon, an 
ex-Coldstreamer, and was quite a work of art. The utmost was made of 
the cramped and irregular piece of ground it occupied; the men had spent 
hours planting and watering flowers and making decorative designs and borders 
with coloured stones. The camp was much admired and our chagrin can 
be imagined when we found that during our absence, and in spite of our 
Quartermaster’s protests, some regiment had, quite unnecessarily, planted 
their transport lines on the spot and had, of course, rendered it quite unfit 
for human occupation. However, the incident, if it did nothing else, gave 
additional evidence of General Gordon’s unvarying accessibility and con- 
sideration. I happened to meet him at the time and, on his asking how 
we were, I replied that we were smarting under a grievance and told him 
what had occurred. He immediately ordered one of his staff to inquire into 
the matter and to see that we got an apology, if one was due to us. We 
received the apology very speedily and were all impressed by the General's 
sympathy and promptitude. It will not be amiss to mention that not only 
the General but all the members of his Staff were always ready to go out of 
their way to help us whenever occasion arose. I cannot resist quoting the 
description of our G.S.O.1, Colonel Walter Maxwell-Scott, given me in con- 
versation by one of our senior officers. The speaker, and I, consider the terms 
used express the highest possible note of appreciation. ‘“‘ You could never 
mistake him for anything else but a perfect specimen of the ‘Old Army’ 
officer.” I have, too, a particularly grateful recollection of the assistance 
of the G.S.0.2, Major Laird, when, as I shall describe later, the battalion 
was in serious straits, and of Captain Clayton’s help in making clear certain 
difficulties in topography which I took to him for solution. 


CHAPTER V 
OUT OF THE CAGE 


T was with considerable relief that, at the beginning of May, we received 
orders to move forward and occupy a line extending from the railway 
to Lake Doiran and 25 miles north of our main line of defence. By 

this time the weather had become intensely hot and the men were still dressed 
in khaki serge, though as a concession to the heat of the sun all ranks were 
issued with wide felt hats of the Australian pattern. 

Three days of the forward march were employed on the construction of 
a road between Ambarkov and Akcelise, at the conclusion of which the bat- 
talion joined the rest of the Brigade at Kukus. These three days were char- 
acterized by intensely hard work in great heat punctuated by violent storms 
of rain, in the course of one of which the Adjutant, in attempting to cross 
the River Spank on his “ earth-shaking Beast,’’ a huge Australian waler, 
was nearly engulfed like the hosts of Egypt crossing the Red Sea. 

From Kukus we advanced by easy stages by Flat-top Hill to Three 
Tree Hill, moving with advanced guard and flank guards and resting at night 
under protection of outposts. Three Tree Hill lies in the middle of the plain, 
8 miles north-west of Kukus and a mile to the east of the railway. 

On the 8th of May company commanders, under the advice of Colonel 
Hoysted, the C.R.E., sited trenches on the northern slopes of the hill and on 
the plain to the south-west. We had three companies in the line and one 
in support; the Lancashire Fusiliers were on our left astride the railway, 
while the King’s Own and the King’s were in Brigade support and reserve. 
Owing to the heat in the middle of the day, work started very early in the 
morning and continued until nine o'clock and was then discontinued until 
four in the afternoon when another four-hour spell started. 

The work was covered by the Divisional Cavalry which held the line 
of the Gola Ridge 1 mile south of the Lake, and by the French Chasseurs 
d’Afrique on the line of the Kilindir-Causica Station road. 

It was while we were at Three Tree Hill that Captain Rollo, an ardent 
polo-player, organized a game of polo on mules. As polo it was not a success, 
but as a “ divarsion ” for the men it was admirable. It was said that Rollo 
had suggested it as a means of getting his own back on Waller who, some 
weeks previously, when they were both on leave in Salonika, had persuaded 
him to be shaved by a Turkish barber whose real métsey was undoubtedly that 
of “ flayer and fletcher.” 

During May one of the periodic efforts was made to induce some of our 
officers to leave the battalion and to accept promotion elsewhere. The effort, 
which, fortunately, took the form of an invitation and not of an order, con- 
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spicuously failed and great was my relief when all concerned declined the 
invitation, Captain Chowne voicing the views of all when he said ‘‘ Wild 
Generals would not drag him from the gth.’’ Most unaccountably, too, Major 
Foley was left with us and, when I dropped out, took command, but many 
were the fears into which I was thrown lest he should be ordered away. His 
popularity was great with us all, as it was in the highest quarters and with 
the French, whose language he spoke like a native. His mere presence ban- 
ished gloom and lightened labour. Although more than once attacked by 
severe illness—and malaria and dysentery were now rife and causing many 
gaps in our ranks—he always contrived to “ break out of hospital’’ if ever 
a fight seemed likely, and his arrival on his chestnut pony, always the best- 
cared-for animal in a battalion which made much of its horses, was always 
welcomed as a strong reinforcement. Anticipating events, I should add 
that affairs at home later absolutely compelled him to leave the battalion, 
but he got back to the Front as soon as possible, this time in France, where 
his performances were characteristic. In the March offensive of 1918 he 
was one of those who successfully helped to stem the German advance with 
men of the Labour Corps armed with picks and shovels. I may admit that 
I am relying considerably on his aid in the compilation of this literary effort. 

By the end of May the trenches and protective wiring were complete. 
Work had started on tactical wiring and we were able to start Company and 
Battalion training again. June was a month of news; the report of the 
Battle of Jutland was followed by the Revolution in Salonika and by the 
report of Lord Kitchener’s death. At the beginning of June a mild flutter 
was caused by the warning that a thorough inspection should be made of 
the Davis brand of corned beef as German agents in America had inserted 
small fish-hooks in the consignment which we were then using. None was 
found. 

Meanwhile the weather was boiling up and life in bivouacs on a bare, 
stony plain which refracted every ray of the sun was anything but pleasant ; 
added to this there was an acute shortage of water and flies covered everything 
in a thick black mass. On the roth of June the shade temperature was 
113 degrees and, on the following day, the men received orders to cut down 
their Service dress serge trousers to knee length. There was considerable art- 
illery and aeroplane activity during the month, but our casualties were confined 
to those caused by malaria and dysentery and a Balkan disease with dis- 
tressing accompanying circumstances officially diagnosed as P.U.O., or Pyrexia 
Unknown Origin. During this time our doctor, Captain L.W. Evans, R.A.M.C., 
was worked nearly off his feet. An M.D. of London, holding the Diploma 
of Public Health, intimately acquainted with tropical diseases, a charming 
companion and friend, a deadly foe to malingerers, but full of sympathy and 
care for those really sick, Evans was the beau ideal of the Regimental doctor. 
Few of us who witnessed it will forget the devotion and courage he displayed 
during the War. In particular, one recalls the unremitting care to which 
Scott Robinson, desperately wounded through the chest, undoubtedly owed 
his life. Evans refused point-blank to have him moved from the front line 
and there nursed him in a tiny dug-out until the scarcely glowing flame of 
life revived sufficiently to allow of his safe removal to hospital. 

On the r9th of June the Brigade was relieved by the 17th French Colonial 
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Regiment, commanded by Colonel Cluzeau, and marched back by Janes, 
Kukus and Salamanli to our old area in the Daudli area, where we arrived on 
the 24th. Here we at last drew tents which had come from America, mess 
shelters of corrugated iron and wood were constructed and a spacious Orderly 
Room built. On the last day of June, so fast does rumour travel, we heard 
news of the progress of the British offensive on the Somme which did not 
start, even making allowance for the difference in time, until the following 
morning. 

During July we had a welcome break in the monotony of life in the 
field. The battalion was detailed to act as battalion on base duty at Salonika, 
finding all the guards and duties for Base Headquarters. This provided a 
very pleasant interlude and gave the men the first sight of civilization they 
had had for ten months. In the circumstances, their behaviour was admirable 
in the extreme; cases of drunkenness and of absence unknown. We were 
quartered under canvas in Besch Chinar Gardens, the aforetime public park 
of Salonika. After a fortnight at Besch Chinar we were relieved by the 2nd 
D.C.L.I., and started on our long march northwards through Akbunar and 
our old camp at Ambarkov, across the Galiko, which we crossed in flood and 
pitch darkness, a formidable operation, and through Jenikoj to Rates Ravine, 
which we reached on the 3rd of August. There we relieved the Berkshires on 
Hill 420, a feature lying to the south-west of Lake Doiran and commanding 
the main Bulgarian defences to the west of the lake. Here occurred our 
first officer casualty; 2nd-Lieutenant Cyril Guest, attached from the roth 
South Staffordshire Regiment, was killed on patrol. He had taken out a 
patrol and become detached from his men; he was found some hours later 
lying on the wire, shot through the heart. 

On the oth of August we moved down the northern slopes of Hill 420 
and took up a position along the northern side of a deep nullah, afterwards 
known as Pearse Brook. This position faced the well-known hill, La Tortue, 
and a mass of other hills which, in spite of most vigorous and costly attacks 
by ourselves and the French, were never taken. In fact, they only fell into 
our hands when the Bulgarians evacuated them in the closing stages of the 
War when their line was turned at Monastir. I believe the enemy’s position 
there was impregnable to any frontal attack; the ground was rocky and 
precipitous and cut up into a tangle of steep ravines. It was impossible 
to maintain direction and those who took part in the attacks on a large scale, 
subsequently attempted, say that of five casualties in a ravine three would 
show no sign of a wound, being killed by concussion alone. But for the merely 
defensive purposes, to which we were at the moment confined, our position 
was admirable. It lay forward of our main position and was covered to- 
wards the front by a series of low hills resembling the knuckles of a clenched 
fist lying fingers downward on a table. Dense scrub grew all over them, 
while the dry bed of the brook gave us good communication from end to end 
and the low hills scarped away on the near side gave us perfect cover against 
the heaviest bombardment. The actual defence of the hills against possible 
attack by the enemy was provided for by a system of wiring and wing trenches 
laid out mainly on the suggestions made by Major Trist. 

One night, shortly after our arrival, we had an opportunity of testing 
the value of our position. The enemy expected to be attacked and treated 
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us and our main position in rear to the heaviest bombardment they could 
command. Our own artillery and the French, acting on suspicions similar 
to those of the enemy, responded with equal vigour and the din was terrific. 
So rapid and continuous was the fire that it sounded like the rattle of gigan- 
tic machine-guns; nevertheless, our only casualties were those caused by 
defective driving-bands and prematures from the French artillery. 

Some days before this bombardment we were surprised to find our position 
invaded by French troops, the 154th and 156th Infanterie Coloniale. They 
were excellent comrades, but somewhat careless. Although we warned 
them of certain danger-points and shell-traps, one of their mule batteries 
contrived to place itself in the line of fire. Five dead mules was the im- 
mediate result and their enforced interment within our position became 
an infliction, in spite of the large amount of chloride of lime expended. The 
French General, who arrived soon after, was equally nonchalant and lost 
two of his chargers and his orderly. Even that would not have compelled 
him to shift his position, his remark on the subject being: ‘‘ Je suis un peu 
fataliste,’” but our persuasions eventually induced him to occupy a safer 
site and some excellent dug-outs which we made for him. 

Our relations with the French General and his Staff and with the officers 
of the 154th and 156th were most cordial. We dined frequently in one 
another’s messes. Their mess was admirably run by their Sergeant-Major, 
who in private life was head gamekeeper on a large estate in Touraine. In 
addition to his gifts as a gamekeeper, and therefore poacher, he was a great 
connoisseur of wine and cooking, and the game his rural gifts provided his 
urban gifts transformed into most attractive dishes. He very obligingly 
showed me one day where to set snares for the numerous hares which abounded 
in the neighbourhood, and also explained how it was possible to secure a 
whole covey of partridges without a net, a feat I should have imagined to 
be impossible. I could not try his plan, as we moved away before I had 
an opportunity. The number of partridges here and round about the village 
of Reselli, to which we afterwards went, was very noticeable. It was very 
unfortunate that we had no guns; I had tried in vain to get some in Salonika 
and it was not until I was invalided to Malta that I was able to get two and 
send them to the battalion, and was delighted to hear that great execution 
was done with them by Colonel Foley, and somewhat less by others. 

While we were in Pearse Brook the French made a gallant attack on 
the Tortue and on the Doldzeli Ridge to the north-west. Twice they gained 
and twice they lost their objective, and, finally, they were compelled to re- 
tire. A few days previously great gallantry and resource had been displayed 
by Croft in reconnoitring the enemy’s positions south of Doldzeli. He actually 
penetrated, with a small patrol, in daylight the enemy’s advanced trenches 
and successfully withdrew, with one man wounded, under heavy fire at 
point-blank range. For this, and for the valuable information he obtained, 
he was subsequently awarded the Military Cross and Private Towler received 
the Military Medal. 

The French soldiers were unanimous in agreeing that the enemy’s artil- 
lery and machine guns were excellently served and very effective, but they 
were very contemptuous of the Bulgarian infantry, whom they described 
as ‘‘ like sheep.” 
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Our réle during this attack, which was in full view of our position, was 
to hold ourselves in readiness to meet the counter-attack which it seemed 
likely the enemy would make; we were not, however, to leave our position. 
No counter-attack took place and no opportunity offered for helping the 
French, nor did they expect it. It was upon another occasion here that the 
French did ask us for assistance and, although our Brigadier was more than 
anxious to send it, Divisional orders most emphatically forbade it. I have 
no wish to imply the slightest criticism of the orders which were, no doubt, 
necessary, but it took all Foley’s eloquence—he was sent by General Herbert 
to explain matters to the French—to convince them that our hands were tied. 

The special charm of this position was that, once we were established 
there, continuous work was unnecessary and the battalion duties became 
less arduous and incessant than usual; the men were able to get more rest 
and leisure, while I felt justified in taking early morning strolls all over and 
beyond the position. I was thus able to make myself acquainted with all 
the ground and in a position to carry out any movement in our immediate 
neighbourhood. By starting, with an orderly, at first. streak of dawn and 
returning before the sun was up I was able to make personal reconnaissances 
and to cover a greater extent of ground than is usually possible from positions 
under fire. Occasionally, of course, the sun would rise somewhat too soon 
and then my orderly and I had capital opportunities of practising ourselves 
in scoutcraft and of appreciating its importance. 

After we had been nearly a month in the Pearse Brook position we 
received orders to leave the area, and accordingly we moved by Rates and 
Causica Station to bivouacs east of Oreovica and north of Lake Ardzan. 
Lake Ardzan was a veritable sportsman’s paradise; the lake was teeming 
with goose, duck and teal of every variety, while in the surrounding marshes 
jack-snipe, double-snipe and painted-snipe abounded. 

From Oreovica we moved up to Reselli, where we started the construction 
of a new trench line which we were never destined to finish. While we were 
at Oreovica we had received news that Rumania had entered the War and 
had invaded Transylvania. Meanwhile the Serbians had ‘‘ come again” 
and were progressing, despite great difficulties and against great odds, in 
the neighbourhood of Monastir. The enemy was becoming nervous of his 
right and was moving his reserves to that flank. The Allied Command 
therefore decided on a holding attack on the enemy’s line between the Vardar 
and the so-called ‘‘ Pip’’ range west of Doiran, and the 22nd Division was 
detailed to carry it out. 

As this is primarily an account of the doings of the 9th Battalion The 
East Lancashire Regiment, and not a critical study of the strategy and tactics 
of the Salonika Army as a whole, I shall confine myself throughout to such 
brief explanations of the general position only as will make clear the particular 
part to be played by us. The action of Macukovo and the part played by the 
battalion under my command is, I think, worthy of a short chapter to itself. 
With the exception of the disappointing and somewhat abortive operations 
in Serbia, Macukovo was the first sizeable action in which we had taken part 
after twelve months on active service, and that we acquitted ourselves well and 
in a manner worthy of our upbringing, the unanimous opinion of those 
best qualified to judge affirmed and the following account will, I think, show. 


CHAPTER VI 
MACUKOVO 


N the night of the 8th of September, the Lancashire Fusiliers carried 
out a successful raid on a salient in the enemy’s line known as the 
Créte des Tentes, north-west of Reselli, and established the fact 
that the position of the enemy line which we were to attack was held by the 
59th German Infantry Regiment. The following night our partially com- 
pleted line at Reselli was taken over by a battalion of the 67th Brigade and 
we moved back by Bajalca to Spancovo. From Spancovo we made recon- 
naissances of the ground over which we were to advance and while we were 
there and on the point of moving up to our assembly position an order was 
received that General Gordon would address the battalion. This meant a 
detour of about half a mile and, as the men had had very heavy marching 
and little rest for some days, some of us were disposed to consider the order 
as rather a hardship. General Gordon’s speech, however, was so inspiring, 
and so marked was the effect on the men, that we all felt our R.S.M. voiced 
the opinion of us all when he said: ‘‘ Well, sir, it was worth going miles to 
hear that.”’ 

From Spancovo we moved up to a ravine south of the village of Smol, 
where we spent the night; the following night, the 12th of September, we 
moved off to get into position for our attack on the Macukovo position which 
was fixed for the night of the 13th of September. On reaching the position 
which had been allotted to us, we found it occupied by the South Wales 
Borderers and crowded with troops. Our situation was disagreeable, time 
was pressing, the reverse slope of the hill, where we were, was much exposed 
and our presence might easily have been detected. The only course ap- 
peared to be to ask the Officer Commanding the r1th Welch Regiment, which 
was holding the trench line from which we were to issue, to allow us into 
his trenches. This he very kindly agreed to do, although it meant bad over- 
crowding. Besides putting us up and providing some of us with an excellent 
dinner to which we did full justice, Colonel Wingate and his officers took 
us out that night and made us further acquainted with the ground over 
which we were to work the following night. The following day we lay low 
so that no hint of our concentration should be given to the enemy, and, just 
after seven o’clock in the evening, we moved out through the wire to take 
up our positions. We moved in two columns, “A” and “ B” Companies 
and Headquarters by the communication trench leading from the lines of 
the Welch to our battle headquarters in a strong-point known as A 8, and 
the remaining two companies in the open. Our orders were to establish 
ourselves during the night in an echelon formation on a series of low hills 
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which ran diagonally north-west and south-east across our front. ‘A” 
Company, under Lieutenant R.A. Brodie James, on the hill known from its 
conical shape as Chapeau de Gendarme, “B” and “C”’ Companies on 
Double Hill and “‘ D ’’ Company with its right refused on Petit Piton, in touch 
with the 12th Cheshires on Piton des Guetteurs. 

Battle Headquarters were at A 8, a sort of exaggerated listening-post 
at the end of a long communication trench, on the forward slope of the hill 
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on the crest of which our main line of trenches was sited. The post was a 
sort of stone-built pepper-pot, in and around which there was room fora dozen 
of us. From there, by daylight, we should have had an uninterrupted view 
of the enemy’s trenches, distant some 2,000 yards, and of the positions occu- 
pied by our companies. 

After considerable resistance from advanced parties of the enemy, all 
the companies were established by half-past ten and had settled down to 
digging-in and wiring as far as possible. James, with “A’’ Company, in 
particular, met with strong resistance, but he handled the situation very 
skilfully. Besides killing a good many, we made a fair bag of prisoners and, 
despite fairly heavy shelling during the night, our casualties were not unduly 
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heavy. Lieutenant Yarde-Martin was killed and Lieutenant Innes severely 
wounded. 

Meantime the main attack by the Lancashire Fusiliers and King’s Liver- 
pools on our left had been successful; the trenches held by the 59th and 
146th German Regiments were carried and every effort made to consolidate 
against counter-attack. 

During the night James established touch with the right of the King’s 
Liverpools in the enemy’s trenches and touch was established between all 
our companies. 

Up to three o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th, the position remained 
unchanged. The Lancashire Fusiliers and the King’s Liverpools were holding 
the enemy line from the heights above the Vardar on the west to a point 
800 yards east ; from there the right flank was covered by the East Lanca- 
shires, and the ‘Kine’ s Own were in support in the ravines east of Macukovo 
village. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, after a short but terribly accurate and 
intensive bombardment which quickly reduced the captured trenches to 
the semblance of a shambles, the enemy counter-attacked in great strength. 
Despite the most determined resistance, the Liverpools were driven out and 
James, in order to prevent the enemy breaking through and rolling up the 
Liverpools’ line, was forced to retire from Chapeau de Gendarme. 

He reported his action to me and, almost immediately, I received a 
telephonic order from Brigade to move forward and reinforce the Liverpools. 
I had barely time to take the order before all communication to the rear 
was cut. In passing I must pay a tribute to the gallantry and resource dis- 
played by our signallers, and, in particular, by the linesmen under Corporal 
Bennett, whose job was to repair the telephone lines as fast as they were cut 
by the increasing shell fire. I am glad to say Bennett received the Military 
Medal for his courage that day. 

As I have specially mentioned the signallers, I must also mention two 
other classes who showed the greatest gallantry and determination, the cooks 
and the stretcher-bearers. Battalion cooks too seldom receive the praise 
they so constantly deserve. On service their work is incessant and often 
carried out in most trying circumstances. Exposed to their full share of 
danger, in every sort of weather, frequently obliged to forage for fuel, called 
on to provide meals day and night at ever-varying hours, and usually rising 
long before Reveille or ‘‘ Stand-to,” our cooks under Sergeant Warren never 
once failed us. They invariably showed that constant, steady endurance 
and sustained pluck which is so infinitely superior to any chance acts of spec- 
tacular gallantry, but which is, unfortunately, impossible duly to reward. 
On this occasion the cooks volunteered to carry out hot tea to the companies 
on the early morning of the 14th. This was a particularly dangerous under- 
taking owing to the distance to be covered. ‘‘A’’ Company, in Chapeau 
de Gendarme, was a mile away, and while it entailed great exposure, I sanc- 
tioned their offer, both because I knew how welcome the tea would be to 
the troops and because I did not care to baulk such devotion. They carried 
out their project successfully and without casualties. 

A similar instance of devotion was afforded by my batman, Private 
Harris, who, just before we received orders to advance, brought me a cup 
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of tea which he had prepared in the open under an unpleasantly heavy fire. 
Harris was one of those plucky boys who, in order to enlist in 1914, over- 
stated his age, which was only fifteen. I am glad to say that after serving 
from the beginning to the end of the War he returned safely to his home 
and to his work. 

The gallantry displayed by the stretcher-bearers, of whom two, Curwen 
and Griffin, received the Military Medal, cannot be exaggerated. For thirty- 
six hours, both in pitch darkness and in blinding sun and heat, they journeyed 
backwards and forwards, under heavy fire, tending and bringing in the wounded. 
A good story told of them on this occasion I will record later. 

Before I attempt to describe the actual movement we were ordered 
to undertake, I should emphasize what the battalion had already gone through, 
for only thus can the spirit of officers and men be properly appreciated. 
For days before the action our men had carried out heavy marches with 
much night work and very little rest. Since the beginning of the action 
on the previous day they had been continuously fighting and working through- 
out the cold of a Balkan night and the blazing heat of a September day. 
They had now to make an attack in blinding sunshine, in the open, against 
an entrenched and strongly reinforced enemy, with no possible hope of their 
being able to hold their objective, even if they gained it temporarily, and 
with the certainty beforehand that their inevitable withdrawal must be made 
under the most unfavourable conditions. 

By the time I got through the wire surrounding A 8, Leonard was forming 
up the battalion under Double Hill. We went forward in artillery formation 
in lines of sections in file, “ A,’ “‘C”’ and “ B ”’ Companies in the first line 
from left to right and ‘“‘ D”’ Company in the second line. ‘A’ Company, 
with which Leonard and I went, directed. 

Although it was a very clear day with a bright sun shining, the dust and 
smoke thrown up by the enemy shells was so thick that we seemed to be 
in an old-fashioned London fog. We could only just distinguish the line of 
enemy trenches, some twelve to fourteen hundred yards in front of us. The 
enemy seemed to have concentrated all his heavy artillery and machine-guns 
on to the ground we were crossing. The machine-gun bullets kicked up the 
dust at our feet every pace we advanced and reminded one of the first heavy 
drops of a thunder shower. The high-explosive shells and shrapnel kept 
bursting right on top of us, and again and again I lost sight of some party 
in our line and it looked as if it must have been completely wiped out. How- 
ever, through the smoke and glare a few heads would appear, and the line 
moved steadily forward. 

The ground was perfectly open and its surface was rock covered with 
burnt-up grass growing in thin sand. It was useless to attempt firing, as 
our fire would have been quite ineffective, and halting would have made us 
a better target for the enemy. We should have gained nothing by advancing 
by rushes, as our line was uphill and, like firing, rushes would have entailed 
intervening halts. I am convinced that the method we adopted, a steady 
advance in artillery formation, was, in the circumstances of the distance to 
be traversed, objective, enemy’s fire and total absence of cover, the only way 
of bringing up the battalion through such an inferno. I am proud to record 
the handsome tribute paid to the steadiness of our advance by our friend, 
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Colonel Tweedie, the gallant and experienced Commanding Officer of the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers. Whilst holding on with the utmost tenacity in the face 
of heavy counter-attacks, he encouraged the remnants of his men by drawing 
their attention to the help our reinforcement was bringing them, in these 
words: “Stick to it, boys. Look at the East Lancashire coming up as if 
they were on parade.”’ 

Theoretically, we ought to have been wiped out; actually, we reached 
our objective with the loss of about one-third of our strength. As an instance 
of the concentration of fire against us, I may mention that on our way up 
Leonard had seven bullets through his uniform, equipment and the message- 
book he was carrying in his hand. 

Having gone rather more than half-way up, and just as our own artillery 
barrage opened on the enemy trenches, I was obliged to stop as a rifle or 
machine-gun bullet hit me and loss of blood made me unable to keep up. 
I got into a shallow dip in the ground to our left, and the battalion pushed 
on. I received two reports, one brought by Lieutenant Neal, who appeared 
in the centre of a high-explosive shell burst like a good fairy in Pantomine 
limelight and reported our successful reinforcement of the Liverpools, and 
the other stating that the battalion had orders to retire and was doing so. 
As I could not rejoin it, I made my way, with the assistance of one of our 
walking wounded, to the nearest aid-post. This lay in the direction of 
Macukovo and had been established in rear of the Liverpool Regiment. I 
found the post very well placed in a nullah which the enemy’s shells, although 
falling within a few yards, could not search. I was attended to here and, 
when night fell, I was carried to the dressing station and thence to Smol 
church. The church interior was very striking ; wounded men on stretchers 
covered the floor and a hanging light cast a glare down on them and on the 
white-coated surgeons bending over them. The dimly seen religious paintings 
covering the ceiling and walls made a most impressive setting. 

The following morning I was evacuated to hospital where, three days 
later, Leonard, who had been slightly wounded, came to occupy the next 
bed and to give me details of what had happened after I was hit. He told 
me how the battalion had reached the trenches and had lain down under 
the hill while our artillery continued to pound the trenches, how Lieutenant 
R. F. Lee had gone forward through our own barrage and found the trenches 
tenanted only by dead, how touch had been established with the Liverpools 
and Lancashire Fusiliers and, finally, how orders to retire had been received 
and carried out. Unfruitful as our operation appeared to us at the time, 
it was gratifying to learn that the Commander-in-Chief, General Milne, was 
quite satisfied and that he considered ‘‘ the object he had in view to have 
been amply fulfilled.” Our attack achieved its object of recalling the German 
Brigade which had left for Monastir, and from which, on its return, our artillery, 
owing to the prescience of Colonel Arbuthnot, the Royal Artillery Brigade 
Commander, took such heavy toll. Further complimentary messages were 
received from the XIIth Corps, the Division, the 122nd French Division 
and the 66th Infantry Brigade. 

We suffered heavily at Macukovo, but what matters that? We were 
prepared to do so, and there was not one of us who had not felt a sense of 
relief at realizing that the fear of losses, which at one time, thanks to peace- 
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time theorists, field-day tactics and penmen pandering to a too-impressionable 
public, had hung like a paralysing miasma over the British Army, had been 
blown away by the first shot fired in the Great War. The sound, time- 
honoured doctrine of our race, that losses count for nothing if the object be 
attained, had come once more into its own. We do better than merely 
count and mourn over our fallen ; we are proud of them and triumph in their 
fall, and of none is this more true than of Lieutenant James who lies on Macu- 
kovo Hill. ‘“ Jimmy,’ brave as the bravest, staunch, loyal and devoted to 
duty, the most brilliant young officer I have met in thirty years’ service. 
May your soul rest in peace and your memory live, and so of all those who 
fell with you. 

After a few days in hospital in Salonika, I was, despite my vigorous 
protests, sent to Malta and then home. Thus ended my service with the 
gth Battalion East Lancashire Regiment, as I was never considered fit enough 
to rejoin. How bitter was the parting to me will be appreciated by those 
whose happy lot it has been to serve with such a battalion. In carrying 
this narrative further I must now, perforce, cease to write as an eye-witness 
and draw on the experiences of my successors. I cannot effect the transition 
better than by quoting verbatim from Colonel Foley, who succeeded me 
in command. He relates that a very remarkable incident occurred the day 
after he took command at Macukovo. The Welch Regiment had sent out 
their stretcher-bearers to help us bring in our wounded and bury our dead. 
“Amongst the latter was Private —— of ‘A’ Company. His identity 
disc and A.B. 64 were handed to me in Orderly Room and duly forwarded 
to Officer Commanding Base. I knew the man particularly well and so 
inquired about him. The stretcher-bearers had found him on the hill, taken 
his disc from his neck and his A.B. 64 from his pocket, and duly buried him, 
but, remembering that the wolves had a habit of scratching up the dead as well 
as eating the badly-wounded, they dug him up again and re-buried him deeper 
in a softer spot. That, you would say, was the end of Private ——; but 
not at all. Some weeks later I received a letter from him from a Base Hos- 
pital in Salonika asking for his letters. He was invalided home, so I do not 
know to this day what happened beyond the very first-rate proof that he 
was undoubtedly killed and twice buried. He simply rose from the dead 
and, if he could do that, he could easily walk fifty miles into Salonika or do 
anything he liked. He might, for instance, have floated down the Vardar, 
which was close by, to the sea and then swum to Liverpool where he lived, 
but perhaps he did not think of it. It was a miracle; I neither discuss nor 
dispute it.’’ 

Less happy in its conclusion was the experience of Lance-Corporal 
Whittaker who, after being reported as “‘ missing believed killed,’ was found, 
five days later, desperately wounded, but still living, lying in a ravine. 
Stretcher-parties had passed within a few yards of him at night but as he 
could not distinguish whether they were friend or foe, he had refrained from 
attracting their attention. He was shot through the chest and, although 
the first reports from hospital were encouraging, peritonitis set in and in a 
few hours he was dead. 

The wolves mentioned above were much dreaded and hated by the 
men. One morning, a few days after Macukovo, a pack of about twelve, 
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no doubt gorged with the slain, loped across our front at a range of about 
a thousand yards. One of our Lewis guns promptly opened fire, but, un- 
fortunately, did no execution. A whisper of the occurrence reached Head- 
quarters and resulted, as I am credibly informed, in a demand for reasons, 
in writing, why ammunition had been wasted and for full particulars as to 
the number, colour, size and sex of the wolves. The lengthy correspondence 
which ensued appears to have ended with a publication of orders that neutral 
quadrupeds were not to be fired upon without special permission, that the 
wolves’ plea of neutrality on the grounds that they impartially devoured 
both belligerents was to be admitted, and that all Standing Orders were to 
be corrected in accordance with the above. Those responsible for the London 
Agreement, those in sympathy with it, and—the wolves, were no doubt 
thoroughly satisfied. 

Acts of individual gallantry were so numerous in this action that it is 
impossible to recapitulate them all. Suffice it to say that the immediate awards 
made after the action included the Military Cross to Lieutenant V. C. Witham, 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal to Lance-Corporal T. Whittaker and Private 
E. Williams, and the Military Medal to Corporal Bennett, and Privates Curwen 
and Griffin, while Lieutenant James’s gallantry, the recognition of which 
by the Military Cross was precluded by his death, was acknowledged by a 
posthumous Mention in Dispatches. 


CHAPTER VII 


WINTER, 1916-17. THE BATTLE OF DOIRAN, 1917. 


HE operations at Macukovo and the simultaneous offensive across 
the Struma kept the enemy in a state of suspense and eased the 
pressure to the west, where the Serbians, now reinforced by French 

and Russians, made steady progress. Florina was entered on the 18th of 
September and, two months later, Monastir fell. From the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1916, when the winter rains started, until March of the following year, 
1917, a deadlock ensued on the Balkan front. The operations during those 
months were necessarily of a minor character. 

After Macukovo the battalion was withdrawn to rest and to refit for a 
few days and then, although very depleted, took over the line held by the 
11th Welch. The next few weeks passed quietly, the officers’ messes were 
enriched by the partridges which fell to Colonel Foley’s gun (and who will 
forget his dramatic appearance at Brigade Headquarters, gun under arm, 
and a brace of partridges in hand, in the midst of a ceremonial parade graced 
by the Commander-in-Chief ?) while the men’s lives were brightened by the 
sanction of an issue of chewing-gum on the scale of two pieces for every 
three men. 

Work on defences by day and strong fighting patrols by night were now 
the order of the day. The enemy gave many signs of uneasiness and on more 
than one occasion put down barrages which could only be attributed to 
“wind-up.” On the 22nd of October, however, they were caught napping 
by our friends of the 11th Welch who, in a successful raid on the Dorsal 
system, killed 34 of the German 59th Regiment and took 18 prisoners. This 
was by way of retaliation for an unsuccessful attempt by the enemy to raid 
the right of the 26th Division on the Horseshoe position at the south of the 
il-starred ‘‘ Pip’”’ Range. 

Two days after their raid the Welch relieved us and we were ordered 
to side-step to our right by Spancovo and Causica to Kalinova, where we 
were to relieve in the trenches one of the battalions of the 79th Brigade. 
We eventually relieved the 12th Hampshires at Cidemli, where we were to 
remain until the end of November. By this time the weather had broken 
and the men suffered considerably from the cold and wet. The reserve 
company was comparatively comfortable, as some houses in Cidemli village 
were cleared and, after a very thorough and necessary disinfection, were 
used as billets for the company in reserve. So elaborate were our precautions 
to conceal our movements that the enemy, apparently, never realized our 
effrontery in occupying the village itself; at any rate, the billets were never 
shelled. 
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Little of interest occurred during this time, save that, to the great regret 
of the Brigade, General Herbert, who had made a gallant struggle against 
ill-health, was obliged to relinquish his command. He was succeeded by 
General Bayley who came to us from the command of the York and Lan- 
caster Regiment with a great reputation for personal bravery. 

While we were at Cidemli our only operation of any importance was a 
cutting-out expedition against one of the enemy’s advanced works on Goldies’ 
Hill, an isolated, low-lying hill some 600 yards in front of our wire and a 
rather lesser distance in advance of the enemy’s main line. The main idea 
was that a party of fifty men under Leonard, who had new relinquished the 
adjutancy and returned to command a company, should, by making a détour, 
come upon Goldies’ Hill from the rear and drive the garrison into the arms 
of another party under Trist, who would be waiting below the hill ready to 
give them a suitable reception. The eastern side of Goldies’ Hill was guarded 
by a deep nullah which was crossable only at one point. Unfortunately, 
on the night of the raid this point, which Leonard on previous patrols had 
found unguarded, was held in force, and, after a short exchange of shots 
at close range across the nullah, Leonard, in accordance with his orders, 
withdrew his force and returned to our lines. This was by no means to the 
liking of one Sergeant T—— who was a regular fire-eater. His audible and 
mutinous grumbling on the return journey seemed likely to bring down a 
barrage from the enemy’s main line which was now in a state of great excite- 
ment. Thus the expedition ended abortively and we had nothing but a few 
wounded to show for our pains. 

Ten days later we were relieved by the 77th Brigade, and, in accordance 
with the general scheme by which the British now became responsible for 
the entire frent from the Gulf of Orfano to the Vardar, a distance of 95 miles, 
we moved eastwards again to relieve the Italian 35th Division which was 
holding the foothills of the Krusha Balkan range south-east of Doiran. 

No one who took part in it will ever forget that march of the 27th and 
28th of November when the brigade, in bitter cold, over impassable roads 
with melting snow above the men’s ankles, marched 36 miles in as many 
hours, scaled the 3,000-feet heights of the Krusha Balkans and dropped down 
to the valley below to take over, in pitch darkness, an unknown trench line 
from the troops of a nation whose language is not generally understood by 
British officers and men. The state of the roads made it impossible for 
the transport to keep up with us. Lieutenant House, our transport officer, 
a worthy successor to Lieutenant Conway, did, as always, all that was 
humanly possible, but this task was too great for him. Consequently 
during the march the men had no hot food or drink and were obliged 
to support themselves on that unsatisfactory and unsatisfying diet; the 
emergency ration. On arrival at the foot of the Krusha Balkans it was 
realized that the men had nearly reached breaking point and, as the necessity 
for speed was urged upon us (for the Italians were needed at Monastir), we 
decided to dump our packs at Snevce. Flesh and blood could never have 
carried full equipment over the execrable roads which climbed slowly up the 
sides of the well-nigh precipitous mountains. Some of the packs we subse- 
quently recovered, some proved too tempting to either allies or neutrals and 
were seen no more. Trist, who was temporarily commanding the Lancashire 
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Fusiliers, took a similar course and his reply to Higher Authority who sub- 
sequently attempted to fix upon him the responsibility for the loss of packs, 
while a classic amongst us, can hardly with propriety be introduced into 
this narrative. 

Even nightmares end at last, and we found ourselves in the very excellent 
trenches constructed by the Italian 11th Regiment. These trenches were 
sited on the forward slopes of the low foothills while, on the reverse slopes, 
the Italians had constructed a series of Swiss -halets with adjoining “ funk- 
holes,’”’ in which we lived by day. An excellent (in daylight) road led to 
Battalion Headquarters on the summit of the Krusha Balkan. In front of 
the line stretched a low, wide valley through which ran the main railway 
line from Doiran to Constantinople. The plain was dotted with deserted 
villages, of which the chief were Brest, Akindzali, Rabovo and Popovo, and, 
in the low foothills of the Belashitza, 2 miles or more away, was the main 
Bulgarian system. This wide ‘‘no-man’s-land’”’ in which the Bulgars held 
certain advanced posts, was systematically patrolled by both sides and 
brushes between patrols were not infrequent. 

Thick mist and drizzling rain prevailed for the first week and we were 
anything but happy, although the trenches were well drained. With the 
improvement of the weather our spirits rose and, by Christmas Day, we were 
all in fine fettle and spoiling for a fight. Indeed, on Christmas night, some 
of our bolder spirits (no names, no packdrill, but some were senior enough 
to have known better) went out to look for trouble. Perhaps the Greek 
Orthodox Church, to which the Bulgars adhere, forbids military operations 
on Christmas Day, or perhaps the enemy was daunted by the noise of one 
of our company commanders falling down a 30-foot nullah and announcing 
his arrival unhurt at the bottom ; however it may be, no enemy was encoun- 
tered. On Boxing Night, however, and the following morning we did the 
thing in style. 

The King’s Own on our left were carrying out a raid on the village of 
Brest which was occupied by the enemy at night. To provide a diversion | 
during their operation, we planned a raid upon the Hodza Redoubt, a Bulgar 
advanced post on the north bank of the Hodza Suji, one of the affluents of 
Lake Doiran. The redoubt was heavily wired and held at night by a gar- 
rison estimated at twenty-five. It was approached from Brest by a path 
and a wooden bridge over the stream 300 yards to the south-west. 

Rollo, with Scott Robinson, Gibson and fifty men formed the assault 
party and, at half-past six in the morning of the 27th of December, they had 
reached a point 200 yards from the redoubt. To ensure the surprise of the 
post there had been no artillery preparation and a way was blown through 
the wire with dynamite cartridges. Scott Robinson, although shot through 
the chest and head, lit the fuses under point-blank fire; up went the wire 
and the assaulting party was into the redoubt while the garrison fled out 
by the far side. Rollo remained seventy minutes in the redoubt and then 
retired through the enemy barrage, taking his twenty wounded and one dead 
had him. For this operation Rollo and Scott Robinson received the Military 

ross. 

Meanwhile the King’s Own had successfully cleared Brest and 2nd- 
Lieutenant K. G. Wilson of ours with a Royal Engineer detachment had 
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disposed of an enemy post and had blown up the wooden bridge over the 
Hodza Suji, thus cutting off the direct line of retreat from Brest. He then 
lay down to wait for the plums to fall into his lap, but, alas! the Bulgars 
had seen the bridge go up and were taking no risks and eventually Wilson 
was compelled to retire also. I have already described how Evans, our doctor, 
undoubtedly saved Scott Robinson’s life by his devoted nursing. 

A week later, in conjunction with the King’s Liverpools who were 
operating on our right, we repeated the raid on a somewhat larger scale. 
Our objectives, this time, were not only Hodza Redoubt but also the village 
of Akindzali East and, on this occasion, the raid was preceded by a five- 
minutes’ intensive wire-cutting. Three parties took part in the raid, Heurtley 
with fifty men making for Hodza Redoubt, Chowne with fifty for Akindzali 
Church and Leonard with fifty for the White House, a strong-point in 
Akindzali. All three parties gained their objectives and the two latter, with 
the assistance of Royal Engineer demolition parties, blew up the church 
and the White House which had been converted by the Bulgars into strong- 
points. Our casualties were light; with two killed and five wounded we 
inflicted a heavy blow on the enemy. In Hodza Redoubt Heurtley, ordinarily 
the mildest and most good-natured of men, saw red and, after disposing of 
the remnants of the garrison, was reported in berserk rage and armed with 
two revolvers to have pursued the garrison cat round and round the keep. 
This may be libellous, but the fact remains that no persuasion would induce 
one of our prisoners to lower his hands from above his head. All across 
‘“‘no-man’s-land”’ here turned, glancing apprehensively over his shoulder and 
repeating in tones of supplication: “‘ No Heurtley! No Heurtley!!’’ The 
other incident which will live long in the memory of those who took part 
in the raid was Croft’s work as liaison officer between Heurtley and Leonard ; 
he was suffering great pain from an in-growing toe-nail and his suggestion, 
in reply to a complaint from Heurtley that his dancing in pain on the sky- 
line was drawing fire on the redoubt, was not only physically impossible of 
fulfilment but highly subversive of good order and military discipline. 

Towards the end of January the battalion was relieved by the 2/23 
London Regiment of the 60th Division, lately arrived in the country. To 
their no small content we handed over to them certain apparatus which we 
had improvised for combating the ‘‘ minor horrors of war,’’ and we returned, 
by easy stages, to Spancovo and the grass huts which we had constructed 
there four months previously. We remained at Spancovo and in its neigh- 
bourhood for a month and then moved to Glencoe Ravine near Bajalca. 
In this vicinity the battalion remained until the 20th of March, during which 
time it was employed on ordinary trench routine, varied by spells of so-called 
rest. It was while the battalion was here that Colonel Foley was recalled 
to England and the command devolved upon Major P. J. Gout, M.C., of 
the Indian Army. The winter was now passing and the coming of spring 
heralded a period of increased activity. To the west the French and Serbs 
were pressing forward to the north of Monastir, while the French and Russians 
attacked between the Lakes Ochrida and Prespa. The enemy evidently 
anticipated a renewal of the British offensive in the Doiran sector and their 
artillery activity became more and more marked as March progressed. Now 
for the first time we experienced gas shelling to any large extent, and the 
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enemy’s air-service made desperate, but unsuccessful, attempts to establish 
air supremacy. 

At the end of March the battalion was moved back to the neighbour- 
hood of Cugunci, and there, at Shelter Ravine and Worcester Nullah, spent 
a month in trench routine and trench digging. The sun was now becoming 
oppressively hot during the day and the issue of sun helmets to replace steel 
helmets when out of the line was very greatly appreciated. As the sun 
became hotter, so did the general situation ; all was boiling up to the Allied 
attack of. April 24th on a point half-way up the “‘ Pip’? Ridge known as 
P.44. During the preliminary bombardinent and counter-bombardment the 
men displayed their customary insouciance and sangfroid and their general 
bearing called forth a special commendatory order from General Gordon. 

At 9.45 on the evening of the 24th of April the 22nd and 26th Divisions 
attacked the enemy’s line from P.4} to Lake Doiran. On the left the 22nd 
Division, by the exercise of the most amazing courage and perseverance, 
gained its objective and, during the night, the 66th Brigade consolidated 
the new line from P.4} to Hill 380. During the following night the enemy 
twice counter-attacked in force, but on each occasion was driven off with 
heavy loss. On the right the 26th Division met with less success. To their 
front lay the formidable Jumeaux Ravine into which the enemy poured a 
deadly artillery and trench-mortar barrage. The rocky and precipitous sides 
of the ravine became a death-trap from which those who reached the farther 
side came under the blinding rays of two Bulgarian searchlights, and a 
devastating machine-gun fire. Despite these difficulties, in many places the 
26th Division succeeded in gaining a footing in the enemy’s trenches, but 
the barrage prevented the arrival of supports and the enemy’s counter- 
attacks restored the situation to its original state. 

During the first part of these operations the 65th Brigade was in divisional 
reserve, and it was not until the 27th of April that the battalion moved up 
over the ground still covered with our own and Bulgarian dead, to relieve 
the 13th Manchesters on the left of the new line. During the relief and the 
following day the enemy’s artillery increased its activity and, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, the King’s Own on the nght, anticipating an attack, put 
up the white, red, white rockets calling for our artillery barrage; the enemy 
rephed by increasing the intensity of their fire, but no attack developed. 
The day had been a costly one for us—Lieutenant Purves and nine men killed, 
Rollo, Witham and thirty-six men wounded. The two following days were 
comparatively quiet and gave some opportunity for burying the dead, a 
proceeding which the hot sun rendered increasingly necessary ; nevertheless 
the casualty wastage continued rapidly. On the zgth and 30th enemy shell 
fire accounted for three killed and twenty-six wounded. 

The 1st of May was blazingly hot and neither side seemed disposed to 
take offensive action. Under the pitiless sun, Trist lay out all day in the 
scrub of ‘‘ no-man’s-land ” observing the enemy’s lines in which, however, there 
were no signs of activity. The cool of evening brought increased artillery 
activity which cost us the lives of Chowne and three men, while Coaks, Young 
and twenty-seven men were wounded. Chowne’s death was a great loss to 
us and to the artistic world in which he was by no means unknown. A 
water-colour artist of considerable merit, his panorama sketches were of 
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great value from a military point of view and his caricatures were an unend- 
ing source of joy to us. 

The following day the battalion was relieved by the Lancashire Fusiliers 
and moved back to Kidney Hill to rest. While we were here the Division 
sustained a great loss by the evacuation to hospital of General Gordon and 
in no battalion was his loss more felt than in ours. Always accessible and 
sympathetic, a great soldier and a great gentleman, he always occupied a 
very soft place in our hearts. He was succeeded by General Duncan. 
Those of us who had the privilege to serve under General Duncan were 
swift to recognize that, in him, General Gordon had found a worthy successor 
and the Division a gallant Commander. 

On May 5th, the re-organized Venizelist Hellenic Corps attacked to the 
west of the Vardar with some minor success, and the following day started 
our artillery preparation, which was the prelude to a combined Bnitish attack 
west of Lake Doiran. On the east the 26th Division again crossed the 
Jumeaux Ravine and again, despite appalling casualties, gained a footing 
in the enemy trenches from which they were again dislodged the following 
morning. To the west the 6oth Division made some progress in the direction 
of our old friends Goldies’ and Tomato Hills. A week later the 67th and 
66th Brigades advanced their lines between Krastali and Hill 380 and 
reduced the salient at P.4}. 

The month which had come in like a lion went out rather more in the 
guise of a lamb, and the last days found us, after successive spells in the 
line and support, in rest at Point 323. This was a comfortable camp where 
Company and specialist training could be carried on and the men could get 
a much-needed bath and rest. 

At the beginning of June the line was further straightened by a with- 
drawal from the Fishback salient which now became an outpost line held 
by three platoons during the night. June was marked by intensive artillery 
action on both sides, but only minor infantry operations were attempted. 
One incident is so characteristic of the spirit which animated our men that 
it is worthy of record. In the early Lours of the zoth of June the enemy 
raided in force Hill 380, which was held by a small garrison of ‘“‘ D ’’ Company 
under the command of Corporal D. P. Burke. The garrison, after expending 
all their bombs and most of their ammunition, fired the barrage signal and, 
in accordance with orders, reluctantly retired on the main line of resistance. 
On arrival there Burke at once volunteered to lead a counter-attack. On his 
return with the counter-attack, however, he found, to his chagrin, that the 
enemy had fled and were represented only by one dead Bulgar of the 33rd 
Regiment, who had been killed in the assault. For this Burke subsequently 
received the Military Medal. 

During the month much blasting was heard in the enemy’s lines and 
patrols sent out established the fact, which was fully corroborated when, 
fifteen months later, we passed over the enemy lines, that the Bulgars, under 
German technical advice, were constructing concrete emplacements and 
trenches cut out of the solid rock to supplement the already impregnable 
natural strength of their position. 

Towards the end of June some whisper of Heurtley’s commanding manner 
with prisoners must have become known at Headquarters, as he was sum- 
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marily removed from us and appointed Deputy Governor of the Military 
Prison at Salonika. 

The last days of June saw the battalion withdrawn to reserve near 
Vladaja, near our old quarters in Pearse Brook, and enjoying, within rifle 
shot of the enemy, the pleasures of a performance by the talented ‘‘ Splints ”’ 
Concert party. 


CHAPTER VIII 
1917-1918 


UNE, 1917, saw the completion of twenty months’ service on the Saloni- 
J kan Front, during which period the battalion had been constantly on 
the move from one area to another according to the fluctuations in 

the positions held by the enemy and ourselves. 

During the next fifteen months we were to gaze up at the mighty heights 
of the Pip Ridge and Grand Couronne from our lower-lying positions with 
little hope of ever gaining a footing on them. 

Our division held the line of trenches running west of Lake Doiran in 
a sector where the trenches occupied by the Bulgars were only a short distance 
from our own. 

None of the survivors of the 9th will forget the formidable Jumeaux 
Ravine which, following the May attack and the subsequent straightening 
out of our line in June, became an impassable barrier and formed a natural 
division between the two lines of trenches. Though hidden in the obscurity 
of the future we were fated to occupy the line between Whaleback and 
Rockley Hill on all our turns in the line till the victorious advance in 
September, 1918. 

Unlike some of the other Salonikan fronts where the lie of the land 
caused these strategic positions of the lines occupied to lie far apart, we, 
on our little sector, were not only in close proximity to the Bulgar, but had 
the disadvantage of occupying the foothills, whereas he looked down from 
his superior heights upon our line and could, as one weary Tommy expressed 
it, ‘‘ spit on us whenever he wished.”” Our most favourite resort was the little 
stretch Senelle, Plym, Exeter and Xmas Ravines which ran at right-angles 
to Vladaja, so not only had we the Bulgar to our front, but they were also 
able to overlook our rear (Vladaja Ravine) from the Pip Ridge. This meant 
that, although we occupied a hilly country containing countless ravines, it 
was impossible to bring up rations except at night, nor could wounded be 
safely evacuated till darkness had fallen. The Vladaja became of necessity 
Our rearward communication trench for reliefs, which were always most 
carefully carried out, as the whole of the ravine could be enfiladed by gun 
fire from behind Koh-i-Noor. 

It was in the winter months that the ravine assumed its most solemn 
mood, when one slithered and stumbled in the darkness along the rocky 
sides of the stream, which had to be crossed three times on the way up to 
“the line’’; after passing the junction with Elbow Ravine. One’s hopes 
of commencing a tour in the trenches with dry boots were practically non- 
existent during the autumn and winter unless there was frost. 
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As the official War Diary details all the movements of the battalion 
into and out of the trenches and occasional moves back to brigade, divisional, 
and even on occasion corps reserve, it is not intended to repeat them here. 
It may, however, be of more interest to describe generally the manner in 
which the battalion spent these succeeding fifteen months. 

For us life assumed a somewhat hopeless succession of trench life, reserve- 
trench digging, training, bouts of malaria, dysentery, and minor ailments. 
Nor must the eternal canalizing and the anti-mosquito campaign be for- 
gotten. In addition to the customary duties of an officer, whether in command 
of a battalion, company, or platoon, there were a host of sanitary duties to 
which attention had to be given. Kitchens and all sanitary appurtenances 
had during the summer to be inspected daily to make sure that no loop- 
hole remained into which a pernicious fly or wily mosquito could insinuate 
itself. The men’s bivouacs had to be displayed daily to the O.i.C. to ensure 
that all tears, rents, and small holes had been duly stitched or patched. When 
in the line all sentries and men on posts had to wear a veil drawn over the 
steel] helmet, giving a most peculiarly ghostlike appearance ; also the backs 
of the hands had to be smeared with a vaseline-like substance called “ parakit,”’ 
the efficacy of which, however, lasted only an hour or two owing to absorp- 
tion by the skin, when another application became necessary. 

In spite of all these precautions and a twenty-four-days’ course of some 
exceptionally disagreeable anti-malarial mixture of quinine and other beastli- 
ness, which was issued to all ranks twice per day at the instigation of the 
superior Medical Authorities in February, 1918, our numbers were constantly 
fluctuating between 40 per cent to 60 per cent of full strength, owing to 
sickness. 

The effective strength varied considerably as the following few items 
demonstrate :— 


January 31st j ‘ : ; : . 16 554 
February 28th . : : 5 : . 14 802 
April 3oth . : ; : : E97 696 
June 30th . : : : ; ‘ . I9 554 
July 31st. : ; : ‘ : . 4 547 


Taking the January figures of 16 officers and 554 men, during which 
month the battalion held the line from the 13th to the 27th, there would 
only be available for the four companies in the trenches 12 officers and 534 
men, Battalion H.Q. consisting of 4 officers and 20 O.R. Each company 
would consist of 3 officers and 133 men. This is very considerably below 
full strength, and when the length of line occupied by each company is con- 
sidered, it will be realized what a strain was placed on all officers and men 
during a spell in the trenches. Not only was there the usual sentry and post 
work, but in many cases strategic strong-points had to be manned outside 
the line, entailing the consumption of a fair number of men. With a company 
of such weak strength it was almost impossible to keep many men in reserve 
at night, all available men being on duty with little or no sleep for anyone. 
Then by day the customary trench repairs and general routine work had 
to be carried out. There always seemed to be some odd job feund to occupy 
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any spare moment ; this applied to all ranks. An officer writing home breaks 
off in the middle of a letter and later continues it as follows :-— 

“Midday. As usual interruptions—‘ Commanding Officer desires an 
Officer of your company to go round the line with him,’ says the phone. 
Hence, another pilgrimage round my sector as though I hadn’t had enough 
between r and 6 ak. emma.! However, I did my duty and left him at the 
end of my sector. Started back for lunch and met—Ye Gods—the Divisional 
Commander coming along. Had to turn back and undergo a cross-examina- 
tion on all points re my line. Cheerio! Anyhow, he’s a dear old bird and 
its a pity there are not more like him!” 

There was also the necessity of sending out nightly patrols and also 
wiring parties to be found. Consequently, a two-weeks’ tour in the trenches 
was a very trying and wearisome ordeal for men who, having already spent 
over eighteen months in the country, were in the majority of cases malarial 
or dysentery subjects. As previously mentioned the lines held by us west 
of Doiran were in close proximity to the enemy trenches and we suffered 
very heavily from their T.M.s with which they were very accurate. For 
some time we could only retaliate with the old “ football’ which, apart 
from being very unwieldy, was far from accurate and not without danger 
to our own lines, because the steel stem had a nasty habit of whizzing back 
into the neighbourhood of our own trenches after the “ football ’’ had exploded 
wherever it may have dropped. We were more than pleased when the first 
consignment of Stokes T.M.s were delivered to us early in 1918. With these, 
our Trench Mortar Sections became very proficient and we were then able 
to hand out more than we received, and were able to quieten the Bulgar 
pretty effectually as far as this particular branch of our art was concerned. 
To instance the accuracy of their T.M. fire and also the weakness of our 
companies, the following incident is illustrative. ‘‘On one occasion the 
company holding Plym Ravine had fire-bays blown in on three consecutive 
nights and on the second night a direct hit by a T.M. killed a corporal, lance- 
corporal and a private. The company were at such weak strength that the 
Company Commander with his C.S.M. had to remove the remains of the 
three deceased, there being no men available to spare from the posts.”’ 

This constant drain of fever, casualties and sickness combined with 
the unending trials of life in and out of the trenches would, one might imagine, 
have been more than the men could bear. Leave was also the luck of only 
a few and even at the end of 1918 there were a number of officers and a large 
number of men who had never known the joy of a trip to “ Blighty.”” That 
the men continued cheerful and willing under such circumstances was almost 
beyond belief, and no tribute can be too high to pay them for the loyalty 
and esprit-de-corps maintained by the old originals. Many of them com- 
pleted the whole campaign and only left the country on demobilization in 
1919. This means that they had to endure the excessive rigours of four 
Macedonian winters and carry on amid the heat and dust of three summers. 

Indicative of the fluctuations in company numbers as applied to officers, 
the following extracts of letters from a company commander to his wife may 
be of interest. 

“ February 4th, 1918. Yesterday morning there were four of us, Ban- 
croft, Morse, Jackson and self. At breakfast, Bancroft remarked: ‘ We've 
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had this complement for quite a time, it’s strange for ““B’’ Company to 
have so many officers for so long.’ To-day we are two—Bancroft and self, 
‘the old firm.’ Morse departed yesterday afternoon to hospital and this 
morning Jackson got orders to act as T.O. for Wingfield, who is off any day 
now on leave to U.K., the lucky dog. He has been out of England two and 
a half years or more, Egypt, Dardanelles and here. 

“February 6th, 1918. Bancroft’s gone off to Salonika on battalion 
duty, so I’m all alone again. Last night I dined with ‘A’ Compan 
Macfarlane, also alone. De Mattos (‘C’ Company) is also solo, and ‘D’ 
Company is Kingdon and one sub.—Barnes by name. So we are not exactly 
over-staffed. My company is at present spread all over the country—road- 
making—some in quarries, blasting, others breaking up stones, others load- 
ing wagons, and some making the road with an antiquated steam-roller.”’ 

Needless to say, at the time, we were out of the line and as a matter of 
fact in Corps reserve, and the above extracts show how very weak in numbers 
the battalion was on many occasions. 

By way of relaxation, there was always football and athletics when out 
of the line, and, on occasion, a battalion or company concert or sing-song. 

In 1918, the 22nd Division decided to maintain a Divisional Theatre 
party in which we, as a battalion, took particular pride, the production of 
the play The Chocolate Soldier being undertaken by one of our officers, 
Lieutenant J. S. Oldham, better known to theatre goers as Derek Oldham.* 
Under these excellent auspices, a really finished performance was staged, 
and gave a welcome change to men who had begun to feel that there was 
never to be anything more in life than the drudgery of an endless campaign. 

It is difficult to convey to those who did not personally experience this 
campaign what is meant by the word “‘ drudgery.”” One must imagine a 
community of men living always together and enduring the same daily hard- 
ships with no tangible hope of circumstances altering the conditions of their 
lives for the better. Leave was practically negligible, malaria or dysentery 
(or both) almost a certainty, a wound or being killed a probability. There 
were no towns in the whole area which were not ruins, and the majority of 
the battalion never saw a shop or an inhabited house except on arriving or 
departing from the country. 

From time to time, the supply problem became very acute. We were 
dependent on the canteen and parcels for any luxuries we might desire over 
and above the daily rations. 

The enemy submarines apparently made special efforts to prevent the 
canteen ships from getting through. No doubt their intentions were to 
try and cause dissatisfaction among the troops. In this, they failed. In 
the gth, the officers and men were imbued with a spirit of mutual camaraderie 
and respect, and were ever ready to help each other out of any little temporary 
difficulties which might arise either owing to shortages of supplies or awkward- 
ness of situations. 

With the exception of the camp formed for training for the final ‘‘ push ”’ 


* In view of forthcoming operations it was decided to grant the Divisional Concert 
Party leave to the United Kingdom in July, 1918. This entailed an absence of nearly two 
months. Lieutenant Oldham preferred to return to his battalion and in the fighting that 
followed earned the award of the Military Cross. 


KK 
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in September, 1918, when the battalion officers messed together, company 
messing was the vogue. This was practically essential, the nature of the 
country demanding that companies made their Headquarters in various 
ravines, sometimes at considerable distances apart. 

Though this chapter has contained little of war and war’s alarms, the 
struggle for supremacy of moral by raids and the natural incidents of trench 
warfare were being carried on daily in the line. Amongst the many of 
these was a demonstration against Krastali to disseminate the enemy’s barrage 
carried out by a patrol of x Officer and 15 O.R. with a Lewis gun. 
They were supported by a Stokes 1.M. situated in Mumbles R. On our 
barrage fire opening, this party fired two red lights and demonstrated with 
fire as arranged, which brought down a heavy enemy barrage in front of 
Krastali and Troutback, Roachback, Mumbles, Wrexham R. and Whaleback 
Trenches. At 0002 hrs. in answer to green lights from Emerald Hill, enemy 
barrage died down. 


In July of 1917, Major P. J. Gout, M.C., was recalled to the Indian Army 
and Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Davies, Royal Warwickshire Regt., assumed com- 
mand of the battalion. He remained in command, with the exception of 
one or two periods in hospital with malaria, till the end of April, 1918, when 
he was transferred to France. Major Trist, who had been appointed Second- 
a in December, 1917, acted as C.O. when Colonel Davies was 
absent. 


CHAPTER IX 
FINAL ATTACK ON THE ‘“PIP’’ RIDGE 
(See Sketch Map, page 470.) 


T has been written that the final events culminating in the Armistice 
| were actually started by the Serbian attack on the Macedonian Front 
in September, 1918. 
This is borne out by the dates on which the cessation of hostilities with 
the various countries occurred. 


Bulgaria, September 3oth. 
Turkey, October 31st. 
Germany, November 11th. 


The operations which had been carried out in April, 1917, on the Doiran 
Sector and which had ended so disastrously for the battalion (Chapter VII) 
had been intended to form part of a much larger scheme of operations had 
they been successful. 

General Sarrail’s programme had intended a large attack on the Struma 
front had the Doiran battle resulted in the occupation of the Pip Ridge. 

The idea of a concerted attack on the Bulgarian front had to be dropped 
for the time being, with the resultant resumption of trench warfare on a 
settled front. 

It was obvious to all ranks during the summer of 1918 that preparations 
were being made for some big offensive. 

Towards the end of July the battalion was relieved from the line and 
was withdrawn to work on the second-line trenches, hard work entailing much 
blasting (both phonetic and actual), many of the trenches having to be 
hewn out of the solid rock. It was apparent that this sudden concentrated 
work on the second-line defences indicated operations of some considerable 
magnitude; and that our labours were a preparation in case our anticipated 
attack failed, and a counter-attack from the enemy forced an evacuation of 
our own present front-line system. Any doubts there may have been as 
to the Higher Command’s intentions to indulge in operations of unusual 
importance were dispelled when this work on our second-line defences was 
almost immediately followed by orders to proceed to Kirec for intensive 
training. 

Commencing on August 20th the whole battalion, which during the 
previous fifteen months had solidly settled down to a life of trench warfare 
when in the line—and training for trench warfare when out of the line— 
were exercised in all the latest modes of open warfare, attack and retreat. 
It was a case of field work each and every day, interspersed with gas drills 
till the middle of September. The line the 22nd Division had held for over 
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a year was occupied by one of the Struma divisions, while the 22nd were 
undergoing this training. For several days prior to the “ gth’’ moving up 
to Saida (September 18th) we had heard the rumble of heavy gun fire on 
our left. Though in ignorance at the time, we were later to hear that this 
was the gun fire accompanying that splendid Serbian surprise attack which 
broke through the Bulgarian line and made such headlong progress in their 
miles per day advance. 

An attack on the Pip Ridge was ordained for the 18th September ; this 
being carried out by a mixed British, Italian and Greek force. With little 
hope of gaining its objective, it was launched—so we were afterwards informed 
—as a ‘ holding down” attack to prevent the withdrawal of any Bulgarian 
troops in the Doiran area who might have been transferred to harass the 
flank of the Serbians who were pushing through some 30 miles to the west. 

The attack of the 18th could make no headway in endeavouring to obtain 
a footing on the practically impregnable slopes of the Pips. 

(It was admitted by a Commission who visited this sector after the War 
that this particular Ridge manned only by a small force was to all intents 
and purposes invulnerable to a frontal attack. That the two days’ attack 
of the 18th and 19th September gained us no ground was therefore no dis- 
grace. Rather was it an heroic act.) 

We were transported on the same day by motor-lorry to Saida which 
we reached at 4 p.m. and where we learned that the morning’s attack by 
the Greeks, Italians and British had resulted in failure as regards any forward 
movement of our positions. 

We also learned that we and the French were to continue the attack 
the following morning, the 19th. The previous night guides had been sent 
forward to reconnoitre the newly cut gaps in our own wire. These had been 
cut between Doldzeli Ravine on the left and Vladaja Ravine on the might, 
and running approximately parallel to the latter in order that the advancing 
troops would not be subjected to the heavy barrage the enemy would cer- 
tainly lay on the known communications. 

We left Saida at 0250 hours and, passing through a belt of gas about 
0330 hrs., reached our “‘ jumping-off ’’ place, Jackson Ravine, at 0515 hrs. 
without casualty, this solely owing to our utilizing the newly selected route, 
there being heavy gun fire on both flanks, particularly on our left. 

The operations of the 19th September are thus curtly described in the 
War Diary : 


JACKSON RAVINE. 


19th Sept. Battalion moved to Jackson Ravine as reserve to operations. 
Move commenced 0250 hrs., completed 0515 hrs. At 0740 hrs. moved forward 
to support French attack on the Warren. (Couronne map 1/10,000.) No 
French troops seen and battalion had to- withdraw to Jackson Ravine under 
heavy shell fire and machine-gun fire from front and flanks (P Ridge and 
Sugar Loaf). 1200 hrs. Ordered to withdraw to Green Ravine and then 
under cover of dusk to Shelter Ravine, arriving 2200 hrs. 

Casualties : Wounded—Lt.-Col. J. A. Campbell, D.S.O., Capt. A. Peltzer, 
Capt. R. S. Boothby, M.C., Lt. F. J. Kiddy. 

Other ranks: Killed 8, Wounded 96, Missing Io. 
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The French battalion, who were understood to be attacking from Jill 
Ravine and to whom the 9th were supposedly in support in Jackson Ravine 
had not faced the Barrage and had been passed by us on our way up the lower 
part of Vladaja near Senelle. 

Our battalion were, :pso facto, supporting troops they knew to be behind 
them. We occupied our position in Jackson Ravine just before daybreak. 
It would be more accurate to say that three-quarters of the battalion occupied 
their position. 

Through one of those unaccountable (but quite understandable) mishaps, 
the rear section of “B’’ Company lost touch with the remainder of their 
company, and in consequence the rear section of “‘B” and the whole of 
“DD” Company were halted in the dark in a very small gully, which lay 
parallel to Jackson Ravine and some 200 yards south thereof. The attack 
commenced at dawn and as soon as daylight had broken this isolated com- 
pany were spotted from the Pip Ridge and the 77 m/m batteries opened fire 
on them. They were bracketed for over an hour, but by some miracle the 
guns were ranged first some ten yards ahead of the gully and then some Io 
yards behind. During the whole of the time not a man was hit. A runner 
then came back from Jackson Ravine when it was realized by daylight that 
contact had been lost with this company. Crawling along to the left of the 
gully, a small ravine, which was partially out of observation from the front, 
enabled the ‘“‘D’’ Company section and “‘ B’’ Company to re-join the rest 
of the battalion in Jackson’s with only a few minor casualties. 

As dawn gave place to daylight, we had realized that the attack on that 
terrible Pip Ridge had proved abortive. The noise of battle and the counter- 
barrage gradually died down on our left, nor was there any sign or news that 
they had carried their objective. At the same time on our right we could 
perceive a few remnants returning down the slopes of Sugar Loaf from 
their attack towards the Tongue. 

The French Regiment who were to have formed the central link between 
the P. Ridge attack on the left and the Tongue attack on the right did not, 
as previously stated, take any part in the action, therefore 7.15 a.m. found the 
gth East Lancashire Regiment lying snugly in Jackson’s with no friendly 
troops on either flank goo yards in front of their own line. 

At some distance in front were enemy trenches manned by troops against 
whom no attack had been made that morning, and whose positions were 
protected by enfilade from the whole of the Pip Ridge on one side and Sugar 
Loaf and the Tongue on the other—positions all manned by Bulgars elated 
at the two days’ successful repulse of our efforts, and in addition, whose 
positions could be protected by the enfilade fire of their comrades who were 
holding highly placed positions which were now freed from any frontal attacks 
themselves. 

Under these conditions Colonel Campbell received orders from Brigade 
to attack forthwith the troops occupying the positions to our immediate front 
near Tzebera Ravine, which lay some 500 yards distant and parallel to 
Jackson’s—that is to say they formed a direct central connection between 
P.4 and Sugar Loaf. 

From our point of view, the instructions appeared to be of a suicidal 
nature—we, a solitary battalion, were to attack in broad daylight a small 
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section of the line of trenches lying on a slight slope in the centre of a trench 
system which extended 700 metres to either flank on ever-rising ground, 
that on the left quickly increasing to become the steep slopes up to P.4. 

We were to attack without any preliminary artillery barrage a position 
which a Greek division had failed to take the previous morning by a surprise 
attack at dawn after days of artillery preparation. Evidence of their sacrifice 
was before us in the number of their dead, the bodies of which lay before 
our eyes. 

We were to attack without any supporting troops and with no hope 
of being able to hold the line of trenches, should we even be able to obtain 
a footing in them. We knew that there were no fresh troops to send forward 
to our assistance. 

This, then, was our réle. 

It was now that the men of the gth proved that their spirit had remained 
unaltered by the fighting, sickness and weariness of their lengthy stay in 
Macedonia. 

Colonel Campbell was magnificent. He held a short conference with 
the Company Commanders and decided which two companies were to lead 
the attack and which two should support. He then took the Company 
Commanders forward from Jackson’s to a point of vantage where the terrain 
to be covered could be observed. ‘“B” and ‘‘C”’ Companies formed the 
first line with “B”’ on the right, and “‘ A’”’ and ‘‘ D ” Companies the support 
line. Companies were to move forward in artillery formation and into line 
“‘as soon as the enemy guns started to fire.” Each company would then 
deploy, forming two lines, so that in all there would be four attacking lines 
—two formed by the attacking companies and two by the support companies, 
the distance between lines being about 40 yards. Headquarters, in Jackson’s 
Ravine, consisting of the M.O.—Evans, of whom more later—and his squad 
and the Battalion H.Q. Signallers. The attack was led in person by Colonel 
Campbell, the whole movement being carried out as though on the parade 
ground. 

The Bulgar artillery were prepared and we had not moved I50 yards 
before we were seen, the barrage signal given and the guns had opened fire. 
“ Line ”’ was quickly formed and the battalion then came into view of the 
Pip Ridge and Sugar Loaf. The immediate result was that we were heavily 
enfiladed by machine-gun fire from both flanks. As an example of the 
indomitable courage of the men the following incident is typical. A machine- 
gunner of “ B’’ Company was brought down by a shell and was calmly seen 
to hand his Lewis gun to another of his section and, as the latter moved 
forward with the gun, he was called back by his wounded comrade who wished 
to hand over another drum of cartridges he had found. And this in spite 
of a shattered leg ! 

And so we moved forward to our objective—luck ever with us—till 
pulled up about 20 to 25 yards from the wire. An officer and a corporal got 
up to the wire, which remained undamaged by the fire of our guns on the 
previous day, and it was clear that it would be impossible to gain the trenches 
in daylight and with the whole enemy front concentrating its fire on our 
small 150 yards’ frontage. Our casualties were momentarily increasing and 
had the attack continued the battalion would have been entirely wiped out. 
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That our casualties were only 4 officers wounded, 8 other ranks killed, 10 
missing and 96 wounded, can only be attributed to the fact that the enemy 
trenches lay slightly down a slope and that only the two front lines came 
under the fire of the men holding the trenches which were our objective. 
Also, the enfilade fire was directed at us from some little distance, that from 
the left coming from a great height, which made it not quite so effective as 
it would have been had it been fired from our own level. Colonel Campbell 
was amongst the first to be hit and his courage was an example to all. 

After the failure of the attack on September 19th, the remnants of the 
battalion were withdrawn to the original front-line trenches in anticipation of 
an enemy counter-attack. But no counter-attack came, and after three days 
of ceaseless watching our night patrols brought back the wonderful news that 
the approach to Grand Couronne was no longer challenged. The Bulgar had 
bolted ! 

Later it was learnt that, while the greater part of the Bulgar army had 
been concentrated near Doiran to withstand the offensive of September 18th 
and 19th, the Serbs had burst through on the west and with wonderful dash had 
penetrated to such a depth as to threaten the enemy’s communications on our 
front. 

We all packed up as soon as possible, gathered in every man who had not 
been wounded, or sent to hospital with the influenza plague which was now 
raging, and bade farewell to the area where we seemed to have lived for an 
eternity. 

The way of pursuit lay up the slopes of the Belasica. As these mountains 
rise to about 5,000 feet above Doiran it was a slow and exhausting business. 
On September 26th news was received that an armistice with Bulgaria was 
imminent, and there were few regrets when orders came through that mountain 
climbing was to cease and that we were to return to the Doiran area once more. 


CHAPTER X 
OPERATIONS AGAINST TURKEY 
(See Map, page 464.) 


HE September offensive had reduced the battalion strength to 16 
Officers, 376 Other Ranks, and a transport of x Officer, 63 Other 
Ranks 


The operations, described in the last chapter, found the battalion in the 
vicinity of Lake Doiran where they had rested from the 27th September till 
roth October, having been continuously on the move prior to this since the 
attack on the 19th September. 

Re-organization and training were the order of the day, On the roth 
October instructions were received to “‘ stand by ’”’ pending a further move, 
which commenced on the next day. 

The daily marches were as follows: 


11th. o800 hrs. To Quail Hill in the vicinity of Kilindir. 

12th. o800 hrs. Vicinity of Janes. 

13th, o800 hrs. Sarigol. (Battalion complimented on marching 
appearance by G.O.C.) 

14th. o800 hrs. Dremiglava via Ambarkeuy. 

15th. o800 hrs. Tumba (re-fitted with winter clothing). 

16th. o800 hrs. Beyond Gonomic via Ajvasil—Lindzie. Langavuk. 
Halt two hours for midday meal at Langavuk. 
Distance marched 174 miles. Bn. camped on 
south-west edge of Lake Besic. ror O.R. and 
4 Offs. re-joined from hospital, leave, etc. 

17th. o800 hrs. Strolongos Area. Water for drinking very scarce. 

18th. o800 hrs. March resumed to Stavros Area via Bergosdere Ren- 
dina Borghiza. Arrived 1130 hrs. Camped near 
Stavros. Sea-bathing, etc. Distance marched 8 
miles. Men in very good fettle consideration of 
duration of march being taken. 


On the 19th the Battalion transport under Lieutenant H. M. Wingfield 
drew twelve days’ rations and resumed march-route “‘ to Kavala and probably 
beyond.” From this indication it was clear that, having finished with the 
Bulgar we were now to try conclusions with Master Turk, if he would allow 
us to come to grips. 

A surprise landing on the old Bulgarian Turkish frontier at Dedeagatch 
was planned. The Division were to be transported overnight by destroyers 
(in number about seventeen), from Stavros to Dedeagatch where a forced 
landing was to be attempted in the early morning. The K lighters, which 
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had been used at the Dardanelles, were to be towed by night from Mudros to 
Dedeagatch to land the troops from the destroyers. 

Preparations were duly made and at ten o'clock on the morning of the 
25th October the battalion embarked on H.M.S. Parthtan—Commander 
C. H. Jones, D.S.0O., R.N. The complete embarkation took only fifty minutes, 
which, considering the very limited accommodation afforded by a destroyer 
for the distribution of troops, was a very creditable performance. Once on 
board it was practically impossible to move. What little deck space there was, 
was occupied by men sitting as close as possible together. During the night 
some of the ventilators were even commandeered as being suitable resting 
places for those who found the decks too uncomfortable and were quick- 
witted enough to usurp these solitary homes. Our hosts—the officers and men 
of the destroyer—were truly hospitable and did all in their power to make us as 
comfortable as possible under the circumstances. 

I do not know what size of crew the Parthian carried, but there was 
definitely little available space left for them to carry on with their duties 
when the gth had all become immovably settled down, each man on his own 
little square of deck, companion-way, or whatever spot fate had led him to 
on embarking. 

In any case, the naval men cheerfully accepted this congested invasion 
and went out of their way to make their guests mentally comfortable, the 
physical variety being an impossibility. The Parthian lay in Stavros Harbour 
for the rest of the day, and sailed for an unknown destination at 0345 hrs. 
on the 26th. 

At 8.30 a.m. she altered course and returned to Stavros. It was later 
divulged that the weather was so bad and the sea so rough that the lighters 
had not been able to leave Mudros. 

There was therefore every excuse for an unfortunate officer, who intro- 
duced himself to his platoon in the following remarkable manner : 

He had arrived as a reinforcement from the U.K. on the day of embarka- 
tion and went straight on board without actually having been posted to a 
platoon. 

The Officers were made at home in the ward-room where we crowded in 
for meals and spent the night packed like the proverbial sardines. The ward- 
room—named the “‘ Mess ”’ by us landlubbers—was reached by a small spiral, 
iron-railed stairway which led directly down from a covered doorway on the 
deck. In spite of the heat of the small ward-room and the gyrations of the 
destroyer, at times quite alarming, we all managed to maintain our dignity ! 

Breakfast was served at 6 a.m. Porridge, bacon and eggs—a regal meal. 
However, our newly joined subaltern, having survived the porridge, became 
restive when half-way through his egg and made a sudden bolt up the spiral 
stairway. 

Reaching the top, he flung open the door in quick time; his outraged 
interior was however still quicker, and before he could move a step nature 
took its course. After the upheaval he collapsed on the deck with the.remark 
‘‘ My God, that’s better.” The recipients of his oblation were the men of the 
platoon to which he had just been appointed! His nickname thereafter can 
be imagined. 

After a horrible tossing, the Parthtan re-entered Stavros Harbour about 
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1400 hrs. and we were ordered to disembark at 1600 hrs. occupying the same 
camp we had evacuated the previous morning. By 1800 hrs. camp was pitched 
and the men were having a hot meal; an example of the speed at which our 
men could make themselves at home in any environment. They had had 
plenty of experience since 1914. 

It was the 26th when we returned to Stavros and at nine o’clock on the 
following morning orders were received to ‘‘ stand by ” to re-embark at short 
notice. At 1107 hrs. we had instructions to embark at midday. Camp was 
struck and at 12.35 the battalion once again began to march up the gangway 
of the Parthian, the embarkation being complete by 1310 hrs.—that is, thirty- 
five minutes, a distinct improvement on the time of fifty minutes taken for the 
previous embarkation. On this occasion the Parthian left Stavros before 
midnight, still for an unknown destination, and our thoughts were on Turkey, 
the Dardanelles, Palestine and many other places likely and unlikely. Our 
minds were soon to be set at rest, the sealed orders were read, and we learned 
that we were to disembark on K lighters at Dedeagatch in the morning. The 
opposition the Turks would offer to such a landing was a matter of surmise, and 
all were prepared for a repetition of the first Dardanelles landing. 

Shortly after 7 a.m. of the 28th October we came to anchor alongside the 
lighters, trans-shipment commencing an hour later. 

Not a Turk was to be seen. Not a single gun was heard or even a sentry’s 
rifle discharged. At 8.50 the last lighter left the Parthtan’s side and deposited 
the last consignment of the “‘ 9th ”’ and its stores on the beach at 9.15 a.m. Camp 
was pitched on the east side of Dedeagatch, which town we found to be neither 
so imposing nor important as the name and position had led us to expect. 
The battalion remained here for six days. 

On the day following the landing the Officers’ Mess had the felicity of 
entertaining Commander Jones and the other officers of the Parthian, whom 
we had found to be so friendly and from whom we were sorry to part so soon. 

Two days later news came from Divisional Headquarters that hostilities 
with Turkey were to cease at midday. 

A tame finish to our spectacular dash from Stavros and not a single Turk 
seen. Not even a Véry light. 

On the same day the transport under Lieutenant Wingfield re-joined the 
battalion after a very trying thirteen-days’ march, which was a continuation 
of the eight days they had been on the move from the 11th to the 18th October. 
From Stavros they had followed the coast via Orfano—Kavala—Xanthi and 
Demir Bejli. At the latter place the so-called road disappeared and the march 
was continued by compass reckoning. The ‘ going ’”’ was so rough that when 
they were within one mile of Hasanlar, camp was pitched owing to the fatigue 
of both men and animals. An R.E. Section was left behind here to make 
certain portions of the road passable for transport in case it was necessary 
to return by the same route. 

In the course of the thirteen days the transport section had covered over 
250 kilometres (ca. 155 miles) through country where the roads were either 
tracks or almost non-existent, and the casualties consisted only of ‘‘r man 
sick to F.A.’’ and ‘‘ a Maltese cart smashed beyond repair ’’ !—a very creditable 
performance. 

It may be of interest to remark here that on the return march the trans- 
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port separated from the battalion on November roth at Dedeagatch, and were 
joined at Neohori (Bridgehead of the Struma River) one day’s march beyond 
Orfano on the 22nd. Lieutenant Wingfield brought his column into camp by 
5.30 p.m. albeit in rather piecemeal order. That the next line of transport 
which had left Dedeagatch at the same time only commenced to arrive at 2.30 
a.m. of the 23rd speaks volumes for the efficiency of our T.O. and the energies 
of his men who, on very numerous occasions, had to manhandle the limbers 
which were often half up to the axles in sticky mud. More than half the 
distance was through Bulgarian territory—from the Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
to Dedeagatch representing practically the whole extent of the Bulgarian 
coastline—and the transport were received everywhere with sullen looks 
and had difficulty in negotiating with any natives with whom they wished to 
“do a deal.” 

They were unaccompanied by-any infantry at all and did not know from 
day to day when trouble might be expected from the Turks. 

The whole of Bulgaria was, however, quiescent and the transport reached 
their destination safely. 

On November 3rd the battalion moved to Bodoma which lies 4 miles 
north of Dedeagatch. Some of the Brigade were occupied in holding the 
bridge-heads of the Maritza River, the natural boundary between Bulgaria 
and Turkey; but we at Bodoma, only a few miles from the river, had not 
even the pleasure of this mild form of entertainment, and had to regale our- 
selves with general training and camp improvements. It was here that we 
indulged in fresh meat for the first time for several years. Our genial O.M.— 
Lieutenant Frost—bought a small Bulgarian cow, said by him to be a great 
delicacy. The animal was duly slaughtered by the battalion cooks and dished 
out to the troops. It was the only purchase of live stock made by Lieutenant 
Frost. We had learnt our lesson and politely informed him that for the 
future we preferred to stick to frozen New Zealand, Bully and Maconachie. 
The beast must have been carrying officers’ valises for the whole “ duration.”’ 
We remained at Bodoma from the 3rd to the roth November, returning to our 
old camp on the beach at Dedeagatch on the latter date. The transport, 
having moved with us to Dedeagatch, continued the same day as Group B 
Brigade Road Party on their return march to Stavros, reference to which has 
already been made. 

We had now taken part in the finish of Bulgaria in September—had sat 
on the Turkish frontier when they capitulated on the last day of October, 
during which period we had heard daily of the advances achieved by Allenby’s 
troops into Palestine, and the increasing depression of the German forces at 
the effective pressure of the Allied armies on the Western Front. 

The resistance of our enemies was surely crumbling and when news was 
received on November 11th that there was an armistice with Germany we 
were not surprised. 

The occasion was duly celebrated that evening with a special bonfire 
and sing-song, an extra ration of rum being issued all round. Our thoughts 
ran on immediate demobilization and Home. 

Who could foresee that some of us would still be on the battalion’s strength 
as late as April 26th, 1919 ? 

Our celebrations were curtailed by the C.O. of a neighbouring battalion, 
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who sent over a chit to say that he “ could not get to sleep’! Poor felow— 
he could not visualize that a little exuberance of spirits was permissible when 
hopes of getting back to Blighty “alive ’’ were now 100 per cent; where 
previously the outlook had been one of remaining for ever and ever in Mace- 
donia. 

November 12th was a general holiday, only camp necessities being attended 
to. The day following the 8th South Wales Borderers departed at 9 a.m. for 
Langabuk and at 10 p.m. the 9th East Lancashires entrained ‘‘so many per 
truck’ on a fifth-rate Bulgarian freight train. 

It was a change for the men to be conveyed from one place to another. 
Since December, 1915, the battalion had always moved on its own legs with 
the exception of the occasion when they were taken by motor-lorry to Saida 
Camp in preparation to attacking the Pips, and the two nights’ sailing aboard 
the destroyer Parthian. Accompanying us were the rooth Field Co. R.E., 
togth A.S.C. Coy., 1 section 68th F.A. and 65th Inf. Bde. H.Qrs. 

The train crawled and jolted along to Kirka Keuy where there was a 
delay of some hours owing to the engine breaking down. We felt very peeved 
the following morning to observe Bulgarian troops being transported in proper 
railway carriages on the other track—the officers occupying the first-class com- 
partments. No matter how badly upholstered the carriages may have been, 
we considered that we—the victors—should have had the privilege of sitting 
therein instead of in the very filthy cattle trucks which had fallen to our lot. 

We said hard words about the magnanimity of our higher command in 
pandering to our fallen foes. No doubt they acted for the best in placing us 
in the first accommodation available. The line followed the Mesta-Karasv 
River from Okcila (the Bulgarian Greek Frontier station) via Jenikoj to Buk 
and then branched off to Drama where we detrained at 6 a.m. on the 15th 
November. Breakfast was made and consumed and the battalion then pro- 
ceeded by motor-lorry to Kavala. The lorries took two-and-a-half hours to 
accomplish the distance of 164 miles. At Kavala the entire battalion were 
billeted in a tobacco warehouse, unfortunately empty of its merchandise ! 

On the 16th November 4 truck-loads of No. 2 Coy., who had been detached 
from the train at Xanthi for special duty, re-joined. 

On November roth after four days at Kavala, which by the way had been 
Base H.Q. for our recent move against Turkey, we moved off by march route 
to Kinali. 

This was the first of six days’ marching in miserable weather and through 
appalling mud. 

From the official War Diary, the following extracts may be illustrative 
of the state of the conditions generally : 


Nov. 20th. ogoo hrs. Kétmnals. March resumed to Mustenja via Pra- 
vista, Citaklii Roads in poor condition. 
Arrived 1500 hrs. Camp pitched in heavy 


rain. 

21st. 0930 hrs. § Mustenja. March resumed to Orfano. Roads 
in worse condition than previously. Bn. 
arrived 1500 hrs, transport being delayed until 
1700 hrs. 
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Nov. 22nd. 0930 hrs. Ovfano. March resumed. Destination Tasli, but 
owing to roads having disappeared and necessity 
for column to proceed across muddy country a 
halt was made at Neohori, (Bridge head of 
Struma River). Transport arrived piecemeal, 
being complete by 1730 hrs. Camp pitched 
by 1800 hrs. 


An Officer’s diary for the 21st contains the solitary illuminating entry of 
“To Orfano, B!!! Cold and wet.” 

When it is remembered that one had become accustomed to large doses 
of both cold and wet since 1914, it must have been exceptionally unpleasant 
to warrant this lyrical outburst. 

Tasli, the objective of Friday’s march, was reached on the day following, 
a Saturday, and on the Sunday we arrived back at Stavros in brilliant sunshine. 
Here the battalion were accommodated in tents, a pleasant change after 
“bivvys”’ pitched in mud, of which there had been a superfluity during the 
previous days. 

Whilst at Stavros the Voluntary Education Scheme came into being. The 
War was over and it was deemed advisable to prepare the troops for returning 
to their civil occupations. Officers and N.C.O.s with schoolmasterly abilities 
were requested to step forward and undertake the schooling of any man or 
officer who wished to join a class on any particular subject. The scheme was 
duly put into operation, though one recollects little acclaim from either teacher 
or taught. The battalion—a Kitchener’s—had voluntarily joined up to do 
their little bit during the War, but had no stomach, now that hostilities 
had ceased, for going back to school. It had willy-nilly to be, and the scheme 
was put into force, the classes being held on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Although supposedly voluntary, it was, however, rather a half-hearted affair. 

The weather generally had been very bad and the scourge of Spanish flu’ 
which swept over Europe during late 1918 and early 1919 now took its toll of 
the Salonikan forces. There were many troops concentrated in Stavros and 
the vicinity. In an endeavour to prevent the spread of this epidemic, troops 
were moved into isolated camps. On the 1st January, 1919, the 9th Battalion 
went into isolation camp at Strolongos. The day following was one of great 
excitement. The first batch of O.R. were dispatched to Base for demobiliza- 
tion. These were miners. They left camp to the cheers of their comrades 
who, in their imaginations, saw themselves following the lucky ones soon 
afterwards. Most of them were to be disappointed, the procedure of demobili- 
zation being a slow one. Apart from a move to Sarigol to form a Concentration 
Camp, our wanderings in Macedonia were now almost at an end. 

In the third week of February orders were received that the battalion 
would shortly move to Chanak on the Dardanelles as part of the army of occu- 
pation, and moved down to the Base on the 26th and 27th February, going 
into No. 6 Camp at Uchantar. 

Re-organization and handing in equipment occupied the early days of 
March. Reinforcements arrived—some of them being Derby Scheme men from 
India. 

But gradually—as drafts left for demobilization—the strength began to 
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dwindle. It was a battalion of only 11 officers and 200 other ranks that said 
‘* good-bye ’’ to Salonika when H.M.T. Kapurthala sailed for the Dardanelles on 
March 7th, 1919. Soon after its arrival at Chanak the 9th East Lancashire 
Regiment was disbanded. 

Like other ‘‘ service ’’ battalions the 9th was raised and embodied for the 
duration of the War only. Now that hostilities had ceased its existence as a 
unit had perforce to come toanend. But the faithful service it had performed 
will not be forgotten. The battle honours ‘“ Doiran 1917-1918’’ are 
emblazoned on the colours of the Regular and Territorial Battalions of the 
Regiment, as evidence of the gallant deeds of their war-time sister. The 
battalion’s own Colour is preserved in the parish church of Clitheroe. It is 
hoped too that the records set forth in this History will serve to perpetuate the 
memory of a battalion that had so worthily upheld the traditions of its Regiment 
whose sole representative it was on the Macedonian Front. 

The higher command have recorded that the gth East Lancashire was one 
of the outstanding units in the 22nd Division. All ranks of the battalion did 
their share to attain and maintain the standard of efficiency that had merited 
this high measure of praise. Under the circumstances it would appear 
invidious to single out the names of any individuals for special mention. 
But in conclusion it is not perhaps out of place to recall those of Lieutenant- 
Colonels A. C. Gabbett and S. A. Pearse, D.S.O. Between them they formed 
the battalion, instilled discipline into it, trained it, and imbued it with a spirit 
that was preserved after each in turn had served a period in command. Lieut.- 
Colonel Pearse has already paid a glowing tribute to his predecessor in com- 
mand. For himself there was nothing he wished more than to lead the 
battalion in action across the open. This ambition he achieved at Macukovo 
on September 14th, 1916. Referring to the gallantry displayed by the battalion 
on that date, the official History of the War states : 

“‘ Its advance in artillery formation over open ground and in face of heavy 
fire was carried out with the steadiness of a movement on the parade ground 
and rendered invaluable service by supporting the King’s Regiment and then 
covering the withdrawal.”’ 


PART X 
THE 10TH, 12TH, 3RD/4TH, 3RD/5TH AND 13TH BATTALIONS 
CHAPTER I 
THE 10TH BATTALION 


E story has already been told of how the Tenth Battalion East 

Lancashire Regiment came to be raised in October, 1914.* By 

the middle of the following month sufficient progress had been 
made to enable it to function more or less as a separate unit, Lieutenant 
H. L. Norman carrying out the combined duties of Adjutant and Quarter- 
master. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Hill, Indian Army (Reserve of Officers), assumed 
command on November 24th, and at the end of the year this “ fledgling ’’ 
of the 3rd Battalion was considered sufficiently mature to warrant its de- 
parture from the maternal nest at Laira Battery near Plymouth. Accordingly 
on December 17th, 1914, it was transferred to Teignmouth. 

In its original conception the roth Battalion consisted of three companies 
only, and it was styled a ‘‘Service’’ Battalion. On April roth, 1915, it 
adopted the normal organization of four companies and—for some unrecorded 
reason—was given the title of ‘“‘ 2nd (Reserve) Battalion.’’ Two days later 
this designation was changed to “The roth (Reserve) Battalion, East 
Lancashire Regt.’’ 

A further change of station took place on May zoth, 1915, when a move 
was made to Swanage. Here the battalion came under the administration 
of the Wareham reserve training area, and moved to new quarters in that 
town on August 17th. Hard work and intense training in this area soon 
began to bear fruit, and on July 28th, 1915, 63 other ranks were sent to France 
as re-inforcements for the 8th (Service) Battalion which had embarked for 
the Western Front eleven days previously. This was the first draft trained 
in the battalion to be dispatched overseas, and it was followed by others on 
September 3rd and 23rd, October 2nd and December 16th. By the end of 
the year, therefore, the roth Battalion could lay a just claim to a share of 
the responsibilities which had hitherto fallen entirely on the 3rd Battalion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hill was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Tizard on 
September 4th, 1915, and on June roth, 1916, Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Downing 
took over command. 

At the end of the year the battalion lost its regimental title on becoming 
a Training Reserve Battalion. 

* See Part III, Chapter ITI. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE 12TH BATTALION 


N May, 1915, a depot for the 11th (Service) Battalion East Lancashire 
Regiment was quartered at Chadderton Camp, near Oldham. It had 
an establishment of two companies. Available records do not disclose 

why the 11th Battalion was singled out for the privilege of possessing a depot 
of its own. Whatever the reason may be it had a short-lived existence, which 
came to an end when the 12th (Reserve) Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment 
was raised on September 3rd, 1915. This new battalion was formed from 
the personnel of the now defunct depét, with Major G. N. Slinger of the rzth 
Battalion in command. As the combined strength of the old depot companies 
was only 288 in all, a two-company organization was introduced at the start 
and maintained until February, 1916. Two more companies were then 
formed, and a fifth added in the following April. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. S. Weston, C.M.G., assumed command with effect 
from February 3rd, 1916, and on October 12th of the same year the battalion 
was moved to No. g Camp, Prees Heath, near Whitchurch—the largest training 
area in the Western Command. 

In addition to carrying out the normal duties of a reserve battalion, in 
preparing and dispatching drafts to the various battalions overseas, the 12th 
Battalion was also a source of supply for war work in other directions. This 
is exemplified by a draft of 51 men sent to Morecambe for work in munition 
factories and a transfer of 49 other ranks to No. 7 Works Company of the 
16th King’s (Liverpool) Regiment on June 16th, 1916. In December, 1916, 
the battalion severed its connection with the East Lancashire Regiment 
when it became the 75th Training Reserve Battalion. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE 3RD/4TH AND 3RD/sTH BATTALIONS 


OLLOWING the decision to release the Territorial Army from its 

Original réle of home defence and include it in the Expeditionary 

Forces overseas, the two Territorial Battalions of the Regiment were 

expanded into the 1st/4th, 2nd/4th, 1st/5th and 2nd/s5th Battalions, and 
dispatched overseas to Egypt. (See Parts IV and V.) 

This decision necessitated a re-organization of the Territorial Force at 
home in order to cope with the problems of home defence, training, and 
despatch of re-inforcements. Two additional battalions of the East Lancashire 
Regiment were consequently raised for this purpose and given the titles of 
3rd/4th and 3rd/5th Battalions respectively. 

Both battalions were afterwards amalgamated and on April 21st, 1916, 
became the 4th Reserve Battalion (Territorial). It was quartered at Witley 
Camp until September 30th, 1916, when it was moved to Oswestry. 

On January 8th, 1917, it was moved again, this time to Ripon. Finally 
it was transferred to Scarborough on April 27th, 1917, where it remained 
until the end of the War. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE 13TH BATTALION 
FORMATION 


INE officers and 103 other ranks—composing the Headquarters 
personnel for an infantry battalion—entrained at Etaples on June 
Ioth, 1918, for Watten. On arrival they marched the same day 
to Middel Strate, where they were attached to the 120th Infantry Brigade and 
given the title of No. 8 Garrison Battalion. This designation was altered 
on the following day to that of the 13th (Garrison) Battalion East Lancashire 
Regiment. The four companies of the battalion were formed on June 16th 
at Nieurlet, near St. Omer, when 13 officers and 760 other ranks joined from 
Labour Corps Companies at Watten. Lieut.-Colonel R. I. B. Johnson, D.S.O., 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, assumed command the next day and the battalion 
was posted to the r19th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier-General E. P. Crozier, 
D.S.0.) of the 40th Division. 

Following an inspection by Major-General Ponsonby, the Divisional 
Commander, on June 17th, a programme of intensive training in drill and 
weapon training was embarked upon. Good progress was made in the brief 
time available though a valuable day’s musketry was lost on the 2rst when 
firing on the range had to be stopped through the refusal of the Chinese Labour 
Corps to work in the vicinity. Training was advanced a step further when 
a move was made to bivouacs about 2 miles west of Hazebrouck on June 231d. 
Here advantage was taken of the reserve system of trenches to practise trench 
reliefs and the daily routine of trench warfare. While in this area the Brigade 
had the honour of being inspected on parade by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The 
Duke of Connaught on July 2nd, 1918. 


TRENCH WARFARE AT VIEUX BERQUIN 
(See Sketch Map, Part XI, Chapter VI, page 548). 

At this period of the campaign on the Western Front the British front 
line in the Hazebrouck area ran approximately from Meteren, east of Strazeele, 
west of Vieux Berquin, and along the eastern outskirts of the Nieppe Forest 
to St. Floris. In this sector the battalion had its first experience of front- 
line warfare when the r19th Brigade took over the defences between Vieux 
Berquin and Strazeele railway station from July 18th to the 30th. Each 
battalion had a period of four days in the front line, support and Brigade 
reserve. The battalion relieved the 13th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 0 
the front line on the night 22nd/23rd from the support trenches and went 
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into Brigade Reserve on the night July 26th/27th. During the period in 
the line a patrol captured two prisoners of the 98th Reserve Infantry Regiment 
and a party of 13 other ranks under 2nd-Lieutenant A. Lee carried out a 
raid on an enemy machine-gun position on the Plate Becque stream, north 
of Vieux Berquin. This post was found to be unoccupied. The raiding 
party came under considerable flanking fire, but managed to withdraw with- 
out casualties. The first casualty occurred during the first night in trenches 
when 2nd-Lieutenant J. N. Robinson was killed on patrol. Many valuable 
lessons were learnt during this initial tour, and the battalion was fortunate 
in having attached to it experienced advisers from the rst Australian Division. 
It was a matter for deep regret that two of these lost their lives when going 
out to the assistance of 2nd-Lieutenant Lee’s raiding party. 

On August 18th, 1918, the enemy commenced a withdrawal from the 
ground that he had won so dearly in the April offensive, and when the battalion 
went into the line for its second turn of duty on the night August 22nd /23rd, 
an advance of over 2 miles had already taken place. 

The 23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers were relieved in a position before the 
hamlet of Bleu to the south-east of Vieux Berquin. It was on this ground 
that the 11th East Lancashires had withstood violent enemy attacks on 
April r2th and 13th, 1918. 

During the first day in the line the right forward company succeeded 
in advancing the position by another 600 yards. 2nd-Lieutenant Sefton was 
killed during this operation. The r1r9th Brigade was withdrawn into 
Divisional reserve on the night of August 29th/3o0th, and the battalion went 
into camp at Le Tir Anglais, 2 miles south-east of Hazebrouck. Total casual- 
ties during these two tours were 2 officers killed and 4 wounded; 17 other 
ranks killed, 45 wounded and 33 gassed. The positions had consisted mainly 
peg shell-holes rendering reliefs and supply of rations a matter of great 

ifficulty. 


FROM HAZEBROUCK TO ARMENTIERES 


Following a further withdrawal to the east on the part of the enemy the 
13th East Lancashires marched to Pont Wemeau via Vieux Berquin on Sep- 
tember 2nd and reached billets in Steenwerck on the 4th. 

Two days later the battalion moved forward again and took over the 
Brigade outpost line from the 23rd Cheshires in what came to be known as 
the ‘“‘ Nieppe System.’’ The position occupied extended from Jesus Farm 
(at the bend in the River Lys, north-west of Erquinghem) to the main 
Nieppe—Armentiéres road on the eastern side of Nieppe. The fighting strength 
of the battalion on that day was 360, and the total frontages held was 3,500 
yards. ‘B’’ and “‘C’’ Companies held the front-line posts with “A’’ 
and “‘D’’ Companies in support ; the Inniskilling Fusiliers prolonged 
the line to the south and the roth East Yorkshires (31st Division) to the 
north. 

On September 7th the two support companies were side-slipped to the 
northern end of the battalion sector and at 10-00 hours they carried out an 
attack in conjunction with the East Yorkshires on the left. Following close 
behind an artillery barrage, both companies advanced astride the Nieppe— 
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Armentiéres road, each on a frontage of 200 yards, “ A’’ Company on the 
right, ‘‘D’’ on the left. By 10.30 hours Pont de Nieppe was entered and 
soon afterwards five posts were established on the west bank of the Lys. 
Later in the afternoon a counter-attack compelled ‘‘D’’ Company to fall 
back; the company strength had been reduced to 30, and ammunition was 
nearly exhausted. The attack on the left was held up as well, and both 
companies were withdrawn to the starting-line in the Nieppe system by 20.30 
hours. 

Relieved by the 12th North Staffords, the battalion went into Brigade 
reserve on September 8th, moved back to Pont Wemeau on the 13th, and a 
week later was in Hazebrouck. After five days in billets there the rxgth 
Brigade returned to the line again in relief of the 92nd Brigade (31st Division). 
The battalion was moved by train to Bailleul on September 26th and relieved 
the roth East Yorkshires on the left sector of the line. A re-arrangement 
was made on the night of the 27th /28th when the 13th East Lancashires again 
took over the outpost line on the Brigade front, with posts established along 
the west bank of the Warnave, between Pont de Nieppe and Ploegsteert. 
Three bridges were thrown over the stream and active patrolling was carried 
out in order to keep touch with the enemy who still appeared to be keeping 
up a determined resistance. Little opposition was made, however, when 
the outpost line was advanced to the east bank of the Warnave on the night 
of the 29th/3o0th and established on a front of 2,000 yards. This new line 
was taken over by the 13th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers during the night 
September 30th-October 1st, and the battalion was withdrawn into Brigade 
reserve in the area Trois Arbres—-Rabot to the west of Nieppe. 

A further successful advance, during which Armentiéres was recaptured, 
saw the battalion in position on October 4th over the River Lys to the east 
of Houplines, this time in support of the 12th North Staffords. The Brigade 
was again in divisional reserve during the period October 12th to 19th, but 
on the latter date the battalion was sent forward to carry out work on the 
railway line between Armentiéres and Lille. It was still being so employed 
when a special parade took place on the 23rd at which military medals were 
presented by the Divisional Commander to Sergeant Wright, Corporal Leven 
and Private Shannon. Next day the battalion marched with the Brigade 
to Bondues on the Lille-Menin road, but was detached to Croix on the 25th 
for special work on the railway under the Canadian Railway Corps. A very 
cordial reception was given here by the inhabitants and the commanding 
officer Lieut.-Colonel R. J. Andrews, D.S.O., M.C., who had succeeded Lieut.- 
Colonel Johnson on the 7th inst., attended two special services to celebrate 
the deliverance of the town from German occupation. Certain selected 
N.C.O.’s and men were also present. 

Many were the tales that were heard at Croix of hardship and suffering 
endured during the past four years. The inhabitants had been denied meat 
for the last two years; most of the houses had been denuded of furniture, 
and all metal fittings such as stair rods and door handles had long since been 
commandeered. The battalion rejoined the Brigade at Wattrelos, a suburb 
of Roubaix, on October 28th. 
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THE FINAL ADVANCE 
(See Sketch Map, Part XI, Chapter VIII, facing page 558) 


The 13th East Lancashires resumed close contact with the enemy on 
November 4th, 1918, on the line of the River Schelde (Escaut). The 23rd 
Lancashire Fusiliers were holding the line at Pecq (7 miles east of Roubaix) 
when relieved by the battalion. ‘‘A’’ Company (on the right), ‘“‘B’’ Com- 
pany (on the left) took over the front line, with ‘“‘C’’ Company in support 
and “ D’’ in reserve; Battalion Headquarters in the chateau at Estaimbourg. 
The two forward companies held the west bank of the river, but ‘‘ A’’ Com- 
pany had certain advanced posts over the Schelde at Le Rivage. The only 
means of crossing the river at the time of the relief was by means of a single 
plank on the demolished main bridge at Pecq. 

Reports that the enemy had made yet another withdrawal caused three 
strong fighting patrols to be sent out on the 5th. These were led by 
znd-Lieutenants Chadderton, McLellan and MacTavish. All three went out 
during daylight, were skilfully led, and obtained valuable information, which 
showed that the enemy was still present in strength. Heavy machine-gun, 
rifle, and trench-mortar fire was encountered, and a number of casualties 
incurred. The enemy gave further proof of his presence by shelling Pecq 
heavily on the 6th and 7th with high explosive and mustard-gas shell. 
Several direct hits were registered on Battalion Headquarters. A patrol 
under Sergeant Spence sent out at 11.30 hours on the 8th again brought 
back information of strong resistance. 

At 20.30 hours, however, it was decided to attack and drive the enemy 
out, and by ogoo hours on the gth the battalion had reached a line running 
north and south through Clipet. The advance was continued at 0645 hours 
the next morning and the high ground occupied to the west of Cordes and 
Forest, with patrols pushed forward to these two villages. Touch was also 
gained with the 59th Division on the right and the 29th Division on the left. 

The battalion was relieved in the outpost line on the night of November 
1oth/11th and went back into billets. In the last thirty-two hours it had 
advanced over 10 miles, touch was kept with the enemy throughout, and no 
casualties were incurred. The rapidity with which the advance had been 
carried out had undoubtedly prevented the enemy from blowing up many 
mines that he had prepared on the roads. 

Following the cessation of hostilities on November 11th, a move was 
made to Herrines, and by the 16th of the month the battalion was back once 
more in Croix. Here it was destined to remain until the end of April, r9r19, 
while the slow process of demobilization was being carried out. 

The gallant manner in which this hastily formed battalion of the East 
Lancashire Regiment had borne itself received official recognition on January 
21st, I919, at a ceremony that took place in the Grande Place at Roubaix 
when a Colour was consecrated and presented to it by Lieut.-General Sir 
H. Beauvoir de Lisle, K.C.B., D.S.O., commanding the XVth Corps. 
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PART XI 
THE 11TH BATTALION 


CHAPTER I 


FORMATION AND TRAINING OF THE BATTALION AND SERVICE IN 
EGYPT 


HEN the Great War broke out in August, 1914, Accrington was 
fortunate in having as Mayor, Captain John Harwood, as it was 
due to his initiative that the 11th Battalion came into existence. 

Sanction for the formation of a battalion was given on September 4th, recruit- 

ing commenced on September 14th, and by September 24th the establishment 

of 36 officers and 1,076 other ranks was complete. 
The officers who joined on, or immediately after, the formation of the 
battalion were: 


Colonel R. Sharples, T.D. 2nd-Lieutenant S. Haywood. 
Major G. N. Slinger. * 23 F. G. Macalpine. 
Captain R. Ross. ‘i ig W. G. M. Rigby. 
» J.C. Milton. - 2 F. Bailey. 
P. J. Broadley. J. H. Ruttle. 
» A. G. Watson. Pe - G. G. Williams. 
»  W.H. Cheney. Pa Pe H. E. Whitaker. 
- H. Livesey. - - W. Slinger. 
Lieutenant A. Peltzer. . re C. Stonehouse. 
‘a A. B. Tough. - " F. Birtwistle. 
“ W. R. Roberts. . se H. H. Mitchell. 
ss C. W. Gidlow- Jackson. 5 ‘3 H. Ashworth. 
5 H. D. Riley. ‘i ‘i E. Jones. 
2nd-Lieutenant J. V. Kershaw. - i. J. C. Storrock. 
7 % J. Ramsbottom. - ” L. Ryden. 
i 5 F. A. Heys. C. D. Haywood. 
‘3 H. Bury. Lieutenant T. J. Kenny. 
‘6 3 T. Y. Harwood. Hon. Captain and Q.M. G. Lay. 
es a T. W. Rawcliffe. 


At the outset this was essentially a local battalion and in a great measure 
it retained its local character to the end. Two companies came from Accring- 
ton, three platoons from Burnley, three from Chorley and two from Blackburn. 

From the recruiting period until February 23rd, 1915, the men were 
billeted in their own homes, and training was carried on in the various towns 
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mentioned. Colonel R. Sharples, T.D., was in command, Major G. H. Slinger 
acted as adjutant. Those in the battalion with any previous military training 
were very few, and only one or two had any knowledge of active service. 
Under such conditions, the moulding of this mass of raw material into an 
organized fighting unit was a heavy task, and required the enthusiasm and 
whole-hearted co-operation of officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
to carry it through. Initial training and organization such as conditions 
permitted, were carried on in Accrington, Burnley and Chorley, and if the 
battalion acquired nothing else during this time, it left Accrington with a 
high sense of esprit de corps. 

On February 23rd, 1915, a move was made to Carnarvon, where billets 
were provided, and a few days later, Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Rickman, 
Northumberland Fusiliers, took command. Major G. N. Slinger became 
second-in-command and Captain A. Peltzer was appointed as adjutant. 
Battalion training was carried on with renewed energy at Carnarvon and 
every effort was made to take advantage of the experience which was being 
gained by the troops in France. During this period the blue uniforms which 
had served as a temporary substitute for khaki were discarded and the battalion 
began to assume the appearance of a unit prepared for service. The people 
of Carnarvon showed great consideration for the men, and did everything 
possible for the enjoyment and comfort of allranks. In return the conduct of 
the men was excellent. 

The next stage in the preparation for active service was the move on 
May 12th, 1915, to the hutments at Penkridge Bank Camp, Staffordshire. 
The battalion had formed a part of several brigades, but now it, with the 
12th, 13th, and 14th Battalions York and Lancaster Regiment, formed the 
94th Infantry Brigade, 32nd Division, and in this brigade, which was sub- 
sequently transferred to the 31st Division, it remained until the re-organization 
of divisions early in 1918. Training was carried on much as before, excepting 
that brigade exercises were added to the curriculum ; this was still hampered 
by the lack of rifles and specialist equipment, but the defect was gradually 
remedied as supplies became available. During this period a battalion band 
was formed which proved a valuable asset throughout the War. In camp, 
on the march, during the monotony of life in the Egyptian Desert and in the 
country villages of France it was of the utmost value. 

In July, 1915, the battalion moved to a camp (huts) just outside Ripon, 
where a rifle range was available and where a portion of the musketry course 
was fired. During this move, a recruiting march through East Lancashire 
was undertaken. Chorley was first visited, then Blackburn, where a drill 
and bayonet-fighting display was given in the ring at the Royal Lancashire 
Show. Then Accrington and district were visited, and finally Burnley, whence 
the battalion entrained for Ripon. During this period the men were again 
billeted in their own homes in the various townships, and great credit was due 
for the way in which they turned up from these distances for parade. 

The next move in England was made in September to Hurdcott Camp, 
near Salisbury, where Major E. L. Reiss reported for duty as 2nd in command 
and where the battalion remained, apart from a few days for musketry practice 
on the range at Larkhill, until it was ordered overseas. 

The change which had taken place in each member of the battalion 
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between August, 1914, and December, 1915, was perhaps scarcely realized 
at the time ; but considering that the men had been drawn from the mine, 
factory or office, and the officers from business, college or profession, the 
discipline and the regard for regimental tradition were remarkable. All 
probably look back on the time of training as a very happy one, and there was 
a co-operation between all ranks which it would have been difficult to exceed. 

The 31st Division was at first destined for France, and on November 30th 
advanced parties were sent to Havre, but were recalled the next day. On 
December 2nd, the Division was ordered to commence embarkation for Egypt 
on the 6th. Before embarkation Major-General R. Wanless-O’Gowan relieved 
Major-General E. A. Fanshawe in command of the division. Major-General 
Wanless-O’Gowan was a former commander of the Ist Battalion East 
Lancashire Regiment and was shortly joined by another Ist Battalion officer, 
Lieut.-Colonel J. S. J. Percy, as G.S.O.1. The g4th Brigade under Brig.- 
General Carter-Campbell embarked between December 18th and 28th. 

In the early morning of December Iogth, 1915, the battalion marched 
out from Hurdcott Camp, and entrained at Salisbury for Plymouth, where 
it embarked, less transport, on the S.S. Jonic, the transport having gone on 
the S.S. Huanchaco. Most of those who are left will remember the impressive- 
ness of our departure from Plymouth. 

The voyage out was uneventful, excepting for an attack by a submarine 
on December 31st, 1915. The troopship was escorted part of the way 
only by two destroyers from Gibraltar to Malta, where the troopship 
stopped for one day. Between Malta and Alexandria, at Lat. 34° 11° N., 
Long. 25° 11” E., a submarine appeared about 500 yards away on the port 
side, and fired a torpedo which missed the ship by about 100 feet. On sighting 
the submarine, “ Boat stations ’’ was sounded, and an S.O.S. call sent out. 
It was an interesting experience to see ships which had picked up the ship’s 
S.0.S. call appearing like black specks on the horizon, only to disappear 
again when the call was cancelled. The submarine was not seen again, and 
Alexandria was reached safely on January Ist, 1916, just in time to see the 
survivors from a torpedoed ship being brought into port. Port Said, where 
the battalion disembarked, was reached four days later. Nearly three weeks 
were spent under canvas in Port Said. During this period the battalion 
provided guards of various descriptions, including those on neutral vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal. On January 25th the battalion moved 
south along the Canal to El Ferdan, where guards, picquets and working 
parties provided full occupation. El Ferdan will be memorable on account 
of the ferry, which was the only method of transport across the Canal at this 
point. It consisted of a heavy flat-bottomed barge, which was manhandled 
across the Canal by means of two chains worked by a large party of men who 
were on the ferry itself. Later, however, the Royal Engineers constructed 
a pontoon bridge. 

About this time the troops guarding the Canal were moved from the 
bank some miles out into the desert. Consequently, the remainder of the 
time in Egypt was spent on the east side of the Canal, partly at Abu Aruk, 

y at railheads some few miles out in the desert, and partly at Hill 108, east 
of E] Kantara. The work consisted in forming part of a thin outpost line, in 
digging trenches, and in the loading and distribution of rations and water. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MOVE TO FRANCE AND THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME, 1916 
(See Sketch, page 525) 


URING the last week in February orders were received directing the 
31st Division to embark for France. The battalion left E] Kan- 
taraon March 2nd, and embarked on the same day at Port Said in 

the Llandovery Castle. 

Before embarkation the battalion was unfortunate in losing, owing to 
an accident, Lieut. H. H. Mitchell, who died in Port Said; but apart from 
him the battalion left Egypt with almost the same personnel as had left 
England. The experience in Egypt was an interesting one, and some idea 
was gained of Eastern life and of the fascination of the desert. Apart from 
the heat, even at this time of the year, and some very heavy marches through 
the sak sand, it compared very favourably with many of the later experiences 
in France. 

The voyage to Marseilles was quite uneventful. The Llandovery Castle 
was luxuriously appointed, and the accommodation was not overcrowded. 
The feeling on going on board after being out in the desert was very simular, 
from an officer’s point of view, to the feeling on getting into a Pullman car at 
Folkestone coming back on leave from France. 

The battalion reached Marseilles on March 8th, * and entrained the follow- 
ing day for Abbeville, a 48-hour journey. On arrival the division was 
billeted in villages near Pont Rémy and was incorporated in the VIIIth 
Corps (Lieut.-General A. Hunter-Weston) of the Fourth Army (General Sir 
H. Rawlinson). 

The battalion was first billeted in Huppy, and commenced a new period 
of its existence, and made its first acquaintance with billets in Northern 
France.* Billets, however, wherever situated, generally consisted of large 
buildings for the men and of furnished or unfurnished rooms for officers, and 
they varied in comfort according to the attitude of the inhabitants and to 
the likelihood of being shelled. Baths were arranged if possible and in some 
cases bunks were installed ; in the absence of bunks straw was supplied. 

While in billets training of all descriptions, especially that of Lewis 

ers, bombers and in some cases musketry training, was possible. In 
addition to the regular training, time was allotted to organized games and 
occasional battalion and company concerts were held. 

* At the time the 31st Division landed in France, preparations for the offensive on 


the Somme were commencing and divisions of the New Army were being trained and 
familiarized with existing conditions of warfare. 
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On March 22nd, advanced parties were sent from each battalion of 
the division to battalions of the 48th Division, then in the line south of Hébu- 
terne, in order to give both officers and men some knowledge of the country 
and some experience of the organization of the trench system. 

The line held by the VIIIth Corps at this time lay facing east from 
Hébuterne—exclusive—to Hamel—inclusive. At the end of March the 92nd 
and 93rd Brigades relieved two brigades of the 36th Division, in the line from 
a point 500 yards north of Hamel to the point where the Serre-Amiens road 
crossed the British front trench. The southern portion of the line was taken 
over by the 29th Division on April 2nd, the 31st Division side-slipped to the 
north and the g4th Brigade took over the sector from the Serre-Amiens road 
to the north corner of Luke Copse, with two battalions in the front system, 
one in support and the 11th East Lancashire at Colincamps in brigade reserve. 
The front line held by the division lay roughly north and south, with the 
centre about 900 yards west of Serre. It was here that enemy artillery 
fire was first experienced. 

On April 12th, the 94th Brigade was relieved in Colincamps and went 
into billets at Bertrancourt, about 2 miles west of Colincamps. 

For the greater part of the next fortnight the brigade found large parties, 
averaging 1,500 men a day, for work on either the front or reserve trenches, 
under the Royal Engineers. In addition to this work, ammunition and other 
stores had to be carried up to the line. 

An officer described the trenches and the amenities of work in trenches 
at night as follows : 

‘A working party by night was a miserable affair. Digging or revetting 
when you could scarcely see what you were doing resulted in very little being 
accomplished ; often the walk to and from the work was a very long one; 
and even with people trying to do a job of work it seemed very doubtful 
whether a working party was worth while at all. Carrying parties were rather 
different ; they did get something done, but some of the work was desperately 
hard. Only those who have tried to carry up to the line a trench-mortar shell 
along uneven and muddy trenches, probably with an occasional slip into a 
sump hole, can realize what it was like. 

“‘ It may also be of interest to give some detailed description of the sector 
of the line in which the battalion was destined to play a prominent part in the 
fighting up to the end of 1916. Serre will be a name which will be long remem- 
bered in the towns from which the battalion was recruited, for many of the 
original members of the battalion lie close by. 

‘“‘ The trench system was an old one which had been held at one time by 
the French, and handed over when the British armies extended their frontage 
further south. Trench names such as Vercingetorix, Du Guesclin, Jean Bart, 
and also the small wooden crosses bearing the tricolour rosette dotted here and 
there, were sufficient proof of French occupation. 

‘The front line at this part ran roughly along the bottom of a small 
valley or depression, the ground sloping up both east and west ; east towards 
the German lines and west to our support and reserve trenches. This fact 
should be borne in mind, as it makes it clear that any attack on Serre, such 
as the one which was undertaken later, would be an attack uphill and over 
ground covered by enemy observation. Also any assembly position for such 
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an attack would be on a forward slope. The trenches were deep, well made 
and fire-stepped. At this period the sector was a quiet one and remained 
so until British artillery activity prior to the Somme battle which opened 
on July Ist made it otherwise. There were few, if any, deep dug-outs such as 
were regarded as essential later in the trench warfare, but there was an adequate 
number of splinter-proof shelters. Access was available to all parts of the 
line by day. Such was the trench system first held by the battalion, and it was 
probably ideal for an inexperienced battalion.” 

On May 6th the gz2nd Brigade relieved the g4th Brigade, which moved the 
following day to Warnimont Wood (about 9 miles west of the trench system), 
where brigade and battalion training was carried out. The brigade was 
inspected by the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir D. Haig, Lieut.-General 
A. E. Kiggell, and General Sir H. Rawlinson commanding Fourth Army. 

In the middle of May the front held by the 31st Division was divided 
into two sectors. The right sector, the front line of which lay from a point 
about 800 yards north-west of Beaumont-Hamel to the south boundary of 
Matthew Copse, was allotted alternately to the 92nd and 93rd Brigades for 
ten days. Two battalions were in the line, one in brigade reserve at Colin- 
camps and one in divisional reserve at Bus. The brigade out of the line was 
corps reserve at Bus and Warnimont Wood. The left sector, the front line 
of which lay from the south boundary of Matthew Copse to the north boundary 
of John Copse, was allotted to the 94th Brigade, with one battalion in the 
line, one in brigade reserve at Courcelles-au-Bois, one in divisional reserve at 
Bus ; the fourth battalion was employed on special duty. 

On May 15th the g4th Brigade relieved the 93rd Brigade in the left sector 
and the battalion moved to Courcelles-au-Bois in brigade reserve. On the 
20th the battalion took over the front trenches. The tour lasted for ten 
days, during which a special effort was made to improve the defences and 
the battalion concentrated on the front line and on the wire in front of it. 

On June 4th and 5th the 93rd Brigade relieved the 92nd and g4th Brigades 
in the line. On the 5th the 94th Brigade—less the 13th York and Lancaster— 
marched via Authie to Gézaincourt—1} mile south-west of Doullens—and was 
inspected en route by the Divisional Commander. 

The brigade remained at Gézaincourt until June 13th. During this 
period battalion and brigade training was carried out over ground in which 
the German trench system, about Serre, had been reproduced, as far as possible, 
by flags and tapes. The ground was covered by standing crops, and although 
the attack was practised wading waist-deep in wheat and oats, all ranks learnt 
their réle in the forthcoming attack. During this period Brig.-General 
Carter-Campbell was invalided and Lieut.-Colonel Rickman took command 
of the brigade until relieved by Brig.-General H. C. Rees on June 15th. 

The brigade, less the 13th York and Lancaster, left Gezaincourt on 
June 13th and marched to Authie, being inspected en route by the Corps 
Commander and by the Divisional Commander. On the following day the 
battalion marched to Warnimont Wood and went into divisional reserve, at- 
tached to the 92nd Brigade. Whileat Warnimont the light trench mortars of 
the brigade were organized into a battery of two sections of four guns each. 
From June 19th to 25th the battalion, still attached to the g2znd Brigade, held 
the left sector of the line. It was relieved on the night of the 24th/25th and 
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retired to Warnimont Wood to complete preparations for the coming offen- 
sive. The task allotted to the 31st Division during the offensive to be carried 
out by the rest of the Fourth Army was to form a defensive flank, facing 
north-east and north, from a point about a thousand yards south-east of the 
Serre Orchard, east of Serre, and thence to John Copse. 


THE BATTLE OF THE Somme I9IG. 
Action at Serre July I* es 
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The division was to attack with the 93rd Brigade on the right, g4th on the 
left and g2nd in reserve. 

The 94th Brigade was disposed with the 11th East Lancashire on the 
right, the 12th York and Lancaster on the left and 14th York and Lancaster 
in left support, and 13th York and Lancaster in right support. 

The task of the g4th Brigade involved the capture of four lines of well- 
organized and heavily wired trenches (first bound) ; the capture of Serre, a 
village of about thirty ruined houses on an eminence (second bound), and the 
final objective was a line from the east corner of the Serre Orchard to John 
Copse. The operation involved a change of direction from a little south of 
east to north-east and north ; consequently if the operation went according to 
plan the 11th East Lancashire should reach its final objective in three bounds, 
the 12th York and Lancaster in two bounds, and the 14th York and Lancaster 
concurrently with the first bound. 

The attack was to be made under a moving barrage which lifted from the 
enemy’s front trench at zero hour and moved eastward at the rate of a hundred 
yards in two minutes.* 


* The preliminary bombardment of the enemy’s position commenced on June 25th 
and was to have continued for five days, but owing to the postponement of the attack for 
two days the bombardment was extended by two days (Y! and Y%), during which it 
was restricted to about two hours a day. 
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The battalion—to which were attached details of the 94th Machine-gun 
Company and digging parties from the Pioneer Battalion (12th K.O.Y.L.I.)— 
left Warnimont Wood for the assembly trenches on the evening of June 30th, 
the last time it was seen as the original battalion, as almost every officer and 
man had enrolled during the formation of the unit. 

The day was hot and dusty, but although the march was not like those 
which exist in the imaginations of war correspondents it was a march of well- 
trained men, and of resolute minds and bodies, and, as at no other time, of 
one unit, welded together by one commanding officer over a period of eighteen 
months. 

The assembly in trenches was considerably delayed by the congestion 
of other units, and it was further delayed by the fact that the trenches had 
been badly damaged by the German retaliation to the preliminary bombard- 
ment. However, about 2a.m., July 1st, the battalion was disposed as follows : 
the first wave, two platoons of “ W’’ Company and two of “‘ X ’’ Company 
under Captain H. Livesey, occupied some of the bays of the front trench and 
the traffic trench between Matthew and Mark Copses; the second wave, 
the two remaining platoons of ““ W”’ and “ X ’’ Companies under Captain A. 
Tough, in Copse trench ; the third wave, two platoons of “ Y ’’ Company 
and two of ‘‘ Z’’ Company under Lieutenant G. G. Williams, occupied Campion 
trench ; and the fourth wave, the two remaining platoons of ‘‘ Y’’ and “ Z”’ 
Companies under Captain H. Riley, occupied Mark trench. 

At 5 a.m. the artillery opened a heavy bombardment of the enemy 
trenches, which lasted until 7.30 a.m. and drew considerable retaliation. 
At 7.20 a.m. trench mortars in forward saps opened intense fire on the German 
front line, under cover of which the first wave advanced in extended order as 
far as the British barrage permitted. Five minutes later the second wave 
advanced and lay down 50 yards behind the first. 

At this time the German front line was seen to be heavily manned, about 
a mana yard. In spite of the barrage these men opened heavy machine-gun 
and rifie fire on the first two waves, causing many casualties. 

At the same time the German artillery fire was also intense. No-man’s- 
land, the British front trench and 50 yards behind it, were deluged with H.E. 
shells and a shrapnel barrage swept the ground up to 500 yards behind the 
front line, causing many casualties in the advancing third and fourth waves, 
which, however, moved steadily forward.* 

At 7.30 a.m. the artillery barrage lifted from the German front line, and 
the remnants of the first two waves, followed at some distance by the third 
and fourth waves—already much reduced—advanced to the attack. 

Soon after 8 a.m. two companies of the 13th York and Lancaster were 
ordered to reinforce the battalion, but they suffered very heavy casualties in 
moving forward and were unable to get further than the British front-line 
trench. 


* Brig.-General H. C. Rees commanding 94th Brigade, who had a good view over the 
whole area, wrote as follows: 

“‘ The result of the H.E. shells, shrapnel, machine-gun and rifle fire was such that 
hardly any of our men reached the German front trench. The lines which advanced in 
such admirable order, melted away under the fire; yet not a man wavered, broke the 
ranks or attempted to go back. I have never seen, indeed could never have imagined such 
a magnificent display of gallantry, discipline and determination.”’ 
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Observation of the attacking troops was much hampered by mist and 
by a smoke barrage on the German third line. However, small parties of 
men on both flanks of the battalion front were seen to enter the Gerinan front 
line, and later they were seen between the first and second lines, and about 
8 a.m. they were seen to enter the third line. 


About 8.20 a.m. the Artillery observing officer attached to the g4th 
Brigade reported that British troops were passing through Serre. The 
Intelligence Officer of the g2nd Brigade also reported that he had seen about 
a hundred men of the 11th East Lancashire just west of Serre. * 

At 8.30 a.m. fighting was still going on in the German first line and con- 
tinued for some time until the enemy shelled both their first and second lines. 
About 10.15 a.m., when the shelling stopped, German bombing parties were 
seen fighting their way up to their second and first lines where they remained 
for the rest of the day. Some of the men were seen standing on the fire-step 
shooting at any of the wounded lying in No-man’s-land who showed signs of life. 


From 10.15 a.m. onwards there was little change in the situation, and 
about noon Lieut.-Colonel Rickman set to work to put his front line into a 
state of defence with what men he had with him, i.e. 1 officer, 55 other ranks, 
most of them wounded, and two Lewis guns. 


During the afternoon the enemy shelled the British position intermittently 
until the evening, when the shelling died away. Orders were then received 
for the 93rd and g4th Brigades—respectively 800 and 600 strong—to man the 
front line. The g2nd Brigade, which had not been employed, remained in 
reserve. 


At 1 a.m., July 2nd, the remnant of the battalion was relieved and with- 
drawn to Rolland trench, where it was reinforced by 4 officers and 60 other 
ranks. 

The casualties in the battalion during the day amounted to: 

Killed: 7 officers, 86 other ranks. 

Wounded : 12 officers, 338 other ranks. 

Missing : 1 officer, 140 other ranks. 

Among the missing was Captain Livesey, who, with a few men got into 
the German line and was last seen leading a bombing party along the 
trench. 


Captains Riley and Tough were killed, and among the wounded were 
Lieut.-Colonel Rickinan who was wounded by a shell at the Battalion Head- 
quarters, where the Adjutant, Medical Officer and Intelligence Officer were 
also wounded, leaving Major Reiss in command and Lieutenant Macalpine as 
Adjutant. 

It was reported by returning wounded men that few men penetrated 
as far as the fourth trench, and there is no doubt that the missing include 
the 100 or so men who were seen near Serre but never again alive. 


* All ranks in each battalion wore a distinguishing badge on the back which was 
visible at long distances. 
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During the night of July 4th/5th the 31st Division was relieved by the 
48th Division and was withdrawn to the Warnimont-Louvencourt area. The 
battalion was relieved by one company of the 6th Gloucester Regiment and 
marched to Louvencourt. 

It wasa broken battalion that marched to Louvencourt. The battalion, 
for whose efficiency all had worked so long, had been broken in attempting 
a well-nigh impossible task, but it had carried out its duty in a way worthy 
of the traditions of the Regiment to which it belonged. 


CHAPTER III 


A CHANGE OF AREA—THE WINTER OF 1916-17 AND THE 
GERMAN RETREAT TO THE HINDENBURG LINE 


ETWEEN July 6th and roth the Division moved by rail to the area 
about St. Venant, and became part of the XIth Corps (Lieut.-General 
R. B. Haking) which included the 39th and 61st Divisions. 

The 94th Brigade moved by road and rail to Steenbecque, arriving on 
the 8th. The battalion bivouacked for the night in the Forét de Nieppe, 
a locality with which the battalion was to have a close acquaintance later 
in the War. On the oth the battalion marched to Calonne-sur-la-Lys, where 
it remained until the 15th re-fitting and re-organizing. 

The re-organization was a difficult task. Up to July Ist casualties had 
been few and the chief changes had been in the command of companies ; 
Majors Ross and Milton and Captains Broadley and Watson left the battalion 
for various reasons before July 1st. They were replaced by Captains Livesey, 
Tough, Riley and Kershaw, of whom all except Captain Kershaw were killed 
on July rst. Major E. L. Reiss assumed command of the battalion vice 
Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Rickman (wounded on July 1st). These rapid changes 
were indicative of what was happening throughout the battalion. Junior 
officers, warrant and non-commissioned officers and specialists were all affected 
and, in the case of the two last categories, it was very difficult to find the night 
peg for the right hole. Fortunately the quartermaster, Captain T. Smith, was 
still at duty and was invaluable. 

While at Calonne the battalion received a reinforcement of 15 officers 
and some other ranks. The number of the latter is not recorded in the 
War diary, but the companies were still so much under establishment that 
it was no uncommon procedure for two companies to form. one composite 
company for defence purposes. 

On the night July r5th/r6th, the division relieved the 61st Division 
on the line facing the Aubers Ridge. The division held the centre sector 
of the Corps front, with its right a short distance south of Neuve Chapelle ; 
the 39th Division was on the right and the 61st on the left. ‘North of the 
61st was the 5th Australian Division. 

The 94th Brigade took over the Neuve Chapelle sector on the night of 
the 15th/16th; the battalion went to Croix Barbée in brigade reserve. On 
the 24th two weak companies under Captain Kershaw, forming a composite 
company of 2 officers and 160 other ranks, were attached to the 13th York 
and Lancaster for duty in the trenches. The other two companies of the 
battalion took over a series of strong-points in reserve. 
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On July roth an attack was made by the 61st and the 5th Australian 
Divisions on the German position about Rouge Bancs and to the south of 
it. The enemy’s first line was taken, but could not be held. Several raids 
were made by the 31st Division with varying success, in order to draw the 
attention of the enemy from the attack to the north. 

On August 4th the brigade relieved the 93rd in the Neuve Chapelle 
sector. The battalions of the brigade were still so weak that the 11th East 
Lancashire plus one company of the 13th York and Lancaster, and the 
whole of the 12th York and Lancaster were required to hold a single battalion 
sector. 

For the next five or six weeks thé battalion moved backwards and forwards 
between trenches and reserve billets on the Neuve Chapelle sector. The 
defensive system of this sector, at this time, consisted chiefly of sand-bagged 
parapets, generally without parados, dug-outs were non-existent and the 
only overhead cover was merely splinter-proof and afforded no protection 
from hostile activity which took the form of frequent trench-mortar bombard- 
ments. 


The brigade was withdrawn to Vieille Chapelle on September 11th and five 
days later relieved a brigade of the 30th Division in the Festubert area, where 
the battalion received a reinforcement of Io officers, 1 regimental-sergeant- 
major and 171 other ranks. The battalion remained in the Festubert area 
until October 5th, alternating between the front line and reserve billets. The 
area proved to be quieter than that of Neuve Chapelle, and was nearer to 
Béthune, a town which afforded considerable comforts and opportunities 
for re-fitting. 

Early in October the 31st Division was relieved by the 5th Division, 
and moved south to the area south and east of Doullens. On arrival in this 
area the division became the reserve division of the XIIIth Corps (Lieut.- 
General Sir W. Congreve), which belonged to the Reserve Army (General 
Sir H. Gough). The 94th Brigade was billeted in and around Sarton, where 
Brig.-General Carter-Campbell resumed command of the brigade, and the 
battalion received another reinforcement of about two hundred other ranks. 
Training was begun at once, and the normal training was supplemented by 
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rehearsals for an offensive operation,* which included practice in liaison with 
contact aeroplanes. A noticeable feature of this training was the number 
of changes in the hitherto approved form of attack, based on the enemy’s 
change of methods, or on some recent experience on some part of the British 
front. Moreover, every effort was made to reduce the number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers with attacking troops, as reinforcement of those ranks 
became more and more difficult. 

On October 15th the 31st Division relieved the 19th Division on the 
line from John Copse to the sunken road running east from Hébuterne. The 
line was held by one brigade at a time, with two battalions in front line. The 
turn for the 94th Brigade came on October 30th, when it relieved the 93rd 
Brigade. The battalion relieved the 15th West Yorkshire, in the right sub- 
sector with the right on John Copse. 

During November the battalion alternated between the right sub-sector 
and billets at Sailly-au-Bois. This routine however was broken on the 13th, 
when the postponed attack by the Vth Corps commenced. The gznd 
Brigade was the only one employed, and its réle was to take three lines of 
German trenches and form a defensive flank for the left division of the Vth 
Corps. The 92nd Brigade took all its objectives, but had to fall back in the 
afternoon owing to the failure of the division on its right to reach its final 
objective. Two platoons of the 11th Battalion East Lancashire were employed 
during the action in carrying up stores to the g2nd Brigade, and on the 14th 
the g4th Brigade relieved the g2nd in the line. 

Up to the end of November the casualties in the battalion amounted 
to 12 other ranks killed and 26 wounded, among which were 2nd-Lieutenants 
L. W. Clarke, J. C. J. O’Connor and H. C. Richardson. During the same 
period drafts of 120 other ranks were received. 

On December 3rd Major Wauhope took over the command of the battalion, 
vice Lieut.-Colonel Reiss. Normal trench warfare and routine was continued 
throughout the month with the usual accompaniments of small raids and 
artillery activity. At times the enemy exceeded the normal amount of 
shelling, especially on the village of Hébuterne and British trench-mortar 
emplacements. 

Throughout December and until early in January, the 94th Brigade 
held the right sector of the Divisional front, the left sector being held by the 
g2nd and 93rd Brigades alternately. The 94th Brigade held the right sector 
as follows: One battalion plus two companies of another held the trench 
system ; one battalion less two companies remained in reserve at Sailly-au- 
Bois and the other two battalions remained at Sailly Dell and Rossignol 
Farm. The tour was four days in the trench system and four days in reserve 
at Sailly-au-Bois, or at Rossignol Farm. This system seems very intricate 
and had the fault of breaking up battalions. When out of the line such 
training as was possible was carried on, but continual calls for working parties 
interfered considerably with training. 


* The operation referred to was an attack, to be made by the Vth Corps, on the right 
of the XIIIth Corps, to capture the line Miraumont-Beauregard Dovecote—and north of 
Serre, in conjunction with an attack by the IInd Corps from the south across the valley 
of the Ancre. The original date for the attack was October z2oth, but there were many 
postponements and no attack was made from the 31st Division front until November 13th. 
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Between January toth and 12th the 31st Division was relieved by the 
19th Division and moved to the area south of Doullens. The battalion then 
in billets at Sailly-au-Bois was relieved by the 9th Cheshire, and moved in 
motor-buses to Beauval, a large village 34 miles south of Doullens. 

During a period of rest an extensive scheme of training was carried out, 
during the first six weeks. The scheme began with section and platoon 
training and worked up through company and battalion training, to battalion 
and brigade assaults on dummy trenches. In addition a few tactical schemes 
in open warfare were carried out. The training was carried out in the morn- 
ings and the afternoons were devoted to football and cross-country running. 
Throughout this period there was a hard frost, and the cold was so intense 
that the musketry part of the training had to be abandoned, although a 
ration of hot cocoa—the gift of generous friends at home—was served in the 
middle of the morning. 

On the roth General Sir H. Gough, commanding the Fifth Army, visited 
the battalion and watched the training. Three days later the battalion 
marched to Fienvillers (44 miles west of Beauval), where it was inspected by 
Lieut.-General Sir W. Congreve, commanding XIIIth Corps. On the 29th 
the battalion marched to Fieffes (3 miles south of Fienvillers) ; training was 
continued there until February 16th, when it came to an end. The battalion 
was now nearly up to its establishment, having received drafts, during the 
last six weeks, amounting to 6 officers and 200 other ranks. 

On the night of February 21st /22nd the 31st Division relieved the 19th 
Division on the line from John Copse (exclusive) to a point opposite the south- 
west corner of Gommecourt Wood ;* the g2nd and 93rd Brigades held the 
line, the g4th Brigade remained in reserve. 

From February 21st to March Ist the brigade was billeted in different 
villages south and south-east of Doullens and was employed in working parties. 

On the 21st the battalion marched to Coigneux and Couin, whence Lieut.- 
Colonel Wauhope went on leave and Captain L. H. Lewis took over command 
of the battalion. Two companies were sent back to Authie and Doullens on 
lines of communication, and every available man was detailed for working 
parties of one kind or another. 

A draft of 3 officers, 2nd-Lieutenants W. H. Lauderdale, W. F. Lonsdale 
and T. E. Cronshaw, with 70 other ranks, joined the battalion during the month. 

On March 1st the battalion moved to Thievres—less Battalion Head- 
quarters and transport, which remained at Authie. On the following day the 
battalion was concentrated at Sailly Dell. 

The fighting on both banks of the Ancre, which had begun on November 
13th, and continuous steady progress of British troops to the north-west, 
rendered the German positions north of the Ancre precarious, and early in 
February there were definite signs that retreat from the Serre~-Gommecourt 
line had commenced. 

By this time the Germans on the front of the Vth Corps had withdrawn 
to a line some hundreds of yards north-east of Miraumont-Puisieux-au-Mont- 
Gommecourt. 


* On completion of this relief the division passed into the Vth Corps (Lieut -General 
E. A. Fanshawe), which also included the 7th, r9th and 62nd Divisions. 
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On the night of the 4th/5th orders were received for the battalion to 
relieve 2nd Gordon Highlanders on a line slightly east of Puisieux. Major 
Lewis, then in command, with his four company commanders, Captains Heys, 
Wilton, Dodson, and Duff, started at once to reconnoitre the position. 

The position assigned to the battalion consisted of a line of isolated 
posts, backed by supports and reserves in two old German trenches known as 
Orchard and Gudgeon, with Battalion Headquarters in the Wundtwerk. The 
battalion left Sailly Del on the evening of March 5th, 1917. The route taken 
was via Beaumont-Hamel, and over ground that had been looked at from the 
1916 position held by the battalion, west of Serre, prior to the attack on July 
1st. It was not a pleasant route. Movement was difficult by day, as it could 
only be carried out in full view of the enemy position; it was even more 
difficult by night on account of the whole ground being ploughed up by shell- 
fire, and there were no landmarks of any sort to indicate the right direction. 

The tour in the position described above was unfortunate ; on the night 
of the 7th /8th, one of the forward patrols of twenty men under znd-Lieutenant 
Wild was surprised and dispersed while trying to locate an enemy machine- 
gun post. Seventeen of the men succeeded in getting back to the line, but 
2nd-Lieutenant Wild and three men were taken prisoner. Another misfortune 
was a direct hit on ‘‘ Y ’’ Company’s headquarters, which mortally wounded 
2znd-Lieutenant Cronshaw and seriously wounded Captain Dodson and 2nd- 
Lieutenant Battersby ; other casualties during the tour were 4 other ranks 
killed and 18 wounded. Lieut.-Colonel Wauhope rejoined the battalion on the 
8th, and on the following day the battalion was relieved by the 13th York and 
Lancaster, to which “ W’’ Company was attached. 

On relief the battalion was billeted at Courcelles, and was occupied in 
working on roads and railways which were being pushed up to the advancing 
troops. While engaged in this work, several bodies of men of the battalion, 
reported missing on July 1st, 1916, were found and buried. 

Between March roth and 13th the 31st Division was relieved in the line 
by the 7th and 49th Divisions. On the 14th, the 31st Division commenced 
to march northwards to the First Army area and by the 25th was billeted 
in the area about St. Venant and again became part of the XIIIth Corps. 

The 94th Brigade moved off on the 17th and arrived at Merville on the 
25th. During the month of March, 9 officers and some 30 other ranks joined 
the battalion. The officers were Captains J. S. Wyllie, S. Williams (attached 
from the 11th E. Yorkshire) ; Lieutenant P. L. Bathurst, and 2nd-Lieutenants 
H. Winder, E. Harrison, E. W. C. Leach, A. R. C. Lett, J. A. Edmondson, 
A. E. Womersley. 


CHAPTER IV | 
THE BATTLES OF ARRAS, 1917, AND THE WINTER OF 1917-18 


E 31st Division remained in the St. Venant-Merville area, under- 

going training, until April 8th, when it marched to the area between 

Béthune and Arras. In this area another fortnight was spent in 
training. 

On the 2th, the division moved to the area some 5 or 6 miles north-west 
of Arras, where it was incorporated in the XIIIth Corps (Lieut.-General 
Sir W. Congreve) and became corps reserve. The 94th Brigade was billeted 
in Ecoivres and adjacent villages, the battalion being in Marceuil. 

The situation on the Arras front, north of the Scarpe, at the end of April 
was as follows : 

The attack of the Third Army on April oth, north of the Scarpe, in spite 
of bad weather, reached the line Fampoux-Bailleul-Farbus all inclusive. 
Between April gth and the arrival of the 31st Division in the area, the British 
line north of the Scarpe had been advanced to the line Roeux (exclusive)- 
Gavrelle (inclusive) and thence northward just west of Oppy Wood. The 
weather throughout April was bad and delayed further operations until early in 
May. On May ist orders were issued for an attack, by the Third and First 
Armies, to be made on May 3rd. In accordance with the orders the 31st 
Division relieved the 63rd (R.N.) Division, during the night of April 30th /May 
Ist, on the Gavrelle-Oppy front ; the 92nd Brigade took over the right (Gavrelle) 
sector, and the 93rd Brigade the left (Oppy) sector. The battalion and the 
12th York and Lancaster were attached, as supports, to the 92nd and 93rd 
Brigades respectively, and moved up to trenches between Roclincourt and 
Bailleul. The attack, which began at 4 a.m., May 3rd, was a failure and 
casualties in the attacking battalions were very heavy, especially in the gznd 
Brigade, which was relieved by the battalion after dark. The relief was a 
difficult one, for the attacking brigade had had no time to establish any 
organized trenches and in places the line consisted of shell-holes. However, 
during the next twenty-four hours the position was considerably improved by 
the time the battalion was relieved by the 13th East Yorkshire. 

On the night of the 4th the battalion went back to the railway cutting 
a short distance south-west of Bailleul, where it remained for two days, in 
support of the 94th Brigade, which had taken over the Gavrelle sector. 

During the next week the enemy made several attacks, preceded by heavy 
artillery and gas shelling. The attacks were broken up at the cost of many 
casualties. The battalion lost 2nd-Lieutenant R. W. James and 6 other ranks 
killed ; Captain S. Williams (attached from 11th E. Yorks), 2znd-Lieutenants 
A. R. C. Lett and G. Bendall and 33 other ranks were wounded. 
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On May 7th/8th a brigade of the 5th Division relieved the morthem 
brigade of the 31st Division on the Oppy front. At the same time the g4th 
Brigade took over the new left sector, which extended from Gavrelle to Oppy 
Wood, both exclusive ; the battalion relieved the 13th York and Lancaster on 
the left sub-sector on the 12th. On the same night the enemy attempted to 
raid the battalion trenches, but were driven back by rifle and Lewis-gun fire. 

On the night of the 14th/15th an attempt was made to capturea strong- 
point in the Oppy trench south of the village. The attack was made by a 
bombing party under 2nd-Lieutenant Lott, covered by a Stokes mortar and 
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rifle-grenade barrage. Several attacks were made, but the wire round the 
strong-point was found impassable. On the following night the attack was 
resumed by two parties; one under 2nd-Lieutenant Lott worked up Oppy 
trench and the other under 2nd-Lieutenant McKenzie up Wood trench, again 
covered by Stokes mortars and rifle-grenades. Both parties reached the trench 
connecting Oppy and Wood trenches, but found it full of wire. Then for some 
twenty minutes a bombing duel was carried on with the enemy on both flanks, 
but finding that further progress was impossible, both parties retired to a 
strong post just north of Railway trench. At 5.30 a.m. the next morning the 
enemy made a counter-dttack, covered by trench-mortar and machine-gun 
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fire, and captured the post, which was, however, speedily recovered. A third 
attempt to capture the German post in Oppy trench was made on the night of 
the 16th/17th, after the heavy artillery had shelled it. The enemy were, how- 
ever, very much on the alert and began to throw bombs directly the attacking 
party moved forward, from the front and right flank, and a machine-gun 
opened fire from a position behind the enemy post. Aftera quarter ofan hour’s 
heavy bombing it became evident that the enemy was in some strength and 
fully prepared, and that further advance would serve no purpose. Moreover, 
the mud and the darkness of the night prevented any rapid movement. It was 
therefore decided to break off the attack. On the night of the 19th the battalion 
was relieved by the 13th York and Lancaster and moved back to the railway 
cutting near Bailleul. The casualties during the last tour in trenches amounted 
to 2 officers—2nd-Lieutenants E. W. Leach and H. Winder—and 8 other ranks 
killed, and 36 other ranks wounded. 

Between the 18th and zoth, the 63rd (R.N.) Division relieved the 31st 
Division, which moved back to the Marceuil-Mont St. Eloy area, where it 
remained until June 9th. The battalion was billeted at Mont St. Eloi and spent 
the first week in cleaning up and training. Major-General R. Wanless-O’Gowan, 
the divisional commander, inspected the battalion on the 25th. Lieut.-Colonel 
Rickman rejoined the battalion on the 31st and took over command from 
Lieut.-Colonel Wauhope. 

From May 27th to June goth the whole battalion was employed in the 
establishment of defence works, construction of roads, light railways and 
advance store depéts. The working parties were frequently shelled, but 
casualties only amounted to I officer, 2nd-Lieutenant R. V. Hogan, killed and 
6 other ranks wounded. 

On the night of June gth/roth the 31st Division relieved the 63rd in the 
Gavrelle-Oppy sector, the 94th Brigade relieved the 189th Brigade on the 
sector Gavrelle (exclusive)—to a point about 500 yards south of Oppy Wood. 
The tour lasted until the 19th and was without incident, but the time was well 
spent in reconnoitring the enemy’s front and in beginning to dig assembly 
trenches and forward communications, in readiness for an attack which had 
been planned for later in the month. 

The brigade was relieved, by the g2nd Brigade, on the night of the 19th 
and went back to Ecurie. While there the brigade practised an attack on 
dummy trenches which represented the German trenches between Gavrelle 
and Oppy Wood. 

The objects of the attack which was to be made by the 31st and 5th 
Divisions, north of the 31st, were: to lead the enemy to suppose that the 
Arras offensive was still to be continued ; to divert the enemy’s attention from 
attacks near Lens which were to be made by the Canadian Corps and 4Ist 
Division simultaneously with the attack by the 31st and 5th Divisions. The 
local object was to capture ground on the German front from which the enemy 
had close observation over the British lines. 

The objective assigned to the 31st Division was the line Windmill trench- 
Cairo trench-Cadorna trench-Wood Alley to its junction with Oppy trench. 

The objective of the 5th Division was Oppy Wood and the trenches north 
ofit. The 94th Brigade—plus two battalions of the gznd Brigade, one as brigade 
reserve and one as carrying party—was detailed to carry out the attack. 
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On the night of the 26th/27th the g4th Brigade relieved the 92nd on thr 
front of attack, and was disposed, from nght to left, 14th York and Lancaster 
12th York and Lancaster, 11th East Lancashire, 13th York and Lancaste. 
The position was taken up in depth with one company of each battalion in the 
front line. The battalion had one company in Railway trench, one with 
Battalion Headquarters in Marine trench and twoat East Bailleul Post. The 
battalion was commanded by Major J. V. Kershaw, vice Lieut.-Colonel A. W. 
Rickman, who had been detailed as one of the reserve commanding officers. 

The enemy was obviously expecting an attack and shelled the trenches 
continuously, especially Marine trench in which was “ X’’ Company; the 
company commander, Lieutenant Wilton, was wounded and there were other 
casualties ; the command of the company devolved on Lieutenant Lott. 

On the night of the 27th/28th the brigade took up attack dispositions. 
The battalion had three companies, “ Z’’ Company (Captain Heys) on the 
right, ““ X’’ Company (Lieutenant Lott) in the centre, and “‘ W ’’ Company 
(Lieutenant Jackson) on the left ; ‘‘ Y ’’ Company wasin support. The objec- 
tive of the battalion was the north portion of Cadorna trench and Wood Alley 
to its junction with the Oppy-Gavrelle road. 

On the 28th there was more shelling of the trenches, and not long before 
zero hour (7.10 p.m.) a British heavy battery dropped some shells in “ Z” 
Company’s trench, causing several casualties. This contretemps, however, 
had no demoralizing effect on the company. At 7.10 p.m. the first two waves 
advanced under a very heavy and accurate barrage ; the first objectives were 
captured in about eight minutes and final objectives soon afterwards. A 
large number of the enemy were bayoneted, a larger number did not wait for 
the cold steel and were fired on by Lewis guns, and a few surrendered and 
were found in their trenches with their hands up. 

Immediately after the capture of the position Lewis guns were pushed 
forward to cover consolidation. This was so well done—especially across 
the macadamized Gavrelle-Oppy road—that it was possible for staff officers 
to go round the whole of the new front the next morning. 

The battalion casualties amounted to ro other ranks killed and 72 wounded. 
2nd-Lieutenants Wheeldon and Lonsdale were the only officer casualties. 

2nd-Lieutenant Wheeldon particularly distinguished himself. Accom- 
panied by Sergeant Southworth, he led the assault into the German trenches and 
between them they accounted for several of the enemy in hand-to-hand fighting.* 

About 9 p.m. the enemy was seen to be preparing for a counter-attack, 
which was effectively broken up by artillery. Again about 10 p.m. the enemy 
was seen in force in Wood support, Windmill trench and Link Maze, and was 
speedily dealt with by machine-guns and Lewis guns, which opened direct fire 
and inflicted heavy casualties. 

The 29th and 30th were comparatively quiet, and no further counter- 
attack was attempted. During the night patrols were sent out and located 
the enemy’s new front line. On the night of June 30th/July 1st the r4th 
York and Lancaster took over the right half of the new line and the battalion 
the left half, while the other two attacking Battalions were withdrawn. 

On the night of July 2nd/3rd the g2nd Brigade relieved the 94th Brigade, 
which was withdrawn to the area about Roclincourt. 

* Lieutenant Wheeldon was awarded the D.S.O. and Sergeant Southworth the D.C.M. 
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The casualties from June 27th to 30th amounted to 11 other ranks killed 
and 4 officers—Lieutenant Wilton, 2nd-Lieutenants Wheeldon, Lonsdale, 
and Jackson—and 92 other ranks wounded. During the month of June, 4 
officers—2nd-Lieutenants H. C. Richardson, J. E. Grimshaw, W. Smith, S. T. 
James—and 30 other ranks joined the battalion. 

From the beginning of July to the end of February, 1918, the story of 
the battalion is one of normal trench warfare, hard work and training. 
At the beginning of July the 31st Division relieved the 1st Canadian 
Division on the Acheville-Mericourt line, which prolonged the Gavrelle- 
Oppy line to the north. During the month the battalion did two tours 
in the line, but most of the time was spent in the Marceuil-Ecurie area 
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where training and refitting was added to brigade sports and athletics. On 
the 11th the battalion lined the Arras-Souchez road for H.M. the King, who 
was on his way to inspect the Vimy Ridge. Reinforcements of 8 officers 
and 112 other ranks joined the battalion during the month. The officers 
were 2nd- Lieutenants G. M. Bendall (rejoined), E. D. Kay, F. W. P. Hodges, R. 
Wood, J. Browne, H. M. Saunders, G. Wood, and J. Taylor. The total 
casualties for the month were 2 other ranks killed and 3 wounded. About this 
time the battalion was organized in three fighting companies and one Head- 
quarters company which consisted of the personnel of Headquarters, Lewis 
gunners, signallers, and all employed men. 

August was spent in routine trench warfare in the Acheville sector. A 
tour consisted of four days in front trenches, four in support, and four in 
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reserve in Frazer Camp. There was practically no fighting, all activity being 
concentrated in the third battle of Ypres ; patrols, however, were very active 
both by day and night, and a German officer who was captured in ‘“‘ no-man’s- 
land,” admitted that the patrolling from the 31st Division front was the best 
he had encountered. Keinforcements during the month were 3 officers— 
Captain A. C. Trimmer, Captain P. J. Tarrant, 2nd-Lieutenant Wilson—and 
28 other ranks. 

September began badly, for the battalion when in support in Thelus 
Caves and the railway embankment near Vimy was shelled with mustard-gas 
shells, causing many casualties, and the fighting effective strength was so im- 
paired that the battalion was withdrawn to Ecurie. Casualties during 
September were Captain P. J. Tarrant, Captain P. L. Bathurst, 2nd-Lieuten- 
ants A. E. Womersley, J. Taylor, L. Prendergast, and 155 other ranks; of 
these 4 officers and 114 other ranks were gas casualties. 

The greater part of September, October and November was spent in 
strengthening the defences of the Vimy Ridge, under the supervision of the 
Royal Engineers. The excellence of the work done was proved early in the 
following year when the line withstood heavy artillery bombardments and 
infantry attacks, in spite of the enemy’s successes north and south of the line. 

In November the battalion had two tours in front line trenches. On the 
11th Battalion Headquarters was again shelled with H.E. and gas shells, with 
the result that two other ranks were killed and Lieut.-Colonel Rickman and 
46 other ranks were either wounded or gassed. Apart from these, casualties 
during the month were 2 other ranks killed and 30 wounded. Reinforcements 
during the month were Lieutenant R. J. Blake, 2nd-Lieutenants J. A. Forgie, 
A. E. Dean, J. H. Greenhill, J. Wild, and F. W. Bromgoole. Fifty other ranks 
also joined the battalion. Captain H. C. Trimmer was transferred to the goth 
Lancashire Fusiliers on the 6th. 

The latter part of December and most of January was occupied in improve- 
ment of defences, and short quiet tours in the line; so quiet was it that for the 
first time the monthly casualty report for December was only one,* and 
that for January did not reach double figures. On December 8th, Major 
W. D. Lowe, rejoined the battalion and took over command from Major 
J. V. Kershaw, who had succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Rickman. Other rein- 
forcements during the month were 2nd-Lieutenants C. H. Pink, W. Porter, 
G. Gardner, A. Rees, W. Smith, S. Hollinshead, G. A. Armstrong, H. L. 
Jones, T. Wynde, and 17 other ranks. As against these Lieutenants 
A. Champion and Anderson were transferred to the Tank Corps; 2nd- 
Lieutenant M. Browne went to the Royal Flying Corps; Captain R. S. 
Gordon to the Staff; and 2nd-Lieutenant Grimshaw to England. 

January was chiefly noted for a rapid thaw following a long frost, which 
caused great damage to the trenches and defences generally and involved a 
great deal of hard work. 

Early in February the shortage of reinforcements necessitated the re- 
organization of Infantry brigades from four to three battalions. In the 31st 
Division the 94th Brigade ceased to exist and its place was taken by the 4th 


* Captain C. H. Mallinson was captured by a hostile raiding patrol on December 4th 
while examining the wire in front of the line. 
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Guards Brigade. The battalion was transferred to the g2nd Brigade, and thus 
escaped the fate which befell the 2/4th, 2/5th, 7th and 8th Battalions of the 
East Lancashire Regiment ; 2 officers and 400 other ranks of the 8th Battalion 
were incorporated inthe 11th Battalion. The 92nd Brigade was commanded 
by Brig.-General O. de L. Williams, and Brig.-General Carter-Campbell on 


disbandment of the g4th Brigade was appointed to the command of the 
51st Division. 


CHAPTER V 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF MARCH, 1918 


records as the day on which Germany launched her greatest offen- 

sive against the British Armies on the Western Front, in a desperate 
effort to overthrow the Allies before the American Army had time to become 
an effective fighting machine. 

The full story of how this ambitious scheme came to be defeated naturally 
does not come within the scope of this brief battalion narrative. It must 
be sufficient for the purpose of introducing this chapter to record that the 
great March battle was fought on a front of over 60 miles, extending from 
the junction of the British and French Armies on the River Oise to within 
2 miles of Lens. (See general sketch map at back of the book.) 

The area that concerns the 11th Battalion East Lancashire Regiment 
lies to the south of Arras between Croisilles and Monchy-au-Bois. Here it 
was engaged in the fighting that took place between March 23rd and 27th. 

The full story of these five days it is feared may never be told. Much 
is enshrouded in the fog of war, and many of those best qualified to speak 
were, alas, not spared to tell of their experiences. 

When the historic 21st of March dawned, the battalion was not occupying 
trenches. It was busily engaged carrying out an intensive training programme 
in the vicinity of Marquay, 4 miles east of St. Pol. The Commanding Officer, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Rickman, had only just rejoined the unit and was 
naturally anxious for a few days’ respite in which to pick up the reins of office 
again. These hopes, however, suffered a rude shock when he received orders 
at I0 p.m. to be prepared to move by the following day. 

Accordimgly at 9 a.m. on the 22nd the battalion embussed and was con- 
veyed via Doullens to Bailleulval, a village on the south side of the Doullens- 
Arras road. Here it remained the whole day. No one was feeling particularly 
bright as the whole unit had been inoculated on the previous day. There 
had been a general feeling of anticipation during the past few days that a 
great enemy offensive was imminent. But the roar of gun-fire that could 
now be heard 12 miles away to the east conveyed no particular message 
although it heralded the fact that the enemy was pressing forward from 
Croisilles, which he had succeeded in capturing the previous day. 

At 1F p.m. orders came to take up a reserve position in front of Boisleux- 
St-Marc. This village was some 7 miles away as the crow flies and was duly 
reached in the early hours of the morning of the 23rd. On arrival a very 
tired battalion found the position it had been ordered to occupy already 
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being held by the Guards Division. Another position, astride the railway 
west of Boisleux-St-Marc Station, was consequently taken up at 6 a.m. (See 
Sketch Map, Position No. 1.) This was duly reported and further orders 
awaited. These arrived at 9.15 p.m. and were to the effect that the 92nd 
Brigade, to which the battalion belonged, would be side-slipped to the south 
and would take up a fresh position in the vicinity of Ervillers, in divisional 
reserve. The remaining two brigades of the 31st Division were by this time 
holding the front line, which then ran east of Mory and west of St. Leger, 
together with disorganized elements of the 40th Division and certain remnants 
of the 34th Division. Opposed to the 31st Division was the 11th Division 
(Hanoverians and Hamburgers). 

The side-slipning process was started almost as soon as the orders were 
received, and by I a.m. on the 24th the 11th East Lancashire were disposed as 
follows. Three companies forward, just east of the Ervillers~Hamelincourt 
road: ‘“ Y’’ Company (Captain Bentley) on the nght, ‘‘W’’ Company (Cap- 
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tain Duff) in the centre, and ‘‘Z’’ Company (Captain Fleisher) on the 
left. Battalion Headquarters and “ X’’ Company (Captain Mackenzie) on 
the Gomiecourt-Hamelincourt road. (See Sketch Map, Position No. 2.) 

Of the remaining two units in the Brigade the 11th East Yorkshire held 
Ervillers and the roth East Yorkshire were behind in Brigade reserve. 

As the leading companies were approaching their position on the Ervillers— 
Hamelincourt road a remarkable incident occurred. Out of the gloom 
another battalion appeared, coming from the direction of St. Leger. ‘‘ Who 
are you ?’’ asked the 11th Battalion, adopting the usual wartime challenge 
when one British unit met another in the dark. ‘‘ East Lancs,’’ came back 
the reply. ‘“‘ And who are you ?’’ demanded the intruders. ‘‘ East Lancs,’’ 
replied the 11th Battalion. Nothing more was said and this strange regi- 
mental invasion disappeared silently away to the west in the direction of 
Ayette. It occurred to no one to query this strange coincidence of names. 
Actually the ‘ invaders ’’ were the 1st Battalion of the Regiment who had 
been left behind when the 34th Division withdrew from St. Leger on the 
22nd and who had now only succeeded in extricating themselves from the fight. 

The battalion had scarcely taken up its allotted position north-west of 
Ervillers before the fog of war again began to make its influence felt. It 
was known that the goth Division on the right of the 31st was due to be re- 
lieved during the night of the 23rd/24th. But desperately heavy fighting 
had taken place in that area and more attacks were believed to be imminent. 
All attempts had failed to ascertain whether the relief was taking place, or 
had actually taken place. Anxiety for the safety of his right flank therefore 
caused the Brigade Commander of the g2nd Brigade to order the following 
changes in disposition to take place by 4 a.m. on the 24th. Two companies 
of the roth East Yorkshire to support the 11th East Yorkshire in Ervillers 
and two companies to form a defensive flank facing south between Gomiecourt 
and Ervillers. 

As this movement used up the whole of the Brigade reserve, the r1th 
East Lancashire withdrew ‘‘ Y’’ Company from the forward position north- 
west of Ervillers. This company, together with ‘‘ X’’ Company in Battalion 
reserve, was then sent to garrison what was called the yellow line, and took 
up a position in front of the railway line due east of Courcelles-le-Comte. 
These re-arrangements completed, the line ran continuously to the north, 
' but to the south everything was obscure. 

Apart from incessant shelling, the morning of the 24th passed without 
incident in the battalion area. During the afternoon and evening British 
troops were driven out of Mory by the znd German Guard Reserve Division 
and the enemy line was advanced to within half a mile of Ervillers. At 
8.30 p.m. the right flank of the Brigade again appeared to be in the air, and 
the two companies in Battalion reserve were dispatched from the yellow line 
in order to extend to the right the defensive flank position originally taken 
up by the roth East Yorkshire. These two companies were withdrawn again 
to their original position on the following morning. Ervillers was heavily 
bombarded and attacked on the 25th, and large numbers of the enemy could 
be seen massing east and south of the village. Re-inforcements were also 
observed over the crest of the hill near Mory. 

At 5 p.m. a report was received that there had been a break through 
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to the south ; it was also stated that the enemy was in Gomiecourt, but this 
information afterwards proved to be incorrect. The effect of the report was 
to expedite the withdrawal of the whole of the Brigade to the yellow line 
which it was originally intended to carry out at 9.30 p.m. The two forward 
companies were consequently brought back to this line and the two reserve 
companies were again dispatched to the threatened flank, and they took 
up a position astride the railway line south of Courcelles-le-Comte facing in a 
southerly direction. (See Sketch Map, Position No. 3.) 

Battalion Headquarters occupied the railway embankment north of the 
Ervillers—Courcelles-le-Comte road. The withdrawal to the yellow line by 
the forward companies was carried out in perfect order. The ground was open 
and was being heavily shelled. They retired in artillery formation with the 
calmness and assurance of the parade ground. The slight casualties incurred 
amply demonstrated the value of the formation adopted. Viewed from 
Battalion Headquarters it might have been a manceuvre on battalion training. 

During the withdrawal stragglers of no less than four different regiments 
were collected and sent to Battalion Headquarters. These were formed into 
organized parties and allocated to the defence of the yellow line. 

This line shortly afterwards became the foremost line of the British 
defences, following the retirement through it of the 4th Guards Division. 
Hitherto there had always been British troops between the battalion and 
the enemy, but their exact position was not known and the enemy’s infiltration 
policy rendered it unsafe to treat any position as other than the front line. 
The constant moving and changing of positions made the period a trying 
and anxious one; it was anything but a good preparation for the fighting 
that lay ahead. 

Night fell with the battalion still holding the yellow line with two com- 
panies ; and two companies anxiously watching the threatened flank, together 
with a detachment of the roth East Yorkshire, three Field Companies of the 
Divisional Royal Engineers, and the 12th (Pioneer) Battalion of the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

The situation was unaltered at dawn on the 26th, but the enemy successes 
to the south had made the further holding of the yellow line impossible, and 
at 4.30 a.m. a retirement was ordered to the line Ablainzevelle—-Moyenneville. 
This was carried out successfully without enemy interference, thanks to the 
intervention of a thick ground mist, and at 9.30 a.m. the battalion reported 
itself in position with its right 500 yards north-east of Ablainzevelle and its left 
in touch with the 11th East Yorkshires on the Courcelles-le-Comte—Ayette road. 

Three companies held the front line: 

‘W’ Company on the right, ‘ Y’ in the centre, and ‘ X’ on the left. 

‘Z’ Company was in Battalion reserve. Each forward company held the 
line with three platoons forward and one in support. (See Sketch Map, 
Position No. 4.) | 

At 9.45 a.m. the right company reported that it had got in touch with 
some machine-guns of the 42nd Division about 1,000 yards to the south, 
but that no trace could be found of the 126th Infantry Brigade who were 
expected to prolong the line to the right. A further report at 10.40 a.m. added. 
that enemy machine-guns had been located in position north of Logeast Wood. 


At the same time the enemy could be seen entering Courcelles-le-Comte. 
N 
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At 4 p.m. a patrol was sent out on the nght flank with the object of 
gaining touch with the 126th Infantry Brigade, but at 6 p.m. the situation 
was so unsatisfactory that the mght company took over an additional 1,500 
yards of frontage and a company of the roth East Yorkshire was sent up 
from Brigade reserve to support it. 

About the same time the depressing information was received that the 
Germans were in Moyenneville ; with both flanks apparently threatened, the 
situation of the gznd Brigade was anything but a happy one. To add to 
the general discomfiture, the battalion had to endure an artillery bombard- 
ment from both friend and foe. Our own shells fell on front and support lines, 
and even in rear of Battalion Headquarters. Appeals were sent to Brigade 
Headquarters asking for the guns to lengthen range, but all to no effect. 
This was indeed another bitter experience of the results of the fog of war. 
The enemy fortunately did not exploit the vulnerable flanks, probably on 
account of his greater successes during the day at Puisieux-au-Mont, Beaumont- 
Hamel, and Thiepval, and the night passed with the situation unchanged. 

Following an intense artillery preparation on the moming of the 27th 
the German 16th Bavarian Division delivered a frontal attack at 11.20 a.m. 
on the whole Brigade front. Desperate fighting ensued, and on more than 
one occasion the men of Lancashire got home with the bayonet. In places 
the enemy gained a footing in the front line only to be driven out again by 
local counter-attack, and the whole battalion line was still intact at 11.50 a.m. 
despite the fall of Ablainzevelle. 

The attack was renewed at 12 noon, but the East Lancashires still 
held grimly to their hastily prepared trenches. Prisoners taken during this 
attack stated that their objective was Ayette. 

At 12.20 p.m. the enemy made a fresh assault on the battalion position 
with even greater determination, and with aircraft flying low over the front 
line. But nowhere could he gain an inch of ground. The losses incurred in 
repelling this attack were very heavy, particularly in the left company. 

It was during this desperate encounter that 2nd-Lieutenant B. A. Horsfall 
won the Victoria Cross. He was in command of the centre platoon of his 
company which was astride the Courcelles-le-Comte—Ayette road, and held the 
ridge along which runs the road from Ablainzevelle to Moyenneville. It was 
the “ key ’’ to the battalion position. When the attack started Lieutenant 
Horsfall’s three forward sections were driven back and he himself was wounded 
in the head. Nevertheless, he immediately re-organized the remainder of 
his men and made a counter-attack which recovered the original position. 
On hearing that out of the three remaining officers of his company, two were 
killed and one wounded, he refused to go to the dressing station though his 
wound was severe. Later his platoon had to be withdrawn to escape very 
heavy shell-fire, but immediately the shelling lifted he made a second counter- 
attack and again recovered his position. 

At 1.30 p.m. the right company reported the enemy to be advancing 
through Ablainzevelle in large numbers, and one company of the roth East 
Yorkshire was sent to re-inforce the Battalion reserve. A platoon went 
forward to assist the right company but could not reach the front line owing 
to heavy machine-gun fire coming from the village, so it took up a position 
on the right in echelon. 
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At 2 p.m. the left company reported: ‘“‘ Am still holding on to top of 
ridge but there are very few men left. Enemy is also on the ridge about 
60 yards from our position.’’ Two platoons of the roth East Yorkshire had 
already been sent to re-inforce this company but had not been able to gain 
the ndge. 

An hour later the mght company was again violently attacked while the 
enemy continued to push on through Ablainzevelle. The battalion had been 
rendered powerless to resist this manceuvre and the whole position was now 
being enfiladed from the nght. 

By this time all communications with Brigade Headquarters had been 
severed and visual signalling had been rendered impossible owing to the 
presence of a ground mist. In accordance with a previous arrangement 
Colonel Rickman had therefore assumed command of all infantry in the 
Brigade. At 4.25 p.m. he received information that the flanks of the Brigade 
had been driven in. He personally reconnoitred the situation and found both 
flanks within 500 yards, and in rear, of his Battalion Headquarters. He decided 
to retire at once and directed the East Lancashire, less ‘‘ W’’ Company, to 
the high ground south-east of Ayette, and the 11th East Yorkshire to the 
high ground north-west of that village. A rearguard of two companies roth 
East Yorkshire, and “‘ W ’’ Company 11th East Lancashire, was placed under 
command of Major Anderson of the former regiment. Colonel Rickman then 
moved off in the direction of Ayette to reconnoitre the ground. On the 
way he observed that the 11th East Yorkshire were retiring farther back 
than he intended, so he ordered his Adjutant, Captain MacAlpine, to reform 
the East Lancashire south-west of Ayette under cover of the banks of the 
Cojeul River, while he himself returned along the road to Courcelles-le-Comte 
and re-directed the roth East Yorkshire to the high ground north-east of 
Ayette. 

The battalion withdrew in good order to cover provided by the south 
bank of the Cojeul River and then fell back in artillery formation to Adinfer 
Wood. (See Sketch Map, Position No. 5), where all three units of the g2nd 
Brigade took up position in support of the 4th Guards Brigade, who now 
opposed the enemy west of Ayette from a line running approximately north 
and south. 

It was at the commencement of the withdrawal to the Cojeul River that 
the gallant Horsfall was killed. When the order to retire was given he was 
the last to leave the position and, though exhausted, said that he could have 
held on had it been necessary. His conduct was a splendid example to his 
men and he showed throughout the utmost disregard of danger. 

The battalion was not engaged again after its withdrawal to Adinfer 
Wood. The back of the German offensive in this area had been broken by 
the stubborn resistance put up on March 27th, 1918. The western outskirts 
of Ayette marked the extreme limit of the enemy advance on the 31st, and 
on that night the 11th East Lancashire was relieved by the 1st Dorsets of 
the 32nd Division, and moved out of the battle area to Bailleul-Aux-Cornailles. 

Casualties: Lieutenants Horsfall, Gardner, Hollinshead and Bell killed, 
and Lieutenants Jones, Tyer, Carruthers, Perkins, Robson, Fuller and Lott 
wounded. 

Amongst -the other ranks, 339 were killed, wounded and missing. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BATTLE OF THE LYS (HAZEBROUCK), APRIL, 1918 


E 11th East Lancashire were still re-organizing and training at Bailleul 
Aux Cornailles when the second great German attempt to break 
through on the Western Front was launched. 

On April 8th, 1918, the enemy trench line lay 17 miles away from the 
town of Hazebrouck, and had done so for nearly three and a half years. Even 
Armentiéres, only some 2 miles behind the British lines, had long believed 
in its immunity from enemy occupation despite the occasional attention of 
his artillery. But such was the force of the storm that burst on April oth, 
from Ypres in the north to La Bassée in the south, that by nightfall on the 
1oth the enemy had not only captured Armentiéres but was in possession 
of Steenwerck and Estaires as well. 

The 31st Division was still weak in numbers as a result of the fighting 
in March, but so serious was the threat to Hazebrouck and the vital railway 
communications leading to it, that the Division was rushed north on the 
roth. When the battalion debussed at Le Paradis (on the Vieux Berquin— 
Strazeele Road) at 5 a.m. on the 11th the enemy was still advancing and 
had pushed forward a threatening salient in the direction of Neuf Berquin 
and Merville. 

The scene on arrival was reminiscent of August, 1914. A stream of 
civilians was flowing away from the battle zone. Old people were being 
wheeled in hand-barrows. Some more fortunate had carts, but the majority 
walked. 

Packs were hurriedly dumped and a move was made to the hamlet of 
Bleu. Here a French military official was busy sending the inhabitants back 
and the proprietress of the village estaminet flung her arms around the neck 
of one embarrassed officer, pointed to the “ cave,’’ and asked him to guard 
it until her return. She then gathered up her belongings and left her home. 
Scarcely had she gone when a refugee from farther east came in, assumed 
command of the business and did quite a brisk trade in drink for a short 
time before she too departed to the westward. 

At noon the battalion advanced from Bleu and, as support battalion 
of the g2nd Brigade, took up a position facing south-east with its left resting 
on Pte Ferme-du-Bois. The front line was held by the roth and 11th 
East Yorkshire and ran from the west of Doulieu through Pont Wemeau to 
the Rau-du-Leet. 

During the afternoon British troops were observed retiring through Neuf 
Berquin. As this was exposing the right flank of the gznd Brigade, Lieut.- 
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Colonel Rickman advanced the battalion and took up a defensive position 
facing south and extending from the Courant-du-Laudick to the Ferme-du- 
Prince. This defensive flank was held until after midnight when the situation 
was eased by the arrival of the 29th Division; the 2nd Royal Fusiliers and 
2nd South Wales Borderers taking over the line held by the battalion. Colonel 
Rickman then withdrew his command to its former position in support of the 
forward battalions of the Brigade. 

About 9.30 a.m. on the 12th the enemy attacked the 31st Division 
in force and by sheer weight of numbers compelled the two forward battalions 
of the Brigade to withdraw. Information was received at the same time 
that the 93rd Brigade on the left was also falling back. Colonel Rickman 
therefore decided to transfer two companies from the nght flank to the left, 
and gave them orders to prolong the battalion line to the north from Pte 
Ferme-du-Bois to the Rau-du-Leet. To move troops from one flank to 
another in face of the enemy may seem a dangerous thing to do, but there 
can be no doubt that Colonel Rickman was fully justified here in taking the 
action that he did. Despite a hail of bullets from machine-guns and rifles and 
point-blank artillery-fire from 77 mm. guns, the two companies reached 
their allotted positions. From there, with the assistance of four machine- 
guns, such a fire was brought to bear on the pursuing enemy that his advance 
was brought to a standstill and he was compelled to take cover. Valuable 
time was thus gained for retiring units to re-form behind the battalion and 
time, as will be recorded later, was an all-important factor in the battle that 
the 31st Division was now fighting. 

At I1I.30 a.m. orders were received for the battalion to retire. This 
was carried out in good order in spite of the intense fire, and a fresh line was 
taken up along the road running west from Haute Maison. This line was 
prolonged to the north by the roth East Yorkshire. An order then came 
through for the right flank of the battalion to be advanced to Bleu in order 
to get into touch with the 29th Division. This movement was not carned 
out as the left of the 29th Division was then behind Bleu, but the battalion 
conformed to their dispositions by swinging forward its right to the Courant- 
du-Laudick about 500 yards south of Ferme Labis, its left still resting on 
Haute Maison. 

The enemy were next reported in Outersteene, and as the left flank of 
the roth East Yorkshire was now in the air, a further retirement had to be 
made to the line Ferme Labis-Ferme Lynde. This line was continued north 
to the railway, about 1 mile east of Strazeele Station. Forward posts were 
also established in front of the wood north of Ferme Lynde, and touch was 
again established on the right with the 29th Division which held a line run- 
ning through Vieux Berquin, and on the left with the roth East Yorkshire, 
who were now to the west of Merris. Battalion Headquarters was established 
in a cellar in Le Paradis from which telephone communication with Brigade 
Headquarters was possible, but which had very little else to recommend it. 

During the withdrawal to Ferme Labis the orders to ‘‘W’’ Company 
(Captain Duff) and “‘ Z’’ Company (Captain Fleischer) miscarried, and these 
two companies were left isolated in the last position. The first runner sent to 
them never arrived, but the second escaped the forward patrols of the enemy 
and succeeded in getting the necessary orders through before it was too late. 
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The night of the 12th/13th was passed in comparative quiet and oppor- 
tunity was taken to strengthen the position. 

At 8.30 a.m. on the 13th, the enemy attacked along the whole battalion 
front. He was everywhere repulsed and no ground was lost beyond that 
held by the three forward posts in front of the wood north of Ferme Lynde. 
At the request of the commanding officer artillery fire was concentrated on 
the wood and no attempt was made to exploit this local success. By 10.30 
a.m. the attack had died down. It was renewed again at 11.30, but once 
more met with no success. In both these attacks the enemy lost heavily 
and many casualties were inflicted through his being caught in enfilade by 
Lewis-gun fire from Ferme Labis. Yet a third attack was launched at 2.35 
p.m.; this time against the left of the 29th Division and the two right com- 
panies of the East Lancashire, but neither company yielded an inch of ground. 
About 3.30 p.m. the commanding officer observed British stragglers retiring 
from Vieux Berquin. He immediately dispatched Major L. H. Lewis and 
his Adjutant, Captain F. G. Macalpine, to rally these men. About 400 of 
them were re-formed, placed in position commanding the exits of the village, 
and served out with fresh ammunition. 

At dusk orders came from Headquarters 92nd Brigade for the right 
flank to be withdrawn. Positions at Fermes Labis and Lynde were conse- 
quently abandoned and fresh ones taken up with the right on the Vieux 
Berquin—Le Paradis road about 700 yards north-west of Vieux Berquin; the 
left remained on the railway line. 

By midnight Australian troops had detrained and occupied a position 
roughly on the line La Rue-du-Bois-Le Paradis-Strazeele. The Brigade was 
withdrawn through this line at 4 a.m. on the 14th, and an exhausted 
battalion retired to billets in Pradelles. At 4 p.m. it left the immediate 
area of the fighting and marched to Hondeghem to snatch a few brief hours 
of much-needed rest. 

Losses during the last two days had been such that reorganization had 
to take the form of temporarily amalgamating the 92nd and 93rd Brigades, 
the 11th East Lancashire and 13th York and Lancaster forming No. 94 Com- 
posite Battalion under command of Major L. H. Lewis. This unit moved 
to Hazebrouck on April 17th where it was employed preparing the south-east 
sector of the defences of that town, ready to occupy them should the necessity 
arise. Two days later the battalion regained its identity, and moved the 
same night to relieve the 8th Australian Infantry Battalion in a now-fast- 
stabilizing front line to the south-west of Vieux Berquin. When it returned 
again to Hondeghem on the night of April 27th/28th, to go into Corps reserve, 
the Battle of the Lys had definitely come to an end. 

The total casualties inflicted on the battalion during the battle amounted 
to killed: Lieutenants R. J. A. Blake, J. C. Lott and 33 other ranks ; wounded 
Q officers, 149 other ranks; missing 47. 

It has already been stated that time was an all-important factor to the 
31st Division in this battle. The reason why it was so is not far to seek. 
Before going into action, orders issued to the Division were to the effect that 
the enemy’s advance towards Hazebrouck must be definitely arrested at any 
cost in order to cover the detrainment of re-inforcements whose arrival could 
not be counted on before the night of April 13th/14th. This task was not 
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made any the easier through all units being greatly reduced in strength as a 
result of the fighting in March. It has been estimated also that on April 
12th and 13th the Division was opposed by no less than five and a half enemy 
divisions. By their prompt action on the morning of the r2th, and by the 
stubborn way that they clung to their positions on the 13th in the face of 
three direct assaults, the 11th East Lancashire can surely claim to have taken 
no small part in helping the 31st Division successfully to accomplish its mis- 
sion. During these two days of incessant fighting the battalion had been 
compelled to fall back four times, but on each occasion it was in obedience 
to the orders of higher authority and not once by the dictation of the arms 
of the enemy. 


CHAPTER VII 


SUMMER, 1918. TRENCH WARFARE IN THE NIEPPE FOREST. 
CAPTURE OF BEAULIEU FARM AND VERTE RUE 


HE summer of 1918 was spent in the Nieppe Forest area. Following 
a tour of duty in the Meteren sector from May oth to the 24th the 


battalion was temporarily incapacitated by a bad influenza epidemic 
which exhausted it as a unit for some time. 

In June urgent orders were received for an immediate move to Wallon 
Capell, where the Brigade bivouacked in the open in Corps reserve. Here 
it remained ready for immediate movement in anticipation of a German 
offensive, and officers were sent to reconnoitre the Hazebrouck defences. The 
expected attack did not, however, take place and on June 21st the 31st 
Division returned to the Nieppe Forest in relief of the 29th Division, and 
remained in that sector until August 19th. The battalion relieved the 2nd 
South Wales Borderers in the front line south-west of Vieux Berquin on 
the night of June 21st/22nd, and at the end of four days went into camp at 
Grand Hasard between Hazebrouck and Morbecque. 


CAPTURE OF BEAULIEU FARM AND VERTE RUE 


Before leaving the trenches operation orders were received for a local 
offensive to be carried out by the 5th and 31st Divisions on June 28th. The 
plan had been drawn up by the XIth Corps (Lieut.-General Sir R. Haking) 
and from the regimental point of view had as one of its objects the pushing 
forward of the British line from the immediate outskirts of Nieppe Forest, 
whose clear-cut outline had been proving too effective a target for hostile 
artillery registration. 

A rehearsal for the attack was carried out during the 26th at Papote 
in the vicinity of the camp at Grand Hasard. The closing stages were some- 
what marred through the enemy putting down a heavy destructive shoot on 
the imaginary final objective, which gave a touch of reality to the proceedings 
which was neither helpful nor desired. These sudden artillery “‘ strafes ’’ 
were a feature of the enemy’s attitude towards the forest area; only the 
previous day a similar ‘‘ hate’’ had been carried out on a farm where “ X 
Company ’’ Headquarters were lodged and had cost the battalion the lives 
of the O.C. Company Captain P. J. Tarrant, 2nd-Lieutenant H. M. Saunders 
and Company-Sergeant-Major Conroy. 

At 6 a.m. on the 28th the gznd Brigade attacked on a three-battalion 
front with the 11th East Lancashire in the centre. Following closely be- 
hind a protective artillery barrage ‘‘ Z’’ Company (Captain Fleischer) seized 
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Beaulieu Farm and ‘‘W’’ Company (Captain McKenzie), after suffering 
heavily from machine-gun fire, occupied Gombert Farm. “ X’’ Company 
and ‘“‘ Y’’ Company (Captain Bentley) then passed through the forward 
companies and reached the final objective on the line Gars Brugghe—Verte 
Rue. This was successfully held against a counter-attack, and the new 
position was handed over intact to the 24th Royal Welsh Fusiliers on the 
night of June 30th—July 1st. 

The total advance made by the battalion was to a depth of nearly 2,000 
yards. Speed and surprise were the keys to the success of this action. It 
was essential to get away quickly from the edge of the forest for reasons that 
have already been given. Beaulieu Farm was also known to be a veritable 
nest of machine-gun posts and it was realized that there would be little hope 
for the attack once these deadly weapons were allowed to come into play 
from this key position. 

Thanks to the initiative and gallantry of Captain Fleischer, znd-Lieutenant 
Fuller and Corporal Foden, three of these posts were permanently silenced 
before their occupants had time to realize what was happening. Mention 
must be made too of Sergeant-Major Fleming of ‘‘ Y’’ Company who was 
seriously wounded in the stomach, but remained with his men throughout 
the day. 

The captured enemy position did not give evidence of the usual German 
thoroughness. Except at Beaulieu Farm there were no organized trenches. 
The defences for the most part consisted of small slit trenches, and poorly 
consolidated shell-holes, with adjoining shelters which were not even shrapnel- 
proof. There was a certain amount of wire, but it was badly constructed and 
formed no serious obstacle. What a change from those 1916 “ fortresses ”’ 
on the Somme. One was almost led to believe that the enemy had never 
intended to settle down on the ground he made such desperate sacrifices to 
capture a little over two months ago. 

The battalion was the recipient of many congratulations for its gallant 
conduct, and the Brigade Commander complimented it with the information 
that he had selected the East Lancashires to attack where he knew the most 
formidable strong-points to exist. 

This attack was the first forward movement that had been made in 
1918, but there were many more to follow. Amongst the trophies of war 
captured were 12 machine-guns, 3 trench mortars and 2 light field guns. The 
casualties inflicted on the battalion were heavy ; at one period of the attack 
“X’’ Company was reduced to a strength of 34 under command of Sergeant 
Beech. Lieutenants R. H. Inman, B. F. Mackenzie and 38 other ranks were 
killed; 7 officers and 195 other ranks were wounded. 

During July and the first fortnight of August the Vieux Berquin and 
Le Motte sectors were garrisoned, the final occupation in the latter sector 
lasting from August 15th to 19th. During this period a policy of ‘‘ peaceful 
penetration ’’ was pursued. Unannounced by fire, patrols crept through the 
heavy growth and succeeded in surprising and capturing several enemy posts. 
By this means the line was advanced about 200 yards. Insignificant though 
this gain may seem in the light of later events, who knows what bearing it 
may not have had in expediting the commencement of a retirement, that led 
to the regaining of all the ground that had been lost in the April battle. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FINAL STAGES 


ADVANCE TO THELYS. ATTACK ON PLOEGSTEERT WOOD. ADVANCES 
TO THE SCHELDE AND DENDRE. THE ARMISTICE. DEMOBILIZATION 


HE military operations of the autumn of 1918 that led up to the 
signing of the Armistice on November 11th, fall into four distinct 


stages in the areas where the 11th East Lancashire Regiment fought. 


Stage I. August 15th to September 2oth. 
German withdrawal from Nieppe Forest to the Lys, consequent 
on British advances to the Hindenburg Line. 
Stage II. September 28th to October 15th. 
Attack on Ploegsteert Wood. Occupation of Le Gheer. 
Stage III. October 16th to 31st. 
German withdrawal from the Lys to the Schelde (also called 
the Escaut), consequent on British attacks north and south. 
Stage IV. November 7th to 11th. 
German withdrawal from the Schelde to the Dendre River, 
consequent on the Battle of Maubeuge. 


FROM NIEPPE FOREST TO THE LYS 


When the battalion returned to the forward area on September 4th, 
following a period in Divisional reserve, Bailleul, Steenwerck and Nieppe 
had already been evacuated by the enemy. The roth East Yorkshire were 
relieved that night in the northern sector of the Nieppe System. Hostile 
forces were then holding the line of the Warnave Stream opposite this sector. 
As a further withdrawal was believed to be imminent patrols were sent out 
at 4.30 a.m. on the 5th on a wide front towards Oosthove Ferme and Ploeg- 
steert. All came back with the same reports of having encountered strong 
resistance from machine-guns. This information was substantiated at 5 
p.m. the same day when the battalion essayed an advance. Following an 
artillery barrage ‘“‘ Z’’ Company on the left gained some ground but “ X”’ 
Company on the right was held up by thick wire on which was turned fire 
from well-sited machine-gun positions. Twenty prisoners were taken and 
two machine-guns captured. 

The battalion remained in the Nieppe System for a week, spending five 
days in occupation of the front line—now more appropriately called the out- 
post zone—which consisted of a series of advanced posts on a frontage of 
3,000 yards. Two brief spells in Brigade reserve, each of one day only, were 
spent in camp between Steenwerck and La Creche. 
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On the night September 12th/1r3th the battalion was relieved by the 
13th Yorks and Lancaster Regiment and with the other two units of the o2nd 
Brigade was withdrawn into Divisional reserve north of Hazebrouck. 


ATTACK ON PLOEGSTEERT WOOD—OCCUPATION OF LE GHEER 
(See Sketch Map, page 33) 


Another step in the autumn strategic plan was taken when the 2nd Army 
launched an attack from Ypres to Armentiéres on September 28th, and in 
two days captured 4,800 prisoners and I00 guns. 

In preparation for this attack the battalion was moved by train from 
Hazebrouck to Bailleul on the 24th and from there marched to camp in 
the vicinity of Neuve Eglise. 

Positions of assembly were taken up on Hill 63 (north-west corner of 
Ploegsteert Wood) during the night of the 27th/28th, in readiness for the 
attack the following day. No definite zero hour was given as it was expected 
that the main attack farther north, which was due to start at 6 a.m., would 
compel the enemy to evacuate the Messines Ridge and Ploegsteert Wood. 

When daylight broke on the 28th, the assembled troops on Hill 63 came 
under full view from the Messines Ridge, but the enemy was seemingly too 
preoccupied to notice it. 

It was not until 3 p.m. that the 11th East Lancashire moved forward 
to the attack, with the roth East Yorkshire on the right and the 2/16th 
London Regiment (30th Division) on the left. The plan was for ‘“‘ X ’’ and 
‘““'Y ’’ Companies to capture the line Prowse Point—Seaforth Farm, after which 
“W”’ and “ Z’’ Companies were to be ‘‘ leap-frogged ’’ through to the second 
objective beyond St. Yves village. 

Despite a heavy preliminary bombardment, and the assistance of a 
creeping barrage provided by seventy-two guns, the two forward companies 
experienced difficulty in getting forward, chiefly owing to the amount of uncut 
wire, but by 3.34 p.m. the first objective was reached. The capture of 
the second objective was not attempted as the attack had failed on the right 
and was only partially successful on the left. A defensive flank had in conse- 
quence to be formed on the road leadmg from Prowse Point to La Hutte 
and the battalion found itself in the uncomfortable position of holding a salient 
nearly 3,000 yards in depth on a base of 2,500 yards. This salient was strongly 
counter-attacked from the north-east and south, but the positions were main- 
tained. Fortunately the main attack farther north had been completely 
successful, and on the following day the Germans evacuated the Messines 
Ridge and Ploegsteert Wood. After the roth East Yorkshire and 18th 
Durham Light Infantry had advanced through the battalion position, it 
was withdrawn into Brigade reserve near Hill 63. In the course of the attack 
50 prisoners, a field gun, an anti-tank gun and 17 machine-guns were cap- 
tured. But casualties were again high; 2nd-Lieutenants G. C. R. Atkinson, 
J. Holden, T. H. Clarke and 41 other ranks were killed, while 6 officers and 
258 other ranks were wounded, and numbered amongst the missing were 
4 officers and 46 other ranks. Still it is a relief to record that September 
28th, 1918, was the last day on which losses such as the above were suffered. 
It is true unfortunately that more names had still to be added to the roll 
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of honour before hostilities came to an end, but never again did casualties 
assume the proportions of those of September 28th and June 28th, or of April 
12th and 13th, 1918. 

On October 3rd the r1th East Lancashire moved forward again from 
Hill 63; this time to relieve the 11th East Yorkshire who were holding the 
forward line of posts facing the Lys opposite Deulemont where the passage 
of that river was still being disputed by the enemy. 

In accordance with the orders issued the approach march lay through 
the ruins of Le Gheer village. But it would seem that fate too must have 
destined that the men of East Lancashire should once again advance over 
the ground where the decisive counter-attack of October, 1914, had brought 
such fame to the Regiment,* and where the gaunt ruins of Lancashire Support 
Farm, Lawrence Farm and Rutter Lodge still stood as grim sentinels over 
the area of regimental occupation in the winter of 1914-15. Close at hand 
too stood Lancashire Cottage, with the rst Battalion graveyard adjoining ; 
now no longer preserved in its original conception of a regimental garden of 
rest, but enlarged into a large international cemetery, where both friend 
and foe alike lie buried. To complete the link which joined 1918 to 1914, 
the 11th Battalion Headquarters established itself in Le Gheer Convent, the 
scene of so much desperate fighting in those early days of the War. An 
illustration of the convent is given facing page 556. 

Patrolling was active throughout the night as the general impression 
appeared to be that the enemy would not delay long on the Lys. A daylight 
patrol under 2nd-Lieutenant Richards managed to cross the river by a broken 
bridge on October 4th, and as a result of this daring exploit valuable in- 
formation was obtained which showed that any attempt to cross in force 
would still meet with determined resistance. After a period in Brigade and 
Divisional reserve at Neuve Eglise and Bailleul, following relief on the night 
of the 4th/5th, the battalion returned again to the Le Gheer sector on October 
12th only to find that the expected withdrawal had still not taken place. It 
was not until the night of the 15th/16th that an unusual silence from across 
the river seemed to portend that something was afoot. The ever-active 
patrols pushed forward once again and bridgeheads were formed at Pont 
Rouge (south of Deulemont) and at a swing bridge 500 yards farther south. 


FROM THE LYS TO THE SCHELDE 


The battalion crossed the Lys on October 16th on rafts. The crossing 
was unopposed. ‘‘ W’”’ and “ Z’’ Companies advanced beyond the line 
Frelinghien—Deulemont, and “‘ X ’’ and “‘ Y ’’ Companies passed through and 
took up position on the line of the Comines—Quesnoy railway. The advance 
was continued the next day with the battalion in support to the Brigade. 
Some delay was experienced in crossing the Deule as all the bridges had been 
destroyed but a passage was eventually effected in single file over the wreckage 
of an iron bridge. At 10 p.m. the battalion entered Bondues. 

The advanced guard to the 92nd Brigade on October r8th consisted of. 
the 11th East Lancashire Regiment, ‘‘C ’’ Battery R.F.A. and “ C ’’ Company 
31st Division Machine-Gun Battalion. Under command of Major L. H. 


* See Part I, Chap. II. 
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Lewis, D.S.O., M.C., it left Bondues at 5 a.m. with orders to occupy 
Tourcoing. This town was reached without opposition and was full of civilians 
who received the battalion with the greatest enthusiasm: the streets were 
thronged with people, many of whom were most anxious to press refreshment 
of all kinds upon the first British troops they had seen. At the railway station 
came the first signs of the retreating enemy, and “‘ Y ’’ Company dealt success- 
fully with a small rearguard, capturing several prisoners. The forward move 
to Wattrelos was then continued. Here there was street fighting before 
the town was cleared of the enemy rearguards, and casualties were inflicted 
on the advancing troops and civilians from the heavy bombardment of gas 
and high-explosive shells to which the town was subjected. The advanced 
guard halted for the night on a north and south line extending from Herseaux 
to the Canal. 

The r1th East Yorkshire took up the duties of advanced guard on the 
19th and when they had advanced through the r1th East Lancashire, the 
latter were withdrawn to billets between Tourcoing and Roubaix where a 
brief period of rest was enjoyed. 

On October 25th the 31st Division moved north to relieve the gth Division. 
The battalion marched via Mouscron and Courtrai to Cuerne, and from the 
26th to the 2oth it held the Ingoyghem sector about ro miles east of Courtrai. 
The position taken over was held by a line of posts overlooking the Schelde 
(Escaut) river. These it was found possible to advance about 700 yards, but 
the nature of the resistance made it clear that the enemy retirement had 
come to an end for the time being, and that he was determined to make an- 
other stand ; this time behind the protecting waters of the Schelde. Opposite 
Ingoyghem he was certainly in great strength and was particularly active 
with both machine-guns and artillery. A high percentage of the shells fired 
contained mustard gas. 

A curious feature of this period of the operations was the attitude of 
the Belgian farmers who lived within range of the enemy’s fire. Apparently 
oblivious to the dangers that surrounded them, they continued to occupy 
their farms, and to till their lands from sunrise to sunset, indifferent (at any 
rate outwardly) to the efforts of their allies to restore to them the freedom of 
their native land. 


FROM THE SCHELDE TO THE DENDRE. THE ARMISTICE 


The Germans were still holding the east bank of the Schelde when the 
11th East Lancashire took over the west bank from the 12th (Yeomanry) 
Battalion Norfolk Regiment at Avelghem on the night of November 8th/gth. 
The 31st Division was under orders to force the crossing of the river on the 
following morning. It seemed as if the battalion was faced with one of its 
most difficult tasks of the war. The east bank was strongly held, a fact 
which was proved by the great volume of rifle and machine-gun fire that 
was kept up both by day and night. The river was swift and in heavy flood, 
and had overflowed its banks on the west side to the extent of several square 
miles. There were two available roads raised above the level of the surround- 
ing country, but both bridges appeared to have been destroyed. 

By midnight, however, the hostile fire had almost ceased and dawn 
‘patrols on the gth sent back information that the enemy had abandoned his 
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positions on the east bank. On réceipt of this information ‘‘ Y ’’ Company 
crossed the river at Rugge and ‘‘ X’’ Company was ferried over in rafts at 
Escanaffles. Both these companies pushed forward and seized the high ground 
in the Bois de l’Enclus. This was held until the 11th East Yorkshire had 
passed through, when the whole battalion was concentrated in Brigade support 
at Amougies. 

The advance eastwards was continued on the roth, and the battalion 
pushed on through Renaix and along the main road towards Nederbrakel ; 
by nightfall it had reached the village of Boschstraet on the south side of this 
road. 

During the morning of the 11th information was received that Germany 
had signed an Armistice with the Allied Powers and that hostilities would 
cease at II a.m. This historical decision was celebrated by the 11th 
(Service) Battalion East Lancashire Regiment on a line of examining posts 
east of Geofferdinghe (near Grammont) rigidly enforcing an order that allowed 
no one to proceed farther east and permitted no one to approach from the 
enemy lines. 

It has sometimes been said that the signing of the Armistice was a more 
than welcome relief to the British Armies in France and Belgium owing to 
the difficulty of maintaining an efficient system of supplies across the devastated 
areas. It is not for a battalion narrative to discuss the truth or otherwise 
of this statement. But in justice to the transport services that ministered to 
the battalion during the closing days of the campaign it is felt that some 
reference is due to the wonderful work that was performed. The railhead 
was far behind, the roads were bad, every bridge had been destroyed, and 
the distances that had to be covered to reach the battalion increased almost 
daily by more than ro miles. Yet on no single occasion did the supply of 
daily rations fail to arrive. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


On November 25th the battalion left the area where it had seen hostilities 
come to an end, and by easy stages marched via Menin, Ypres, Vilamertinghe 
and Poperinghe to St. Omer where it took over occupation of the cavalry 
barracks. 

Between December 1918, and March 1ogr19, the battalion gradually lost 
strength through demobilization. For reasons that the recorder cannot ex- 
plain it was still in France on July 31st, 1919, having moved to Abbeville in 
April, to Havre in May and to Harfleur in June. By that date it was a batta- 
lion in name only, and it is time, therefore, to take leave of the 11th (Service) 
Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment ; a locally raised civilian battalion that 
had fought for its country in times of great national emergency and had, it 
is hoped, proved itself not unworthy of the Regiment whose name it bore. 
There were very few men left when the detachment finally attended at 
Accrington and deposited the King’s Colour with the Mayor This Colour 
was presented to the battalion by Brig.-General C. de L. Williams, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., at a special parade held in St. Omer on February 7th, rgrg. 

From a sentimental and historic point of view it was unfortunate that 
the battalion could not return to the town of its formation as a complete 
unit, but the exigencies of the Demobilization scheme made it impossible. 
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ABBEVILLE, 110, $22 
Ablainzevelle, 253, 545, 547 
Abu Aruk, 521 

Abu Gharaib, 351 

Abu Rumman Camp, 335 


Acheville, 539 
eee Baba Nullah, 226, 318 

ccrington, $19, $20 
Adhaim River, 343-5 
Adinfer Wood, 247, $47 
Adventures of ‘‘ A’ Company 2nd Battn., 166-7 
rae rhe 322-4 
Ain Laila Pass, 350-1 
Aisne Canal, 179 
Aisne River, 19, 178 
Ne eee 

3 » 374, 421 

Aldershot, 217, 455 
Ale ia, 220, 229, 316, 521 
Altcar Rifle Range, 279 
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Andrews, Ljeut.-Colonel, 516 
Annequin, 286 
Antwerp, Fall of, 275 


Arcadian, transport, 229, 237 

Arazan Lake, 479 

Armentiéres, 24, 25, 34, 100, rOI, 129, 139, 15-16, 
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Armistice with Bulgaria, 503 

Armistice with Germany, 110, 191, 275, 355, 559 
Armistice with Turkey, 355, 507 

Arnott, Capt. K. H. L., 132, 140, 144, 146 
Arques, 298, 407 

Arras, 85, 89, 95, 431, 535 

Arras~—Cambrai Road, 94, 431-3, 436 
Artres Bridgehead, 108-9 

Ashton, Pte. W., 171, 177 

Asquith Flats, 150, 152 

Astrea, H.M.S., 11§ 

Athies, 79, 81, 85 

Audruicq, 407 

Ausonia, transport, 315 

Avelghem, 558 

Aveluy, 379, 381, 383, 458-9 
Avesnes-les-Aubert, 107 

Avonmouth, 315 

Ayette, 99, 100, 5457, 

Ayette-Bucquoy » 255 

Aziziya, 341 


Bac St. Maur, 135 
B ad, 

Bailey, Major, 293 
Baillescourt Farm, 


383 
Bailleul, 24, 101-2, 185, 376, 424, 516, 535, 537, 
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Baillou aux Cornailles, 547-9 
Bailleulval, 542 
Baizieux Wood, 369 
Balkan 471 
Balkan na onalities, 473 
Balkan News, 473-4 
Baldwin, General, 315, 318, 321 
Bangalore, 351 
Bapaume, 400 
pee Cpl. 265 

arrage tables, 390 
Barron, Capt. B. A., 92 
Bartlette Farm, 105 
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Aubers Ridge, 132 
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poe evestes, 152 


Contalmaiso 
Samat 4 167 
Dahra d, 338 
Drocourt-Queant line, 188-9 
Fallahiya, 329 

Fampoux, 87 


Guedecourt, Nr., 147 
Hai River, 337-8 
Hargisoare 20 

co 304-5 
Hollebeke, 396 
Husaini, 339 
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Battles, Engagements, etc. (continued): 
abal Hamrin, 348-9 
umeaux Ravine, 491, 492 

thia, 223, 226 
Loos, 362 
rvs, 550, @ seq. 
acukovo, 480 4 seg. to 485 

Marne, 17, 18 

Messines, 390 4 seq. 

Miraumont, 260 

Monchy-le-Preux, 433 

Mound Redoubt, 346 

Mouse Trap Farm, 42-5 

Neuf Berquin, 105 e seg. 

Neuve Chapelle, 124 e seg. 

Oppy, 536-7-8 

Passc edulis 294 4@& Seg. 

66 Pip 99 Ri . 501 

Ploegsteert Wood, 30-2, 556 
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Quarry endhuille, 23 
dges _ Ypres, 15 


Riencourt, 261-3 

Romani, 232-3 

Rosiéres, 165 

Saintines, 12, 13 
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e, Passage of the, 268 4 s 
Serte, 526-7 : si 
Solesmes 


Villers Bretonneux, 169, 172 
Yanija Buyuk, 352 
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Baca 417 

Baxter, Capt., 241, 273 

Bayencourt, 385 

senha ag pe 460-1 

Bazentin-le-Petit, 375-6, 423 

Beaucourt, 383-4 

Beaulencourt, 261 

Beaulieu Farm, 554 

-geatocaig cia 64-5, 428, $24 
uregard Dovecote, 259 

Beaive » 60, 67, 429, 533 

Eeanvols 5, 270 
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urt' Wood, 370, 376, 422 


Behagnies, 2 
Behbren ae d, Lieut., 222-3 

Beit ro 331-3, 335 
Belashitza Hills, 489 
serra a 42, 44,45 
Bellewaarde Lake, 157 
Sarath Me R. rom R., 285 


ville, 61 
Bermerain, 108, rro 


Berry-au-Bac, t 175, 177, 178 
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Biactes’ 337 39 
peony »3 


Boiselle, la » 368, 373, 422 
Booufs (he 73, 146-8 

Bois d Aqueane,_ 170, 172 
Bois d’Ohlain, 185 

Boisleux, 95 

Boisleux. se Marc, 543-5 
Bolton, Capt. Hargreaves, 222 


Boschstraet, 559 

Bouchavesnes, 78, 150 

Bouchoir, 167 

Bouleuse, eer Z j 
Ogne-sur-Mer, 252, 359, 407, 45 

Bourdon, Capitaine Adjoint, 459, 460 


Bournemouth, 405 


Boves, 3 
Braemar Castle, transport, 2 
Bray Dunes, 288 


Bray-sur-Somme, a 149, 156 
Brenton, Sergt., 14 
Briastre, 3, 4; ait, oy 
Brie Comte obert, 15 
Broodseinde, 157, 299, 443 
ade Lie 140-1, 424 
192 
ate a ieine. 19-21 
Major "A. S., 323, 355 

Buy crc 

y Grenay, 424 
B Hill, 279 


Burks, Clee Colonel C. J., 79, 82 
Burke, Cpl. D. P., 492 

Burnley, 197, 219, 277, 357, 519 
Bury, 219-20, 277-8 
Bus-en-Artois, 62, 67, 256, 386 
Buttevant, 217 


CAESTRE, 159 

Cairo, 220, 229 

Calonne-sur-la-Lys, 284, 529 

Cambrai, 1 

Campbell, "TP ieut,-Colonel J. V., $00, §502—3 
Campbell, Lieut.-General Sir Sir W. Pi Pitcairn, 200, 203 
Campbell, Major, 430, 439, 443 

Canadian Orchard, 361, 363-4 
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128, 131-2, 139-40, 144, "148, 152, 1§8, 16x, 
169, 172-3, 183, 188, 190, 222, 224, 240-12, 355, 
261, 263, 269, 274, 285-7, 293, 297, 299, 319, 
324, 329, 331, 334, 338-9, 341, 345-6, 362-3, 
374, 38x, 382, 389, 392-3, 396, 399, 416, 433, 
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Casualties (continued): 
430, 436, 438, 443, 449, 482, 491, 503, 515, 
PPh ae 534-5, 539-40, 547, 551, 554, 556 


reaper po 366 
Cauroy, 175 
pent Lieut.-General Lord, 72, 146 


Coley, Cola, 225 

Ch hadderton, 512 

Chadwick, Capt. G. E., 322 

Chailak Dere, 321 

Chanak 509-10 

Chaulnes, 165 

amie Fold Camp, 219 
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Chocolate Hil, 324-6 
Cholera Creek, 332 
Chorley, 519-20 
Chowne, Capt., 461-2, 476, 490-1 
Christian, Capt., 171 
Christmas ce ebrations, 58, 78, 95, 162, 208, 290, 
300, 356, 366, 415, 445, 489 
Chanuk Bair, 226, 321-3 
Cidemli, aT 
Citerne, 1 
Clare, Lieut. oo O. C., 275 
Clevedon, 358 
Clipet, 517 
Clitheroe, ad 
Cockshutt, Capt., 239-40 
ripen 405 
Cojeul River, 431, 433, 436, 547 
Colchester, 197, 2 280, 282 
Cole-Hamilton, Lieut.-Colonel, 315, 322 
Colincamps, 256, 523-4 
Collet, M., 274 
Collins, Major, 2, 4 s. 7 
Coloured Recruits 
Colours deposited ‘Burnley Parish Church, 197 
Colours, tation of, 517, 559 
Co Dabo Office delay, 202 
pee ro Me 
Composite Batta es ae ain 
Congreve, Lieut.-General illiam, 533 
Conscientious Objectors, 213 
Contalmaison, 142-4, 368, 422 
Cooke, Pte., 222 


Cue ag as » 92-3 
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Croix, 516-17 
Croix Barbée, 365-6, 529 
Crowborough, 279 
peal ari » 341 
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C chy, 24 
Cutlack, Lisut. *Chionel W. P., 78, 82, 85 


Daty, Major W., 87-8, ro9, r10 
Damme Strasse, 441-2 
Dardanelles 379, 
Darha Bend, 3 Meh 
paubeney, or E. A., 357, 359, 363, 365 
array wall, 469, » 471, 472, 477 

pt. C. R., 178, 183, 186 
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Davies, Lieut. one C., 498 
Decorations, etc., presented, 57, 89, 135, 139, 155, 
162, sea 327, 335, 341, 385, 397, 516 


Dedeagatch 
eee Abbas, ea’ 353-4 

ege, Lieut » 29-31 
Demoblitzation,” 2nd Battn., 192 
Demobilization, 1rth Battn. +» 559 


Deule River, $57 
Dick, Major, 250, 262, 269, 274 
Dickebusch, 445 
Dieval, 424, 427 
, Colonel, 442 
Dinner, rst and and Battn. Officers, 36, 129 
Disbandment 2nd/s5th Battn., 312 
Disbandment 7th Battn., 402 
Disbandment 8th Battn., 445 
Disbandment 9th Battn., 510 
Disembarkation, 2, 116, r92, 220-1, 229, 237, 282, 
316, 327, 359, 497, 458, 465, 521-2 
Disturbance at Calais, 104-5 


Daa bel, Leu -General Sir C., 236 

4 » 491, 494, 503 

Doldzeli, 478 

Double Coes aa 

Do “Major-General W., 220, 224, 230, 236-7 
Doullens, 52, 67, 107, 379, 409, 427, 524, 533 
Douvrain, 191 

Dover Castle, transport, 115-16 

Dowling, Capt., 145 

Dranoutre, 408, 439 
Drocourt-Quéant 


line, 187-8 
Drucat, 310 
Drums lost, 9 
Du Cane, Licut.-General Sir J., 150 
Duck’s Bill Car The, 134 
Duckworth, R.S.M., 145 
Duke of Coanaugh , 514 
Duncan, General, 104, 492 
Dunkerque, 71, 192, 288 
Dust storms, 336, 346 


Earvz, Lieut.-Colonel F. W., 89, 98, 107 
Eastbourne, rae 


Eblinghem, 44 

Bbeworth, Capt. A. A. E., 2, 105 

Ecurie, 188, 33 7) 0 

Edmonson 432, 4 

Edwards, see tay Pn Pe. Grant.'359, 377, 380, 393 
Efford Camp, 209 

Elincourt, 9 


Elverdinghe, a6 41, 68-70, 91 
Embarkation, t, 115, 116, 192, 220-1, 229, 236, 
282, oe 326-7, 359, 407, 458, 462, 521-2 
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Engiebelmer or, 412, 8 
Entwistle, Pte., oe 
Epehy, 239, 240° 


€3, 227, 
Estaires, 1 II or » 134, As 
D’Esterre, Major P, -» 71,7 
Etalon, 167 
alae 445, 514 

Eterpigny, 164, 306-7 


Etricourt, 4 
Evacuation of bears 229, 326 
Evans, Capt. L. Wi 476 
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FALLAHIYA, 2? 
Fallen Tree Corner, 417 
Fampoux, 85~7 
Feint attack, 362 
Felixstowe, 1 
Ferdan, El, 232, 236, $21 
Fére-en-Tardenois, 175 
Ferme Labis, 550-1 
Ferté, La, sous Jouarre, 16, 18 
Festubert, 360, 429, 530 
Feuchy, 432 
Fieffes, 533 

Fienvillers, 385, 533 
Flétre, 24 
Fleurbaix, 117, 139 


Fling pl Ligg ars of, 318, 331, 335, 476, 495 
Foley, Golonel” Cyril, 456, 476, 479, 485, 487, 


Folkestone, 282, 359, 406, 458 

Formation of 7th Battn., 357 

Formation of 8th Battn., 405 

Fonquevillers, 61, 410, 416-17 

Fontaine-au-Pire, 3, 5, 305 

Football, 52, ee 155, IOI, 217, 427 

Fortin, 17, 48, 

Fortin’ (North ad South), 412, 416 

Foucaucourt, 307-8, 459-61 

Fouquereuil, 144-6, 288 

Foxbury Hill, fos 

French 75’s, 467 

French, Field Marshal Sir John, 58, 129 

Freniche, 11 

Freschvillers, 52 

Froenes- Rowszoy line, 187, 189 
rezen » 293 

Froidmont, 191 

F: e8, 129-30 

Fusilier Bluff, 228 


Gasset, Colonel, 52-3, 455, 467, 469 
» 221 
Galiko River, 465 
Gallipoli, 221 4 seq. 
Game, 478-9 
Gard competition, 241 
Gas attacks, 37, 39, 70, 84, 169, 241, 245, 255, 
419-20, 540 


ers, 41 
Gauche Wood, 154 


Gavrelle, 83-4, 186-7, 434, 535, 537) 539 
Geneffe, 33) ; ; : , , 
General 


Gentelles, 309 
German defence system, 79-80 
German pes captured, 21, 82-3, 261~2, 269, 


Gernbeoneev Wood, 177-9 
Cherise 60, 524 : 

eer 25-31, 34, 39, 557 
Gheluvelt, t, 448 


Gibbs, Sir Philip, 294 

Givenchy, 246, 284, 361 

Gleich Count, 406, 408, 427 
Glencoe Ravine, 490 

ariel ere 45 1§6, 291, 409 
Goldie’s Hill, 488 

Gomiecourt, 247-50, 544 


drafting complaints, 212 


- C., 365 
Gordon, ajor-General The Hon. F., 455-6, 471, 
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Gout , Major P, J., 490, 498 
Gouzeaucourt, 154 : 
Grandcourt, 383-4 


Green, Lieut.-Colonel J. E., 3, 5, 7, 9, 12~34, 25, 
a 28 iP 85, % 85, III, "83, 187, 192 
reen 


Guemappe, 433-4, 436 
Guillemont Farm, 240 
Guyencourt, 176-7, 180 


Hat River, 337 

Haig, . .-General R., 162 

Haig, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas, 58, 298, 360, 366, 
397, 524 

Haldane, Brig.-General, 21 

Haldane, Lieut. -General Sir Aylmer, 97 

Halloy, 421 

Ham, 10, 11 

Hamburg Redoubt, 296 

Hamel, 53, 55, 58, 523 

Hamilton, Sir Ian, 227, 318-19 

Hancourt, 11, 301 

ee Grenade accident, 233 


, 122 
Hangard, 309 
Hanna, 327-8 
Hannaford, Lieut., 93 
Hannescamps, 410, 412, 416-18 
Hargicourt, 301-2 


ss Hericot™ oubt, 224-5 
Harpies River, 108 . 
oer. 


Haverford, transport, 
221 

Havre, Le, 2, 116, 282, 359, 458, 521 
Havrincourt urt Wood, 241, 265, 401-2 
Hazebrouck, 23) 407, 514-6, 549, 556 
pabutunie a . 8 

uterne 255 377-9, 355, 523, $31 
Heliopolis, 220-1 
Helles, 221, 317, 326 
a ee Corner, 242, 299 


Henels biry Head, 405 
Hennencourt, 369, 374 
Henneveux, 102 

Herbert, Brig. “General, 455) 488 


Hickman, Major-General H. P., 213-14 

Hill, Lieut.-Colonel, 122, 129, "138, 140, 142, 1§3, 
161-2, 166, 170-1, 177, 179 

Hill 63, 30, 160° 

Hill 420, vi 

Hill Q, 322— 

Hilton, Colonel M. V., 357, 363 

Hinchliffe, Rev. S., 10 

gaara Line, 79, 97, 155, 239-40, 265, 


Hodza Re Redoubt, 489-90 

Holden, Cpl., 386 

Holdsw: , Lieut., 270 

Hollebeke, 395-6, 442 

L’Homme Mort, 97-8 

Hondeghem, 23, 299, 551 

Hooge, 71, 449 

Honours and decorations, award of, 8-9, 12, 29, 35, 
43, 45, 57 59, 72, 78, 93, 222, 228, 232, 243-4, 
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Honours and decorations (continued) : 
286, 297, 331, 335, 347» 349 355-6, 478, 483, 


Horne, Pte., 243 

Horse Show, 61 

Horsfall, Lieut. B. A., V.C., 546-7 
Houplines, 516 

House, Capt., 370, 372, 385, 400 
Houtkerque, 51, 52, 30! 

Houvin Houvigneul, 96-7 

Hoxey, Major, 252, 259, 260, 275 
Huchenville, 237-8 

Hughes, Lieut., 26 

Humbercamps, 413, 416 
Hungerford, 406 

Hunter-Weston, General, 16, 21, 28, 62, 67, 185, 


224-5 
Hunt’s End, transport, 462, 466 
Huppy, 238, 523 
Hurdcott Camp, 520-! 
Hursley Park, 116 
Husey, Brig.-General, 175, 179 182 
H , Cpl., 158, 165 


IGNAUCOURT, 309 
Influenza, 177, 270, 553 
Inoculation, 116, 232-3, 241, 319, 355» 47% 
International Trench, 50 
fe gf Rook t, 462-3, 465 
onic port, 521 
Ismailia, 220, 236 
Italian beer, 472-3 
Izel les Querchain, 188-9 


Jasex Hamrin, 345-8, 351, 353 
ackson Ravine, 500-1 


ames, Lieut., 485 

ohnson, Lieut.-Colonel R. J. B., 514 
ohnston, Lieut. V. H., 305 

ones, Lieut.-Colonel H. L., 384-5, 400-1 
umeaux Ravine, 491-4 

unction Post, 105 


KALinova, 487 
Kantara, El, 221, 232, 521-2 
Kapurthala, transport, 510 


Keir, Lieut.-General Sir J. L., 47 


mel Hill, 376, 387 

Kentish, Lieut.-Colonel R. J., 45, 55 

“ Kentish ’’ Caves, 55, 59 

Keppel, The Hon. George, 280 

Kereres Deri, 223 

Kershaw, Major J. V., 538, 540 

Khan Nahrwan, 343 

Kilindir, 468 

King sake V, 34) $7» 7p 210, 275, 281, 314, 358, 
414, 

King of the Belgians, 192 


Kingston, transport, 236 

Kirec, 499 

Kirkuk, 353 

Kitchener, Lord, 314 

Kitchener's Army, 313, 357 

Konia, 22t 6, 318 
221, 223-4, 226, 31 

Kruscha Balkans Range, 388 

Kubri, 231 

Kukus, 475 


Kut-el-Amara surrender, 334 
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LaGNny, 14 
Laira, 198, 202, 207, 511 


Laires, 14! 

Lake, ‘Lieut.-General Sir N., 334 
Lake play rey: transport, Iz 

Lambert, eut.-Colonel, 2, 5, 9, 8, 30 ! 35-6, 139) 


140 

Lambert’s detachment, 9, 136-8 
Lambton, Major- , 63-4, 67, 71, 78 
Lancashire cottage, 377, 557 

Lancashire landing, 228 

Lancashire post, 53, 55; 58 


Lancashire support, 35, 70, 377) 577 


80 
Lawrence, Lieut.-Colonel G. H., 22, 26, 34, 41, 45 
Lawrence, Major G. H., 199 313-14 
7 


Leeson, Major, 180 
Le enna a Lieut.-Colonel L. St. G., 2) 4) 3s 9» 
11,1 

Lemnos, 225; see also Mudros 
Lempire, 10 
Lennard, Colonel E. W., 236, 239-42 
Leonard, Capt. H. V., 456, 488, 490 
Lewes, 451-3 
Lewis, Lieut., % 38 
Lieramont, 155 
Ligniéres, 76 
Ligny, 7-9, 261 
Lihons, 165 
Lillers, 367 
Linghem, 104 
Liquid Fire, 170-1! 
Cpl., 8, x 

? » 522 

ree , 198, 216-18 


Lonely Copse, 142 
Lone Pine, 321 
Longpré, 310, 376 
Longri 


Loupart, 260-1 

Lowe, Capt. W. E., 147, 179 
Lowe, Lieut., 372 

“Lucky Way, The, 380, 382 
Ludgershall, 40 

Lys, River, 101, 557 


MAADAN, 234 
MeCormick, Colonel, 320, 335, 347; 349 355 
Lee.Cpl- J., 65 

McDonnell, Capt. H., 456 475 
eM Brig.-Gener: , 429, 441 

aclear, Major, 125, 2 
MacMullen, Micjor Hi. * 2, 4, 10, II, 22, 55» 60, 

67-8, 111 
Macukovo, 480, 484-5 
M th, Major, 418 
Maidstone, 279, 454 
Maillet, 54, 62-4, 66, 409, 427 

Malaria, precautions against, 495 
Malta, 111, 237, 316 
Mametz, 72 
Mametz Wood, 375-6, 422 
Manicourt, 167 
Marchant, Rev. J., 202 
Marchent, Sergeant-Major, 451-2 
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Marchienne, 190 
Marching feats, 245, 293-4, 504 
Marcoing, 400, 402 


Marks, Pte., 59 

Marne, Passage of, 17, 18 

Marne, River, 15, 16 

Marne Salient, 175 

Mareeuil, 80, $35, 539 

Marseilles, 237, 461-6, 522 

Mathews, Brig.-General J. E., 281, 285 

fog 
aude, » 327, 335-0, 341, 347 

Mauguissart, 126 

Mazar, 234-5 

Measles epidemic, 78, 115-16 

Méaulte, 72, 146, 148-9 

Medical Board, 211 

Melville, Colonel J. S., 405-6, 413 
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Merville, 116, 360, 364-6, 534 
Merris, 156 


Wytschaete Ridge, 387 
Meteren, 24, 514 

Meziéres, 301-2 

Middel Strate, 514 

Miers, Lieut.-Colonel H. J., 187-9 
Millencourt, 368, 421 

Mills bombs, 332 

Mine explosions, 240, 247-8, 390 
Minenwerfer, 29, 68, 245, 415, 417 
Miraumont, 259-60 

Mosuvres, 107 

Moislains, 153, 155-6 | 
Molliens-aux-Bois, 368, 458 
Monastir, 487 

Monchy-au-Bois, 542 
Monchy-le-Preux, 90, 94-5, 431, 433, 436 
Monro, General Sir Charles, 54, 57, 455, 458 
Montauban, 72-3, 146, 148 
Mont-en-Ternois, 88-9 

Mont Noir, 102, 445 

Mont St. Eloi, 537 


Mont Vidaigne, 
Mortaunt, ator‘. F. C., 78, 85, 87 


Moreuil, 165, 168 
Mormal, Forét de, 271 
Morrisey, Rev. Father, 472 


Mounted paper chases, 424 
Mouse Trap Farm, 39, 41-3, 119 
Moyenneville, 545-6 

Mudros, 225, 228-9, 316, 319, 326 
Mullins, Brig.-General, 215 
Mustard gas, 186 


NANTEUIL, 182 

Nash, Capt., 166-8 

Nauroy, 10 

Naylor, Lieut. and Q.Mr. W. H., 46, 60, 76, 79, 179 
Naylor, Lieut. H., 195, 201, 209 

Negiliat, 233-4 

Neil-Malcolm, Major-General, 301 

Neohori, 507-9 

Neuf Berquin, 105, 116-17, 191, 549 

Neuve Chapelle, 119, 124, 128, 301, 360, $30 
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